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Preface 


Modern Public Opinion is a new book and not simply a revision of my 
Public Opinion, published years ago. Nonetheless, I have taken from that 
(‘arli(‘r work a gr(\at deal of the striietnre, and some' r(*adc‘rs may note 
that th(' organization and chapter lieadings are almost identical. More¬ 
over. I have incorporated in the t('xt of Modern Public Opinion, especially 
in th(‘ carlicT chapters, a considcTable number of pages directly taken 
fioni rny Public Opinion, Though 1 have not counted the exact number 
oi ]xuj:es abstracted from the earlier work, let us say that they account 
ior a fifth, or perhaps a fourth, of the total content of Modern Public 
Opinkni, In the* philosopher’s story of the shoe, in which all the parts are 
successively rc‘placcd, the student is asked whether he is dealing with a 
n(‘w or an old shoe. Let us say in the case of these books that the solid 
lu'C'l and the' shape of the' uppers remain in the second book and all th(' 
rest has becai rcplac't‘d. Ol no concern to the student reader, who was 
just beginning elementary school when Public Opinion was published, 
this statement is my accounting to those readers who were so generously 
responsive' to the earlier book. 

When 1 c‘ont(‘inplat(' the' materials with which T had to work fifteen 
yc'ars ago in constructing my Public Opinion of that day and then look 
at the contributions of tli(' intervening years, I am amazed and encour¬ 
aged by the* energy anel productivity of American scholarship, once at- 
tentie)n is e e'nte'red e)n an are’a e)f knowle'dge. There are the numerous 
biblie)graphies which have made unnecessary the fairly extended bibli- 
e)graphie's e)f Public Opinion. During the past fifteen years several thou- 
sanel article's ele'aling with public e)piniem, the mass media, and ce)mmuni- 
catiem have been published. An industry devoted to pedling, to the 
measure'ment of attitudes, auel market research, has expandeel to a re¬ 
search activity e\]:)ending not less than $100 million a year. Propaganda 
has been practiced and studied ad nauseam. The study of mass com¬ 
munication content and effects has been conducted with enormous gusto. 
And, latterly, we are supposed to have learned a great deal about the 
theory of communication from the contributions of physical scientists to 
information theory. During the past decade I have come across thousands 
of interesting fragments. And yet, when I review what I have learned 
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of moaiiingfiil, theoretical significance about communication and about 
the thc'ory of public opinion, T am not so encouraged. Gross generaliza¬ 
tion and theory have made little advance during these years. The bulk 
of research contributions has usually avoided generalizations, and skill¬ 
ful syntheses have been rare. The intellectual climate has been unfavor¬ 
able to the einerg('nee of logic*al theory, while the objectively accumulated 
data are far too fragmentary to provide the basis for much generalization 
or grand theory. 

Tliere are a number of tables of some size scattered through this 
volume. I'hey present pertinent data related to the topics discussed. 
However, 1 havc‘ not accom]^anied each table with extensive listings of 
the meaningful rt*lations of the items included and analysis of the mean¬ 
ing and significance of the contents of tlu* tables. That is for the reader 
to winiKW out of the facts, the reader who has time to study and ponder, 
to examine and reflect. 

For the most ])art 1 have used simple, nontechnical terms in this dis¬ 
cussion. But not in all cases. At the present time, no one can write on the 
field of public ox^inion in terms satisfactory to all his readers. If an author 
uses simx)le terms, satisfactory to the general reader, he ignores the 
X)yramid of language hastily throwai ux) in recent yc'ars by the sx')ecialist 
in this field. These sx')ecial terms are invented ostensibly to i^rovide an 
exact definitive terminology of non-einotion-arousing words suitable for 
use among scientists. The absence of most of tlu'se terms would provide 
the basis for an indictment of the author as an outsider, an ontlander, a 
strangcT to the code of the jou.sts. As language is truly a bond of unity, 
he might be exxx'lled into th<' outer darkix^ss. On the other hand, if the 
author bandies about this esoteric jargon too freely, there is no doubt as 
to where the general reader would willingly consign him. Therefore, I 
hav(' attemx)led to use certain of the special terms, develox^ed in recent 
years, where such words seemed to make for clarity and objectivity. 
Elsewhere 1 have eschewed such terms and striven for relative simplicity. 

There is one phrase that T would define bric'flly at this point. Through¬ 
out this book I have ref(Tred to the “common man.” T m('an the unintel¬ 
lectual man~unaware of intellec tual traditions and the history of thought. 
As Harvey Fergusson has written, “By the common man I mean the man 
who is so absorbed in the immediate and personal ends of living that he 
cannot view his destiny with any intellectual detachment. Such a man is 
cax:)able of receiving doctrines upon authority and accepting them, but 
he is typically not capable of making hypotheses on his own account.” 
Or, as Carl Friedrich notes: “The common man is neither the mass-man 
nor the average man. He is the personal symbol, the embodiment and 
image of what all have in common when they personally participate in 
communal tasks and civic duties/' 
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Preface 

I have no apologies to offer for the various stories and anecdot(\s that 
are strewn through the pages of this book. I am well aware of tht' limita¬ 
tions of such material. Slori(\s sonnetimes distort meanings, divert the 
attention or unstabilize the judgment by laughter. But they add intcTcst 
for the reader and someliiiK's really illustrate. They arc' ])aiufully objec¬ 
tionable only to the purists in any field. 

This volume, as indec'd all of my writings, is dc'dicatc'd to Ilclc'n 
Humphrey Albig, collaborator and critic, faithful tyjnst, Iric'iul and 
associate, woman of distinction—my wife. 

William Albig 
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PART ONE 


Public Opinion 


CHAPTER 1 

The Nature of Public Opinion 


The discussion of human affairs, of personal relationships and of public 
issues and actions is persistent in all societies. Such discussion deals with 
all subjects about which there is infonnation in the group. It is conducted 
in all groups, among the siinxde and the sojdiisticated, the ignorant and 
the learned, the common man and the expert. Discussion utilizes all the 
means of communic'alion—speech, gesture, print and picture. The process 
of discussion is intensified by the appearance of unusual information or 
occurrences, by controversy and by conflict. It is said that *‘a happy people 
have no histor) .” A people or grouj) in essential agreement have little to 
discuss (‘xcept the sporadic indixidual variations from the norm. In the 
simj)l(‘ folk societies such is normally the case. In such a situation, knowl¬ 
edge' is limited by the common traditions of the folk, the happenings of 
the immediate arc'a and the occa.sional infiltration of alien lore. Today, 
in th(' great society, the common man has access to a multitudinous and 
detaik'd bulk of information. He has that portion of the accumulated 
k'arning ol his culture to which he is exposed and the news of the day 
which is purveyed by newspaper and gossip, by pictures and motion pic¬ 
tures, by radio, television and all other means of communication. During 
the past geiK'ration, (his news has expanded enormously, as to both the 
size of the geographic areas from which it is drawn and the scope and 
variety of its subj('ct matter. Discussion is greatly intensified. 

Upon this mass of information, the common man projects those scales 
of valiH* with which he has been ecpiipped. Standards limit his discussion 
to some extent. Certain topics are not discussible in some groups, although 
in our day e^’erything is discussible .somewhere. Where popularly ac- 
c('pted staiidards can be applied to the various items of information, 
there need be no discussion, since there is only one value or principle 
involved. There is no debate, no controversy. Hence, there is no opinion. 
An opinion is some expression on a controversial point. Though attitudes, 
beliefs and other aspects of the mind-life are subjective, opinions are 
exprc'ssed state'mc'uts. Opinions are expressed on topics which are contro¬ 
versial, or, at least, about which .some diversity of views exi.sts. Opinions 

1 



2 Modern Public Opinion 

deal with the controversial, rather than with materials which the group 
concerned considers to be proved, or which are generally believed to be 
true. Though opinions are usually expressed in words, they may be in¬ 
dicated by gesture or any otlier form of behavior which communicates. 
A reviewer, rebuked for having slejot through the last act of a play on 
which he was to write an opinion, replied, “Sir, sleep is an opinion.” 

In a period of rapidly changing standards, the range of opinion topics 
rapidly widens as values are less absolute. In the United States in the 
mid-twentieth century, opinions are solicited and expresse^d on matters of 
religion, morals, education, the details of government, the choice of con¬ 
sumers’ goods, the administration of justice in widely iniblicized eases 
and, in general, upon the widest variety of controversial topics ever pre¬ 
sented simultaneously to the citizen. Advertisers of consumers' goods, 
special pleaders for political issues, representatives of interest-groups, and 
others clamor for his attention, his opinions and his decisions. Some con¬ 
fusion, frustration and flight from the responsibility of decision charac¬ 
terize the common man amidst this wc'lter of demands and issues. On 
innumerable subjects, a person is asked to form opinions. Competitive 
appeals by various interest-groups assail, distract and confuse him. He 
is admonished, persuaded and cajoled. In the thinking of the common 
man there is much confusion. There is a glut of news and a lack of ade¬ 
quate standards from which to interpret the rush of news. 

Villagers, with the codes that were the product of the village, are 
engulfed in cities, where complex indoctrination confuses those trained 
to the slow pace of decision in agrarian communities. In the primary 
group of the family and in intimate association, man has functioned on 
the basis of the rules, the traditions of the folk culture and also of pro¬ 
cedures developed in his own experience of association.^ lie is accustomed 
to the development of opinion regarding variant behavior and thought in 
such an intimate scene. In many of his secondary-group relationships in 
modern life, however, neither the patterns of the traditional culture nor 
his own experience offer sharp, clear-cait ways of life. Yet, under de¬ 
mocracy, he is called on to develop opinions and make decisions. His 
fumblings in this field, his economic and political ineptitudes, his lack of 
grasp of essentials, his following of personal phantoms when he should 

1 Ferdinand Tonnies noted tliat concord, custom and religion are characteristic of 
Getneinschaft (community); and coinenlion, legislation and public opinion of GesclU 
schaft (society). Tlic Gcsclhchaft conce])t has had widt' use and, indeed, exaggerated 
application in sociological literature. The first major critical foray against this over¬ 
emphasis has been made by Richard T. LaPiere in his A Theory of Social Control, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1954, pp. 1211., and elsewhere in the 
\'oluine. It is to be hoped that LaPiere’s able analysis will stimulate a reexamination 
of some of the unwarrantedly broad generalizations recently made, especially by Erich 
Fromm, David Riesman and various followers. 
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be occupied with abstract realities, make the common man a creature for 
the satirical thrusts of the more informed observer. Modern authoritarian 
rulers also express distrust of his capacity. And the mounting disdain of 
the intellectual is increasingly in evidence. The common man exhibits a 
preference for the opinion process and decision relating to personal and 
private problems and issues. lie would “win friends and influence people.’* 
lie would survey the problems of personal relationships and values. This 
has always been the despair of tlie political reformer under democracy. 
As man in the mass has been thrust into situations in which opinions and 
decisions about economic issues were required of him, the despair of the 
theorists has frequently b(‘en al)ject. In the* rising tide of popular decision 
many saw the “revolt of the masses.'* The people were pi ejecting personal 
and individual values upon the larger scene. Yet that the common man, 
with guidance and adeciiiate information, can be trained to function satis¬ 
factorily in the realm ol public aflairs is th(' premise of democracy. Later 
we shall consider the justifications for belief in the quality of the opinions 
expressed by large publics and the bases for skepticism of their worth. 

THE MEANING OF PUBLIC OPINION 

There has been litth^ agreement among sociological theorists, politi¬ 
cal scientists and social psychologists on the exact meaning of ‘public 
opinion.** The term has been loosely used, sometimes in n'ference to 
widespread beliefs, “climate of opinion,” consensus, the mores and the 
more settled convictions of a gioup; at times, to the process of develop¬ 
ing opinions, as distinguished Irom the product; elsewhere, to statements 
which are the result ol a reasoned, logical proc(\ss as contrasted with those 
which have been arrived at by illogical means; and the like. We shall 
not attempt a historical n'sume of the various meanings that commenta¬ 
tors of differing schools of thought and of different periods have ascribed 
to this term.^ Let us consider merely a few of the more important recent 
distinctions and definitions. 

“ In spite of tlie widespread use of the tenn “public opinion” during the past two 
centuries, there is surprisingly little anahtic writing concerning its meaning, its con¬ 
stituent elements and the opinion process. For outstanding discussions in diilercMit 
periods, sec: W. Mackinnon, On the Rise, Frof^ress, and Present State of Public 
Opinion in Great Britain, Saunders and Otiey, London, 1828, W. Bagehot, Physics 
and Politics, 1872, chaji. 5; G. C. Thomi^son, Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield, 
J88(j, vol. J, pp. 29-40; G. Tardc, L’O'fnnion et la foule, 1901; A. V. Dicey, Law and 
Public Opinion in England, 1905; J. Br\ce, The American Commonwealth, 1889, vol. 
II, pp. 261-408; C. II. Cooley, Social Organization, chaps. 12, 13, 34, 1909, Social 
Process, chap. 31, 1918; A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government, 1913, 
Public Ojnnion in War and Peace, 1923; C. L. King, Public Opinion as Viewed by 
Eminent Political Theorists, Univeisity of rennsylv ania lavtiires, 1916; W. Lippmann, 
Public Opinion, 1922; J. Dewey, The Public and Its Problems, 1927; L. J. Carr, in 
Cooley, Angcll and Carr, Introductorif Sociology, 1933, chajis. 22, 23, 24; Harris 
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V Our position is that opinion is any expression on a controversial topic. 
Public opinion results from the interaction of persons ui)on one another in 
any type of group. The opinion process occurs in groups varying in size 
from two to the largest number ever responding to common stimuli on a 
controversial issue. Publics are simply large groups. At any time there 
may be a prevailing, or dominant, view existing in a group, but there are 
also any number of other opinions maintained by the mt'mbers of that 
group. There may or may not be a majority expressing a common opinion. 
The opinion process is the interaction occurring within a group on a con¬ 
troversial issue. The group opinion is the prodiict of that interaction, the 
resultant expression including all the j)osilions maintained by members of 
the group. This group opinion is not static but is in flux as new elements 
are introduced into the discussion. The opinion process in the group may 
be a reasoned, logical analysis and procedure. In large groups it is more 
often involved in sentiment, emotion, casual impressions and various 
illogical elements. Let us amplify these statements. 

Opinion is expressed through some of the means of communication. On 
the basis of the expressed ox)inion one ma\ and does assume attitudes, 
mind-sets, beliefs and other subjective states, but the opinion is expression 
on a controversial issue. "There can be no such thing as opinion without 
stating the content of the ojiinion in language' form. The response of 
individuals to this common stimulating situation may be either verbal 
or nonverbal. It may, for example, be a grimace, gesture or ('motional 
expression. This redaction, however, must be capable' of being readily 
translated into words, such, for examx:)le, as e'xjiressions of agreement or 
api^roval.” Opinion may achiesT expression in any understandable and 
translatable act. Ox^inion expression is behavior. But this does not mean 
that opinions can be adequatc'ly described in behavioristic terms. By no 
means. Any fniitful examination of c'xpression of ox^inion must relate the 
opinions to the subjective states out of which the opinions have emerged. 
“The extreme behaviorist assumes that there is only one* way in which 
physical processes can be studied, namely through outward action. Now 
an object that is immediately presented may produce outward activity 
without either understanding or belief.” ‘ If ten x^eople say that they do 
not like Italians, that is an expression of oxoinion. We may record that 
expression on any type of de'tailed test that has been created. But the 
reasons for that dislike may be so varied and diverse that in a changing 
situation one of those individuals may change his opinion statement 

Foundation Lectures, Public Opinion and Woild Politics, Uni\ ('rsity of Chicago Press, 
1933; F. G. Wilson, The Klenicnts of Modern Politics, 1936, chaps. 10, 11; W. Bauer, 
"'Public Opinion,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 12: 669-674. 

® F. n. Allport, "Toward a Science of Public Oi^iiiion,” Pub. Opin. Quar., 1: 1: 14. 

^ R. M. Eaton, Symbolism and Truth, Harv'ard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1925, p. 25. 
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within an hour, whereas another holds to his position for a lifetime. The 
record of opinion statements is a record of behavior, but that is simply a 
starting point for the description of the opinion process. To proclaim, as 
does the behaviorist, that he is concerned only with overt \ erbal behavior 
in this field is to depart very far from science, which is the description of 
n'ality. 

An opinion is an e\prc‘ssion about a controversial point. “An opinion 
may be dc'fined as the accc‘ptanc‘e of one among two or more inconsistent 
views which are capable of being accepted by a rational mind as true.” ® 
It may thus be distinguished from a demonstration or proof. There arc 
certain rt'lations, tliough few(T than commonl)' supposed, that are gen¬ 
erally accej')ted as pro\'ed. A cliild may give a uni(jue answer to the prob¬ 
lem of three times tliree. But his answer is an error; it is not an opinion. 
It is \'ariation from (‘stablish('d truth. Now, of course, almost all our 
knowlt^dge is relative', but that residue which is generally accepted at any 
given time is not the subje'ct of opinion. In addition to the ge'iicrally 
aecepte'd demonstrations and proofs, there are those propositions which, 
within the' limits of any group, are accepted as unquestionable. These, 
too, are' not the subjc'ct of opinion within that group. Opinions enuTge 
at controversial points, when the old, accepted patterns break down, 
when doubt has ris(*n, when the tenets of any group are (piestioned. 
W'lien thc'ie is an aw^arc'iu'ss of discrepancy, the situation is defiiu'd, solu¬ 
tions are pres(‘nt('d and opinions are formed. 

Opinion may bc' defiiK'd as contrasted to the noncontroversial, but what 
is a public opinion? This is a controversial concept. There are many opin¬ 
ions on public opinion. And real issues are inv^olved. What constitutes a 
public? In sociological speculation, “public” is made synonymous wdth 
“group.” In all groups there' arc some controversial issues. Therefore, the 
opinion proce'ss is o])('rative to a greater or less extent in all groups, from 
a primary group ('ugaged in gossi]:) and discussion to an international 
organization. In a public involv ed in the opinion process, we have a group 
of ]:)eopl(' wdio are confronh'd by an issue, w'ho are divided in their ideas 
as to how to meet the issue, and who engage in discussion over the issue.® 

From the viewpoint of public as group, a public opinion is the expres¬ 
sion of all those membi'rs of a group who are giving attention in any w^ay 
to a given issue. The public opinion includes the expression of the nia 
jority (if there be a majority) and the minority or all the minorities at 
any given time. If the differences are so great and persistent that the 
minorities will not acquiesce to function with the majority, then there is 

A, L. L()W(’ll, Vuhlir Opinion in War and Peace, Harvard UnivorsiW Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1923, p. 12. 

^ See Ht'ibt'rl Blumer in Outline of the Prinriphs of Socioh^i/, Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
New York, 1940, p. 189. 
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no public-there are several publics. Publics exist only when the con¬ 
stituent meinb(*J's will function together. In order to have public opinion, 
"A majority is not enough, and unanimity is not required, but the opinion 
must be such that while the minority may not share it, they feel bound, 
by conviction, Jiot by fear, to accc'pt it; and if (h'lnocrac) is complete the 
submission of the minority must be given ungrudgingly.” ' might call 
this th(‘ ck'inocratic definition of publics. In such publics, there is a process 
of interaction, the maintenance of a plurality of i)ositions, and the toler¬ 
ance* of minority views. In conteiniiorary totalitarian states with monopo¬ 
listic propaganda, such publics are intolerable. They must be churned 
into masses conditioned to uniform (Expression. 

There is another problem as to the* nature of the public opinion, a 
haunting and confusing subject for the social theorist. F. H. Allport has 
referred to it as the personification of public opinion, the personification 
of the public and the “group fallacy” of the public. “Public opinion, ac¬ 
cording to this fiction, is thought of as some kind of being which dwells 
in or above the group, and th(*n expresses its view, upon various issu(3s as 
they arise. The ‘voice* of public opinion,’ or the ‘public conscience,’ are 
metaphors of this sort. ... A related fictic^n is one in which the notion 
of a collective, superorganic being is applied not to the opinion process 
itself, but to the public which holds it. . . . Somewhat h'ss mystical, but 
equally uncritical, is the usage of those w'ho renounce the idea of a col¬ 
lective ('utity or group mind, holding that wIkmi they say ‘the x^ublic’ they 
mean individuals; but who, nevertheless, go on employing such phrases 
as ‘the public wants so and so’ or ‘the country vot(*d dry.’ ” We have here 
the old problem of the “individual” and “society” which has been recast 
in myriad forms. Public opinion, it is maintained, is something more than 
individual opinions. Obviously, the final (*xj)rcssion of a public opinion is 
more than the individual opinions with which the process starts. There 
has been interaction. Though xniblic opinion exists only in the minds of 
individuals, it is the product of a collective mental liic. 

Will the resultant expressions of opinion, which appear after the opin¬ 
ion process in any group, be the average of individual opinions at the time 
when the process started? Obviously not, for the opinion process has 
introduced new elements; the convincing opinions of the better informed, 
the prejudices and emotional responses aroused during the interaction, 
the injection of personal prestige into the process, and the like. Will the 
result be above or below the average, as measured by realistic judgment 

^ A. L. Lowell, Puhlic Opinion and Pojmlar Government, Longmans, Gn’cni & Co., 
Inc., New York, 1913, p. 15. 

” All[X)rt, op. cit., pp. 7 and 8. For a critical discussion of this problem, see Allporl's 
article and also Cx. A. Lundberg, “Public Opinion from a Behavioristic Viewpoint,” 
Am. Jour. Social., 36: 387-405. 
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and conclusions? In the absence of relatively exact, analytic interpreta- 
tioiis of the opinion process in large publics, the answer will depend on 
the faith of the coinin('ntator in the capacity of the common man. A cen¬ 
tury ago, W. A, Mackinnon declared, “Public opinion may be said to be 
that sentiment on any given subject which is entertained by the best in- 
lorrned, most intelligent, and most moral persons in the c ommunity, which 
is gradually spread and adopted by nearly all persons of any education or 
propc^r feeding in a civilized state.’' C. II. (Cooley state's, “Thc're is a wide¬ 
spread, but as I believe a fallacious, id(\a that the public thought or action 
must in some way express the working of an a\'erage or commonplace 
mind, must be some' kind of a mean between the higher and lower intelli¬ 
gences making up the group. . . . A little common-sense and observation 
will show that the exjnession of a grotip is nearly always superior, for the 
purpose in hand, to the avc'rage capacity (;f its membcTs.” But another 
group of writers, in depieeiation of the judgment and capacity of the 
common man, maintains that the opinions of the wiser members of a 
society are usually ignorc'd and that the level of majority opinion and 
decision is vcTy low iiich'C'd, 

Great confusion in terms has occurrc'd because “public opinion” has 
been used by one group of writers as a label for the content of group 
opinion (that is, tlu' statements of all the members of the group at any 
given time), whereas another group of writers ref (‘is to xmblic opinion as 
the* proc(‘SS of opinion formation.C. H. Cooley wrote, “Public opinion, 
if wish to s(‘e it as it is, should be regarded as an organic process, and 
not merely as a state of agrc'ement about some question of the day.” 
Certainly statements of opinion can be understood only in relation to the 
int(‘raction that preceded the statement, but, as a matter of labels, we 
shall designate the formation of opinions as “opimon process.” But on 
active issues, individual opinions may change rapidly. There is constant 
flux. A record of opinion at a given time may be true only momentarily. 
To make a record by means of opinion tests or polling simply freezes the 
process. However, the entire opinion process, as w("ll as the* r(‘ports on 
particular opinions from time to time, are all part of public opinion as we 
shall use th(' term. 

® W. Mackinnon, op. r//., p. 15. 

Jf’C. H. Coolev, SocAal Organization, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1909, pp. 
123, 124. ' 

L. T. Carr has stated this issue clearly in ‘Tublic Opinion as a Dynamic Conc-ept,*' 
Sociol Soc. Res., 13: 18-30. 

C. H. Cooley, Social Process, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1918, p. 378. 
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BELIEFS AND CONSENSUS 

There arc rcktivcly stable beliefs which, at any given time, are not im 
volx'cd in the opinion process. A state of agreement following an oinnion 
controv ersy is a consensus. It is a relati^ely (|uic‘sc('nt period in the flux 
of social change. Every existing belief has b(‘en questioiK'd at sonic time 
in th(' histor)' of a culture. "E\ cry consen.siis is a won agreement; to realize 
it as such n'ciuires a background of awareness of disagrcHMuents from 
which the harmony has c'liKTged.” " And, of course, large publics are not 
commonl) awan* of the liistory of their cherislu'd belie!s and so regard 
them as universally true and self-evident. 

A eons(*nsus may be achieved within groujis widely difl’ering as to size, 
maturity and the degree's of complexity of their ps\'ehological processes. 
Experts ac'hieve consensus on theorit^s. Tlu* history of ideas illustrates the 
starts and stops of the professional thinker. Fublit s n'ach consensus on 
ethical, political and economic issues. Even large* publics may lie in sub¬ 
stantial agreement. There is then consensus of the t\'pe that Montescpiieu 
designatc^d as tlu' esprit gencrai that Rousseau spoke* of as the volontc 
gctieralc and that the English theorists called “public will.” The ethical 
consensus which \\'. C. Sumner labek'd the “inore's” an* states of agree¬ 
ment and are outside* the realm of opinion. Among the bulk of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Mississippi, a public opinion on int(*nnaiTiage between whites 
and blacks cannot be said to exist. The subjc'ct is not discussible; it is part 
of the mores. Wilhelm leaner speaks of organic opinion as meaning these* 
relatively fixed views, and Ferdinand Tiinnies notes three* stage's of fixity: 
dir Festc\ die Fliissi<i,r and dir Luft(iriig(\ roiighl\' translated as the solid, 
the fluid and the gase'ous. In cominunitv, or Crmcinsrhaff, there are tlie 
popular beliefs, the Volksstiiniuunii, and Volksgrfidilr, which are to be* 
sharply distinguished from the social judgme'nts to be refei red to as public 
opinion.'" Public opinion, in the definition which we propose, deals with 
those* topics wliich are* controversial and discussible in the publics con¬ 
cerned, and not with those asix*cts of mind-life which are comparatively 
fixed. The political scientist usually has included the whole strc'am of com¬ 
munity thought as part of public opinion, the v^alues that have* long be*e*n 
accepted in tradition, as we*ll as the imme*diatcly controversial. I l)elie've 
that the distinctions in te*rminology wliich I have proposed make for 
gre*ater clarity in discussion. 

The nine'tc*enth-century social theorists epiite genc'rally included both 
the materials on which consensus existed and also the controversial items 

H. M. Kalloij, “CoiiscMisiis,” Ency. Soc. Sci., 4: 225. 

P. A. Palmer, “FtTclinand Tonni(*.s and His Tlieory of Public Opinion,” Pub. Opin. 
Qmr,, 2: 4: 58(3 tf. 
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as part of the general eontent of public opinion. A. V, Dicey writes of 
public opinion as a body of convictions and beliefs and prejudices, as 
well as of what he calls crosscurrents due to controversy. But we may 
logically distinguish between consensus and opinion. Plato confined opin¬ 
ion to that which is subject to change. Opinions are developed about 
admittedly controversial topics, whereas, in belief or consensus, “an idea 
fills the mind to the e\c‘liision of possibk* alternath es.“ 

In modern life, awareness of oth(T and conflicting beliefs has made for 
relativism. Ck'rtainty has been extensively undermined. The enlargement 
of c ommunication first brought the variant beliefs, codes and standards to 
the attention of the professional thinker and then, to some extcnit, popu- 
larizc'd such knowledge. The areas of certainty were narrowed. Thus, the 
field of opinion widens, and the' sphere of consensus diminishes. 


PUBLIC OPINION, REASON AND EMOTIONS 

Confidence in the* power of rc'ason has waxed and watied throughout 
the history of thought. Rationalism “aims to regulate individual and social 
life in accordance \Nith principles of reason and to eliminate as far as 
possible or to rel(\gate to thc‘ background c'vcTj thing irrational.” P. A. 
Sorokin isolates the upward niovemcaits of rationalism as from 540 to 
150 B.C.; the second half oi the fifth and first half of the fourth century b.c. 
(SocTates, Plato, Aristotle); about 200 b.c.; about 80 B.c.; the twelfth, 
thirtecMith and first half of the fourteenth centuries; the first half of the 
fiftc'enth century; the sixtecaith and first half of the seventeenth centuiies; 
and the caul of the (‘ightecaith and beginning of the ninetecMith c*enturies.^ * 
Faith in the c'apacity of the common man to form his opinions on the basis 
of rational principles has fluctuated in like manc'r. During the last period 
of rationalism the* great societies were canerging. Social and psychological 
thinking of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was domi¬ 
nated by the concept of reason and by the assumption that man is a 
rational animal. In x)olitics there was the (‘nuTgenee of democracy and 
faith in the rational mai). Economic a.ssuinptions posited rational choices, 
and philosophy assumed tlu' calm deliberation of goods and ills. Rational 
C'apacity was Relieved to be inluMent in the individual, to be cultivated 
by education and enlighteminent. Th(* optimism of the nineteemth century 
was bast'd upon this faith. Knowlc'dge could solve everything, and with 
industry it was yours. 

Then another “flight from reason” began. Darwinian C'volution linkc'd 
the species, and there was no reason to believe that instinctive drives 

B. C^rootluiysc'ii, “Rationalism,” Fnnj. Snr. Sri., 13: 113. 

P. A. Sorokin, Sorial mid Culhmd Dtfuajuics, American Book Company, New 
York, 1937, vol. 11, diap. ]. 
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might not dominate reason in man. Psychology was providing a descrip¬ 
tion of man's thinking tliat made the doctrines of “rational man” appear 
to be specnlative wishful thinking. It was increasingly assumed that tlie 
older breed of political and economic theorists had erred in regarding 
Ilian as a purely rational being. In the twentieth century the flight from 
rc'asoii gathered inonK'ntuni. In literature, an increasing number of in- 
Hucntial writers r(*]\‘cled the primacy of the intellect and denied, as Aldous 
Huxley said, “that there is an intrinsic superiority in mental, conscious, 
voluntary lile over physical, intuitm\ instinctual life.” The cult of D. II. 
Lawrence was built upon the assumptions about deep, instinctive drives, 
lh(' voice of the blood, the final reality of de('])-st'ated, primal, emotional 
urges. Considerations of orderly and logical analysis were supplanted by 
emphasis upon lU'rves, instinct, emotion, intuitive sensual memori(\s and 
the like. Ps)'C‘holog\ disparaged the amount and thoroughness of rational 
and logical thinking. Emotional drives were emphasized, the instinct 
theories proliferat(‘d, behaviorism and conditioning w(*re exttaisiv^elv d(‘- 
scribc'd, (‘motional linkag(\s with vt‘rbal and pcTsonal symbols wc're illus¬ 
trated, th(' tricks of th(' mind in rationalizing and stereotyping were gh'e- 
fully exhibited, the unconscious vv'as uncovered and otlu'r psychological 
partial descriptions vv(‘re parad(‘d. I'he political theorist ajiplied a portion 
of th(‘S(‘ doctrines to political Junctioning and public opinion. The first 
incisive analysis (1908) was Graham Wallas's Human Nature in rolitics. 
His thesis was that “political thinking in the past has assunu'd a degree 
of intellectuality in mankind that mankind never really possessed. The 
human nature with which lie is conccTiied is the jire-rational and uon- 
rational behavior wdiich comjilieates political procc'sses ev'c'ryw^here.” 
Harold Laski declared that formal doctrine and popular opinion were 
rationalizations of cU'cper drives in men. Thc\se rationalizations were the 
oric'iitations of each era to the new set of living conditions. There were 
many emulators of such writings. 

Political practitioners provided antirationalistic and anti-intell(‘ctual- 
istic ideologies in sujiport of the new authoritarian states orgauiz(‘d about 
Fascist, Nazi and C^ommunist doctrines. Tlu‘r(‘ was a remarkable growth 
of bigotry and intolerance, of avowed faith in viokmce and of the con¬ 
sciously organized management of oxnnioii through propagandas that 
promulgated conclusions and depreciated appeals to reason. There was 
a widesprt'ad decline in the prestige of reason. 

During the past fifty years there has bc^en a vast increase in organized 
special pleading. Reform groups were pc^rfecting their technkiues of pop¬ 
ular app(*al. Conflicting doctrinexs were sc^eking a hearing. (Commercial 
advertising was creating markets for the distribution of the growing 

C. Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, lloughlcjii Miflliri Company, Boston, 1909, 
p. 2L 
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7 lumber of consumers' goods. Newspapers and other media of communi¬ 
cation fought for eireulations. All of these showed by their practices 
tliat their directors had decreasing faith in the effectix cness of rational 
a]:)pc'als. In commercial adv(Ttising, there is a score of attempts to in- 
lluence buying by emotional appeals to one anah'sis of the quality ol 
the product. Commenting on these trends, a philosophcT states, “If, in 
the name of reason, you summon a man to alter his lundarnental piir- 
]^os(‘S—to ]mrsue, say, the general happiness rather than his own power— 
\()u will fail, and you will deserve to fail, since n'ason alone cannot detcT- 
niine the end of life.” Those who maintain that the onl\ proper way to 
inlluence a human being is to encourage him to think for himself and who 
ha\'e faith in his capac ity to do so effc'ctivc'ly arc* in combat with the prag¬ 
matic practitioiu'rs of powca* by any means. 

PUBLICS AND THE SENTIMENTS 

It it diffic'ult to evaluate' the idatixe importance' oF emotional ri‘S])onses 
and of othc'i* factors on major puldic issue's.’" Panotional ('h'lne'nts usually 
bulk large, for as Profc'ssor CiOoley l»as said, “the originalitx of the' masse's 
is to be found not so much in foianulate'd idea as in sentiment. . . . 
common people, as a rule', live more in the ec'utral cnrre'iit of human 
('\perience than inc'n of wealth and distinc'tion . . . some' te'ndc'ncy to 
isolation and spiritual impove'rishine'iit is likely to go with any sort of 
distinction or privih'ge' . . . tlie se'ntiment of ]')(‘Opl(‘ is most r('adil\ and 
successfully evcrcise'd in their judgment of pe'rsons.” Se'ntiinc'iit and 
('motional response are fre'cinently relate'd to the major stimulus, the 
s\mbol of the person, wf)rd, slogan, place, object, cerc'mony and tlu' like. 
And the nuinbe'r and pi'opoition of ('motional appc'als art' multi{)lit'd as 
the' publics hicrcusc in size'. The popularization of a political program, 
economic doctiine or tht'ologieal cTeed necessitate's broad emotional a})- 
peals. Of Americ'an Me'thodism, an observcT writt's, “The ad\'ance of 
Mc'thodisin with its passionate proj^aganda, broade'ued and coarsenc'd 
rc'ligious thought. The Mc'thodists aeldre\ss('d themscKt'S to the masst's, 
and atte'inpted to control tht'ir way of life. They ma> not havt' possesse'd 
the cultiual traditions of Ne'w England, but they had the' faculty of gri])- 
ping the souls of the mass(\s.” Excitement and c'motional thrill, ('V('n of 

R. Riiss(‘ll, “Power o\(n Opinion,” Sal. Rev., Am;. 1 1938, ]). 13. 

’‘For an (*\c‘ollent, lliontib i)opnlan7(Hl, .stateniont ol oinotion in mass ino\(‘iinaits, 
see R, Fnlop-Miller, Leaders, Preamers and Rebels^ The \hking Pic\ss Int ., New York, 
1935; contrast this witli a shallow and iinsediolarly treatment in J. II I)<'nist)n, Kmo- 
tional Currents in American History, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N('\v Yoik, 1932. 

II. Cooley, Social Orf^atiization, C^harles St'ribner’s Sons, New York, 1909, pj). 
135, 130, 138, 142. Quoted by ptninission. 

M. J. Bonn, The American Adienture, The John Da> Company, Inc., New York. 
1934, p. 249. 
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fear, if not too \'ioleiit, is a pleasurable experience'. Of course, popular 
emotional responses are of short duration, and successively stronger 
stimuli must be applied to rc'taiii the state. Hence, in wartime, in racial 
conflict or class struggles, incr(‘asingly crude and violent appt'als usually 
appear as the struggle progrc'sses. 

Large publics cherish the emotions and sentiments and apply them to 
public issues. (George \Vashington said, “The pt'ople must feel before they 
will se('/’ Disraeli stated that we ar(‘ not indebtc'd to reason for the great 
achievt'inents of man, lor man is truly grc'at only when lu' acts from the 
passions that app(*al to his imagination, hanotion and sentiment are at 
once a basis of strength and of weakness in th(* oj^inions of large publics. 
Under political dc'mocracy. the sentiments of public's can mitigate the 
inhuman and frc'cjuently scll-interc'slt‘d judgmc'nts of elites. But again, 
the' sc'ntiinc'iits fr('(|uently distort tlu‘ jiidgmc'nt of massc's. Llilui Boot, 
as Secrc'tary of State, wrote that wlu'ii forc'ign affairs are handlcnl by 
dc'spots the dangc'r lies in sinister* purposes, but when policy on forc'ign 
affairs is largc'ly doininatc'd by the pc'ojilc', the dangc'r lies in mistaken 
belicTs and ennotions. Dc'mocrac*)' holds to the principle' that some' mc'ii arc' 
rational and, on many issue's, some arc' not, and that it is possible* to bring 
]X)pular judgmc'nts around to positions that are rationally defensible. To 
provide time for the' c'lncTgc'ncc' of such judgmc'nts, the' systc'in of democ¬ 
racy in tlie Unitc'd State's has incorporatc'd man\ t\pc\s of rc'prc'sc'ntatioii 
and of checks and balances upon the initial opinions of publics. 

The personal and provincial intc'rc'sts, tlic' sc'nthiR'iits and emotions of 
massc's of pc'oplc' c*mc*rging in exprc'ssions of opinion, often place a salu¬ 
tary check on tlu' excessc's of spc'cial intc'rc'sts and c'litc's. This was the 
strength of ninc'tc'c'nth-cc'ntury democracy. But the' sentiments may bc' 
confused in a coinplc’x culture with c-onflicting trends, and they may be 
corrupted, degenc'ratc'cl and cxploitc'cl by Ic'adc'rs. This c'xploiting of the 
sentiments is one' of the grimiiier aspc'cts of the' twc'ntieth century. It is a 
prc'occiipation of the* Fascists and Communists c-onvc'rting publics into 
malleable massc'S, as well as a preoccupation of some private* individuals 
and groups undc'r political dc'mocracy. 

THE IDEOLOGY 

Popular opinions do not c'xist as separate, disjointed, unrc'latcd items. 
Although the opinions of the common man are by no means totally con¬ 
sistent, thc'i’c are underKing .systems of thought. During the' past eentury, 
general ]3opular thought systems have been incre'asingly referred to as 
“ideologic's.'' Confusioii and glaring inconsistencies have' become* evident 
in pe)pular the)ught and action as the commem man has had access to con¬ 
flicting idee)le)gies in religion, pe)litics and economics. 
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A considc'ration of tlie lift* of an inclivicUial, a pt'ople or an ago must 
begin with an inventor}' of its sN’steins of thought. There are always eom- 
])Je\es of po])ular eon\ietious and belit'fs that are luudaineiital and dt*- 
eisi\e for the lile of a time. UndtTlying sueh popular thought are the 
s\ stems provided by the professional philosopher, tht‘ologian, politieal 
theorist and eeouomist.-^' \\ lum both the* proft*ssional thinker and the 
eommoii man (‘onsidt^red sueh belitds as (*inanations from C.od, from 
iiatun* or Irom uuderlx ini;. immutablt* truth, the}' bt'lie\('d that tlu* state¬ 
ments ol their ()])poiu‘iits or enemi(‘s were* lies, (‘rrors, inisint(‘rpretations 
and miseone(‘ptions r(‘sultiiig Irom the aetivities of the* dt‘\il or irom the 
faullv perc‘e]^tual or couec'jitual apparatus of misguided souls. There were 
absolutes, and the* right(‘ous and favor(*d people reeeived th(‘m. All others 
were in error and in some way personally resx)onsibl(* for th(‘ir d(*relic- 
tions from the tnitli or lor their iailun‘s to aehie\'e it. On tlu* other hand, 
ideology imi)lies a s}st(‘m of ideas relatc'd to the lib' situations of its 
(Teators. As sueh it is (hanging, i(‘Iati\(* and nonabsolute*. “The* ideas 
(‘\])ressed by the* subje'C't arc* thus regarded as funetions ol his existenee. 
11iis nu'ans that opinions, stab'inc'nts, propositions and s\ stems of id(*as 
are not taken at tlu'ir lace \alu(‘, but are intt'rprete'd in the light of the 
life* situation of the one who e\pre*sses them. It signifie's lurther that the 
spe'e'ifie charaete*!* and life* situation ol the subje^'t inlliie'iice* his opinions, 
pe*reepti()ns and inte‘rj)retations.’ In the* ieie^ology, c'e’rtLiin elistorteel 
and partial!}' untrue* e'one‘e])tion.s of pe*r.sons are* regarele’d as le*gends, 
eertain the*ories as m\ths, anel postulate's anel assumj)tions as “guiding 
fictions.” 

Sueh a re-lative* ee)ne'eptie)n e)f human the)ught ce)uld ne)t ele\e‘le)p until 
ve’ry re*ee*iitly in the* histe)ry of themght. The* se)eie)logy e)f thought remains 
a startling vie*w te) many se)eial the'orists, anel the concept has scarcely 
])e'ue'trated te) the c*e)mme)n man, exempt in the form of Marxian dialectics 
that branel e)p])e)sing eloe trines as class ielee)le)gie'S. Nor is it a comfortable 
or C'omforting doctrine* te) masse's e)f maukinel \\he) still pre*fe‘r tei cjue'st foi 
the absolutes with S(*lf-st\led infallible* guieles. Ilitle'r, Mussolini, la*nin, 
Stalin anel oth(*r elie tate)rs w'he) ha\'e* tinke're'd toge*the*r certain dogmatic 
absolute's feir the* masse*s have* prove'd once me:)rc that theae* is a j:)eTsiste'nt 
popular cry of “What .shall I be'lie’ve' to be* sa\'(*el?” flegel has cast a long 
shade)w oveT large* .se'ete)rs of moele*rn the)ught. \s A. N. White'heael has 
WTitte'u, “Man has always se)ught the* perfe'ct, harme)nie)us and e)rele*rly 
unive'rsc.”And John Dcwve'y ne)tes, “TIutc is seime'thing dee'p w ithin 

Prolcssor Sorokin, o]) rif., ^ol. II, lias j>io\uk‘cl a stucK, largolx (iii.intit.itixo, of 
the lliK'tiiations anti Irontls in siu li s\ stems 

K. Mannlieim, Ideolneji (ind Vtapw ( Knulisli tians.), Hareoiiil, llrace and Com- 
pain . Ine., New York, 1931), ]> oO (.)noled Iw peiinission. 

-- A. N. Wliitelieacl, .Se/rner and the Modem World, New American labrarv of 
W'oild laleratnre, Tne , New Vnik, 1923, 2o0. 
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Iiiiinaii uatnre itsc'lf wliicli pulls toward settled relalionsliips. Inertia and 
the t('nd('iic) toward stability belong to emotions and desires as W(‘1I as 
to masses and molecnh's." - * ibit, in s])ite of the desin' for absolnt(‘S and 
the “quest for ec'rtaint), ’ the relativ^e nature of tlionght systems and llu‘ 
relatiojisliijxs ])etw(M‘n thonglit and group interests beeome inert'asingly 
apparent in our di\ersifi(‘d world. 

I’he eone(q:)t of ideology arose in western Europe when \arious popular 
thought s)stems were ob\iously in confliet as religious, politieal and 
finally ('eonomic' eontroveisies engaged the attention of the eommon man. 
Suspicion of the (jualit) of the ad\ersary's thinking found justific'ation in 
branding that thinking as “ideological, ’ that is, as partial, incomplete 
and limited by his tiiiK' and place, his station and class. Th(‘ se\('ntecnth 
century had a phrase, “climate of opinion.” It was beginning to be recog¬ 
nized that ideas had a sc'ttiiig, and that “wlietluM* arguments c'ommand 
assent or not dc^pends h'ss upon the logic tljat convevs tl)('m than u])on 
the climate of opinion in which they are sustained.” bac on wrote of 
the “idola,” the idols, pliantoms, preconc'eptions, the illusions, of tlie popu¬ 
lace. Glimmerings of the conevpt of ideology were appi'aring in \arious 
writings. Montescpikai, in the narrow world of the eightc'i'nth century 
and witli scanty knowlcnlge of c'ivili/ations other than tlu' European and 
the (Jlassical, tric'd to sliow the trends of civilization and to make' people 
conscious of the fact that mc*n's nu'ntalities wen' conditioned by tiu* 
systems in which they li^x'd. Social organization was bc'coniing more 
intricatt'; classes and interest groups were arising. Not only was the 
“thought of the* ])alacc one thing and that of tlie public sfinan' anothc r,” 
as Mac'hiavc'lli had noted, but thcTc were also ^ari()us groups with divc'rse 
ways of thinking. “The inodcTu conception of ideology' \yas born y\h('n 
Napoleon, finding that this group of philosophers yvas opi)osing his im¬ 
perial ambitions, contcin])tuously lab(*llc'd them ‘ideologists.’ Thc'n'by tlu' 
yvord took on a ch'rogatory mc'aning which, like' the word ‘doctrinaire,’ 
it has retainc'd to the present day. . . . What is dc'i)rc'ciatc'cl is the' valid¬ 
ity of the adversary’s thought bec'aiise it is regarded as unn'alistic.” 
The derogatory connotations of idc'ology were' furthc'red in the' Marxian 
writings. Marx discussed rc'ligion, law and systems of thought as ideolo¬ 
gies bc'iieficial to the capitalists. Marxian thought place'd eniphasis u]r)n 
class position and class interests in thought. A rewolutionary movement 
must have an ideology. Just bc'fore fascism emerged in Italy, Mussolini 

J. Dewey, The Public and Us Problems, Henry Holt and Company, Ine., New 
York, 1927, p. 213. 

-• C. L. Becker, The llcaicnhj Oitij of the FAfditecnth-ccnturtj Philosophers, Yale 
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('xhorted his followers to “utilize the coming mouths before our party 
convention to create a j^hilosophy of Fascism/’ 

But ideology was not only an intellectual weapon but also a valuable 
conceptual tool. Thought is conditioned by time and place* and by group 
interests. C(*rtainly this is not (‘r|ually true* of all kinds of thought. Scien¬ 
tific thought, theological thought and philoso]')hy have their own histories 
and deep roots. But popular thought on political and economic issues is 
especially ideologiciil. \\alues in a cidtun* provide a fraiiK* ol reference 
for thinking. In Sj:)ain, the J('suits have* l(‘ft marks on the* national char- 
act(T. Indire'ctiK'Ss and cl(‘\crn(‘ss are estecancHl in conversation; frankiK'ss 
is considercxl iin])ardonable naivete!'. It is difficult for an American or 
Fairopean, with his conceptions of sovere'ignty and of ('\('cuti\e‘ powder, 
to grasp the' x5i>ych()logic‘al attitude' of the Japane'se* pe'ople toward their 
enipc'ror. There is no paralle'k no We'ste'rn analogy. The ideologies difler. 
The' coiiee‘])t of ide‘olog\’ is a use'ful way ol thinking about popular C'Om- 
plexes and syste'ms ol iek'as. As re'hitivism in the' de'seription of thinking, 
it illumines many othe'rwise* unintelligible' dilfe'rences be'tween classes, 
intere'st-groups and e'litire c ultures. 

A popular idc'ology must be* simple and must be' adapted to simple 
mentalitie's. As a public crc'c'd it must be irnple'ine'nte'd wn’th symbols of a 
rc'adily compre'hensible t}’])('. ‘Thus it is that most of mans be'lun’ior is 
symbolic of the' various characters which he assumes. This is true not only 
of his l)C'ha\'i()r as a warrior or a pric'st, but exte'uds e*\’e‘n to such ])rac'- 
tical concc'rns as c'atiiig and drinking, with thc'ir little rituals of highly 
decorated table's anel se'rvice*. The* w^ords, ccTeanonies, theorie'S, and prin- 
cijdes and other symliols which man uses make him beiie've* in the* reality 
of his dre'ams and thus gi\e purpose* to his life*.’’*' So the ide'ology is 
couched in symbols to which the bedievc'r ma\ respond. Mussolini wrote, 
“There must l^e* music and l)ann(’rs to kindle enthusiasm. I’he mob is loose 
and dispe*rsed as a shoal of fish until thc'y’re* wa*!! disciplinc'd and led. 
Thc'y don't ne'ed to know^; but the faith that mo\'es mountains must Hash 
from the orator’s soul into their own, like* the* radio that can e*\cite* the 
world with a mighty thought, Be*all\ the te'iidencv of our rnode’rn folks 
to believe is . . . ejuite* jiast be'lie'l.” 1’he ide*olog\ is e'\press(*cl in pcT- 
sonal s)’mbols, emblems and language* fe)rms. The use's of slogans, c'atc'h- 
words, cries and other pojmlar vc*rbal sxmbeHs are* mc'aningful in thc'ir 
particular c'onte'xts. The assexiate'd e'lnotional n's])onsc*s are usually ill 
uncleTstood by those of ane)thc'r time who may attempt to understand the 
potency of these* phrases. Indeed, it is with grc'at difficulty that we ac*hie\e 
any true appreciation of past SMiibols or ol those of an opposing ideology. 

I'T T. W. Arnold, 77/c Symhoh of (loi erument, Yale Uni\e*rsi(\ Pk^ss, N(‘\v lla\ni, 
Conn., 1985, Pniacc*. Qnott el In' pcrniissieni. 

B. Mussolini, Cm. Hist., 45: 4: 81. 
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111 a religious, fear-ridden publie of the seventeenth cc'ntiiry, tlie cry of 
j)opery arous(‘d ('motional rc'sponses which today can lie understood only 
by the meticulous historian."’’ Wlu'n words are redefined and us('d as 
symbols of an idc'ology, conlusion is comj)oundcd. Tlu' Marxian made 
“bourgc'ois” synonymous vvnth “capitalist," Ihit tliis t('rm, originallv’ mean¬ 
ing “city dweller," liad conn* to mean “middle-class citi'/('n," as opposed 
to nonurban elenu'uts, th(' aristocracy and tht' peasants, before Marxian 
jargon inad(' an epitlu't of it. Tlu* puerilities, tlic vacuousness, the am¬ 
biguities and th(' absurd simplifications ol popular idt'ological symbols 
alic'uate the intelh'ctual analyst. 

A political, religious or ('conomic ideology is first inculcatc'd b\' per¬ 
suasion. In a broad s(‘ns(‘, idc'ologv is strat('gic and its changing ]n’opa- 
ganda is tactical. If its princi])al tenc'ts fulfill uec'ds that an' wid(*s]^rt'ad, 
the ideology wins adherents. The political the^oriexs accc'pted at any time 
and plac(' arc those which promise' fulfillment ol the hojic's and utilitarian 
inter('sts of some class or group. Altc'r a system bcconu'S dominant, as did 
the recent and contemporary Fascist, Na/i and (Communist doctrines, it 
is imposc'd by force. I’he \ie\v^)oints are crystallized into principhxs. Tlu'n 
violence, the venting of ficrc(' partisan hatri'ds and the “liejuidation" ol 
those who espouse other principles ensue*. Plnsical coe'rcion may be* usenl 
sincerely, ruthlessly, cruelly and without compunction. Altervvard, a 
genuine be'lief may be engendered in the majority, making force less 
nec'essary. 

The relative nature* of ide'ologie's doe*s not mean that some systems of 
thought are not superior to otlu’rs as adaptations to reality or that we can 
comfortably find rest in irrationality and ske]Micism as to all popular 
thought. The thinking ol large' publics is conditioned bv the*ir time* and 
culture, but the avv^arcncss that such is the case may provide a bulwark 
against the more* extreme illusions. Adversaries may be understood. 
Fervid adlu're'ne e to a particular ideology cuts communication and i.so- 
lates the conv(*rt. Aware*ness of ideologievs may re'storc communication. 

“'•A siii\e'> ol t\vriiti(‘tli-(‘rnliir> ideologies n).i> Im* foiiiul in Feliks (Jross (ed.), 
European Ideologies. Fljilosopliieal Lihrai>, 1ih\, Sew Voik, 1950. 



CHAPTER 2 

Piihlic Opinion and the Masses 


THE nrA’ELOJ'MEXT OK PUBLIC OPINION 

As a iiR‘inl)er of lari!;c‘ ])iil)li(‘S, modoin man lias a mass ol information 
about many facts, s\ stems ol kb'as, frai^nuaits of know led<i;c, icleoloi^ies 
and news. Most of this inlormatioii is shallow, nnrelat(Rl to an\ deep 
loots in intc'grated thou^fit s\stems. It is predi,<i;(‘sted, simplified and 
served to him in eatc'fiwords and other siinjik' .sjmbols. A j^reat deal of it 
is inaccurate'. To a eonsiderahh' e\t('nt it is a imaital eoni^lomeratc', 
chaotic and transient. Much ol his information is pn'senh'd to him for a 
]inrpose, the' fnrth('rance of the interests of sonu' organi/('d i^ioup. There* 
is j^rc'at emphasis on publicit)’, some of it presumabh' in the ])ul)lic inti*r- 
est, such as publicity about i^o\(Tnnient, income-tax returns, stock owmer- 
ship, securities and the like (although the campaigns lor such publicity 
are by no means disintcn'stc'd from the vic'w^point of tlu'ir proponents). 
OtluT types of |)ublicih, acUcTtising and propaganda are obviously in 
the intc*rc’st of the* source's from which thc'y e'lnc'rge. But in all cases thc're 
is a vast to-do about informing the general public. Today the' struggle 
for pow'CT is conductc'd by int(*r('st-groiips implc'incnted with the new(*r 
nu'ans of communication, the' popular pn'ss, motion jiicturc'S, radio and 
te‘le\ision. Jntc'ic'st groujis are more varied, bettc'r organi/ed and vc'ry 
eflective in winning large publics. Tlu'y struggle with one anoth(*r in a 
c'ompctitive attempt to inje'ct their \iew’points into the various media of 
communication. Dictators mc'tieulously organi/e* projiaganda bureaus, 
economic groups develop publicih organizations and individuals redain 
publicity agents to pre-seail ihc'ir vic'wpeiints and jiersonalities to large 
public's. Ilow^ has this scTamble feir publicity come about? Why does it 
se'C'in impc'rative to so many groups that thc'y should have a public hear¬ 
ing? What changes in social organization ha\'e accompanied tlie rise of 
contemporary public* oyniiion? 

y The tc* rm “public opinioiT w^as coined in the late eightec^nth century. 
It apyx'arc'd at that time because' large publics wc're coming into c'xistc'nee 
owing to the rapidly incrc'asing yiopulalions; their gf'e)graphic concc'ntra- 
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tion in cities where large mobs, crowds and assemblages made possible 
the spc'c'ding-iip of the opinion process; the dt'velopnient of the means of 
communication, especially of jorinting, by which tracts, pamphlets and 
X^osters could be dui)licated in larger numbers; the increase in literacy. 
At the sanu‘ time the iTnx)ortance of the individual citizen’s oxniiions and 
decisions was emphasized, owing to the ri.se of rationalism and of xxditical 
d(‘mocracy. The enlightenment of jmblic ox:)inion became a creed, a laith 
and an objective. Public opinion was not a new xdieiiomenon, but the 
theorists’ pn'occux^ation with the ox)inion x^rocesses of the masses emerged 
during the eighteenth century when there was the maximum confidence 
^in the judgment of the common man. Therefore, the developing emphasis 
on the roll' of x^ublic o])inion must be viewed in terms of the culture his¬ 
tory, the institutions and tlK‘ values of the various national culture groups. 
In the jKipular ideology of democracy, tlxTC has dc'velox^ed a fundamental 
concern with human justice, x>crsonal freedom, representative or demo¬ 
cratic iiolitical forms, the inelusiveness of the electorate and the widen- 
^ing of the areas ol dcxision in which x^nblic opinion is dominant, in the 
gencTal ideology of communism, tluTc is no room for honest dissent, the 
recognition of the intrinsic w'orth of divergent interests, the conciliation 
of intcTCJSts, or the c'nlightenmcmt and cultivation of individual jiidgmcaits 
which might develop opinions contrar}^ to the official Communist ideol¬ 
ogy. l’h(TC‘fore, the significance and the role of public ox)inion are vic'wc'd 
cpiite differently under dcmiocracy and communism. 

Cider discussions of x^^blic opinion do not differ much from modern 
writings in estimating the infiiu'iice that x^ox^ular opinions exert upon the 
actions and daily life of men; they differ in assessing the inflncmce pop¬ 
ular ox:)inions have or should Jiave on the actions of statesmen and x^hiloso- 
phers.^ But three centuric's ago, man in large publics was loo uninformed 
about affairs beyond his provincial intc*rests to develop significant opinions 
about the larger issu(\s, certainly about international issues. Then the 
w^orld and its pc'ox^le was for man a vague, mysterious, shadowy unknown. 
Untutored by mass media, man’s interests were largcdy limited to the 
immc'diale arc'a of the* village where he w^as bom, lived and died. 

^ In earlic'r times and in x>T*in^itive and folk societies, innovations are 
usually dc'alt with by the ax:)X^h’cation of customary rules, rather than by 
discussion and the formation of opinions. The mores, the belic'fs, the con¬ 
sensus and the customary procedures arc invok(*d. Thc*re is little of the 
'^dynamic opinion x^roexx^. “There exist many communities in which public 
oxiinioTi—if by that term be* meant speculative views held by the mass of 
the people as to ihi* alteration or imxirovcment of their institutions—can 
hardly be said to have any existence. The members of such socit'tics are 

^ For an oxtonded discussion of this idea, see Hans Spei(*r, “The Historical Develop¬ 
ment of Puhlic Opinion,” Am. Jour. SocutL, 55: 4: 376-388. 
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influenced by liabils rather than thoiiejhts/’ ^ Of course, there* are great 
variations among ty])('S of primitive societies and of folk communities. 
(Contemporary scholars must be much more cautious about making facile 
generalizations about “primitive jK'oplcs’’ tlian \vc‘r(‘ those* of a generation 
ago. Since 1900 the* ethnologists hav'e descrilx'd primitive* pee)ples of great 
variety in se)cial organizatie)n. Margaret Mead has illustratexl three types 
f)f primitive communities on the l)asis e)f the indivieluai’s oppea'tunitievs 
le)r ('xpressing opinion.-^ In the first, illustrateel In tlie Arapevsh, the An- 
damane*se‘, the Ojibnav and the Eskime), there* is the* maviinum e)])])e)r- 
tunity fe)r tlie* len ination of indiv ielual opiiiion upem the* issne*s e)l daily life. 
FeTse)nal opinion achienes e*xpression in these grenips, but Dr. Me*ad errs 
in ielentifying this type* ol ])crsonal opinion with the “]Mil)lie‘ e)piuie)ir’ e)f 
the great societies. In tlie*se‘ primitive groups tlK*rc is ne) e)pini()n proce‘ss, 
IK) interac“lie)n vvitli the* jc'sultant gre)u)) e)pinie)n, eomparable te) the* preieess 
ill in()de*rn ])ub]ics. In tlie se'C'onel ty])e, illustrate'd by the latmul pe'ople* of 
Ne*vv CCuinea, the*ie' are* clan, age and meiiety gre)ups within the* tribe. 
CCre)up attitueles are dewe*lope*d vvitliin the'se* subdivisie)ns, and the'se atti¬ 
tudes are applie'd te) conflict situations. 1’he atlitudevs w^liicli the* indi¬ 
vidual accjuirc's in one* gre)u]) may diffe*r fre)m the)se vvdiich are maintained 
1)y anotlie^r gre)!!]"), anel confusion ensu(*s. But th(‘rc* is no public opinion 
in the sense of discussiein eiu a contre)V(‘rsial ])oint. In the third t\pe. illus¬ 
trate'd by the Baliiie*se*, the rule* ol the* ge*ne*ral me)res is re*lati\e*lv complete 
and all issues arc* eh'cide'd by custe)mary princ'ijfles. The*re* is no public 
e)])inie)n situation. Th(*re' are* distiuetions as bc*tvve*e*n vanous ])rimitive 
jH'Ople's in the* range of ])c'rse)nal opinie)n c*\])rc’ssie)n. In vvhate*va*r syste*m 
exists, the indivielual is he*lcl within the limits of traditional exprc'ssion. 
Among the* Die)nysiac Plains Indians, the* inclividmd c'e)ulel svvaggcT, ag¬ 
grandize his e)vvn ac*complishme*nts, tell unusual clr(*ain e\pc'rie*nc*es and 
e'luphasi/e* cc'rtain individual variations. Among the A])olle)niau cultures 
of the* Se)uthvv(*st, the* individual vv'as expected to efface* himself and pro- 
ce*e'd cerc*monievusly in most situations.* Tn any case, he was bound by the 
traditional values, and variation therefrom made him subject te) the taunts, 
ie*e*rs and recriminations of his fellows. The de*libe*rativ e* judgme*nt of 
greiups, v\'he*tlier swayed by rational or inational fac*fe)rs, but admitting 
nc*w anel alien values and arguments, is rare* in tlie primitive and folk 
communities. The*y are sw^ayed by custom and lack tlie* e*om])arative and 
rc'lative liabits of mind. These are static and tradition-bounel cultures. 
s/'In the ancic'iit civilizations, public opinion played some part, but the 

A. V. Di(‘ry, Law ami Public Opinion in Enfilaud, Mac inill.iii :mcl Co., Ltd., 
London, 1905, ]>. 3. 

M. Mt'.id, “Public Opinion Mccbanisnis ainonp Priinili\(' Pt‘o]d(’s,” Ptih. Opin. 
Vuar., 1; .3: 5-16. 

IL BciK'dict, Paiicrns of Culture, llongliton Mifflin C'oniiKinv, Boston, 1034. 
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\publics wore limited in nnml)('r and size, the mechanisms for expression 
^of opinion were rudimentary and communication was limited. Amon^ tlu* 
early Hehrc'ws, the institution of the prophets, wlio madt' direct appc'als 
to crowds, canalized popular attitudes.*’ But there was little opportunity 
for popular discussion, and the roh* oi the individual was that of a n*- 
cipient of the supposedly revealed truth that the prophets trumpeted. 
Howev(T, among the (Treeks, public opinion dt'veloped to an extent uu- 
ecjualed until mod(Tn times. By the sixth century n.c., “in their various 
struggles against aristocracy and t\ranny as wc'll as in their rc'action 
against the mystical othc'rworldliiuxss of such C‘ults as Orphism the aggres¬ 
sive citizc‘nry of the towns, particularly ^thcms, developc'd an atmosplien' 
of individualism c()nduci\e to the* unhamj)er('d comp(‘titioii of opinions 
and ideas."” l^ublicit\ was canphasi/c'd and thcTe werc^ pojMilar app(*als 
to the massc's. Of course, the masses did not include all pc'ople, but were' 
c*omj)osed of all citizc'us. In tlie fourth c'cntiiry b.(\, there' were approxi- 
matc'lv 120,()()() adults, of wliom 4(),()()() were' free' citi/eais, 25,000 unen- 
franc'hised fre*e loreigne'rs and 55,000 slaxc's. In the ce)mmimal assernblic's 
of the city states, the* citizenry deliberated and rcaclu'd joint decisie)ns. 
There we^re also pu])lic spc'eche's and the* tbc'ater. “A iie'w sort e)f people’, 
these pe'e)ple ol le'isure* aiid inele*j)e’nde'nt means, we*re asking eiuestions, 
e'xchanging knowie’dge* and \ie’ws, cle’\ eloping iele'as. So bcne'ath the marc'h 
of armies and the* jx)lie'ie*s oi mouarchs, and abene* the ce)inme)n lives e)i 
illitc'rate* and incurious men, we* note the beginni gs ol what is be’coming 
at last ne)wadays a dominant j:)e')\\er in human affairs, the* irce* intelligence* 
of mankind." ' The're* we’re* te'nns with which te) rc'fcr te) e)pinie)n and the* 
opinion process. “The* (h*ee*k ce)nc*e‘pts o.s.vc/, })hct!U\ e)r uoinos were familiar 
in Athe'iis and we’ie* e've*n ae'ceacled on eK‘casie)n a niche* in the }Ie'lle*nic 
pantheon."'' Argnmentati\e come*rsatie)n de've*]opexl. liule's ol the game* 
emerged fe)r inte*]k*c*tual comersation and debate*, ce)nsisting of assertions 
and epiestions and the taking of contrary positie)ns. The art of dialectics 
was codifie'd. re)iitic‘al and philose)])hical argume’ut be'came fashieniable. 
jPublic e)pinion cmerge'cl on ce)ntro\ e*rsial issue's. But the size of the 
jlics was small, and thc’re was no bclie*f in gc'iic'ral eepiality—only a de’inoc- 
racy of the elite. 

* The urban culture of the* lateT Roman Kmpire gave scope for the 
lj:)pinion process. And the Romans came to speak of the ro.v populi. The 
wide-ranging coneiuests of Rome provided informatiem about many 
peoples with their \ allies, religions, economic and political systems. The 

® Read tlic fascinatingly \i\id liistorif al nnxrl on JcTCJiiiali, by F. Wcrlcl, Hearken 
unio the Voice, The X'iking Press, Ine., New York, ]93(S. 

^ W. Bauer, “Public* Opinion,” Kney. Soe. Set., J2: 671. 

M. Beard, On Unci erst and inf: Women, I.ougnians, CTreen & Co., Inc., New York, 
1931. p. 102. 

^ Bauer, op. cit., p. 669. 
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size of the empire resulted in emphasis upon news. Hence the professional 
newsmongers, and in the later periods, the publications of the Acta Dixirna. 
There was much to discuss, the culture was dynamic and the opinion 
process was stimulated. 

Through the Middle Ages, with the diverse, scattered, small groups and 
agrarian communities and with cultures blanketed under a common re¬ 
ligious ideology oriented toward revelation and tlie supernatural, there 
could be little of dynamic popular opinion. Rather, there were consensus 
and traditional mores. Ultimately, there was popular ac(}ui(\scence in the; 
forms of governme^nt and the religious hierarchy—not the support of popu¬ 
lar opinion. Opinion emerges from the controversial. As Lord Bryce wrote, 
“In the earlier or simpk'r forms of political society public opinion is 
passive. It ac'fiuiesces in, rather than supports, the authority which exists, 
whatever its faults, because it knows of nothing better, because it sees no 
way of improveni(*nf, probably also because it is overawed by some kind 
of religious sanction.” 

The opinion procc'ss was vivified when, in the fifteenth century, print-v 
ing was in\dif(‘d in Europe, the Reformation questioned clerical authority) 
and emphasi7(Hl the indi\’idual, aiul arts, letters and science began to cast>^ 
off the bonds of authoritarian revelation. Public opinion developed asj 
larger groups became concerned with religious issues, political systems,} 
relative v^alues and with ideologies in general. And the new mc'ans of 
communication, print' coupled with a slowly growing literacy, dis-' 
tribut(‘d th(* idc'as. The opinion process began to ferment in the fifteenth^ 
centur)’, although it was not until the eighu^enth century that the termj 
“public opinion” was created and the social theorists centered attention 
on the molding of this power for dc'cision. The Enlightenment of the sev- 
entc'cnth and eighteenth centuric's was the turning from the authority of 
divine re\'elation to the authority of reason and human undcTStanding. 
When “natural reason” was j^osited, then individual opinions became 
important, and the theorists turned to an examination of the opinion 
process. 

Public opinion elicited little rc'gard from the elite until the close of the| 
eightec'iith century. Public opinion played little part in international 
aEairs or the limited warfare before the revolutions. The professional 
soldiers recruited from the Iowct classes of society felt no need to know 
why they were fighting. Frederick the Great left to his historical apolo¬ 
gists the* justification of his conquests. In 1770 the new English Prime 
Minister Lord North, declared: “The drunken ragamuffins of a vociferous 
mob art' not exalted into ecjual importance with men of judgment, morals 
and prtjperty. I can nevcT acquiesce in the absurd opinion that all men 

'M. Brvc'c, The Arnerieon Covnnnmce'alth^ The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1891, \ol. II, p. 271. 
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are equal,” Yet^Jn a few decades, a great change occurred. The revolu¬ 
tions idealized the common man’s opinions. And, “After th(‘ Congress of 
Vienna, the utilization of public opinion in international affairs Ix'came, 
as it were, resjx'ctable also among statt\sinen who did not pursue any 
revolutionary cause. Once the importance of public opinion was discov¬ 
ered as a new factor in international relations, it Ix^caine tempting on 
moral as well as on expediential grounds to utilize it." B\' the middle 
"of the niiK'teenth century, in 1850, John Stuart Mill could write, “In 
politics it is almost a triviality to say that pul die opinion now rules the 
-world"; while Abraliam Lincoln was stating that “With public sentiment 
on its side, ever>thing succeeds, with public sentiment against it, nothing 
succeeds." 

The rise of modern public s during the past four cc'nturies is bascxl upon 
certain material innovations and upon change's in social organization. 
The invention of printing, and later of the telegraph, telephoix', jdiotog- 
raphy, motion pic tures, radio and tc'k'vision pro\ idc'd systems of com¬ 
munication wdu'reby the great societit's could bc' wovc'n tog(‘thc'r. In this 
sense, the printing press of nec'cssity prec'cxled democracy, popular edu¬ 
cation and th(' cliflusion and animation of communication. (Jomniiniica- 
tion is the fundamental human institution in that it sets the limits of 
community size and by its nature affects all typc\s ol human association. 
Speech confined association to the limits ol human migration and the* 
voice; writing and printing frc'cd man for assoc iation in largc'r and more 
diverse* societic's. The inert'ased organization of craft production and later 
of manufacturing, as wx'll as of trading, brought about a growth of cities 
from the fifteenth c c'utur}^ onw^arcl. As had l)een true in Greece and Rome, 
the animation of the opinion procc'ss followx'd the urban massing of ])opu- 
lations. Membership in stnx't crowds, mobs, audiimces and other urban 
groupings provided more numerous opportunities for interchange of in- 
formatioTi aTul mnvs. Varied discussion was physically possible. Impres¬ 
sions were multiplied, the city became a center of cultural diversity and 
mental flc'xibility was engenden'd. Rut, fundamc'ntally, the cit\' provider! 
the arena and through the physical projnncjiiity of large masses of people 
the stage was set for gos.sip, minor, discussion, spc'cchmaking, the reading 
of posters and, in genc'ral, the animation of the opinion process. I’he 
trading, manufacturing and commercial activities of the city changed 
the class structure of socic'ty also. And the emc’rging middle class was 
most influential in rejecting tlie ancient authoritarianism, in breaking 
down the medieval consc'nsus and in providing a forum for the doctrines 
of the Enlightenment. 

Of the nonmaterial factors that were most decisive in the beginnings 


Speier, op. cit. 
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of modern publics, the most importuiit were the spread of literacy, tlie rise 
of a philosophy of rationalism and (lie assumption of man’s natural reason, 
and the democratic ideal. Tliat the individual can listen and understand 
may suffice in the folk community, but that he can read th(' newspapers, 
periodicals, captions, directions, posters, bulletins and the like*, is rc’(|uisite 
in the great so(‘iety. Widc'Sinoad literacy is a mod(Tn phemomenon. FroUss- 
tantism, with its cmjdiasis on the personal relationship between th(‘ in¬ 
dividual and his (iod through Bible reading, gave* tlu* first gr(‘at impetus 
to popular literacy. The doctrine of natural rights, as it ^^'as propounded 
in the eighteenth century, gave the second great impulse to the tc‘aching 
of the common people*. The nationalism of the nineU'cnth ce’iitnry, witli 
the* concomitant c‘inphasis on welding together the culture* e)f a natie)n, 
was the basis of the third great elrive for mass lite*racy.‘^ 

The ac'cumnlatiem of the printe*d wencl opems to the* reader the \ icarienis 
e*xperience e)f the thouglits and de*e*ds eff man in all time. Te) unlock this 
tr(*asure, man must l)e able* to ie*ad and he* must be ]x*rTnitte‘d te) read 
fre*cly. Yc‘t, te)elay, ol the two and a hall billie)n ]K'e)p]e e)n the surface' of 
this earth, more than half are* illiterate*. Tn the* te'e*ming populations e)f 
China and India, more than 90 ])e‘r cent are* illite*rate. Me)re* than 75 per 
cent e)f the pe)pulatiem are illit(*rate in Turke*)', Morocc-e), Alge*ria. Ethiopia 
and tlire)ughe)ut most e)f Africa. More than half e)i the pee)])le* cannot reael 
and write in Mexice), Caiatc'mala, Brazil and Vc*ne*7ne*la. Only in \\Tste*rn 
Europe, in Britain, Franc*e‘, the* Se‘andina\ i.in C‘e)uij|Jries, anel in the United 
State's and Canada is illite’racy le*ss than 5 per c‘er^t.'“ Milliems of pe'ople 
have* geme fre)m a life* base‘el em pe*rsonal e*\j)e*rie'nces to the larger woild 
of vicarious e*\pe*rie*nc'e through re*ading. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE COMMON MAN 

Faith in the* ])ossibility e»f an e'nlighte*ne'd popular e^piniem de*ve*lop('d 
with e'ightee*nth-centur\ ratie)ualism. \lre*ael\' in the* se*\e'liteenth (‘cntury, 
we find Descarte*s ele‘clariiig that “ge>oel sense*" is the* nK)st wiele‘s])re*aei^ 
thing in the world. Middle'-elass man hael Icaiued tf) e\e*rc‘ise* foresight 
and to e)rgani/e* life* rationally, anel he pre)je‘cte‘el this c'apacity upe)n all 
men. Unre*alistic the'ori/iug about the* rational man ele)minated the* larger 
secte)r of eighte(*nth-ce*]itur\' thought. The* e)pini()ns ol man in the mass 
were dignifie'd anel his capae*ity te) achie‘\e* rational solutions e*e)operatively 
with his fellow^s be'e*ame* an article of faith. The opinioii ])r()C‘e*ss, if fre*ely 

DeAV. C. P()()l(‘, PiiiKctoJi Alumni Lc( fates, Piinef'toi) cisiu Phsss, Puiuclon 
N.J., pm. 

* ’ lllile'rac’S' for most of the' fomitrie-s of the* ^^Ol^ci nun' he* fonncl in tlu' 

soc'onc] ( ohinm ol 'ra1)l(’ 1, ( luip, 1. In tlu* Unitod Statos, tlie* Thiioau of Ca nsiis fiijf- 
nre’s report illite'riu \ as: IS70 -20 0 por ceait; 1880—17.0; 1890—13.3; 1900—10.7; 
1910-7.7; 1920 fi 0, 1930 13. No daf.i weac c'olle-ctod n. 1910 or 1950. 
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operative amoug masses of mankind, would produce truth and would 
arrive at rational decisions. During the past century, the psychological 
depreciation of the common mans capacity for rational dc'cisions, the 
emphasis on the fact that man’s thinking on public issues is not a formal 
intellectual game but is conditioned by his cultural values, his group 
allegiances and prejudices, and an increasing emphasis on the limitations 
of the data that the general public usually has as a basis for decision 
have undermined the rationalistic assumptions. 

The importance of the opinion i^rocess in large publics was further 
emphasized in the tenets of liberal democracy. Freedom of opinion was 
made a preeminent value. The great proponents of democratic govern¬ 
ment did not declare that public opinion was always right, but they did 
place faith in th(' ultimate soundness of popular judgmc'iits. That the 
masses, under democracy, have cultivated values of a low order has been 
declared with increasing frequency of late )'ears, not only by dictators but 
also by philosophers and ps>'chologists. 

A fundamental respect for the qualiti(^s or potential qualities of tli(' 
individual person has been violated throughout almost all of human 
history. Autocracies, monarchies, oligarclnes, dictatorships, all enslaved 
the body and failed to cultivate the mind of mass man. Dt'inocracy d(‘- 
clarc'd political c*c]uality of men, thc' right to fre^edom, and govcTiunc'nt 
through represc'iitation—all posited upon the })elicf in man’s perfectil)il- 
ity. Attention was turned to the instruction of man. Popular (education 
was recjuisite. Masses must have the nc'cessary information to select 
representatives. 

The political thcoiy of democracy, then, requires that the electorate ]:)ossess 
apinopriate personality structure.s, that it he inteu'stecl and participate in public 
affairs, that it he informed, that it he principk'd, tliat it correctly perceive 
political realities, tliat it engage in discussion, that it judge rationally, and that 
it consider the community intcTcst. 

Now this combination of reciuirements sets a high—an idt'al—standard for 
the political process. And since this is a composite list, from a variety ol sources, 
it is not necessarily a matter for disillusionment or even disappointment that 
the democratic electorate does not conform to eveiy requirement in the full 
degree. 

It is true that the uninformed, the uneducated, the irresponsibles and the 
nonvoters are part of the larger publics in the United States. How in¬ 
fluential are they amidst the total public? A new line of attack on the 
significance of popular opinion has been mad(^ of late years. It is that the 
common man, frustrated by complexities, has a growing feeling of in- 

B. Berclson, “Democratic Theory and Public Opinion,” Pub. Opin. Quar., 
16: 3: 329. 
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significance and of lack of influence on great pnlflic issues. The “lonely 
crowds” are abdicating.*'* Two able young sociologists wrote, in 1949: 

Prcs(*nt-day polling, in its main assumptions, exemplifies the 19th-century 
liheral’s approaeh to the individual as a social atom. By a conv(mit*nt fiction, 
polling tends to treat its subject as a “responsible citizen,*" one who considers 
th(‘ world in terms of issues. . . . To be sure, one can still find people like 
this—often people in the upper and upper middle classes, and many older 
persons of varying class position for whom opinion grows out of a feeling of 
rt‘sponsibility, and out of a feeling ol pf)tency to aflect political (wents which 
n'sponsibility implies. Such pc'ople think that their opinion, and their vote, 
inattcT very much, and the mass media and the polling ]n()(‘('ss encourage 
them in this belief. Mavb(‘ this is a good thing lor society. 

Ihit it is CN'idcnt that the authors would consider one who took this view 
as naively romantic.^*’ ’^'(‘t, withal, llie sampling surveys of the past 
decades have pro\'ided much e\idence of the remarkably high degree 
of common sense' exhibite'd by their subjects. In the polls, a cross section 
of the' jniblic lias e\ id('nc(Hl an ('xtrt'inely high score ol correct answers, 
answers logically defensible e\('n when tlu' public did not eN'idence th(' 
logic. It appears to me that the ])olls show' \'ery clearK that one .should 
TK'veT overestimate the information and knowledge* of large iniblics unde'r 
ele'inocracy, neir underestimate the'ir geiod sense and correct judgments. 
The pollers alsei belic've this. Of all those* engageel in the eipinion inelus- 
tries, the pollers state the greate*st faith in the significanee* eif public 
opinion. Perhaps the ge*ne*ral publie* has not abdicate*d decision to the 
e'xte'nt .suspc'cted by some intelle'ctuals.*'* 

Elme) Roper has temtatively classifiexl the Unite'd State's public into a 
half-de)ze*n groups in te'rins of the*ir members’ comparative i^e'isenial in- 
lliK^nee and in\e)lv(*me*nt with ielc'as and evc'nts.**’'^ The* most inflne*ntia] 
are the* “gre*at thinkeTS,” jiossibly a dozen eeintemporaries anel pe*rhaps a 
few scores of others \who have liveel any time in the past tw^ei thousand 
ye'ars but are currently influential. The newt .small grouji is ceimpose'el of 
the “great disciples,” who are preitagemists and e\])lainers of the* basic 
ide*as of the great thinke'rs. The* third group is the “great elisseminators,” 
peissibly k*ss than a tliousand; the* influeaitial communicators who dis- 
s(*minate* basic ideas among the elite's, the* inte*lle*ctual.s anel the spe*cialists. 
The* “lessc'r disseininateirs” are the influential teachers, eelitors, labor 

** 1 .ini rvlorriiig liere tu the thesis of The Lonely Croud, h\ Daxid Riesmaii, Yale* 
Uni\ersity Press, Ne'w lla\en, Conn., 1950. 

*''' D. Hiesnian and N. Cla 7 (*r, “The Meaninj^ of Opinion,” Puh. Opin. Quar., 
13: 4: 635. 

*‘’’Tl»e he*st e\l('nd(*d discussion and dt*fense* of the* sipjnificanee of the coniinon man 
may he found in Carl J. Frie*drieh, The New Imof^e of the Common Man, The Bcaeon 
fVc’ss, Boston, 1950. 

KInio Hoper, “Who Tcdls the Stors tellers,” Sat. Her , Jnl\' 31, 1954, pp. 25 ff. 
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loaders and otliers who locally and popularly disseminate idc^as and in¬ 
fluence public opinion on public affairs. The fifth group is the "politi¬ 
cally ac‘ti^’c,” with tlic Utiu "politically ac‘tive” used in a broad sense to 
refer to persistiMit iiitcTi'st in public afl'airs, a group which IlopiT esti¬ 
mates as piThaps 10 million j:)eisons in tht' Unilcxl States, and which 
others might estimate at a few million more or less. And finally, the 
75 to 90 million adults wdio are the "politically iniTf’ on public aflairs 
most of the tirin', although large sections of the politieully inert become 
intermittently aeti\’(' unclc'r the stimulation of self-interest, four, envy, 
hatred and otlu'r (‘motions. It is this last classification which mo.st of 
the time might be r('fen(*d to as the "masses”; inactive, inatt('nti\'e, 
manipulatable and gc'iK'i'ally iincrilic'al. However, from time to time, on 
some topics, Jarg(' sections of tlie politically iiuTl masst^s become pulilics 
among wliom some interaction occurs. This delineation by Elmo Roper 
would appear to be a fairly approximate tlescription of the realities of 
the proportionate d(‘gr(‘('s of personal influenet' and differential involve- 
iiK'Ut in public aflairs and opinions by the various levels of tlu' American 
public. Yet J would add that th(\se intermitte'ut involv('menls in ])ub]ic 
affairs by masses, w ho U'mporarily become pul flics, is a vital dt'UKX'ralic 
clx'ck on the excesses of expc'rts. 

The refleelive man, the philosophic man, the scholarly man, has iK'arly 
ahvays castigat('d the mindlessness, the inattention to public aflairs and 
the failure to achieve fine discrimination in the arts of the man of tlic 
masses and of large publics. 

For a inu1titiKl(' (fl causes unknown to fonru'r tiiiuxs arc now ac'tiiig wuth a 
conibiiied force to blunt the discriminating pcnvt'is ol the mind and unfitting it 
for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a .state oi alino.st savage torpor. The 
most effective of these causes an* the great national events which arc daily 
taking place, and tlie increasing ac'cuinulation ol men in cities, wh(‘re uni¬ 
formity ol th('ir occupations produces a craving for t‘\traoi dinary incidc'iit 
which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly gratifies. 

This was not WTitten by a cemtemporary commentator on the present glut 
(^f news and information, wnth the conse(]uent superficiality and strain on 
the common man's attention, but by the poet Wordsworth in the year 
1800 .^^ 

The critic's of the worth of public opinion as a basis for decision on 
public issues have long dwelt upon the incompetcaicc of the masses. There 
are several defenses. In th(' first place, while people* may be ignorant of 
detailed fact, it is possibh* for them to choose wise representatives; sec¬ 
ond, the avcTage person without the detailed knowledge necessary to 
construct governmental policies may, nevertheless, be competent to pass 

Preface, Lyrical Ballads. 
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judgments of riglit and wrong upon policies presented to him; third, 
pc'ople know lla^ir own int(‘r(‘sts and an* best able to guard tbean; and, 
fourth, as we have' not^^d earlier in this discussion, the niass(‘s preser\e 
the sentiiiKaits which iinportantiv bulwark decision in the public interest. 

Krn('st Griilitli has poinlc'd out: ^Soine great upsurge^ ol j^opnlar opinion 
on international issn(\s ma) be one of those' wane's of intuition wliich are 
not infree|ne‘nlly sonnde'r guide's tlian the' snpi^oseelly more sophisticated 
re'asonings of the \'\p('rts.’ ” 

Yet it is true that public ojnnions are most e'lfe'cli\e on gc'ueral issues 
wdiic'li iinolve ove'r-all poliey and least trustworthy whi'ie self-interest 
is too dire'ctly iinoKed. Ylu' opinions of large' publie's (‘ould not be ex¬ 
pected to e\id(aK'e' th(' nu)st balanc'exl judgme'iit on issue's immediately 
pe'rsonal, snc'h as jH rsonal ta\es, snbsielie*s, how mne'h ]:)e'nsion one* slioiild 
receive, w'e'Karc' grants atal otlie'i* ele'taile'el e'ce)nomic issue's ol imme'cliate 
personal conce'rn. On tlu' otlu'r haneh have* the* \’arions elite's be'cn im¬ 
partial anel striveai ])rimarily for tJie public good? 


OPINIONS ON POPULAR OPINION 

In our time, man\ t\])('s e)f le'ade*rs in the' fie'lds ol ]:)olitie‘S. e'e'onomics, 
and theology, and man\ the'oivticians, ide'ologists and assorte'd inte'lle'c- 
tuals diHe'r, as the‘\ ha\(' usually elillere'cl since the' time' ol the' gn\it 
Cre'e'ks, conc'e'niing the' gcneial j)s\ e'hologie'al capacifw the' jndgme'ut and 
wasdom, and the signifie ance of the* oiu’nions ol the' common man. Those' 
whose' lundamcntal attitude's are' d('pr('ciati\e ol the' cjiialitie'S e)f the' mind- 
liie e)f the' commem man are' at be'st pate'rnalistie', at worst e'l nele'ly anthe)ri- 
tai ian, but in ne) e'ase lunelame'utally de*mocratie*. d he' ]K)tentiaIitie's ol the 
coinineui man ]ia\e' be’e'u the* subje'ct of dispute' throughout the' history 
e)f mmel-life in W'cste'in e i\ilizatie)n. The' iiite'lle'clual leaelers e)f Ame'rica 
have re'lk'cled anel amplilie'd a contro\e'rs\ wdiich has raged inte'i inittenlly 
during the past twe> theaisanel \e*ars in ]K)lilie'al philosophs, the'ole)gical 
inU'rpre'tation, artistic e'vahiations, anel tlu'ena'e'S of elivisieni and status in 
social life. In the Unite'el State's, Irean Ale'xanelt'r Hamilton anel Thomas 
Je'ffe'rson to Franklin Roose'\e'lt, two stee'ams eT the)ught, two the*ories e)f 
human oreler, twe) vie'ws e)l the' pe)we'r, lunc'tie)ns, and ])e)tenticditie‘s ol the 
mind-life and e)pinie)ns of masse's e)i comme)n me*n ha\e‘ bee'u maintained 
and pnblicl)', ea at le-ast ]ni\ate'l\', e*\})re'sse‘d. Ihe'sc two basie* attitude 
coinple'xt'S ha\e' traditie)nal e'N'edutiems in politie'S, law’, aesthe'tic's, the'ede)gy, 
ethics, lite'ratiire anel e'elue'ation. In }K)litics anel aelministratie)n, ele)ubts of 
the common man’s e^pinions stre'am from Ale'xaneler IIamilte)n, Je)hn Aelams 
and Je)hn Marshall to publiciU' men re'jne'se'uting ce)nte‘mpe)rary busine'ss 

Quote'd hv Joliii F. KciiiK’eK in “Foil ii^n Po1k> Is tlu* N.ilion s Riisini'ss, \cw 
York Times Ang. (S, 1954, ]>. ilS. 
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leadership. On the other hand, more sanguine expectations find expression 
in the utterance's of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Bryan, La Follette and 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

At the ('lid of the eighteenth century, Gouverneur Morris said, “The 
people never act from reason alone, but are the dupes of those who have' 
more knowledge.” And Alexander Hamilton spoke cont('mptuously of 
“the imprudence of democracy where the people seldom judge or de¬ 
termine right.” Th(\sc were sinetTe, honest and forthright conservative's. 
C"ontemporary ps)'c*hological Tories have a long tradition to which they 
could appeal wen' they not muted by the present climate of opinion. 
Not so, the stalwart elites of an earlier age. A century and a half ago, a 
few years before he became the second president of the United States, 
John Adams said: “The people of all nations are naturally divided into 
two sorts, the gc'ntk'inen and the simple men.” The simple mc'n, the com¬ 
mon men, eould not be expecU'd to harbor significant opinions. Th('se 
were honest and intellectual reservations. They did not grow (‘\chisively 
out of economic or political self-interest. That was a jDeriod in which pop¬ 
ular democracy was viewed with suspicion by some of the better minds 
among the founding fathers. 

Men by their constitution arc naturally divided into two partic's. 1. Those 
who f(*ar and distrust the people and wish to draw all power from them into 
the higher classes. 2. Thos(* who identify themselves with the people, liave 
confidence in them and consider them as th<' most honest and most sale, 
although not the most wise, dc'positoiy of the public int('rests. In eveiy country 
these two parties exist—and they will declare themselves. 

The fundamental issue of his day, as thus succinctly and clearly stated by 
Thomas Jeffc'rson, remains a central and intensific'd issue today. In the 
twentieth century, authoritarian leaders, rabble-rousing demagogues and 
the propagandists of special-iiitc'rest groups have attempted to propa¬ 
gandize the publics. In our tinu', consumer goods are distributed by pub¬ 
licity methods which evidence something k'ss than a pristine belic'f in the 
rationality of the common man. It is more difficult to discc'rn man’s faith 
or disdain for the opinions of his fellows than in the days of the Jeffer¬ 
sonians and Hamiltonians. But, nonetheless, it remains an issue on which 
men sharply divide as to their fundamental attitudes, now as then. In 
our day, the attitudes are more often hidden. A fundamental faith in the 
efficacy of popular opinion may be partially concealed in an age when 
much has been done to make the common man appear irrational and even 
silly; and a disdain for popular opinion may be hidden in an age when 
there are goods to be sold, electorates to be wooed, publics to be cajoled, 
and personal legends to be built. In the United States, in the middle of 
the twentieth century, these attitudes must often be discerned tlirough a 
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cloud of protestation of faith in the opinions of larj^e publics. The main¬ 
tenance of power today necessitates caution in making any public decla¬ 
ration of lack of faith in tlie mind-life of man in the mass. A screen of 
rhetoric of appreciation of th(‘ popular mind, of protc'stations of faith in 
majority rule, of declarations of faith in a truly free press may inter\ene 
between the true attitudes of numerous leaders in the opinion industries 
and their publics. 

It is often with great difficulty that the professional philosopher and 
social scienti.st maintains his faith in the mental aeuiiK'n of the man whose 
habitual reading is the comic strip and the Hearst press. It is even more 
diffieult for the practitioners of the arts of advertising and propagaiula to 
est(‘em the mind-life of their subjects. Such leaders have a kcnai sense of 
distinction between the “elit(‘s,” that is, tlie ('fhxtive rulers, and “the 
masses,” who are manipulated by the* rulers. Sueh managers in society 
may not be aware of \'ilfredo Pareto’s lour-xolunu' elaboration of the 
theme of elites and masses, but they cherish the eharaet(‘ristic* attitudes 
of elites for masses. Tlu'v could concur in Par(*to\ sihht at a liberal as 
one whose spinal cf)liimn is utterly rotted from tlie banc' ol humani- 
tarianism. Believers in their own sup(Tior judgment, in moral relativism, 
and ill the rights of the mentally alert, thc'v are also inerc‘asingly con¬ 
cerned with the tools and methods of manipulation, as they an* sur¬ 
rounded by ever incTeasing numbers of mass men needing guidance. 
Disdainful attitudes are the almo.st inevitable outcome of long ('\perience 
in manipulating popular opinion. They arc' a distortion resulting from 
occupations which begc't cynicism. A climate of opinion unfavorable to 
confidence in popular opinion freciuently exists among men emiiu'nt in 
the fields of publicity, ad\’ertising, propaganda and professional special 
pleading of any kind. Bc'coming habituated to doubt, it is a not uneom- 
mon occurrence that they underestimate' the significance of mc'aningful 
popular opinions which are developed intermittently, often at crises, 
and especially on subjc'cts concerning general group welfare'. Spc'cialists 
and representatives of classes and special inte'rests have' ofte'ii exhibite'd 
Icxss than admirable acumen in understanding and in re.spect for the 
climate of popular opinion existing in their age. 


PUBLICS AND MASSES 

Today, the forces arraye'd against the' liberal assertion of the weirth, 
elignity anel significance e)f the' e^piniems e)f the inelividual person are more 
femnielable than at any time in the past tw^e) ce*ntnrie's. The extre'ine' 
conserv'ative and reactie)nary has alwaxs be'cn dembtful ol the' xvorth of 
the common man. Ne)w, the' antiliberals, who have fervielly attacke'd the' 
capitalistic economic philoso])ln’ of the ce)nser\ ative', have exhibite'd in 
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theory and in practice a marked disregard for the individual Communists 
disavow psychological as well as economic liberalism. Moreover, the first 
object of attack of the Fascist political orders was individual personal 
exprt'ssion, as well as personal responsibility and freedom. Fascist tac¬ 
ticians must first })ulverize diverse publics into amorphous masses. The 
malleable' masses are then propagandized, misinformed and degenerated 
in mind-lile. Tlu' evanescent impressions of such masses of people are 
induc'd worthy of disrespect. The produet of such masses is charactcTisti- 
callv the guided and stimulated outpourings of the basest emotional an- 
tipatliies and hatreds, the envious ck'basement of the superior values, and 
irresponsible demands for bread and cireuses. In castigation of the con- 
teini:)orary politicians* degeneration of publics into masses. Pope Pius XII, 
in the 1948 Christmas message, declared; 

The people lives and moves by its own life energy; the masses arc* inert oF 
iheinselves and can only be moved From outside. The people lives by the fulness 
of life in the m(‘n that compose it, each of whom—at his proper plae(' and in 
his ow'Ti wa>'—is a person conseions of his own responsibility and of his own 
viev's. The massc's, on th(' contraiy, wail for the impulse from outside, an easy 
])laything in the hands of anyom* who exploits their instincts and impressions; 
ready to follow in turn, today this flag, tomorrow another. 

But who creatc's contemporary masses? They are an inevitable coii- 
coinitant of all forms of authoritarianism, political or ecclesiastical. In¬ 
formed publics, not responsive and malleable masses, are the basis of 
c’fiective democracy. That common men, as members of large' publics, 
providc'd with adccjuate information, can be trained to function satis¬ 
factorily in the realm of public affairs is the premise and the faith of 
political democracy. But authoritarians in any field distrust connrioii men 
and disseminate misinformation to mislead them. 

Ancient tyrannies were personal, human, animal, physical relations; 
men were degraded, treated as animals, which to some degree they are. 
Modern tyrannies are largely organizational, inhuman, mechanistic, and 
treat men as machines, which they are not. During the past fifty years, in 
the great political dc'Fnocracies of the United State's and Great Britain, 
the general publics have been officially respected by their political reprt'- 
sentatives most of the lime. But a stream of debasement of the mind-life 
and the opinions of the common man may be found in the partial, dis¬ 
torted and interejsled information disseminated by the special pleading 
of i^rofessional practitioiu'rs of publicity for economic and other private 
groups. The types of appeal, gauged to low common denominators for 
large publics, are limited only by the standards of intelligence, taste and 
ethics of the largest publics. In their search for these lowest common 
denominators and in the manipulation thereof, many publicity men in 
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press, radio, motion pictures and television in the United States become 
professionally cynical concerning the mental capacity and the basic value 
of the opinions of the members of their large imblics. Political dema¬ 
gogues and the individuals and grou]Xs whom they represent also evidence 
little concern ior the maintenance of rationality in the common man. 

Men do not always strenuously resist tlu* proc(*ss of churning publics 
into masses. They may be tir(‘d and psychologically lonely, terrified and 
bedeviled, in ([uest of a leader and a cause, in cjuest of a belief and 
th(Teby ready to abdicate from a j)ositioii of judgment, rc'ason and re¬ 
sponsibility. And so, as (ulbert Ilighet says, there is— 

... a i^ossihility that human thoiiRht will 1 k‘ deliberately and loreihly con¬ 
trolled and limited. This also lias already ha]:>pened a mimbi'r ol limt's in his¬ 
tory; it is happening now. Tlu' aim oi those who try to control thought is alwa>'S 
the same, and they alwa>s work on the same' j)rinciple. Tluy find oiu' single 
exphination of the world, oiu* syst(‘m of thought and action that will (the\ l>(‘- 
lieve) cov(T e\(‘r\ thing; and then they try to impose that on all thinking peo])le. 

Critics discussing ihc' imposition of belief usually write as though every 
normal man hat(‘d it, th(‘ currents of thought throughout histoiy s('t against it, 
and only a minority ol brutal and Machiavellian masters attempted to enforce 
it. This is w'ishful imagination rath(‘r than cool analysis. Ilowcwer al)surd a 
syst(‘ni of belief m<iy look from the outside, or in the perspc'ctivc's of history, 
it can often be made acce ptable to the average man by st‘veral powerful fac'tors 
of attrac‘tion.'‘‘ 

At this point, publics become and arc made into masses. And masses 
are intolcTant, illiberal, brutal and mindless, and under the psyebologic^al 
necessity of defending their ac"ce])ted ideology. They abomijiate libc'ral- 
isni, pluralism and toleiance. At this point, the harassed libcTal wearily 
recalls the words of Alexis de Tocqueville, wdio was well aware of the 
threat of mass intolerance'. 

ThcTC is, and I cannot u'peat it too often, there is here matter for piofoutid 
reflection to those who look upon Irc'cMoin of thought as a holy thing and w^ho 
hate not onl> the di’s])ol, but dc'spotisiu. For myself, whc'u 1 feed the hand of 
powc'r lie h(‘av\ on my brow, J can' I)ut little to know who oppresses mc'; and 
1 am not thc' more dis])osed to pass bc'ueath the yoke because' it is held out to 
me by the arms of millions of mem. 

It is evidc'ut that popular opinion has been considered increasingly 
important during the past cc'utury. All types of governments attempt to 
manipulate the opinions of their citi/cais and those' of other countries. 
Economic groups depend upon the convincing of large publics as to the 

Iliglu'l, Man's VnconqncmhJc Mind, Cohimhia Uuivcrsitv Pn'ss, New York, 
1954, p. 57. 

A. d(' Tocciueville, Dcnincracq in America^ Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1945, 
vol. II, pp. 11-12. 
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quality of the goods that are purveyed and upon the creation of good will. 
Many typers of special-interest groups strive for a following. Through their 
hired publicity agents, societal leaders and notable personages attempt 
to create their legends or to explain their beha\’ior, attitudes and purposes 
to those sectors of the great society which they consider important for 
th('ir pnr})oses. None of these leaders would publicly subscribe to the 
Marquis de Sade’s cynical statement that "it is a danger to love men, a 
crime' to enlighten them,” but, in the pursuit of personal and group ob¬ 
jectives, true popular enlightenment would be inconvenient. However, 
much of the contusion is unintended. As the late Cliarles Horton Cooley 
stated, "Most of the harm in society is done with the elbows, not with the 
fists.” 

The problem becomes one of values. Is the objective the unity of mass 
opinion for the furtherance of some socic'tal institution, from the state on 
down to a minor interest-group? Or is the preeminent value the develop¬ 
ment of the indixiduars ])s\chological experience through his having ac¬ 
cess to a rich and stimulating diversity of fare? Is it possible to achieve 
a sufficient unity for thc' successful organization’of the economic and 
political activities of the modern great society without regimentation of 
popular opinion? Modern communication providc'S the means for either 


course. 



CHAPTER 3 
Communication 


It is the nature of art to build languapjes, of which the verbal is but one. 

In sound, color, form and motion wc beget evolving incarnations in which 
the huinan spirit can live and grow. 

(hiARi.KS IIoHTov (Cooley 

We are in great haste to construct a intignetic teh'graph from Maine to 
Texas; but Maine and Texas, it may be, have nothing important to com¬ 
municate. Fatbc'r is in such a pnHlicament as tht‘ man who was earnest to 
be introduced to a distinguished d(^af woman, but when he was presented, 
and one end of her ear trum])('t was put into his hand, had nothing to say. 

As if the main object w ere* to talk fast and not to talk sensibly. 

Hi:\RY Tiiohkxu 

Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 

Dxmkr, 12: 4 

Underlying all social process and all societal forms is the transfer of 
meaning between individuals. Social life can exist only when meaningful 
symbols are transferred Iroin individual to individual. Croup activities of 
any sort arc' impossible witbout a mc'ans of sharing expc'rienccs. In the 
terminology of the social studies, the procc'ss of transmitting meaningful 
symbols between individuals is designated “communication.” ’ As CJooley 
has stated, “By eommunic'ation is meant the mc'chanism through which 
human relations exist and devc'lop-all the s^ inbols of the mind, togetlu'r 
with the means of conveying them through spac e and preserving them in 
time. It includes the' expression of the face, attitude* and gesture, the tones 
of the voice, words, writing, printing, railways, tc'legraphs, telephones 
and whatever else may be the* latest achic*\ement in the conquest of space 
and time.” “ Communication is the fundamental social procc'ss in that the 
way in which meanings arc transmittc'd must inevitably affect all other 
social processes and the resultant forms, folkways, mores and institutions. 

^ M. M. Willey and S. A. Rice, Comiuunication Af'cncics ami Social LifCy McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933, p. 6. 

- C. II. Cooley,^ SonVi/ Or^aiiizatUm, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1909, 
p. 51. Quoted by permission. 
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Public opinion, among oth(T social processes, is affected by the communi¬ 
cation metliocls iu many ways, but most fundamentally in the size ol the 
groups that may be involved and the distribution of these groups in space. 
Because' of tlu'ir fac('-to-face speech and gesture' methods of transmitting 
syinbe)ls, the' simpleT primitue pex^ple can foc'iis attention, eliscuss and 
carry on otheT aspects of the e)pinion process e)uly within small groups 
and in liniiteel gee)graphic arenas. Owing to the invention of new femns 
e)f e'OTnniimication, the* raelm, te'le'graph, te'le'pheme* anel te'lcvisie)n, the 
attention are*a of a cemteanpeuary raelie)-listcning urbanite* nia\' be prac¬ 
tically worlel-wiele anel, at k'ast fen special interests, senne of his diseaission 
groups may be international if ne)t wenlel-widc in are’a. The attention area 
of the newspaper r(*adcr, at l(*ast for e-entain type's of news sue*h as the 
partie'ularly atrocious murder, an unusual incielent in the remiantic e]ucst, 
trade news en be‘lieve'-it-or-not curiosities ol behavior, is almost world¬ 
wide in sce)pe. 

The methoels of communication incluele all the* ways wlu'reby meaning 
may be transferreel from indivielual te) inelivielual. These range from the* 
most rudimentary of gc'stures, ill-defined and vague, to the most ('laborate 
deaf-mute codes; from the CTudest pictograi)h to the most precise nota¬ 
tions of mathematical symbolism; from the most spontaneous cry to which 
meaning is attached to the most elaborately dc'fiiied scientific terminology. 
Thc'se meanings may be understood within groups of valuing size from 
the two schoolgirls whose* special m(*anings for particular words give a 
unic|uciiess to thc'ir association, to those versed iu the univt'rsal c'odes of 
mathematics, a special science or a world language. The metliocls of eom- 
inuiiicatioii may be* classified in teniis of primary proeesse*s, those fuiiela- 
mcmtal techniques which are universal, anel see'ondary techniejuc'S, which 
facilitate the procc*ss of communication.’ Ce'sture and language are pri¬ 
mary and universal in this sense. Writing facilitatc's the traiisf(*r of lan¬ 
guage and other symbefi fe)rms. The de'veleipiug physical means whereby 
symbols may be transported—messenge*r, elomc'sticated animals, boats and 
mechanical transportatie)n—make it pe)ssible* to dissc'ininate* the* copiers of 
the writing or pieture*d symbols. Later, printing vastly multiplies the units 
to be distributed. The telegra])h, te'lephone* and radio transmit ce)de and 
speech, and the motion picture prf*s(*rvc*s and disseminates pic'turc'd forms. 
Thc'se methe)ds of mediated communication have vastly increased the 
swiftnc'ss of transfer and the* diffusion of symbols. 

Faee-to-face communication is subject te) many errors of meaning and 
interpretation. One individual expresses by gesture or speech; other in¬ 
dividuals interpret. Many p.syehological and cultural factors prewent a 

"I’erni used hy H. D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New Ye)rk, 1935, p. 186. 

•* E. Sapir, ^‘Communication,” Ency. Soc. Sci., 4: 78. 
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perfect transfer of meaninp;. Errors of perception, predispositions, the 
emotional state of the indixiduals and other factors distort the process 
of communication. However, in the direct contacts, wlien several sensoiy 
processes aiii^inent one another, the transfer of ineaninG; may be less sub¬ 
ject to error and distortion than in the mediated coinmnnieation. The pic¬ 
tured repr(‘sentation of the cinema is not exactly that se(*n in face-to-face 
contact; tlie radio \’oic(' is not the voice of the public spc'aker or th(‘ con- 
\aM*sation;ilist; writiuLi; notoriously formalizes .spc'cch and t(de\'ision dis¬ 
torts in ^'anous ways. The transnntters have somewhat modified the con¬ 
tent wdiile conveyiuc; it. This distortion results from the nature of the 
transmitting agcncic's, but it may also be augmented with conscious in¬ 
tent. When a spc'aker wr(‘nches a phrase of liis enemy from its contc'xt 
and ridicuhxs it, when a ])hotographer with a candid camera catches a 
political exc'cntivc' wa’th cigarette smoke in his eyes making him look 
paiu(‘d, they are consciously distorting in ways made possible by the 
mc'dia in which tli('\ operate. 

All communication is basc'd upon symbolic forms that arc accpiired 
from the cultures wn’th w^hich the individual has contact or are learned in 
personal e\]')eri(‘nc<‘. W’luai a child learns a word and then experiencos 
an idc'a, when it sees a gesture sucli as kneeling and k'arns its religious 
significance, when it sc'cs symliolic i)ictured obsconit)' and learns to iiitcr- 
juot, it is abstrac'ting forms from the general cultunx When tlu' boys in 
a gang seh'ct a password and gi\e it a special meaning, they are learning 
from pcTsonal e\]')erience. Both forms are transmissible. Tlie symbols may 
be l<‘arned, and in this proex'ss man is clearly distinguishable from other 
species. 

Individuals differ greatly in tlua'r abilih to communicate^ and in their 
opportunitic's to do se), DiffcTC'iicc's in innate ability and in training and 
know'lc’dge prcweait tlic' ('([ual sliaring of the cultui c' of a x^eriod. Variations 
in skill of t'\])ression are also a diffc'rc'utiak In g(‘sture, for (example, the 
trained actor is more* superior to the a\(Tage adult than the adult is to 
the small c'hild. In sjxvcli forms ihcTC* is a range from the vocabulary of 
the' incolierc'ut, loutish dolt to thc' skillc'cl manipulations of language by a 
subtle poc't. Expressivenc'ss in writing variexs from the avc'rage businexss 
Ic'tter to the nuances of a noved by Marced Proust. Differcaices in abiliW 
to communicate may also be based iijk)!! structural variatie)ns from the 
normal. Sc'usory difrcTC’nces in sight, hc'aring and the' like may partially 
isolate' tlie indi\'ielua1, rc’iide'iing liim incapable of communication through 
the usual channels. Also, cultural difh're'uces be'tw^C'cn groujis make cenn- 
muuieatie)!! difficult bc'cansc' of language diffe’rences, me^anings, concepts, 
variable' response to cmotionallv charge'd wxirds and other symbols. At¬ 
tention arc'as may bc' expandc'd w ithout incrc'ase in the range of unde'r- 
standing of the diversity of culture'. Thus, although the attention are'a of 
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the urban newspaper reader of our time includes something of French 
politics, he usually has little understanding of the French political insti¬ 
tution, the position of parties and their maneuverings. In the 1930’s, a 
Japanese general in commenting on the Manchurian situation said, "The 
Japanese never retreat, but sometimes they advance in a rearward for¬ 
mation." f)r so it was translated for the newspapers. Perhaj^s the general 
meant that psychoIogieaJJy they did not falter, althougli sometimes they 
were forced to give way a little in physical terms. Or perhaps not But 
to the a\'erage newspaj)er reader, this was a play on words, nonsense, 
"legpiilling" or just another instance of the bland chicaneiy and psycho¬ 
logical duplicity of the Jaj^anese military. There can be little understand¬ 
ing through such distorting media. Isolation may also be due to separa¬ 
tion in space, which prevents communication. Individuals, long sex:)a- 
rated more than the a\'erag(‘ from their fc^llows, deteriorate in their 
capacities for communication. Prisoners, herders, long-exiled explorers, 
traders at isolated ports, illustrate this variation. It is an intriguing theme 
for the writer, and there are many literaiy descriptions of the result. 
There are some autobiographical sketches of psychological change in 
isolation."* Ilowcx er, under conditions of modern transportation and com¬ 
munication, isolation usually need not be prolonged except through choice. 
Even the hermits of Colorado formed a club. Partial isolation, either 
psychological or spatial, with the resultant variations in the communica¬ 
tive proce\sses, limits the fields of discussion and the group memberships 
of those who are thus isolated. Isolation, quite obviously, modifies the 
opinion process.*' 

Of late years, the engineers, physicists, mathematicians and other scien¬ 
tists who have been concerned with the tt'chnical aspects of the communi¬ 
cation process have developed a special vocabulary on communication, 
and have diagrammc'd the processes in rather exact fashion. Though their 
terminology might have some incidental usefulness to social sc ientists in 
assuring uniformly used symbols, most of the enginec'rs' concepts and dis¬ 
cussion are almost comi)letc'ly outside the areas of the cultural and psycho¬ 
logical aspects of communication. If, as Claude Shannon notes, “The 
semantic aspects of communication are irrelevant to the engineering 
aspects," it is likewise true that the engineers’ conceptualizations of 
mechanical processes have thus far added little to significant understand¬ 
ing of human communication. Claude Shannon and Warren Weaver dia¬ 
gram a communications system as follows: " 

•"‘A hrilliaiit item is A. Kmu-z, I^lack Monastery, Cliatto & Winchis, London, 1934. 

® C. H. Cooley elaborated the relationship between communication and social life 
in his Social Orr,anization, chaps, b-10, 1909, thus drawing the attention of American 
soci()Iogists to tliis fundamt'iital process. 

" C. Sliannon and W. Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Communication, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1949, p. 98. 
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Fic. J. A c<)nii)iiiniL‘ati()ns-s\ stnn diagram. 


The information source selc'cts a desired message out of a mass of possible 
messages. The transmitter carries this message through a communication 
channel such as \oice, signals over wire, pictures and the like. But in 
transmission, mechanical, semantic or psychological factors of noise are 
introduced. “If noise is introduced, then the rceeivcnl messag(‘ contains 
certain distortions, certain errors, certain extraneous material that would 
certainly lead one to say that the rceei\ed message^ exhibits, because of 
the effects of noisc', an increased uncertainty.” ^ “The receiver is a sort of 
imerse transmittcT, changing the' transmittc'd signal back into a mc‘ssage, 
and handing this mexssage on to the d(*stination. When I talk to you, my 
brain is the information source, yours the dc'stination; mv vocal swstem is 
the transmitter, and your ear and the associatc'd eighth nerve is the 
rcvc*i\or.”'' The acti\ity of the transmitter is usually referred to as “en¬ 
coding” and the* activ it)' of the' hhoivct as “dc^coding.” Tn the process there 
arc3 various inter\'ening distortions. E\c'n the clearest mtxssage loscxs some¬ 
thing in its journey, and thexse communication theorists refer to this loss 
as “c'litropv.” In addition to the invcaition of a vocabulary, the sciemtists 
in communic-ation study ha\e attendc'd increasingly of late yc^ars to the 
use of symbols in the' proc(\ssc‘s of thinking and (‘ommunicating, and to 
the' construction of models for sy.stematically d(‘scribing the proctxs.ses. 
“By a Tnodc‘l is meant a structure of symbols and opcTating rule's which is 
supposed to match a set of relevant x^eints in an existing struc ture or 
jtrocc'ss. Models of this kind are indispc-nsablc for the understanding of 
more complex x)n)ec'sse.s. The only altc'rnati\e to thc'ir use would be an 
attempt to gras^) dircctl\' the struc ture or proeexss to be understood; that is 
to say, to match it complc’tely point for point.” 

A grc'at deal of comnuinieation about communication was effc'cted 
before we had systennatie models and much sx)eciali/c'd voc'abulary. In 
every area of knowledge in which exxKTic'iiced, skilled communicators are 
interacting it is exactly in the skill to “grasp directly” that efficient, ra^^id 

" I hid., p. 109. 

•' Ibid., p. 99. 

K. \\' Dcutsc'li, “On Coiniminicalion Modc'Is in llic Sotial Sc‘i('iK‘os,’' Pid^. Opiu. 
Qiwr., 16: 3: 357. 
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commiiiiication is possible. If 1 am writing or speaking to matured, trained 
intellectuals and say that Woodrow Wilson once wrote ol one of his con- 
temporari(*s that “His mind is a gieat comfort to every man who has one”; 
or if J sa\ that Scho])(*nhauer wrote, “We understand our lua'ghbor only 
to the c‘\tent to whic li we are likt‘ him,” I e\ptvt to cominunicate without 
writing three paragraphs of explanation as to what was meant l)y Wilson 
or Scho]^(*nhaiKT. If it is necessary for me to do so, I have then a “com- 
mimic'ations problem” ol popularization. It is to an understanding of the 
procc‘ss(\s of communication downward that most communication theory 
is directed and this requires the develoj)ment of “models.” 

Coinmunication, as we aie concerned with it in our study of public 
opinion, ranges from the' simplest g(‘stur(' of a responding, nodding 
member of an aiidicmce to a world-symbol gesture such as C^hurchiirs 
V signal, from a two-person conversation to a televised si^eech seen by 
millions, from a lettc'r or a rumor told in a tavern to the content of the 
mass media. In the main, we are concerned with mass communication in 
large public's. Isvcai so, we shall seldom have occasion to use the new 
vocabulary of thc' eoimnunications expcTts. lias this paragraph been 
properly concei\ed at the information source, were the most effective 
language symbols selc'ctc'd, cmcoded and transmittc'd with thc' minimum 
intrusion of noise*, then decodc'd and rt*ceived by you, the reader, with 
little entropv? I hope* so. Is it now clear that I do not believe that our 
significant understanding of the (\ssence of the communication process in 
public opinion has b(‘c*n greatly aiclc'd by our new vocabulary constructs 
and models? You will seldom encountcT these specialized terms in this 
volume. 


GESTURE 

All physical movements or postures to which meaning is ascribed com¬ 
prise the form of communication known as “gesture.” These forms of 
expression range from the intc*rprc‘talion of an involuntary movemcait in 
indicating attitude to the conscious use* of an elaborate code of signals, 
as in the occupational codes of railwaym(*n, surveyors or structural work¬ 
ers, the wigwag of Boy Scouts, the deaf-mute sign language. Certain 
gestures, such as a small baby’s smiles and grimaces, are unlearned, as 
are the involuntary movements of the eyes and hands of a witness. These 
are socially significant because they are int(*rpreted, even though the 
fond mother or the juror may misinterpret. Most gesture's have no such 
specialized and individual interpretation but are a part of the common 
culture groups where they are leanied and used as an auxiliary and sup¬ 
plementary form of communication. Even the simplest of such gestures 
mu.st be understood in terms of its associated meaning in the particular 
culture. Indicating, for exami^le, is not invariably done by pointing arm 
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or finj^er; some American Indian tribes indicate by pointing the lips in 
various directions while conversing. I’he play of features, the variety of 
facial expression must, with the cxe(‘ption of a few involuntary move¬ 
ments, be interj)r('ted in terms of the conventional gestures. Likewise, 
many bodily movements convey meanings in accordance with a jDredeter- 
mined code. Syml^olic gestures may have the same, vari(‘d or exactly 
opposite' meanings in different eailture's. 

Gestures are relate'd to the* group e)pinie)ii process in many ways. All 
transfer e)f meanings is cjf pote'utial signifie'anee he're. Es])eeicil]y, however, 
in tele'visiem anel in the' faee-te)-faee contacts of leaelers and gre^ups the 
significant role' of gesture' in indicating attitude may be note'd. The orator 
or demagogue de'velojis individually uni(|ue' and Tueaningful movements. 
The confident toss of tlie* head, the cle*ne‘hed anel bare*d tee'th, the wide, 
grimly closed mouth, the' flailing arms, have characterize'd significant 
American le'adc'is. During the most eontiov ersial pe'Hods in political 
opinion prexvss, ge'sturt's may be' significant symbols. The' upraised arm, 
the Fascist salute', the' threate'uing contortions of a war leader at a tribal 
daiK'e whe'ii a primitive group is attempting to decide' upon the desira¬ 
bility of a raid, the' wildly ge'sluring le'ader demanding attention, the 
luToic pose of the dictator elefying the' world are j)lie'noniena of crisis 
conditions. Within group situations, crowds, mobs and audie'iK'CS and 
other face-to-face grou])s, the me'mbcrship is alfc'cled not only by the 
gestures of le'adc'i s, but b\ the' phvsical pose's, facial e'xpre'ssions and other 
gestures of thedr fc'llows. Such ge'stures may be profoundly indicative of 
attitude. 


LANGUAGE 

Language' is superior to ge'sturc' bc'cause of its range, s])ecific me'anings, 
nuances and varic'ty of exprc'ssion and infinite' e'apability for abstraction. 
At bc'st, ge'stures are, in comparison, a rudimentary and auxiliary fonn of 
communication. However, unle'ss thc'y are* writte'n, language' forms can¬ 
not be exactly preserved, as the' change's in folk talc, the' gre)wtli of verbal 
legends or the' parlor game of “Ge)ssi]V' illustrate'. 

Language's are* a part of the culture* e)f all pe'e)ple's. Tlie child, after its 
early e'xpe'rime’utal sounds and crie's, begins le) take over the language 
forms, as it acepures other e'le'inents of the culture. Thus the child is re- 
strictc'd te) the limits e)f me'aning anel idea that exist within its language. 
Our language limits in a ve'ry re’al fashion the range* of our thenights. 
We acepiirc words and then lenirn meanings, ideas and cemcepts. As 
Ce)e)ley writes, “The* weuel usuallv goe*s be'fore, le'aeling anel kindling the 
iele*a-we shenilel not have the latte'r if we did not have* the word first. 
‘This way,’ sa\s the word, ‘is an interesting thought: come and find it.’ 
And so we are led to rediscove'r e)ld knowledge. Such words, for instance. 
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as good, right, truth, love, home, justice, beauty, freedom; are powerful 
makers of what they stand for.” The same process operates in various 
grouf)s within a culture. Terminology may direct and limit the operation 
of thought. Within a Communist group, an oft-repeated Marxian termi¬ 
nology highlights certain (‘conomic processes but hides others in shadows. 
So does the language of every other particularistic philosophy. Words 
directing and limiting the individual's field of inquiry thus detennine 
what the subjects of opinion may and may not be. The thought of the 
members of every group, national, occupational, class, religious or philo¬ 
sophical, is subtly guided by its language forms. Of this, the members are, 
for the most i^art, unaware. 

Not only does language as communication limit the range of thought 
within which the opinion process may operate, but the cont(*nt of lan¬ 
guage also in part directs the methods of controversy. The use of \'ague 
phrases and words, (hwoid of exact and absolute meaning, is a eoininon- 
place of controversial discussion. By the* use of these catchwords and 
phrases, which are usually associated with general attitudes of (‘motional 
re.sponse, leaders in controversy attempt to build on existing attitudes in 
creating the new opinion. The pattern of controversy is also determined 
by the content of the' ('xisting language lorms for name calling and epithet 
hurling at oppone'nts. In this process, for the want of a differentiating 
language, opponents of quite* divergent types may be catc'gori/ed in com¬ 
mon as “damn radicals,'’ and the like. A solution of opinion controv^ers)’ is 
.sometimes achieved in th(* selection or coining of a popular phrase or 
word. In many a political and (‘conomic t‘ontrov('rsy, peace has been re¬ 
stored through tile surn*nder of a word, phrase, title, part\^ label, tax 
name or other significant language symbol. The way in which a thing is 
said may largely account for its contnnxTsial importance. 

Not only is the individual limited in his thought and opinion probk'ms 
by the range of language forms within particular int(*re.st groups, but he 
is also limited in the larger scene by the language or languages with 
whieh he is familiar. Amidst tlu* growing extralingual contacts of the 
modern world there is a slowly growing demand for a type of communi¬ 
cation that crosses the existing language boundaries. Simplification of 
existing languages, such as basic Englisli, do(*s not provide an adequate 
range of expression for international discourse. Various artificial lan¬ 
guages such as Esperanto ha\e b(‘cn developed, but existing language 
loyalties are so powerful that these invented forms have not aequired 
many adherents. Howevc'r, newly invented languages are tentatively put 
forward from time to time.^^ 

('ooky, op. rit., p. 69. 

1-0. Jcsper.sen, An International Latifitiaf'c, Gvorge Allen & Unwin, Ltd. London 
1928. 
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Although the quantity and complexity of a language is not always an 
index of the complexity of a culture in other respects, these characteristics 
do, in general, indieate the possible range of thought. Languages have 
differentiated and grown at various rates, but all tlie languages of the 
Western world have grown rapidly during the past fc*w centuries. One 
method of indicating that growth is by the number of citations in dic¬ 
tionaries. In English, for example, after th(‘ rapid growth through culture 
borrowings of the' sixteenth century, there were listed about 16,000 terms 
in Thomas Blount’s dictionary of 1656. In 1755 Samuel Johnson produced 
a two-volume dictionar\' in whicli were about 50,000 words. Noah \A^eb- 
ster’s two-volume dictionar\' of 1828 lisb'd 70,000 words. A New 
Dictionary published in ten volumes between 1884 and 1928 included 
414,825 words. Wr])\ters New International and th(‘ New Staiidarcl 
Dictionary lia\x‘ about 600,0()0 entric's each. It is estimated by language 
scholars that there are probably from 1 million to million English 
words.The growth of language indicates the expansion of thought. It 
make's possible a wider range of opinion phenomena and in part illustrates 
opinion change in the past. 

WRITING AND PRINTING 

Writing gives permanence' to communication, pre'serves the re'cord and 
makes it accessible. Speech is transitory and distorted in remembrance. 
Oral tradition is faulty, ]>erv('rted by human psychological factors and 
limited in amount by the capac ity of memory. Without writing there can 
be little organization and permanemce of knowledge. Religious, politi- 
c*al and philosophical thought could ck'xe'lop complexity only after the 
accumulations of sueeessixc' ge'uerations could be' adetiuatcly recorded. 
Rc'cord sticks, cords, marks, tallic's, pictorial rc'pre'sentations f)f various 
kinds and on many mc'dia have be*e'n el(*\ eloped by many primitive 
peoples to give permanence' to a part of their records. Obviously, these 
permitted but limitc'd communication, liowe\e'r, and it was not until 
pictorial and phonetic* writing devc'lope'd that cornplc'te records of inci¬ 
dents, of history, folk wisdom and sax ings, of legal forms, thought and 
opinion could be made. People were tlic'n frc'cel from the' immediate and 
the local. But these records were limited in number and ac'cessible only 
to the c'lite. With printing came the diffusion of knowledge, but not im¬ 
mediately. At first, printing was viewc'd as a way of avoiding c'rror, for 
even the most careful scribe's made mistake's. Block ])rinting was first 
developed in China in the sixtli century, and movable type made of 
earthenware was invented in China between 1041 and 1049. The easting 
of tin type followed shortly, and by 1314 a typesetting machine using 

A. G. Kennedy, Current Ginn & (A)inpan)’, Boston, 1935, pp. 389 If. 
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wooden type was employed.Alphabetical type and the printing press 
were Eiiropt‘an inventions. In the second quarter of the fifteenth eentiiry, 
Gutenberg pt‘rfe(‘led the art of printing from movable type in G,ermany. 
Printing spread cpiickly, e.speeially to Italy and France where scores of 
cities established presses and began to print the classics. The Renaissance 
was based in part upon printing.^*'^ 

Printing could develop only in conjunction with satisfactory ]')aper and 
inks. Rut these, too, had b('en invented by the Chinese in the early cen¬ 
turies of our era. Although the date a.d. 105, to which the invention of 
paper is ascril)ed in the Dynastic Records, may have been arbitrarily 
chosen, it is certain that by the third century the Chinese were using 
paper of rags, hemp and various plant fib(‘rs. Paper of v'arious colors was 
used not only for writing but as wrapping paper, dt'coration and for other 
uses.^‘‘ All oily ink, suitable for use with stc'ucils, stamps, seals and type 
had likewise heen dcneloped by that time. Although type printing w^as 
independently in\ented in Germany in the fifteenth centur>% th(‘ arts of 
papermaking and of ink manufacture had, long before, been diffused from 
Cihiua throughout Euroiie. 

The* first significant use of printing to popularize kuowT'dge, making 
appc'als bev’ond the* ranks of the elite, oeeiirred w’hen tlic* Ic'adc'rs of the 
Reformation attempted to (*xtend the influence of thc'ir doctrines and to 
arouse groups ])re\'iously apathc'tie to the abuses of the church. They 
printed cheap books and jxunphh'ts as propaganda. Indec’d, prosc'lyting 
zeal, especially for Cdiristianity, has bc'cn rc\sponsibIe for the* printing of 
score’s of native language’s sinc*c that time. In China, the earliest printed 
mate’rials W’^e’re Ruddhist picture’s and texts. Of redigious influenc e in the 
development of printing. Carter state’s, ‘dt can be said with equal truth 
that c’very advance into new territory made bv printing has had its motive 
in expanding redigion. In the wdiole long history of the advance of print¬ 
ing from its beginning in China dow n to the twentieth century, there is 
scarcc'ly a language or a country wdiere the first printing done has not 
been either from the sacrc'd scripture's or from the sacred art of one of 
the world's three* grc’at missionary religions." d'he disriq^tix e effe^ct upon 
existing institutions of the popularization of know'leelge was re'cognized 
at once, and in 1501 Pope Ah’xander VI issued his edict against unlic’cnsed 
printing. A decade before that, the German universities had established 
censorship boards. Printing made possible popular educ’atioii and political 
democracy; it energized thought and stimulated agitation, enlarged pub¬ 
lics and brought forth a new type of leadership. 

T. F. Charter, The InvctUioh of PriJitwg hi China, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1925, ciiap. 5. 

R. L. Duffiis, “Printing," Eticy. Soc. Sri., 12: 480. 

Set* Carter, op. rit., chaj). 3. 

Carter, op. cif., p. 17. 
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DIFFUSION OF COMMUNICATION 

The factors contributing to th(‘ efficiency of communication have been 
characterized as (expressiveness, or tlie range of ideas and feelings it is 
competent to caiTy; p<‘rmancnce of rc’cord, or the ON crcoming of time; 
swiftness, or the overcoming of space; diffusion, or access to all classes of 
men. Some gains have been made in expressiveness during the' past 
century. The incrc'ased nnmbtT of words, the rapid growth of wliich we 
have noted, has j^rovided a more flexible language tool. CombiTiations of 
sensory stimuli in the talking ])ictnre or in television ])rovide a somewhat 
different but not more expressive iru'dinm than actual face-to-fac‘(‘ con¬ 
tacts. In the various art forms, cxperinumtal techniepuxs of manipulation 
of line, color or words persistently attempt to make communication more 
exjnessive. Some increase in permanence of th(' n^cord has been achieved 
Ihrongh pictorial librari(‘S (of still and moxiiig and talking pictures), 
impiTned mat(Tials in books and papcTS (one New York newspaper prints 
a special rag edition for libranes) and the variety of sources from which 
information may be obtaiiunl, thus giving a l)etter chance for survival. 
Yet much material from the' far-distant past has becai found in an adc- 
(piate state of pres(T\ation. For example*, in 1900, a mendicant Taoist 
pri('st discoverc'd in a wall('d-np chamber in the* Ca\’es of tin* Thousand 
Buddhas in the* pnnince* of Kansu, (’hina, a collection of 1,130 bundles of 
manuscript writtem betwee'ii the fifth and the tenth centuries. Most of the 
15,000 books in th(* I am dI('S were in as good condition as if recently 
w ritten, so perfectc'd was pajier and ink manufacture among the Chinese 
by that time. Nonethele'ss, owing to climatic factors as well as to the 
(inalit)' of mat(‘rials, most records have benn lost. Preservation of records, 
ensuring cultural continuity through histeuical de'seription, is now as.sured. 

Howe-ver, it is in swiftness and diffusion of the various me'dia of com¬ 
munication that the great changt^s of the modeun period have occurred. 
Be'fore considering something of the sexial significance of this incieased 
swiftness and diffusion, some (juantitative materials, illustrative of the 
.sp(x*d of transfer and of the distribution of books, ni'wspapcTs, periodi¬ 
cals, motion pictures and radio, will be listcxl. The c'arlic'st kuiown printed 
boc^k, a (diiiK\s(‘ bloc'k ])rint, was discoverc'd in (diina in 1900. It is a 
volume of six shecTs of text about 2K. fc‘ct long by 1 foot wide. Accord- 
iTig to th(* preface it was print(*d on May 11, a.d. 808, by Wang Chic*h for 
'‘free general distribution, in order in ch'ep revcTenc-e to pc*rpetuate the 
memory of his parents."' A f(*w thousand volumes had been jxinted by the 
Chinese before the improvemc'ut of the printing press by Gutenberg. By 

’^Cooley, op. cit., p. 80. 

In 1950, wlien Sir Laiin'ncr OIi\irr j)rc‘’^cntrcl EirJiard III nwr television, prob¬ 
ably more people saw and lieard it in two boms than llu' total number of peoples in 
all audiences for liirJiard III from Shakcspc.ir('’s lime to the present. 
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the end of the fifteenth century there were, perhaps, 30,000 items in all 
Europe. After that they multiplied rapidI}^ The world’s total book pro¬ 
duction to date has been estimated at 19 million volumes. The present 
annual outi^ut is about 2S3,00(); while the total number published during 
the entire sixteenth, s('vc‘nteenth, eighteenth and ninc'teenth centuries 
was, respectively, 520,(K)0; million; 2 million; and 8y4 million. The 
Library of Congress occupies first jilace among the libraries of the world, 
with its 8,956,993 volumes. The Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris is second, 
with 5 million volumes and 130,000 manuscripts. In the United States, in 
1945, 6,026 libraries reported their holdings to be 124,675,283. The total 
number of volumes circulated in 1945 was 333,365,487. The number of 
copies of books and i^amphlets issued in the United States by years was 
reported by the' Census of Manujaciurcs. In round numbers, there were 
160 million in 1907, 470 million in 1927, 268 million in 1933, 889 million 
in 1947 and 766 million in 1952. 

In 1952 the sale of hooks in various classifications, expressed in round 
numbers, was: book clubs, 48 million; ine'xpensive paper-bound books, 
270 million; tewtbooks and workbooks, 142 million; Bibles and religious 
books, 78.6 million; technical and professional books, 23.7; subscriptions 
to encyclopedias, etc., 20 million; trade books, 184 million. 

The development of various kinds of communication in the United 
States from 1900 to 1950, as compared to the growth of population, has 
been indicated in Fig. 2. The rate of incTease is indicated therein. 

In 1810 there were 359 periodicals and newspapers published in the 
United States; in 1953 there were 18,870. We have apparently become 
insatiable readcTS of monthly periodicals, for their circulation in 1947 was 
195 million; whereas in 1899 there were but 37 million copies distributed. 
The household maga/ines, the farm journals, the pulps, the slicks and 
the weeklies have all gained enormously. The wide circulation of some of 
these journals may be indicated by the fact that of the household maga¬ 
zines, the Ladies* Home Journal, Womans Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping and McCalVs, each has well over 3 million per month dis¬ 
tribution. The Saturday Evening Post had a circulation in 1950 of over 
4 million. Life over 5 million and the Readers Digest circulated over 
10 million copies per month. Diverse in content, policy and the reading 
publics to which they appeal, these monthly and weekly periodicals are 
potent factors in influencing popular opinion. The circulations of the 
monthly and quarterly periodicals, as com^nled from the various issues 
of the Census of Manufactures, are presented in Table 1. 

With the development of popular journalism in the 1890’s, in the period 
of the ‘yellow” journalism of Ilearst and Pulitzer, newspaper circulations 
began to mount rapidly as larger publics became newspaper readers. To 
the newspaper’s essential function of reporting important news with com- 
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Fk,. 2. r<)piilati<in gioulli and coniinmiication m tlu^ lhiiU‘d States. 

ments thereon, there* were culdecl tlu* pnr\cyiiig of organized gossip, 
vicarious experience* in tlie personal de)ings of great and of reprt*senta- 
tive individuals, and minu*rous feature sectiojis. The newspaper was eir- 
eulate'd ainenig new millions. Although accurate information on news¬ 
paper circulations, based upon juiblishers swenn statements, exists for 
only the past ft*w decades, what figures there arc have ])cen incorporated 
in Table 2. 

Lette*rs, pamphle*ts, periodicals, newspapers, books and the other media 
of commuiiii ation could reach only those points to which there was some 
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Table ]. Circulation of Monthly and Quarterly Periodicals 



MoTithly 

CJiiar<(^rly 

18.‘>0 

740,051 

25,875 

18(10 

3,411,9.59 

101,000 

1870 

5,0.50,813 

211,070 

1880 

8,139,881 

1,901,019 

1890 

18,032,723 

8,124,500 

1900 

37.809,897 

11,007,122 

1909 

03,280,535 

10,0.58,099 

1919 

91,081,807 

1 18,920,541 

192.5 

111,875,9.57 

22,840,180 

1929 

133,048,188 

20,00.5,002 

1933 

103,192.794 

23.237,.5.57 

1935 

102,193,740 

23,277,089 

1937 

124,.520,810 

2.5,808,181 

1939 

131,700,107 

20,238.181 

1917 

191.823,923 

15..5.35,089 


means of transportation and could arrive there only at the speed of th(' 
transport. Ihniners and domestic animals, rowboats and sailboats could 
proc'eed but slowly. A cciitiir)’ ago, in 1834, Sir Hobt'rt Pet'l was siim- 
nioned from Italy to England on secret affairs of state. Traveling post¬ 
haste' he made the' journey in no shorter time than would an old Re)man 
empere)!'. But me'clianical transportation mc'ans were be'ing inve'uted. 
First, in the nineteenth century, e'ame the ste'ainshi]^s, then the railroaels. 
By the middle of the ’80s Butler in England and Daimh'r in P’ranc'e had 
de\xde)pcd automobiles. Electric railways liael also l)eeu iincnte'd. TIk'u 
in 1905 Farman and the Wrights began le) lly biplane's. The speeds of 
these various means of transiK)rtation incrcase'd rapidly afte'r 1900. The 
worlel’s re'corel for a mile run is at the rate of approximate'ly 15 miles piT 
hour. At this rate, man has practically reached his limits. The running 
rec'ord for a horse is 38.5 miles pc'r hour, which can be' raise'd but very 
little by breeding and training. Locemiotivc'S in 1825 attained a sj:)e'e'd of 
15 miles j)er hour, in 1829 of 44, in 1848 of 68, and in 1901 of 120. Auto¬ 
mobiles developed from 14.7 miles per hour iii 1895 to 301 in 1935. Air¬ 
planes in 1905 had started with a speed of 33 miles pe'r hour; in 1954 a 
practical speed of over 750 miles pcT hour was attained and a speed of 
1,600 miles per hour was achieved in an experimental plane. The shrink¬ 
age of the world in terms ol transportation spet'ds has often been com- 
inented upon. This may b(' illustrated by the record of the numbc'r of 
days rcc|uired to circle the globe. The time was decreased from the 1,090 
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Table 2. Number of Books and the Circulations of Periodic als and Newspa]X‘rs 
in the United States, 1904-1954 



Books and 

Pci iodicjiK^ 

Year 

I>am])hl(‘ts, 

a^j^rc^atc 

DunilxT of 

circulation 


copies 

p(M i.'^SlIC 

1904 


90,312.570 

1909 

101,301,841 

103,309,138 

P.)14 

175,100,098 

135,153.780 

1919 

252,008,810 

1 10,831,138 

1921 

1922 

325,95t),t)02 

131,795,803 

1923 

1921 

359,31tl ,0!S 

150.819,300 

1925 

1920 

133,211,2r>3 

17().31 1,991 

1927 

1928 

470,371,917 

187,003,338 

1929 

1930 

430,199,433 

202,021,595 

1931 

1932 

370,515,790 

1 

183.527,111 

1933 

1931 

251,277,392 

171.759 193 

1935 

335,201,371 

178,020.072 

1937 

1938 

411,200,837 

221,271,792 

1939 

1940 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1911 

1945 

1940 

482,220,520 

239,092,508 

1917 

1918 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1951 

889,500,000 

384,028.482 


nt'wspMjxM (*iri*ulation, 
circulation |)(‘r issuc^ 





Morninj>j 

Iwiaiin^ 

Sunday 

19,032,002 

('Mf)rniri^ aiiil 

12,022,311 


I()tal(*(l) 


9,0)05,094 

14,000.283 

13 317.282 

11 ,(»92,308 

I7.0S5.0S0 

10, 179,‘113 

33.028.t‘»30 

(Morning and 

19.308.913 


(‘vcnnif; totaled) 


10,111,000 

18,279 000 

P.kOn .0(K) 

10,809,019 

18,898.322 

19,(,70.725 

11 .157,071 

19.978,032 

21.103.289 

12.305.215 

20.031,222 

22,219,010 

12.110,387 

21,298,982 

23,351.022 

13 335 790 

22,000 007 

21, 135,192 

11 115,823 

23 820 933 

25. 109,037 

13,9‘l5,10l 

23,977.188 

25,771,383 

11,118 878 

21.97(>.737 

20.879,530 

1 1,431,2.57 

25.154,915 

20,113,017 

11.312,790 

21.118.397 

25,701,798 

13,711.382 

22,091;, 297 

21.8.59,888 

12 521.533 

! 21 9<.8,533 

21,010.030 

13,223,958 

19 031.915 

25,300.000 

13,117,719 

20,8.52,91 1 

25,909,100 

15.870.784 

25,511,910 

30,950,910 

15,107,981 

21,103.8,58 

30,480,922 

15,521 717 

21,1 15,90)5 

31,519,009 

10,11 1,118 

25,017.593 

32,371,092 

10,519,010 

25,501,381 

33,435,575 

17,110,011 

20.201,239 

35,293,543 

17,077 722 

27,315.107 

37,291,832 

18,059,252 

27,895,58(; 

38,012,705 

19,239 913 

29,111,275 

39,800,030 

20,515,908 

30,381 ,5‘.)7 

13,005,301 

20.702,317 

30,910.959 

45,151,319 

21,081,905 

31,203,392 

40,308,081 

21,001 050 

31,810,901 

40,398,908 

21,20ti, 12(i 

32,502,910 

10,582.318 

21 ,222,.525 

32,795,113 

10,279,358 

21,159.527 

32,791,088 

40,210.130 

21,112,171 

33.059,812 

45,918,554 

21.705,430 

33,307,044 

40,170,450 
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Year 

Bookf! and paiiiphlets 

Year 

PenodleaKs 

Year 

Newspapers 





1951 

h'ditoi and Publisher Inttr- 





1951 

national Yeai HookNum- 
bets, 19.55, 1954, 195.3, 
19.52, p 18 





19.50 

Ediloi and Pubhshu Inlet- 





1948 

national ) eat Honk xYurn- 
bit, 1951. j) 20 

1947 

CrriKus of Manufaclurei^: 

^ 1917 

Census of \tan ufoi tures 

1947 

Edilot and Publishet Infir- 


1949, i)ami)hlpt, p 13 


1919, pan)j>hlet, t) 12 

19.37 

nahonal Vcai Hook Nuni- 
fce/,19IS, p 19 


Cen'ius of M atm fart ur<'^, 

1939 

Censu't of \fanufa< tutes ■ 

1935 

Editor and Publishet Inter- 

1929 

1939, Sixteenth C'ensus 

1929 

1939, Sixteenth CenMus 


national Yiat Hook Nam- 


of r S . \ol II. Part I, 


of 1 S , \ol IT. Putt I. 


bei , 1930, p 1 10 


Tahh' 5, p 70S 


Table 7, p 702 



1927 

fVniMJi of Manufactures, 

1927 

('ensus of Manufat tut es, 

1931 

Edilot and Publishet Inlei- 


1929, Til Me 5, p 380 


1929. Table 22. p 594. 


nalional Yeat Hook Sam¬ 
bit, 19.35, |) 133 

1925 

Cen'tu.s of ^^auufa( tU7 1 s. 

1925 

(^ensus of Manufactu) es, 

19.33 

Editor and Publishet Inlet- 


1925, Talile 0, p 002 

1923 

1925, Table 23, p 070 

1922 

national Yeai Hook Xurn- 



1921 



bet, 1934, p 109 

1923 

Censu'i of Mnnufai tut (s, 

1919 

('ensus of Mauufai tut es. 

1919 

('ensus of M an ufai (u res. 

1921 

1923, Tahlo S, p 007 

191 4 

1921, Tables 530, p 035, 

191 4 

1919, Table 109, p 1.52 




.535, p 03S. .530, .537, p 
039 

1909 


1919 

Census of Manufactures, 

1909 

Ceil<sus of Man ufai tuies. 

191 1 

5rormnK and e\(*ninf: fiK- 

1914 

1919, Table 111, p 154 

1901 

1914, Tables 51, p 0.5H 

1909 

11 j es f roin Ci nsiis of 

1909 



1 57, 58, and .59, p 001 


Manufut tui* s, 1911, 'I'a- 
ble 41, j. (»51 





1904 

Censtis of Man ufai tut i v. 






1914, vol II, 'I'able 39, 
p 049 


days needed by Map;ellan’s crew in 1522 to the time of Henry Frederick, 
who made the trip in 1903 in 54 days; to tluit of F.vans and Wells, who 
encircled the globe in 29 da)S in 1926; to that of the “Graf Zeppelin,” 
whose record was 21 days in 1929; to that of Post and Gatty, who in 
1931 flew around the world in 9 days; to that of Hughes and his asso¬ 
ciates, who circled the globe in 3 days, 19 hours, in 1938, and the cur¬ 
rent record of approximatc'ly 2 da\'s. Tliese are records; average trans¬ 
portation is, of course, much slower. 

All means of transportation are used to cany the mails. From the time 
when Cyrus the Elder, 2,500 years ago, had concpiered tlu^ Persian Em¬ 
pire and organized mail routes for political messages, until the coming 
of the railroads, there was no speedicT method of transporting mail than 
the man on horseback.^® In colonial America the mail service was a hap¬ 
hazard affair. Alter 1753 when Benjamin Franklin was made Deputy 

^®D. O. Woodbury, Coininunicaiion, Dodd, Mead & Company, Ine., New York, 
1931, p. 179. 
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Postmaster General for tlie C()l()iii(\s, a more orderly system was devel¬ 
oped, but it frequently was weeks bt'forc' a letter posted in Philadelphia 
was delivered in Boston. Mail was first delivered by railroad in the 1830 s. 
As the railroad mileage was extended, reaching 193,346 miles by 1900 and 
225,149 in 1948, more and more towns received mail direct by rail with¬ 
out the use of auxiliary carriers. This trend has reversed and now more 
towns are recei\’ing mail by auxiliary carriers. Transportation by water 
rapidly increased in speed through the nineteenth centiir), and the 
speediest vessels were used for mail delivery. In 1918, (Congress made 
a first appropriation for an airmail system, the first route bcMiig from 
New York to Washington.In the meantime, various means of intra¬ 
urban mail transportation, such as the j)neumatic-tube systems, were 
developed. The communication needs of our economic systems, tlie rise 
of special inter(\st-groups with scattered mennberships, the speedy de¬ 
velopment of printed forms and the mobility of populations, which cn*ated 
a larger need for corr(\spondence, brt)nght about a rapid increase in the 
quantity of mail. In the United States the pieces of mail carried were 
4 billion in 1890, 8 billion in 1900, 14 billion in 1910, 25 billion in 1925, 
28 billion in 1930, and 44 billion in 1949. 

Other means of increasing the swiftne.ss of communication likewise 
developed. Throughout human history, sliouts, calls, signals, drum lan¬ 
guage and other means of transferring limited meanings have been used. 
With the invention of gunpowder, sound signals were used, especially 
in warfare or for special events. When the Erie Canal was opened, the 
inrush of waters was heralded in a few minutes by cannon fire from Erie 
to New York. Rapid cominimicatiou of complete and elaborate m(\ssages, 
h()wev('r, was possible only alter the invention of electrical transmission 
in thc‘ nineteenth century. Mechanical extension of the* range of the human 
voice had been slightly dev^eloped before that time. In 1670 Sir Samuel 
Moreland is said to have talked with the king by means of a tuba sten- 
forophonica at a distance of 1 Vj miles.The great step in the transmis¬ 
sion of messages was made when Samuel Morse produced his first work¬ 
ing model of a telegraph in 1837. Other telegraphic systems were in use 
in England and in France, but these were quickly supersc‘ded by Morse s 
simple device. With money appropriated by Congress he built a line from 
Washington to Baltimore and succes.sfully transmitted messages in 1844. 
From then on, the growth of telegraph sy.stems was rapid. In 1902 there 
were 237,990 miles of line, and in 1927 this had been increased to 256,809 
miles.^^ But the cai)acity of these lines had increased many times, owing 

See tlie Rand McNally Commercial Atlas for tlie present network of railroads, 
motor roads and airlines owr wincli mail is transi)orted. 

Woodbniys op. cif., p. 8. 

--Willey and Rice, op. rit., ]>. 123. 
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to inventions making possible the transmission of as many as eight mes¬ 
sages simiiltane()ns]\'.“‘ Iransoeeanie telegra])hy by means of cables was 
aeeomplislied in 185S after numerous unsuecessful attempts. Tlie cable 
functioned, but, owing to faults in insulation, it failed a lew months after¬ 
ward. It was not until 1866 that a successful North Atlantic cable was 
com]')I(*ted. By 1931 there were twenty-one North Atlantic cables. The 
Bacific had been sxKiimed in 1903 and w^orld ser\ice inaugurated. The 
numbiT of messages transmitted by oceanic cables increased from 820 
jier day in 1902 to 13,987 in 1927. Land telegraphic messages during the 
same period increased from 90,835 to 215,595.*^^ In 1949 transoceanic and 
land messages totaled 478,671 per day which is more than double the 
figure for 1927. 

By the summer of 1876, after se\eral yc'ars of experiment, Alexander 
(iraham Bell not only had develox^ed the cential idea of telephonic com¬ 
munication but with the assi.stanc*e of T. A. Watson had created a working 
model. At first A’iew'ed as a novelty exhibited at the Philadelphia Centen¬ 
nial and ill Bell's lectures throughout the country, it w^as commercially 
established in 1877. \"arious lines were rapidly established, later for the 
most part join(‘d together in (he Bell System, a federation of independent 
units, I'he growth in the number of telej^lionc's in the United States is 
from 1,355,911 in 1900 to 13,003,832 in 1950. The per capita calls per year 
have increased from 64 in 1902 to 370 in 1950. 

The theoretical background for the production of the radio had been 
de\'(4opcd before 1895 by the work of the physicists Faraday, Oersted, 
Maxwell and Heinrich Hertz, th(' discoverer of Hertzian waves. The in¬ 
ventor of wirc4c^ss tc'legraphy, howiwer, was not a x^rofessional scientist 
but an Italian boy, twcMity yc'ars of age, Guglielmo Marconi. He obtained 
the first patent in 1896. Communication between ships at sea, between 
shi^xs and land stations and from jioint to point without whe connections 
became j)ossible. Remote areas ware brought within the orbit of com¬ 
munication c'cntcTs. This new agency was rapidly incorjDorated into the 
communication systc'in so that by 1927 there were 3,777,538 messages 
transmitted."^"^ By 1906, wirc‘l('ss tek'phony had beem achievc^l, but it was 
not until 1920 that popular programs w^ere broadcast. In that year, the 
Westinghouse Elc'ctric and Manufacturing Company began to broadcast 
programs to nearby amateurs. Mcc'ting with, an enthusiastic popular 
response, radio spr(\ad rapidly. Within tw^o )^ears, there were 382 broad¬ 
casting stations scattered throughout the country, and by 1950 there 

2'* Popular descriptions of llic dcveloimicnt of the t<degraph nuiy be found in W. 
Kaempflcrt, Modem Wonder Workers, Blue Bildxin Books, Inc., New York, 1931, 
I>p. 28911. and D. O. Woodbury, op. eit., chap. 5. 

-^Willey and Bice, op. cit.. Table 39, p. 126. 

a-*" Ibid., p. 130. 
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were over 3,100 in AM, FM and TV. In 1922 there were 190,000 receiv* 
ing sets in use; the Bureau of tlie Census in 1930 enumerated 16,026,620 
sets; in 1953 there were* 120,500,000 sets used in the Ignited States. In 
1941 there were 5,000 television sets in the United Stales; in 1949 there 
were 1,720,786; and in 1955 there were approximately 39,()()0,()00 sets in 
use. Television is the po])ular mass medium for news, (education and 
entertainment. 

The motion pictures, a most vivid pictorial portrayal, later augmented 
by sound, started in the Ihiitcd States in 1902. By 1930 tlieri' w^as an 
estimated weekly attendance of about 90 million. In 194S th(' attemlance 
w\as also 90 million, but, in 1953, when the* pojmlation ol the Ihiited 
States was o\er 160 million, the av(‘rage w^eekly attendance was about 
46 million. In 1954 this decreasing tremd was reversed and an attt'iulance 
of well over 50 million w'as achiev(‘d. Motion-pictun' attendance' will 
probably continue to increase. T he effects of the motion-pi('tnre* presen¬ 
tation upon popular opinion, although obviously far-reaching, are not 
known in any exact fashion. 

With the successive* introductions of these various means of c'ommuni- 
cation, there have bc'en prophecies of the rapid decrease or disa]')})('aranc‘e 
of any widespread use of othc'r forms. Thus the tek'phone was to oust the 
telegraph, the radio seriously to damage the news])ap(‘r, wirek'ss tek'gra- 
phy to eliminate the submarine cable, and television to rout radio. Natu¬ 
rally they have greatly affc'cted one another, but, in a wmrld ot rapidly 
growing nec'ds for communieation, new uses and a secure plac'e for each 
of thejTi hav(' bc'cii made. Preoccupied with the* invention and ck'velop- 
ment of all these forms and with the content of the matcTials communi- 
catc'd, our understanding of thc' social significance and of the effects upon 
the individual of this rapidly divcTsified world of contacts has not kept 
pace with the inventions thc’inselves. 

COMMUNICATION, SOCIAL RELATIONS AND PUBLIC OPINION 

The organized communication systc'ms in the United States are an enor¬ 
mous actix'ity, larger in proportion to the national income than those of 
any other nation in the world. In the 195()’s the people of the United 
State's wc'rc expending some 15 billions of dollars a ) ('ar to communicate 
information and eiitertaininent. This w^as between 4 and 5 j:)er cent of the 
total national income.""’ Since 19(X) these mass communications of print, 
picture and the S 2 :)oken word have diffused at an accelerating rale. And, 
indeed, the maintenance of the acti\ e social interaction within society is 
based upon these communications of all kinds. In the main, this rapid 
growth of the various media has not been consciously p)lanncd by any 

Estimate by Wilbur Sebramni in an unpublished UNESCO report, 1954. 
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agency or group in our society. It has grown from mechanical invcmtion 
and cultural needs. 

After 1920 the widely diffused media of popular press, motion pictures, 
radio and television w(Te increasingly referred to as the "mass media.’' 
When refeiTing to the audiences of the mass media, one is speaking of 
heterogeneous audiences of millions of people. Mass communication, 
then, may be distinguished from other aspects of commimicalioii in that 
the communication by word or picture is transmitted from its source to 
very large numbers of people. But the communication is received by in¬ 
dividuals or small groups. Except for motion-picture audiences, there is 
little group participation in reception. And of the 10 million or 50 million 
who ultimately see a motion picture, one experiences directly only a small 
audience from among that nxirnber. And these individual recipients of the 
mass media, in contrast to the situation of face-to-face communication, 
communicate liack (“feedback”) ])ut very little to the publisher, pro¬ 
ducer, script WTiter, or television performer. In mass communication mil¬ 
lions of recipients receive communications through the mass media from 
a very limited number of sources. 

Most of the writing about the opinions of members of large publics has 
been done by tlie recently labelled coinimmications experts, public-rela¬ 
tions men, workers in the mass media, market researchers, journalists and 
a few social scientists. The mass media, diffused as they are among scores 
of millions of people, are profoundly influential in distributing informa¬ 
tion, standardizing human interest stories, regimenting humor, stand¬ 
ardizing consumer purchases, and providing a considerable extension of 
vicarious experience. Yet the enormous impac*t of the mass media in some 
areas of opinion and information has resulted in an overestimation of 
their impact on other areas of opinion, notably those topics on which the 
int(*raction of primary groups is most important. Such interaction occurs 
in the intimate associations of contact-, status-, and peer-groups, in con¬ 
versation among family members, and in the associations in recreational 
activities. Perhai^s, above all, the tavern is a discussion center, for some 
estimates note that half the leisure time of industrial workers is spent in 
taverns. 

It is an understandable occupational hazard of those in the communi¬ 
cations and public opinion industries to ov^erestimate the influence of the 
mass media. Hence their bewildered chagrin when a much developed 
political plea fails to convince (more than 50 per cent of the regular 
readers of large dailies often vote for the candidate opposed by their 
r(‘gular press), or when a "free enterprise” campaign, on which scores of 
millions of dollars are expended, notably fails to convince. The opinion 
industries are usually skillful, but the valiu‘s inculcated in the primary 
group, the personal assessments of self-interest, and traditional cultural 
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values may frustrate th(‘ skilled propagandist. There is no inconsistency 
in a public evidcncinjj; a hi^h degree of malleability to the controls of 
eomm('rc‘ial ad\(‘rtising (dt'aliug, as miu‘h of it does, with materials and 
appends not in eoiiHiet with gronp-ineulcated values), along with obdu¬ 
rate' n'sistanc'c to many propaganda campaigns dealing with values on 
wliieh Iht' gcjKTal ]niblie has deep-seated attitude's, l^iblies se^nse that 
advertising is frc'eiiu'nth' ed little iinpe)rtance\ as the choice's ])('tween A 
anel B are' ne)t \atal, wliilc tlie' propaganda cain])aign de'als with pre)- 
fe)undly ine'aningful issue's. Therefore, the mass meelia are' significant in 
wielening e'xperie'nee', stimulating, as we'll as dulling, the rnind-lite, but 
are ne)t nearly se) impeirtant in guieling and ine)lding mental ce)nt(^nt on 
vital issue's as is usualh claiine'el. 

Since 1920 a large' pre)le‘ssie)nal class has devcle)peel te> man the expanel- 
ing aetivitie's e)f ])l•e^ss, film, radie), anel t('lc'\ision. At the same time', ee)in- 
me'rcial anel ae'ade'mic' analysts of the' ceaninunicatiem pre)ce'ss ha\e jne)- 
life'rateel. To a niarke'd e'\le'?it tlicse prolt'ssie^nals eliscuss this \ast eenn- 
mimicatie)!! actixity in te'nns of jnoe'e'ss, te'chniejiie's, stimuli, impact, effects 
and semantic analysis, but not in te'nns of tlie e'tliical and value problems 
e)f ce)mniunicati()ns eonte'nt and cfie'ct. Implicit in the works of contempo¬ 
rary e'omnuinicators is the' cviele'nce' e)l the intense excitement e)f profes- 
sienials at the' vision e)f the' pe)ssibility of inereasexl psychological control 
of tlieir felle)w man. 

In e'ontrast, Plato insists that tlie first epiestion is always, “doe's llie utterance 
c'orre'spond with the laels?” Aftei this qnc'stion has been answe*rc'el in the af¬ 
firmative, the'ii rhe'te)ric (‘.in move on to the secondary problem of tec'hniqiie's of 
e'fh'etive eonnmmieation. Tin's is what Plato me'ans W’lu'n lie savs that tlie eom- 
mimieator must be a lover of w'isdom, a philosopher in the bre)adest sc'iise of the 
word, one who has some eonee'ption of wliat he bc'lit'ves to be truth. All of ns 
in our time w ill do we'll tei listen to him, for in the last analysis, on whate'ver 
le'vel C'oinmnnieation takes phiee, there is always the' (|uestie)n of truth and 
validity. No concern feir techniques will make it j’jossible to avoid this cpicstion.'-’' 

However, the structure’ and objc'ctivc's of the meidern mass communica¬ 
tion indust I ic's in the' ele^moeracics de) not ])('rmit many adve'rtising copy 
writers, ])ublicity men, editors and telex ision producers to be Platonists in 
this sense. Often the'y canneit emulate Rurkc'’s admonition that “public 
duty elcmands and re'ejuirc's that what is right should not only be made 
knowai, but made ]n*e\alent.” Beyond private, partial controls are the in¬ 
clusive, eomprc'hc'usivc' contreds on communication excrcisc'd by authori¬ 
tarian, totalitarian state's. Thc'se, too, haxe mass communic'ation agencies. 
There', the' managers of pre'ss and radio c'an move only within the closed 

W. J. Oak'S, The Communication of Ideas, Jlarpt*r Hrotlic'rs, N('\v York, 1948 
p. 36. 
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circles of a dogmatically asserted and imposed ideology. Today, ^‘So¬ 
cieties, like indi\idual seKes, are open or closed in varying degrees and 
in various ways. We stand belore the alternatives of a society more open 
than men have ever dreamed or a society more closed than men have 
ever endured.’’ 

Tlu' effects upon social structures and processes, ineliiding the opinion 
process, of increast^d spewed and diflusion of communication are discussed 
or im])licit in the various sections of this volume. Latc'r in this volume we 
sliall essay generalizations on tlie influences on public oj^inion exerted by 
press, picture and radio-television. There is no attempt at this point to 
give a recapitulation of details. Ilowe\er, th('re are certain gc'ueral effects 
that may profitabl}’ be summarized. Among tht'se are the following: the 
creation of large political units; the expansion of interc*st-gronps; effects 
upon individual and small-group imirjiieness; the organization of the 
opinion processes; the spread of culture forms; the creation of lu'w^ fields 
of vicarious experience; the bulk of communicated materials as eom])ared 
with the individuars capacity to absorb them. 

When Plato defined lh(' limits of the size of a city as the number of 
people who could hear the voice of a singk' orator, he w^as illustrating the 
limits that communication places uiion communit}'. The integration of 
any social unit is dependent upon the capacity to transfer ideas, to trans¬ 
mit administrative orders and to prevent disintt‘gration at outlying points. 
It is a truism that the siz(' of political units is limited by the iiK'thods of 
communication and transportation. By means of horse travel, m(\ssengers 
and signals, tlu' early empire's governed sizable territories, but always 
with a precarious foothold in those areas far distant from the ec'uter of 
governmc'nt. Effc'ctive coordination of even the then know^i w'Oiid was 
impossible, it is often stated that the modern national and territorial states 
were brought into existenc'c by tht' de\elopm(*nt of adequate means of 
communication. Indeed, “the central fact of history, from a ])sychological 
point of view, may be said to be the gradual enlargement of social con¬ 
sciousness and rational cooperation.”"" The organized sway of public 
oj')inion in the great society was possible only when opinion could be 
formed and expressed b>^ large groups wnthin relatively short time periods. 
Thus, th(' printing press prec'eded democracy, for large states could be 
based only upon common knowledge. In the maintenance of political 
integration the iiiHuenee of the newspaper and periodical, the telegraph 
and telephone, and the* n'cent influenee of the radio and television is 
obvious. 

The present means of communication have made possible an integra¬ 
tion far beyond the joresent political boundaries. But even though physical 

C. Morris, The Open Sc//. Prcnlice-llall, Inc., New York, 1948, p. 135. 

28 C(K)ley, op. cit., p. 113. 
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spac(i has been annihilated, the psychological differences among people 
of different countries remain. And these are often maintained or enhancc'd 
to ensure national unity in the struggle for some objc'clive. Awareness of 
the o])inions of olher peoples is obs(‘ured by censorship, by iron and 
bamboo curtains, b\' a controlled prt*.ss and by ])ropaganda. C'ommuni- 
eation does not iinariably bring ('ither undc'rstanding or amity. On the 
contrary, clashes of interest are thereby frecjueutly made more apparent 
not only to leaders but to whole peoph's. NewsjKiper accounts, even when 
true, iJiay inflame hatreds. Motion pictures, internationally distributed, 
may cause pt‘oples to dislike each other rather than bring about mutual 
understanding. Euro])c'an colonial officers in Africa ofUai bitterly com¬ 
plain that certain mf)tion pictures, as interj^rc’ted by th(' nativ(*s, make 
the whites ridiculous. International jnopaganda battles by radio are a 
common pra(‘tice. 

Of lat(‘ \('ars, especially in Eiygland and the Ignited States, the tc’ch- 
ni(]ue of solving international eontroversv by popular understanding of 
the issues has bc'cn enthusiastically endorsed by a host of international 
amity organi/ations. \ nu'tliod of round-table disetission of eonllic‘t situa¬ 
tions on rac(', labor r(‘lations and ceonomie probhans, at time's us(‘d 
successfully in face-to-iaee relations, is to be appJiexl to larger groups. 
Place the ca»*ds on the table'; frankly tell all the facts; e\]flain attitudes; 
public'ly ve'rbalize* the e'sseiitial diffe'ivnee^s. Admirable' ajiel suewssful 
though this ])roee'elure' ofte'u is in ce'rlain cemflict situations, can it be 
doubted that wn’th the' present cultural diversity of natie)nal groups, a 
nane application of this principle eoulel disastrously antagonize' the 
e)p])osing ]^eople\s wheTe' re'al diffe're’iiee's of interc'sts are invob e'd? None'- 
thcle'ss, in spite of the intensifieel conflicts that se)me'times ensue' from 
widened pe)]’)ular e‘ennmunieatie)n, it is like’wise true' that undeTstaneling 
on an inteTiiatieaial scale has resnlte*d at othe'r points. The're the' numeTous 
and growing international organizations have' re'al scope, as, for e'xamjde', 
on ejiu'stions of sla\'ery, ehilel w elfare', the re'lie'f of suffering resulting from 
catastrophe, and the like. Interchange' of thought in uni^e'rsalizing ce'rtain 
principles maele this possible'. The* me'thods erf ce)mmunication liave so 
developed that an)' kind of international organization is possible in se) far 
as the attitudes e)f ehb erge'nt-culture pce)ple's ])e'rmit. 

Intere^sts and le)yalties were emce local, regie)nal and based upon iso¬ 
lated units. The strangc'r, the* outsider, the alie'n-eulture c'leme'iit were 
view^ed askance. Incorporatie)n in the* local group was a slow and tedious 
process. In a Ne'w^ England churchyard is a headste)ne ])ut there by the 
neighbors of a dead man. On it is inscribed “He liveel aine)ng us .sixty 
years, and, though a stranger, we loved him well.’' Increased communi¬ 
cation make's possible many typevs of asse)ciation reaehing be*yond the 
local community. From the devcle)pnicnt of printing onward, man was 
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partly rcl(*a.sed from the local and the iniinediate, for printing was not 
long nionopolizc'd b)' special classes. Innumerable organizations based 
upon a common intc'rc'st were creatc'd, crossing local, regional and finally, 
national boundaries. These interest-groups \ary from international or¬ 
ganizations ol a ]:)olitical, ('conomic* or class interest to an assoc'iation of 
stamp collectors. Not onl\' ha\e speoial interests beem organizc‘d, but 
attention areas of the newspaper reader, raelio liste'iier or television vic'wc'r 
are constantly widened. The* materials he selects from these" are'as, how¬ 
ever, are largely determined by intere\sts and altitude's which to a con¬ 
siderable" ewte'ut are still the* proelne-t of community or local cultures. 
Hence, he ma\’ be primarily concerne'd w’ith the" incide'utal, e'phe'meral, 
ane'celotal, personal auel human interest items that these" attituelc'S dictate". 
And in the" uc'wspaper, radio auel ne'wsrex'ls the" su])ply me'C'ts the de¬ 
mand."’ And the" \ery multiplicity of thc’se eontacts may we'ake'ii reflective 
themght. As Lew'is Mumford has writte"n: 

The* lapse* ol time* be'twc'c'ii expression and reee'ption had soinelhing ol the 
e"ffe‘C‘t tliat the arrest of action })iodne‘e*d in making tlionght itsell possil)le' . . . 
a se"ries of inventions In’gan to bridge the* gap in time*. . . . What will be tlie 
outc"ome"? Obviously, a wide'iK'd range* ol interc‘Ourse, more* numerous c*ontaels; 
more nuinc'rous demtinds on attention and time. But unlortunate'ly, the* possi¬ 
bility of this tyj)e‘ ol imme'diate* intc're'ourse on a woildwide basis does not nect*.s- 
sarily inc'an a less tiivial or less parex'hial pe"rs()nality. For ove*r against the" eon- 
ve'nienee ol instantanc'ous eomnumie'ation is the fac't that the gr(*«it ec'onennieal 
abstractions of writing, reading and draw'ing, the iiu'dia of re‘lle*c'tive" thought 
and dc'libe'rate action, will be* weakenc'd. 

Intc're'st-groups and atte'ution areas have expandc'd bc'voud the local 
scene, but the interests and itemis attended to are still largely dominated 
by the value's of the community. And the very ph'thora ol such fart? 
inhibits dc'vr'lopmc'iit of other attitudes in the individual. 

It is freciuently charged that local vruiations, not only in elements of 
material culture, but in ideas, attitudes and expressed opinion, have been 
gr("i itly decreasc'd by gc'iieral ("oinmunieation. Implicit in this assertion 
is the idc'a that a dc'ad levc’l of mediocrity tends to supplant desirable 
local variations. It is appan*nt that standardization of eU'ments of ma¬ 
terial culture", clothing, housing, food and the innmnerable “gadgets,” 
gcwvgavvs and knickknacks of our civilization, has gone on apace. Ele¬ 
ments of nonmatcrial culture, language, anecdotes, legends and innumer¬ 
able other eli'juents are likewise more unilorm ovc'r large areas. And what 

Lasswell, op. cit., chap. 9. 

F. S. Chapin, Contemporary American Infftitutions, llariier & Brothers, New^ York, 
19‘k5, chap. I. 

L. Miirnlorcl, Technics and Civilization, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1934, pp. 239, 240. Qiu)lcd bv permis.sion. 
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of opinions? These, too, it is said, have rapidly become much more alike, 
molded l)y the mass a^i;encies of coniinunication, chains of newspapers, 
j')eriodicals with circulation in the millions and national broadcasting^ net- 
w'orks. Variations based upon local isolation are beim^ rapidly effaced. 

Sev(Tal points are Irecjiienlly lost sij^ht of in such discussions. Th(\se 
are; (1) the use ol variations of opinion based n])on membership in 
interest-p'onps transceaidinii; the local scene, which i!;ronps, as we have 
seen, ha\(' ]')roliferat('d e*normonsly; (2) the inte'raction in the larger 
sc‘(‘ne, permitting th(‘ injection of more vari(‘d t'lements in tlie opinioTi 
process; (3) the qnt*stion of how much n'al diversity in local opinion 
t\\isl(‘d (for was it not larg(‘ly based upon similar small community c‘\- 
])('ri(Mic(‘?); (4) th(' fact that o])inie)n is affer'ted, not only b\' the* mass 
ag('nci(‘S of communication, but also by intc'n'sts and attitudes based 
upon political, (‘conomie*, and religions \ariations which often have a 
regional, if not local, \ariation. \"ariation nanains, but it is based much 
more' upon clioice aiid interest than npe)n the' (bance* e)f le)cal positie)n. 

The* growth e)f mass ee)mmimication was a(‘(‘ompanie‘d by the* rise' e)f 
ergani/ed .gre)nps beait n]X)n affea-ting the' e)}')inions ed the' larger ])ublics. 
First, organi/ed re^ligieni, thre'ateme'el with growing disseait, ee‘nse)r(rl anel 
propagandizeal. Then state's, whose' ge»\e‘rning gre)nps le'lt e'ndangere'd, 
inc're'asingK ce)nlre)Ile'd the ncwspa]X'rs and pamphk'teering in the sewem- 
teenth and eighte'C'iith ce'iilurie's. Te)elay, the' j)ress and othe'r nu'dia e)f C‘om- 
mnnication are absolnte'ly ce)ntre)lle‘d in Russia, China, the* East Enre)- 
pe'an satellite's anel e’lse'whe'rc'. In the' niiu'le'e'iilh ce'utnry, e'ce)n()mic gremps 
eleve'loped ael\c'ltising and semietime's ace|nired pe)licy contred e)f news¬ 
papers anel pe'rieidic'als. Tlu'n inte'iest-gremps, more and more ek'penelent 
upon the support ol large ])nblic\s, e'lite're'el ]Miblicity, aebertising and 
pre)paganelistic activities. 4\)ward the elose* e)t the nine'tee*nth century, 
\arie)ns clie|ne's, ble)cs, re'fe)rm gremps and spe'cial pleadt'rs of many kinds 
began highl\' e)rganized atte'inpts to manipulate commnnicatie)n. Of ce)nrsc, 
intere^st-groups lune always sought to inllnence the opiniexi e)f largc'r 
publics, blit a truly re'\ eilutieinary change has come in tlie devc'k)pment of 
erganizexl methe)els. 

In tribal socie'ty, the* ineli\idual was limitc'cl to his ])ersonal e\]^erie'ncc's, 
the oral tradition anel wisckim e)f his felknvs and the local culture. With 
the ck'velopmc'nt of pictorial le)rms, he' ce)nkl enter semurvhat meirc' vividly 
into certain e\])e'riences of his kind. Writing and printing pres ided the 
theaigfit e)f men long ck'acl, ne'ver st'cn or far distant in .space. Limited at 
first to folk material and institutieaial ]^rononnc('mc'nt, printing rapidly 
be'came more elive'rsified in content. Individual mennenrs, introspectiv^e' 
analysis, unusual expc'iie'uces, were recemnted. There vv^ere always limi- 
tatie)ns; the informal cense)rship of the mores was ojx'rative, vviic'n more' 
feirmal rc'strictions did not exist. Rnt a mem' v^aric'd colk'ction of materials 
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gradually den ('loped. The iudiM'diial, through vicarious c\peri('Tic(\ could 
now rauU(' f.ir in tiuK' and in (he' varu'tios of liunian tnpc’ricncc. Children 
shrill and s(|uirn; with cniotional cxcitcint'iit at the action on motion- 
pictun* or l('lc\ision sciarns to an (*xt('nt not usually accompanying rc'ad- 
ing. Vicarious ('xpi rienec' has been poj^ularize'd and made vivid. Wliere 
once the imaginatix(' and highly lit(Tat(‘ wore sc'lt'c'tivcly afh'cted, great 
mass(‘S of p(‘0])le no^^' c\pt'ri(‘n('(' a bii/zing confusion of nc'wspapcr, 
motion-pic ture, radio and tcb'vision stimuli, which provide \icarious ox- 
p(^ri(*nc(' that somf'timi's satislyingly tilillatc's, thrills and cmotionali/.c\s but 
again frightens and makos imc'asy. 

The rapid transfer of culture terms, both mat(Tial and nonmaterial, 
from OIK' grou]) or class to anotlKT and from oik' culture to another has 
been mack' possible' by (\isy (‘oimnunic'ation and trans])ortation. C'hange 
was accclc'ratt'd; tashion, style and fad increas('d th('ir tc'injK). Static 
so('i('ties wc'r(‘ in large part static b(‘(‘aiis(‘ of th(' absence ot csisy mass 
eommnnieation. 1’he indi\idual attitude's and ]^sych()le)gic‘al taetors en¬ 
couraging ra]n’d fashion change' are' theins('l\cs a product ol the cultural 
situation that jK'riiiits it. (aHumunic'ation is ri'sponsible for the (‘nlarge- 
ment of the area ()\(*r which a fashion may spread and ior tlu' accc'le'rated 
tempo of fashion ch<inge. Kroc'bcr has (juantitati\c'l\ shown the incTcased 
spc'cd of cliange in w’omc'n’s styles from 18hi to 1919.*' Th(' irnc'iition of 
newv forms is likewise stimulatc'd. Communication bc'twa'eni invc'iitors 
informs, acce'h'rate's, Ic'ssens dujilication of (‘llort and incn'ascs th(' proba¬ 
bility of (juic'kh’ bringing togethta* the (‘lemcaits necessary for a new 
creation. Klenu'iits ol nonmatc'rial cadtiire, langua<ge lorins, songs, litera¬ 
ture, dances, games, as we'll as thc'oric's of all kinds, have likewise s])rc'ad 
more rapidly o\('r wn'dc'r areas. Anthropologists have maintaine'd that, in 
geiKTal, material c'lt'inents are dilfuse'd more rc'adily than nonmaterial 
('lements. At main’ jioints of contact of mode'rn cultures this would be a 
cpiestionable the'sis. Jdc’as lU'ograms, type's of organization and oj^inions 
now sjirc'ad very rapidly indc'C'd. Lc‘ad('rs more' rapidly acciuire popular 
prestige, symbols are more cjuickly learnc'd, interaction is stimulateKl, the 
opinion proc(’ss ac'ce'le’rate'd. 

Owing to modc'rn comnmnication, as we have sc'cn, the individuars 
attention areas have w idc'iK'd, his memberships in intc'rest-groiips involv¬ 
ing certain o[)inions ha\c' incrc'asc'd, most elc'mcnts of his culture change 
at a more rapid t('inpo and the blatant stimuli demanding his attention 
have enormously multiidic'd. To what extent can he intcdligcmtly deal with 
such multiplicity and comple\it\? lii many discussions of this point, it 
is apiiarently assumc'd that there is a widespread popular attcanjit to 
arrange these thronging stimuli into neat and logically coherent patterns. 

A. L. Krot'hi'r, “On llic Printipk' of Order in C^ivilization as Exemplified hy 
Change in Fashion,” Am. Antlno., 21: 235-263. 
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TIk* iritellechial clrmauds siicli paftrriis and constantly projects his wishes. 
But man in the mass, alth()n<j;h intcrmitUaitlv coninsed, l)a[llt‘d and Inis- 
Iratcd, can usually project his own jmwincial attitudes upon this wider 
world of discourse and find no inc()njj;niity. (Capacity to t‘oniparlm(‘nlali/(‘ 
(‘X])erienc(* is apparently (|uit(‘ elastic. And a hurri('d, t()nel\-and-;;‘o and 
incomplete conta(‘t with som(‘ fra.<j;nicnt of information, sona* su]X'rfic‘iall\‘ 
e\perienc(xl tanotional response or some hast> action has(‘d n]a)ii ra])idl\’ 
(hanged symbols is not n(‘e(‘ssarily alien to the man on th(‘ stiani. llis 
education and culture* have* traine'd him to res]')onel thus tn tlu* Hood ol 
urgent sugge‘stions. Jlis (‘xjXTiencc and training haw made* him e'sseai- 
tially anti-inti‘ll('C‘tiialistie. He* is not {HTsisteaitly harri(*d b\ the* nee‘d lor 
consislcnc), logical patte'ins or rational relations. 



CHAPTER 4 


The Geographic Distribution of Communications 
and Opinion 


'i'he rec'ord of inaiTs liolicfs and opinions, as well as liis boliavior, may 
1)0 and has boon do\oIopi‘d Irom a niimbor of diftoront viewpoints and 
franu's of roItTonce. For example, historical studies have been writtcai 
primarily in terms ol personalities, of peoples and races, of cultures, of 
(*c‘onomie motivations, of political ideologies, ol psychological and of 
geographic taetors. Personal laelors are tlie perennial prc'oc^eupation of 
th(‘ common man and, indeed, until very recently have* bc\‘u the eentcT of 
atbaition for social philosophers and scicaitists. That innate racial ehar- 
aetcrislies are responsible for differences in bc^havior and belic'l has bc'cn 
the thesis ol an enormous literature. The' cultural divisions of mankind 
have' been inercrisingly described and dillertmtiated during the ])ast cen¬ 
tury. lu'onomie motivations have* bevn espc‘C‘ially c'mphasiz(‘d since Karl 
Marx, Political ideologies have been a distinguishing elassific^ation since 
the rise of gn’at states. And the spatial distributie)n e)f be)th matcTia) and 
nonmatc'rial culture (elements has lattcrlv ])re)vcxl a Iruitlul appre)aeh to 
the study ol human life*. Inte^rrelations resulting from spatial ])ositie)us 
have been e*\ple)re'd in the‘ literature* ol human e‘C‘e)le)gy. W'e* shall e^onsicler 
brie*fly the significance e)l position in space as this alleets ])nblie opinmii. 

The* influe*nc‘e* e)l ge'ographie faete)rs in affe*eting man’s be‘lie*fs, e)j)inions 
and idee)le)gie‘s has bee*n diseusse*d c*vnr since there has been an e)rgani/ed 
body e)f se)ejal lhee)ry. Hundre*ds e>f social tlu'orists have dc'alt with such 
re‘lationships. “There is sc‘arec'l\ any phvsieal en* psv’cbieal trait in man, 
any characteristic in the social organi/atie)n e)l a gre)up, any social process 
e)r historical event, which has not bc*c*n acce)unted for thre)ugh gee)gra])hi- 
eal factors by this e)r that partisan of this school.”^ That tin,* the)ught life 
of man in be)th content and cpiantity has been ee)nside'rably alfcvted by 
either direct or indirect gcograxdiic influences is obvie)iis. Hovvc'ver, this 

* P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociolop'iral Theories, IIarpf*r & BrotlicTs, New York, 
1928, p. 100. 
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t\ i)c of (‘aiisal rclatioiishij) has ])een carried to absurd extremes by many a 
geo^rapliic determinist.- 

I’lic influenc e of the' natural env ironment lias often bec'u an important 
factor in tlu' lormation ol bclic'fs and in the opinion procc'ss in changing 
those ludic'fs in tla* siinplc'r primitive cultures and folk cultures. Hence, 
the rc'lationshij) bc'tween jihysical environment and thc' content of myths, 
the' c'onccptions of gods and tlu'ir nature, the afterlife, the stories and folk 
tal(‘s, the language' symbols and other items. Many figure's of spe'cx'h are 
taken from items eoniinon in the' re'gion. In the te*aehings of Cflirist the 
fre'epu'iit rc'le'renee's to vine's, tre'C's, she'c'p, the good she'])herd and the' like, 
illustrate this point. 11ie' prove*rbs of folk pe'oplc'S also relle'ct their sur¬ 
roundings.' The'se* ele'im'nts hava* bc'cn eolore'd by dev e'lopment in a given 
ge'Ographie arc'a but have* not be‘e*n de'te'rniine'd thc'rc'by, as is evide'iieed 
by the' pr('se'ne'(' of similar ele'nu'nts e'lse'vvlu're in the world and also by 
the' e'viste'uee' of similar ge'ogra])hie' arc'as in which no such culture e'le- 
me'uts have' dcve'1o])e’d. I’he* cultural anthro])ologists have* bc'cn e'xtremely 
critical of the' e'vee'ssc's of ge*ographic dctc'rminism; they have maintained 
that gc'ograidiic' fac'tors are* a limiting, but not a dc'te'rmining. fac'tor. For 
(‘xainple, climatic conditions niav' sc'rvc' as a limiting factor in decreasing 
the' (juantitv of me'ntatie)n and the' ale*rtne'ss of a pc'ople'. The dc'bilitating 
e'lfc'C't ol the' tropics on the* mc'iital life of thc white* man, the* paucity of 
imaginative' le'ge'iidary c'le'inents in Fskimo ciilturc's are* c'xtrenne examples 
of such inllue'nce'S. Ilovve'vc'r, although in the* simplcT cultures ge'Ographie 
influc’iKe's place* some' limits upon the* ejuantity and ejuality of man’s 
thought, the* ])ossiblc range of the products of thought outside of these* 
liniits is almost infinite. And as one* procc'c'ds Iroin the simpk'r to the more 
complc’x and mobile* soviet ie's, the* influe'ucc of geographic factors dwindles 
and othcT c'lc'nie'nts bulk largcT. 

During the* ])ast three ele*cade's the* social scie’uces have increasingly 
conside'rc'd spatial and tc*rritorial distribution of their })henomena. The 
conee'pt ‘liinnan ecology" re‘ie*rs to thc wav' in vv'hich human beings and 
their institutions assume’ charactc'iistic distribution in space. This is a 
signific'ant frame* of re'fcre’nee' only in those* eases where thc* spatial dis¬ 
tribution assume's a ine’aningfnl patte'rn. Are there significant spatial dis¬ 
tributions of opinion groups within communitie's, re'gions and areas? H. 1^. 
Lassvva’11 stales, “Atte'iition groups, se'ntime'ut groups, crow^ds and publics 
have* thc'ir geographical aspects. Wo mav propt'rly speak of attention 
areas, se'utiment an'as, c rowd areas and public areas, and we may prcjfit- 
ably e’\j)Iore their interre'lationships.” ‘ Tn an extc’iisivc study of race atti- 

- For a i riti(“isMi ol tlio most <‘\lrcni(' o\umi)l(‘s, sor ihitl., c'liii]’)s. 3 anti 7. 

W. All)ig, “rroNorks and Social ("ontrol," Soriol Sor. Hcs., 15: 527-535. 

‘ IF n. Fas.swt'll, “3lic Measurement of Public Opinion,” Am. Pol Sci. Rev., 
25: 2: 316. 
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tTid(\s, E. S. Bo^ardiis ii()t('d t]i(' distribution of opinions within tlie coin- 
nuinity and concluded that “racial o])inion occurs in hiG;lnprcssurc areas 
with ]ow-pr(\ssure rcixions bctwecai. Tlic first (‘.\])rcss (‘ithcT antipatliy or 
friendliiH'ss. The aniipatiu'tic areas possc‘Ss a hifj;]u‘r emotional ]’)ressure 
than tin* Iriendliiu'ss-pressurc' areas. In l)etv\ e('n arc' tlic' low' prc'ssurc' or 
nc'ulral districts in wliich high prc'ssures arc' likely to he inanilc'stc'd at 
an\ time.” In this case a mc'aninglul j)atteni may c'xist. Hie presence of 
such a pattcTU would lune to be tc'Stc'd. As wa'lh othc'i* ])h('noiuena, sig¬ 
nificant rc'lalionshij:) must bc^ ]U'ov('d. In mapping opinions on race we 
must thc'rc'fore ha\(' more' than one map. Cdianging opinion must be slunvn 
to be associatc'd with location, if spatial position is to be proved a signifi¬ 
cant factor. SonK'tim(\s spatial position is obviousK' tlu' basic* fac'tor in 
dc'tc'rmining opinions. This is the case* whc'u the immi'diate groii]^ is prac- 
ticalh' inescapable' and is the' sole source' of information, as is usually true 
of tlu' primitive' ('ommimit)'. In thc' lolk soc iety, also, ihc' loc*al community 
pro\ides most of the' data from which opinion dc'c'isions arc' made*, d’hc' 
liiuitc'd gossip and discussion arc'as ol tlic indi\'idnal arc* for tlic' most paii: 
the limits of his world. As the' great soc'ic'tic's have* t'lnc'rgcd, iucrc'asingly 
cciuippcd w ith iicw’ and moic' c'ffc'ctivc' agc*nc*ic's of mass communication, 
the attc'ntion arc'as of the indixidual have w'idctic'cl. The' imprc'ss of the* 
local geograjiliic'al community and of thc' nc'ighborhood arc* of Ic'ssc'r im¬ 
portance lor most opinions. Mc'inbcrship in intcrc'st-gronps, c'ontact with 
mass mc'dia of communication, and otlic'r fac*tors ma\' bc' mnc'h more' im¬ 
portant llian ])lac*(' of rc'sidc'nc'c'. Ilowc'vc'r, c‘c*rtain opinions arc' c'vidc'utly 
a local ])roduct. Emile Durkla'im made a distinc'tion bt'lwc'en ])hysical 
and social chaisit)'. Social dc'usit)’^ denotc'd the* frc'cjnency of intc'rac'tioii and 
eoutac*fs bc'tw’cc'n thc nic'inbc'rs of populafions. In thc small, more inti¬ 
mate conmmnitic-s and nc'ighlioihoods of the past, social dc'usity w^as 
based on the' pc'rsonal contacts ol primary-group association. Opinions 
wa*re often formed loc-ally. But in the' modcTii cities ol the' Oceidc'iit, thc're 
is charac'tc'i'istically grc'at j:)h\sic\d (*on(*c'ntration ol ]ic'ople wa'th incidental 
contact and low social detisity. If ojiinions arc* found significantly dis- 
tributc'd sjxitiall) in such citic's, it is usually due to factors other than 
p(Tson-lo-]K'rson association in the' arc'a. 

The gc’Ographic distribution of communic'alions may be readily notc'd. 
Cc'rtainly the' availability of mass mc'clia to pojmlations varic's c'uorniously 
Ix'twa'en arc'as of a nation. The* products of the prc'ss, the' motion picturc\s, 
radio and tcl('\ision arc' vc'iy uiic'Nc'uly distributc'd c'vc'ii in the United 
States, the* nation with maximum c'ommunications. J3ata on means of 
communication have usually bc'c'u c ollectc'd in tc'rms of political rather 

Is. S. Boparcliis, Immi^'rafinu and Htn'r AtlHudas, ]). C. Heath and C^oinpany, 
Boston, 192H, p. 237; Thc Sew Social lU'scarch, J. B. Millc'r, l^os Angelc'S, 1926, 
chap. 12. 
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than natural arras. For tlie Unit(*d Stairs, most siirh matrrials arc siiin- 
marizre] })y statrs. Tlir pc*r capita clistrilnition l)y stale's oi fort\ -srvrn 
Iraclinii; mai^azint's, of ne'wspapcT rirrulation, of faniilit's owning radio 
S('ts, ot lihran* rirriilations and of fainilirs having trlrphonrs is prc'seaile'd 
in Taldr 3. The rankings of tlu' state's indic-atr a liigh rorrriation brtwrrn 
itrnis in tlic* groups of state's at the' lop and bottom f)f [he list. Thrn' is a 
greatcT dnrrsity and srattrring among tliosr in ihr middle' of that list. 
Contact A^itli the' ('\trarominunity we)rld is Irast in the' group of Semth- 
raste'rn and South C.e'utral statrs. Of course this is wedl known, llirsr data 
support tlu' ge'iirralization. A ce)mparison of thr rank of IIk' statrs for 
various nu'dia elisrle)se's some itite're'sting e1i\e'rsitie*s. Thr liteaate' but 
re‘one)mically ]K)or state's of Newv Hampshirr anel A'e'iniont pooHv siqv 
plie'd with ne'wspajH'is and transpentation, raiek 7th and 8th in ]>e'riodicaks, 
4lli and 6th in c'ire'\datif)n of library be)e)ks, but ddtli and 35t]i in ne'w^s- 
pape'r c'ircidation and IStli anel 17th in radio owan'ishij). Ke'inotc' statrs, 
suc'h as South J^akota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Ne’vada, iMuk 4th, 
2tid, 3rd, 5th anel 1st in c'irc ulatiem of pc'riodicals, btit 37th 3()th 43rd, 
42iid and 13th in m'W'sixiprr circulation. A .sc'orr or men'c' sigijificant com¬ 
parisons a7id eonlrasts may be' stnelie'd irom this T'able 3. 

llow('\e'r, the' nK)sl cnorme)us contrasts be'tw’ce'u arc'as in the'ir ce)m- 
munic'ation facilitie's air tei be leamd by c'einqiarison e)f national rates. 
Caiirimunicatieins are' saiel to ha\r sheirte'ue'd physic'al anel psychological 
distane'cs, thus intc'grating pe'oplrs through incrrasrel uncl(*rstanding, but 
also making conflic t te'usions more acute. In this sc'usey it is today a eorn- 
nionplace' to rc'fe’r te) the' weirld as shrinking. This is all pote'iitially true. 
But heiw^ limite'd toela\ are* thr c'ominunications sources of far more' than 
half of thr weirleFs populations! hXainination of thr figure's in Table' 4 will 
indicate' the rneirinenis range be'twa'en those' most librrall\ and least lib¬ 
erally prenidc'el with cennmunic'ations. It is hardlv Ic'asiblr to be a wairlcl 
C'itizcn, e'ugaging in de'inoe'ratic' ele'c'isiein making, anel be' as ill-eeiuipped 
with sources of information as are' 2 billion e)f thr 2^0 billion of the 
world’s x^opulatioii. (Se'c Table 4.) Poteritialitie's air neit currc'iit re¬ 
al itie's. 

One w^ay in which significant spatial distiibutiem of opiniem is indicated 
is in thr records of veiling. Patte'rns may be' notc'd by maiiping the' results 
of various elections. A'oling re'cords opinion at a given mome'ul. Although 
ofte'ii imsatisfacteiry feu’ tlu' pnr]X)se of pre'elic'ting be'havior, inasmuch as 
it forc'C's the \airic't\ of attitnelrs iiitei tw'o eipjiosing c'amps, voting does 
show' thr prac'tical peipular de'cisiein. Theac' are hundreds of studies of 
veiling records by statrs and other politic'al units, but the most edabeirate 
grajihic portrayal of veiling by state's in Ame'rican histeiry is prc'sented in 
the Atlas of thr Jlisforiral CcosiraphijS' This monume'iital wxirk is the prod- 

C. O. Caiillin, Atlas of the Uisiorical Clcoeuiolitj of the United States, 1932. 
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net of two decades of effort hy a research staff. Selected and adapted 
maj^s from tliis source dealing with two major issues are given in Fig. 
3. The political results of social reform conducted o\(*r many \ears are 
portrayed. 

The boundaries of an area or a region are determined by tlu' |ib('nom- 
ena under consideration, li the data can Ix' sliown to be distribntcal in a 
number of significant geographic patt(‘rns, then \\c ha\e regions. \\ e 
ha\(' sc'cn that such regions exist w'ith r(‘gard to those' stimuli w^bich in- 
fluc'uce opinion, the nc'wspapers, radio and other mt'ans of communication. 
What (widemee is tlicMC of the* existcaice ol opinion regions? Such regional 
mapping is limitc'd by the relati\c‘l\' few' itc'ins (>1 opinion that have* betm 
formally recordc'd b)^ areas. Obviously thc' princijxd sources of data, thc're- 
fore, must be \oting records. Many \ears ago, S. A. bicc atlem])tcd to 
delimit some such regions.^ Unfortunate'))' the' political scientists have 
been very slow in checking his conc'lusions or lurllicring this work. The*y 
have lagged in the application of ('xpenimental and cjuantitativa' tec'h- 
niqiit's even in case's suc'h as this w'lu're the'se' me'thoels we'ie' inelicate'd. 
Rice institute'd a remarkable' scTiexs of studie's. Ck'rtain changes in e'co- 
nomic situation and in attitude's were correlate'd. both the diffusion and 
social dc'iisity of political attitude's, as indicated b\ vote's for candidate's, 
wore traced in studies of voting in Wisc'onsin, Mic'higan and Philade'lphia. 
The patterning of vote's within states was tc'stecl. In xMinnc'sota, "conc'en- 
trations of the' radic'al and conse'ivative vote' along ge'Ograi)hieal line's, 
with their corre*lateel areas of crop spe'C'ialization w ere' noti'd. ’" In North 
Dakota the* conse'r\'ati\e caste’rn c'ountie's diife'rc'd mark('cll)’ frean the radi¬ 
cal western countie's. bm*al prospc'rity was grc'ate'st in the- e'asti'rn ])arl of 
the .state. Regional groupings within the state associate'd v\ith c'rop-pro- 
clucing are'as appe'arc'd evide'ut. In the Brookhart ( Radical) and (amimiiis 
(Conservativo) campaign in Iowa in 1920, clea\ages ol a regional nature 
rather than primaril) on oc'cupational or class lines appeare'd. In those 
counties in w'hich the ave'rage farm value's vveae higlu'st, the' lai gc'st xote 
for Cummins occurrc'd. Similar evide*nce was collecte'd from re'gions in 
Nc'braska, Tf tliis is a true regional, rathc'r than politieal, unit phc'nome'non, 
the similarities of vote should cross state* lines. And Riee* finds e\iele'ne‘e to 
support this thesis. The Mis.souri Riv'C'r vallc'v ce)nlains countie's in low'a, 
Nebraska and South Dake)ta. The Reel Ri\'e'r valle') is in Mhmesota anel 
North Dakota. In each case* there* is a homoge'ueous ge'ographical anel 
economic arc'a. Tc'sting the hyjxithcsis that the* ve)te's shoulel .show this 
econe)mic uniformity. Rice coneluelc's, “The hvpothe'sis of e ulture areas 
of political attitudes has strong a priori suppe)rt, and is consistemt with the 

S. A. Rico, Quanfitdtivc Mclfwds in Politics, Alfrrel A. Kiiopt, Inc., Now York, 
1928, rsix'cially chaps. 10 and 11. 

^ Ibid, p. J26. 
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data assembled, but has not yet been established empirically/’ •' He found, 
however, tliat state' boundarie's iiih'rposc'd rc'al barrie'rs to similarity ol 
the vote. These boundaries became less iuduetitial when shopping arenas 
crossed state lines. In anotlu'r stud\ he finds changes in political opinion 
unevenly distributed oxer the state ol \\'ashington. In this case the un¬ 
derlying factors were economic conditions based, not upon geographic 
conditions (upon land value), but upon tin* distribution of the labor 
vote throughout the state. In this case we have an occupational rather 
than a regional patteTii. 

Another study attempting to relate conservatixe and radical voting 
to tlie more obxaous gc'Ographic and economic c'onditions was made' l)y 
G. A. Lundberg.*^ IVn radical and tc'ii conseivative voting counties in 
North Dakota and Mimu'sota wctc compared as to composition of po])u- 
lation, iinprox'cd acres per farm, axcrag(' value of property per farm, 
value of crops, asscss(*d valuation, mortgages and othcT economic phe¬ 
nomena. Radicalism in xoting xvas found to be associated xxith adv(*rse 
geographic conditions (xxestern Dakota), undc'xeloped comniunili(*s and 
(‘conomic insecurity. The author concludes that the attitudes of tlie com¬ 
munity and the phxsical and social characRa* of the communitx tend to 
be imituallx' selcctix e and formatix e. These studies su])port the llicsis tlait 
certain xoting habits may be identifical xxith geographic factors and eco¬ 
nomic regions. It may xxell be so. Of the nuuKTOUs ]>olls conducted in 
tlie Lhiited Stall's, probalily a thousand or more ri'poited icsults contain 
regional or state data on the topics polled. As )'('t this material has not 
beiMi analyzed. It xvould be xxell to discoxi'r whi'ther ri'gional and state' 
patterns would emc'rge from a com])le\ analv.sis of thc'se polls. In one 
notable study, directed and rc'ported by Samuel Stoufler, large' regional 
differences, small toxvn, rural and urban dilli'renci's, xvere found in the 
tolerating of nonconlormity on politic'al bc'liefs and expressions and in 
the defense of cixil liberties.’' lloxvexi'r, the distribution of most opinions 
will not be found to folloxv the patterns of economic legions of the Unitc'd 
States, even vxdien there is a spatial distriliution. Economic class c'on- 
sciousni'ss has not achic'X’^ed so definite a distribution. On most public 
issue's, the symbols and other stimuli in thi' formation of opinion are 
largely common to various economic cla.sses. Rusini'ss-class symbols are 
used by the industrial worker, and the symbols of rural aims and ob¬ 
jectives may be mouthed by the farmer with a thousand fertile acres 
as well as by the scrabbling hillbilly. 

9 Ihul 

A. Liinrlborg, “Tlu' Dt'inograpliic* and Ef'oiumiic Basis of Political Radicalism 
and Cons(Tvalis7n,” Am. Jour. Sonol., 32: 719 732. 

'I S. A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, and Civil Lihertivs, Douhlcday ^ Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1955, cha)). 5, 
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In dealing witli tlio record of past popular opinions, the mapjn'ng of 
opinion is ol even more importance than for conlcanporary mass opinions. 
Owini^ to the limited nu'ans ol connnnnication, th(‘n' was lluai a <2;rcatcr 
tendency for opinion to dilfns(‘ in oonoiaitric circl(*s.‘' \s has often b(‘cn 
noted, tli(' popular mass c‘ominnni(‘ati()n of llit* ])resent ec'iitnry is dc'stroy- 
ing the neat patl(Tiis ol dilfiision ol idc’as and ojn'nions that largely pre¬ 
vailed when opinion was based on faee-t()-fac‘(' discussion. 

The study of the spatial distribution of oj)inion in c‘oiit(‘m])orary large' 
puldics is by no immis futile. There ollen is a ])atlern. Hut probably 
mori‘ often this is iu)t the significant frame of ndenaiee*. In the United 
Statc‘S thc'i'e' is gr(‘at(T di\’(‘rsity of bedieds and opinions than ol tlu' (de¬ 
ments of material eiiltnn*. Then' is an increasingly p('rvasi\(' nnifonnilN’ 
in most matt'rial things. Opinions and bediels ha\(‘ b(‘(‘n more' rc'sislant 
to regimentation. The local and regional cultural (de'iiu'nts ar(' inc uleate'd 
in the faniily and ])rimarv group, but gradually in many fichls locality 
and regional groups arc superseded by int(*resl-groups in pro\iding stim¬ 
uli for individual opinions. 

‘“In his Kin iwiniu’uf and \ation, l'ni\crsit> ol (Ihioago l^n-ss, (>huauo, 1030, 
Cirillitli I’avlor has i)iihlish('(l s<‘\cr.il hiindnd maps, many t)l which would illnstraU' 
this point. J^’or example, tli(T(‘ an* those d(‘almg with llu' sjnc'ad ol ( lliijstianity, lan¬ 
guage' dilhi.sion, tlic Kcii.iis.sancc, llic’ spread ol imi\ersitit'.s and archileeturt'. 
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PsijclI()]of:,icaI Processes 


CHAPTER 5 

Psijcholo^ical Processes and Opinion 


A ^rc'iit deal of the newer learning in the social seienet's, (\specially 
ol ]:)s\ cliologic'al knowk‘dg(' as int(‘rpret(‘(l to large student groups, has 
U'lidc'd to remove iniuli ol tlie dignit) and significance of liinnan life. 
The ])etter social sc‘i(‘ntists have the dignit}' ol the (jiiest lor knowledge. 
Ihit th(‘ expositois and teachers of tlu*ir findings, in providing popular 
guides to knowlc'dge, ha\ e inteipreted in sucli a way as constantly to 
less(‘n man's significance. The intellectual lias re\olted wildly from nine- 
U'caith-eentury rationalism. Depreciation ol our pliysical world in ttTins 
ol a widcaiing uni\(‘rs(‘, the contrasting ol ninctceiith-ccMitury rationalism 
\\itli man's pcTsistcait irrationality, the (‘lexation of the instinctive life, 
th(‘ landing of jdiNsic'al force and a flight from reason, and th(' purv(\ving 
of a psc'udoscientifie ps\ chological and psychoanalytic jargon are char¬ 
acteristic of our time'. At the beginning of this ccmtnrv, psychological leal- 
ity demanded the combating of tlu' nineteenth-c‘entnry intedlectualiAtic 
assunij)tiou that human bc'havior resulted from a logical intellectual 
process. This clearing away of an inUdlectnal m\th was acc*omj)lished 
with a \'igor that, by th(‘ third clc'cadc* of the cemturv, had become^ a 
(piestionably spiritcrl attack and, apparently, in some' cases ewidenced an 
irresponsible intellectual abandon. The* content of our discussion must 
ine\ itabb' emphasize mau>' forms of irrational thinking. However, we 
should not gather the impression that all popular opinion is based upon 
illogic'al thinking. 

The common man as a me*m])e*r of large* publics may often be motivated 
by irrational impulse^ he may respond te:» slogans and symbols; on public 
oeeasionslie* ofte'u e\pe‘rie*nces emotional “thrill" to his own bc'ti’ayal; he 
peTsistently follows the personal Ic'ader while losing sight of tlie issue. 
As a member of a large x:>nblic e:>r group he* may ofte*n be silly and absurd, 
but sonu'times he desire's not to be. To be sure, in the* twe'ntic'th century, 
as in the nine'teenth, the \'ast majority of men are unable or unwilling 
to be systematically rational in re'fle'cting on the* variety of public issues. 
But there is an c'normous difTe*rence Ix'tween recognition of the pervasive¬ 
ness of tlae irrational and the* glorification of unreason, idealization of 
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emotions and enthusiasm for the uneonseious. Intelleetiials have usually 
been disillusiotic'd and disL(rnntled by tlu'ir interpretations ol the mental 
processes of man in the mass. Since about 1920 there have been numerous 
trends of augmented disillusion. 

Amidst these hectic limes, for masses of liarric'd mankind, a rational 
liiimanism appanmtly provides neither an adecpiate faitli, a ])eli(*vable 
program nor an exciting vision. Those cont(mipoiar\' social scientists 
who have develoj-x'd in tlie li])eral tradition are now sadlv and wc'arily 
dc'fensi\e. They cannot ])e optimisticalK a.ssiirc‘d iji the- ciuc'st for th<‘ 
minds of men in competition with the dogmatic particularists of ]’)opn- 
larized communism or of impossilde conscTx atism. The liberal is baflled 
by the pervasiv^e emoticmal crusadc's. \nd so the kindly humanist, the* man 
of good will, the tolerant libcTal and the rational modcaate is currently 
oiitmcxled, outfought and outshoutc*d. 

Altliough generali/.ations about the* proc'esses of thought ma)^ lx* al)- 
stracted in psyc'hological theory, thinking about thinking is iisualb' most 
fruitful vvhtai the thought proc‘c\sses and the subjc'ct mattc'r cd thought are 
considered con(‘omitantl\. Much of the psy chological proe exss may' not be 
gc'neralized into unix'CTsal vcn*itics. The materials of a particular culture 
determine the contemt of the mind and also, to some' c'vtc'nt. the' w’liys of 
the mind. The cultural anthropologist aiid the soc iologist arc' peculiarly 
aware of this fact. The ])sy'chc)logist, in his prc'occupation with the organ¬ 
ism, has (dtc'Ti beem nc'gh'C'tful of the' way s in vv'hich it is conditioned by 
culture. As v'et thc're is no highly' dc'vcdopc'd science ol comi^aratise psy¬ 
chology. Yet psychological study in div^ergeut culture's has giM'u insights 
on some* relations betvvcx'ii cidture content and psyahologic'al procc'sscs. 
This has bt*en most dramatically indicated in the* ilkdcwclopc'd fic'ld of 
the psy chology of prim itix e pc'oplc's.^ 

Percc'ption is determined in paii: by vvdiat is to be perccavod. There 
are characteristic directions of attcaition: an Apac'he of the original cul¬ 
ture and a contcauporary Cducago Y.M.fkA. dwc'llc'r would attend to (piite 
different c'lemc*nts in an Arizona landscape*. Social factors modify the 
processes of memory as well as tlie materials remc*mbc*red. This may be* 
illustrated by primitivx' practice's in remc'mbc'ring numbers, as c’omparc'cl 
with the' mc'mory practic't's of one ee^uippe'd with the Arabic nnme'ral 
sy^stcju; by the memiory of design as illustratt*d by interpretation of design 
skc'tchc's; " by the v oluminems evperimeaital p.sychology of memory in 
witnesses; and in many other fic'lds. Ways of thinking have latterly l)een 

1 See M. Shcrif, The Psyrholopj of Social Norms', Harpeir & BrotluTs, N(n\' York, 
F. C. Bartlett, Hcmcmhetin^, Tlie Maeiiiillan C'onipaiiy, New 193.3. 

- A eonl(’inporiir\ T.otkIou dweller interprets a .skc'leli of a hand iiointing iiinvaid as 
an antiaircralt gun; Bartlett, op. cit., p. 244. 
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ascribed somewhat more to cultural influences. For example, it has loii^ 
l)e(‘u iiotc'd tliat primitive peoples usiiallv think in t('ruis of objects, sit¬ 
uations and specifie events rathcT than in terms of abstrac^tions. I’he ability 
to reeognize uniformitiexs among apparent divcTsitic's is more cbarac‘ter- 
istie of some' groups of modcTii man. This diffcTcncx’ v as once aseribc‘d 
to ditfercaices in (piality ol nuaitality. But in tliosc' areas of thought whc're 
abstract thinking prevails, modern man is guided, not onlv bv the’ tradi¬ 
tion of abstrac't thinking, but also by the aeeumnlatcxl abstractions of 
past generations. It now appcxirs that the direetion ol attcaition and vari¬ 
ous aspects of the cultural life art' primarily in\ol\(’d in dc'termining 
thought ])roc'esses.'^ 

Th(' wa) s in wliich individuals jx'rec'ive, rem('inb(‘r and think arc' cU'tCT- 
minc'd in ]’)arl by eharactc'risties common to organisms, in part b\ indi¬ 
vidual diffc'rencc's and in part by cultural fac'tors. Among tht' cultural 
lactors arc' the' traditional c'lc'ments ac'cjuiiecl in I oik and grou]) ('\]^('ri(‘nc‘e 
and those accjuirc'd liom the' profc'ssional thinker. Px'th t\])('s are in\olved 
in popular opinion. Lc't us illnslrale. Thinking in Ameiic'an iniblics is in 
part eonclilionc'd by the' background o( Amc'rican folk exjx'ric'iic'c', as in 
th(' Tvlalion betxxccn man and nature in the concinest of the' c'ontinent. 
Many of our dominant attitudes wen* cic'xc'lopc'd in rc'kition to this 
stinggle. The' ju'onc'er, struggling with an acbc'rsc* ]')hysic.il c‘n\ironmc'iit, 
must dc\()te himself to the* solution of his probk'ins of adjustment to 
that ('nvironnu'nt. llc' cannot im'oc'cupy himsc'lf with ps]^ chologic'al 
nuance's, inliospc'ctisc anal) sc's, ac'slhetic \aln('s and the' like*. The* fron¬ 
tiersman vas not intc'llc'ctual, not glibly skc'ptieak not a (‘ontroNOi sialist 
on acsthc'tic' \alues. Cdiaractc'risticall)*, hc‘ \Nas not flc'xible, he* did not 
adjust wt'll >\ith human bc'ings. In Americ-a toda\, as human ac'tion de.ils 
more' w ith human bc'ings and less with ph\ sical ('n\ ironnu'nt, wx* arc' 
undergoing a nc’cessar)’ modilieation of cultural value’s and individual 
attitude's. The indi\'idnars ('a]')acity for ilexible adjustnu'ut has bcc'u 
incTc'asc'd. 

If the dilfc'rc'uces betwc’cn culture's condition the indixiclual nu'inbers 
and modify w'a)'s of thinking, ckiss and group difTe’remc'cs may ]Xirtially 
isolate thc'ir membc'rs from one anothc'r. If the class or group has de- 
vc'lopc'd an ideology, its menibers max be' i)artly insnlatc'd from rc'pre- 
sc'ntatives of othe'r classexs, not only b\ their intc're'sts, but also by tlu'ir 
w^ays of thinking. Communication is made' difficult, i’lu'ir dive'rgc'nt use 
of W'ords and other .sxnibols, dilfe'rc'nce's in emotional conditionings and 
the like' make impossible the erc'ation of a common opinion. They may 

Cf. W. I. TlioTiKis, Piiiiiitivc Bchaiinr, McCIniw-Itill Bodk C;oni]);niv, Inr., Xtnv 
York, 1937, im- 772 11.; mid O. KlincluTu, Barr Diffncnccs, Unnicr Brollicis, Now 
York, 1935; with L. -Biiilil, Pritnith c Mrnlality, Tlu* Macmillan Coiiip.ni\, New 
Yoik, 1923. 
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differ, not only in the use of syml^ols and in information and knowledge, 
but also, and more fundamentally, in ways of thinking. 

We shall consider certain processt\s characteristic of the de\'(d()jnnent 
of opinion in the larger groups and publics. The development of symbols, 
stereotyping, personification, the rc'lations Ix^tween emotions and opinions, 
rationalization, conditioning and memory, in the memb(‘rs of large imblies, 
are the more important j^sychological processes relating to opinion forma¬ 
tion in such groups. In a sens(\ it is nnich easi('r to isolate the* ])rincipal 
psychological process(*s common to individuals as members of groiij^s 
than it is to organize' the more varie'd and dive'rse* ps)’(‘hological i)re)e'e'ss(*s 
of an individual in his total experie'nee'. Social psychology is making rapiel 
strides in c ollecting data and ge*neralizing. 

SYMBOLS AND COLLECTIVE REPRESENTAl’lONS 

To arrange* the vari(*ty and e‘e)mplc\ily of liiiman e'xpe'ric'iice* in intel¬ 
ligible terms, c'ai)alde of classificatieui and rcme'inbrance*, the* mind must 
create symbols. These svinbols are a simplification and a c*oiicre*tion e)f a 
complex and somelimes abstract re'alitv. Rre’>fe'ssor M’hite'head has el(*fiiu'd 
symbolism as follows: “The* human mind is functioning symbe)lica]l\ 
when some components e)l its e\perie*ne‘e e*licit (‘onsciousne'ss, be*li(‘f, (‘mo¬ 
tions, and usages, re\spe‘cting othe*r ce^mpeme'nls of its e\pe*rience.” ‘ Lan¬ 
guage, figure's, image's and eUher concrc'tions provide e‘lassific*alor\ syste'ins 
of referential symbols. Thinking in symbols is an inevitable' l)asis for 
thought in conmion. \Mien groups of j)he‘nomena are* thus simplified into 
the symbol, wo have artificially eliminated the variations in the* world 
of cxpe'ricnce*. It is the*n possible to communicate readilv as betwc'C'n 
individuals. 

“Political sv'inbols are re'preseiitations of c*ollective'—that is, social- 
values which arouse e-ommon emotions. The abstract notion of fre'cdom 
cannot be seen, hc'ard, taste*d, smc'lk’d or touch(*d; it can only be simplifie'el 
or typified in, say, an open trial before* a court of law, the mace of the 
British House e)f Commons, or the* leg(*ndary figure* of W^ilhelm Tell in 
the Swiss myth.” Such symbols arouse common e*ni()tions. 

However, communication betwt*en individuals and b('tvvee*n groups rc- 
quin*s the common use* of symbols on which there is mutually agreed 
meaning. Sigmund Freud said, “The* polar be'ar and the tiger cannot 
fight.” And so the Communist doctrinaire and the busine*ssman free- 

A N. Wliite'lu'iid, Tlic MacmilLin (a)nii)any, N('\v Yoik, 1927, p. 7. 

K. Lowoiistein, 'The lulhience ol Symbols on Polities,” in R. V. Peel and J. Roiicek 
(eds.), Introduction to Politics, Thomas Y. tJnmell Ca)mpaiiv', New York, 1941, p. 69 
Lowcnst(*in has pro\’ided a historical sketc-h ot symbols in ]K)hties in anticpiity, tla* 
Middle* Ages, the* H(*naissanee, the Relormation and the Freiich R(*\ oliition. lie jiro- 
\ides scores of illustrations ol \ isnal and sound symbols. 
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enterpriser often hav(^ ^reat difficnlt)' in eonnnnnication, sinee many 
words and ni(*anin.i2;s ar(‘ so diii(‘r(‘iitl\ iis(‘(l in tluar divcTse ideolop;i('s. 

Tli(‘re an' major c'liltnn' s\mlK)1s, llie symbols common to groups and 
ass(H'iations within tlu' cnlliirc and tlic ]')erson’s indixidnal syml)ols. The 
major cnltnre symbols ])ro\ id(' \(Tbal or otlu'r lalx'ls ior some' complex 
(){ Inisic* l)cli(‘ls and st'ntime'nts. 'Ila* thought and comminiication of a 
pe'ison ina\ Ix' cniinrc'-bonnd by liis tinu* and b\' cnllnrallv sn])])lie'd ideas, 
so that tlu'S(' major SN inbois appear to Inm as in('\ ilal)](‘ cal(‘gori(‘s of the 
Imman mind. Ih'iice', llie person does n()t \ i('w them in comparison to 
alt('rnativ(‘s. l)tit as nni\('rsals. Most of tlx' time' 1 k' cannot criticize them, 
cannot g('t outside* of the cnltnralK eielei mim'd ]xittcrns. Tlu'se* major 
s\ nibol eoinp]e\('s ha\(' Ix'e'ii la])elt‘d tlie ^(“oll(‘cti\(* i t'prt'sentations ’ by 
E. Dnrhlieim, tlx* “ruling myth" b\’ (a'orges Sem'h tlx* “dominant ide'as" 
by Karl Marx, the* basic* ideoloiiit's b\' Karl Mannlu'im. dlx'se gt'iu'ral 
IK^ptdar ideas are ])artiall\ r(‘pn'S(*nted In jdnasc's, objects, pcTSf)ns and 
oth(*r s\ inbols. 

These s^ inbols [irc* \cnerated and (‘inotionally ch'ie'iuh'd. Mags, historic 
spots, shrinc's, phrase*^, songs, ]X'rsons and othc'i* symbols must Ik* ge‘n- 
('ralK' resj:x‘ct(*d or tlu'ir j^Jix'stige' is lowe'rc'd. Major cultural symbols, such 
as those* of a rc'ligion or natie)n, ma} be* ])urpose'l\ ele'pre'ciate'd or de'liled, 
as in tlu' sac'rih'ge* ot the Hlac*k Mass, the' de'file'iix'iit ol tlx* (lag e)r e)th(‘r 
national ('inble'ins. lIo\\e‘\e*i. more* e)ite*u, signifie'ant s\ mbe)ls are* che‘a]n 
('iK'd In’ o^ cruse* or comme'rcial e’xploitation. 'riie* c ross is suc h a \e'ne'ra!e'd 
s>'mbol. Ye't, re*c<'ntl\, fashieai has de*cr(*e*d (he* \\e*aring b\ \oung \\ome*n 
of “streamlin(*d crosse*s.' (aosses as religie)us s\ mlx'ls and crosse's as sim])le* 
designs lor the* adornment of young wome'n haxe* ([uile* a difh*rent fmic- 
tional signilieance. 

A Biitish bn'adcastc*?-, sj)e'aking fo the pe'ople* ol natiojn e‘oiKine*re‘d In* the* 
Nazis, c'lnjiloN e‘(l a stiikiiig SNinhol, the opening four note's ol Ii(*('tho\’e‘n s lofth 
Svanphonx', n’liicli in 1 nl(*i national Morse* gi\e \ . "I o ]x*op1e’ whe; liv (*d in dark¬ 
ness it ine*ant hope*, \ ielorx , liheraf iem, re*ste)iation. manx' ol tlx*!!! elied lor it. 
But pre'se*ntl\’ lU'WS-re'els \\ (’ix* showing ns l)ast'ball plaxe'is in.iking the A leir 
\ ietory sign and eandida(e*s ((»r the* e’exiiinon e*onne*il with upiaiseel finge'rs on 
(*l('ction dav. . . . The* l.ishion sjui ael to 52nd Stre*e't, nhieh engr.ived tlu" 
sx’nihol on C‘e)c*ktail glassx's, aiiel to Broadw.o, whieh sc't it in ihiiie'stoiu's o\'e*r 
(lx* nave'ls ol elieirns girls. \\'h.i(eser it ine'ant to nx'ii aixl \\e)nx*n in the W arsaw' 
ghe'tto who risk(*d (le*atl) te) liste*n leir it at midnight, it signifit'el neithing mneh 
in Nc'w York niglit ('liihs.'* 

Croipxs, associations, cinb.s interest-gron])s, frate*rna1 orde*rs and play¬ 
groups hax't'. tlu'ir signifie-ant symbols. In the*se* gionps, fashion change^ in 
symbols is eharac‘te*ristic‘all\-, tlxingb m)t ahx'ax s, more* rajud than among 

B. l^eA'eilf), 77/e’ Lit( nin/ I'dllcu'ij, latlle*, Bu'wn 6^ ('i)ini)iUi\ , Boston, I9M, ]>. o 
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the general culture symbols. Also, the primary associ<itioiis of family, 
p('er-grou])s, the person-to-pcTSon associations of Iriciiclship, amatoiy re¬ 
lations and other intimate associations de\cl()]) symbols uni(]iicly cher¬ 
ished by the particijxints. A word, a idirase of music, an incident, a place, 
may be a symbol of shared intimacy. 

Not all symbols are common to groiijis. All individuals develop some 
indi\’idually unic(ue symbols. The psyc-hoanalysts have constantly re¬ 
iterated the importance of an understanding oi tlic symbolic tendency 
of the mind. However, the problems of individual symbolism do not con¬ 
cern us in this discussion. \Vc are concentrated on the SMiibols common 
to groups and cultures. 

The stcTC'otv pcTsonifications and other concrc'tions of abstractions 
and of groups which \\c‘ shall discaiss ar(‘ the sv inbols widely uscxl in the 
popular opinion process. Key words, phmsc's, slogans, songs, image's, pic¬ 
tures, statues, flags, become symbols common to large publics. y\ll groups 
create and maintain a number of such symbols. In large groups, images 
are even more* (‘ffective than words. “It is no doubt possible compk'tcly 
to supplant images as vehicles of thought by words or other com(‘utional 
signs. Yet, when the major burden ol significanc'e is carric'd by s>’mbols 
otluM* than images, the latter usually aris(' in the proc ess. In most minds 
significant imagery is ucvct w^holly absent." ^ The mcMuber of a large 
public or group usually undc'rslands but little of the thc'oretic and c'on- 
cci)tual position ol that group in social organization and procc'ss, but he 
can readily be* conditioned to respond to its significant svinbols. The 
symbolic' objectification of abstrac-tions in church and state are obvious. 
It is precisely at the x)oints of greatc\st complexity and abstraction that 
the simplest and most concrete s\ mbols arc' prov idc'd for ])()pular con¬ 
sumption. These s>mbols provide a svstem of refeicnce and condc'nse the 
diffuse and comi)Ic'x. Since thc’se symbols so neatly and simplv organize 
the thinking of those who use thc'in, it is inevitable that thc'y should be 
cmc^tionally clc'fcnded. And such is usually the case*. As Cdemc'nceau 
wrote, ‘'Nothing is so contagious as a svmbol, and, morc'ovcT, no one c'v c'r 
adopts one without attaching to it .something of the virtue of a talis¬ 
man." The symbols are related to favorable and unfavorable attitudes, 
and the manipulation of the symbols often evokes powerful emotional 
responses in large j)ublics. 

In the complex cultures tlic'rc is a great difference in the cpiantity of 
symbols popularly used in various pc'riods. “The' slightest survey of dif¬ 
ferent epochs of civilization discloses great diftenmees in their attitude 

^ R. M. Eaton, Stjmholism and Truth, Harvard University Press, Cainhridc^e, Mass., 
1925, p. 11. 

'' G. ClemeiK'cau, In the Evcniufi of My Thought, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1929, p. 321. 
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toward syin])()]ism. For example, diiriiic^ the mediae\’al period in Europe 
symbolism seemed to dominate mens imapnations. Archit('cture was 
symbolical, ceremony was SNinbolical, hcraldr\ was symbolical. With the 
Reformation a reaction s('t in. Men tried to dispense' with symbols as lend 
things vainly inv(*ntcd, and concentrated on their direct apprf'hension of 
the ultimate facts.” ' In tlu' dtauocratic and Prote’stant nations of the 
West, there has undembtedb bee'n a ch'crease in the miinbcT of ])opular 
symbols in religion and goxeanment during the past ceaitury. Symbols of 
respect for rank, (‘CTcanonials and tlu' lik(‘ ha\'e been simplifie'd. The rela¬ 
tion between tlu' use' ol s\mbols and autlioritarian control is clearly illus¬ 
trated b) the wealth ol s\mbolism cr(‘at(‘d by the Fascist, Na/i and (ami- 
munist states. 

We ma\ note caTtain oth(‘r relationships In'twei’n the amount of sym¬ 
bolism and othcT aspects of the social proca'ss. (1) Symbolism flourish(\s 
in ]:)eriods of well-int(‘grat('d socic'ty, with an agreed undc'rlying ideol¬ 
ogy.^’’ (2) W’hc'u the culture* is comj^Icx, transitional and charact('ri/t‘d by 
diverse definitions ol the* situation b\ \arious groujrs, symbolism d('\elo])s 
in tht\s(* groups, but the bulk of the symbols is not popularly' diffuscxl. 
(3) The de\(’lo]unc‘nt of symbolism, like othcT asp(*cts of culture, arriy'cs at 
a point wluTc* it ]')rolil('rates and spiH'ads ov(’r various human institutions. 

Tht're is a \ast amount of c'onscious organization and manipulation of 
syml)ols in W<‘stc‘iii culture tockiy. There* is little of the vene'ration of 
persistc'ut symbols, such as c'xiste'd in the* Middle* Agc's, but the're* is a 
vast to-do about cejiiditioning the* inembe'rs of large publics to respond 
to symbols of yarious groipxs. Na/i jiolitieal l('aele*rs c'onsciously ])rf)pa- 
gatc'd a wc'alth of symbolism. W'c think at once ol the* syy^astika, the salute, 
forms of address, the flags, the* seals. anthe*ms, uniforms and the* like*. Tti 
R ussia, and to a great e'xtc'nt in countri(*s subje*ct to it, peo]:)l(* smoke 
cigarettes, but no e'igars, wear t'aps and not hats. Ne'cktics are* under 
su.spicioii; Stalin n(*\er yyore one* e)l the*se* symbols e)f the bourge*oisie. 
Other types of consciou.sly piopagate'd fnoeIe*rn symbolism are to be found 
in advertising: its slogans, traele*-marks, and pictorial symbols of \arious 
kinds; in consciously de*yelope’d le'gemds about li\ing pe*rsons; in the* con¬ 
scious and organi/C'd manipulatie)n eT sMnbe)ls by the le'ade'rs ol clubs, 
lodge's, luncheon clubs and a ho.st of othe'r groups. Le'adcrship also culti- 
y^atexs the manipulation of a y arie'ty of pic'torial symbols in the* csirtoon 
and poster and in motion picture's. With a yyieler knoyyle*dge* of mass psy- 

Wliitclicaek op cH., 1. P' pciniission ol 'I'lu' Maoinill.ni Coiiii)an\, imblishfMs. 

Jt'On sy iiibolisin in nl(*tli(■^ a! llioiiglil, sco It. F. Oimbai, iu Mediaeval 

Thou{i,ht, Yale Uni\(Tsilv I’loss, N(‘\\ Haxon, 1929, V. Sornlviii, Social ami 

Cultural Dtjnaiaics, Anirri( an Boob Conipanv, N«‘\v York, 1937, \ ol. 1, p]>. 31311., 
614 ff.; n. Silbenor, Problems of Mysticisiu ami Its Syadfolism, Molf.it, Yard and Com¬ 
pany, Now York, 1917. 
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cholo^y, with now inc'dia of communication and with tlu' size of publics 
increasing, inodcTii l(‘adcrship has l)econio more conscious of tlu' proc(\sses 
of syml)ol manipulalion and l)(*ft('r ori^aiiiz<’d to en‘at(‘ and distribute' 
tlie'se sx’iiibols. Thoui!:li inodeTu leadersliip is so prolific iu creatinja; syne 
l)ols and so ac ti\e in ])roTnuhj:atin,t( tliein, most men in larG;(' puldics de- 
Nclop no sucli alle.L!;iane(‘ to these transient syml^ols as did the crusade'r 
ifh liis cross. The* very ph'tliora of modern syml)ols diffuses attention. 
A folk people ('\obe as many symbols as they need. A modern propa¬ 
gandist ina\ become too enamort'd of his own handiwork. He may create 
too many symbols. 


Sl’F,RE(mTES 

TIutc is a persistent te'nde'ucy of the human mind to provide concrete 
illustrations of abstractions and to conh'r a <!;ri'atc'r rt'ality than is war¬ 
ranted upon its own c‘once]^tions and ])i‘rt‘('ptious. Although pia'sent in 
man>^ t\]H\s of thinking, it is especially charaeteristie of po]nilar thought, 
that is, of the* subjec't matter of thinking eharactcTistic of individuals as 
membt'rs of large ])ublics. dhis teiul(‘nc\ has sometimc's b('(*n calh'd 
“ni'fieation.” " Instance's of laafic-ation common to th(‘ nuanbers of large 
public's oftc'n bc'C'omc' so psv c'hologically “nail” as to be* dc'vi'lopial into 
rigid ]n‘('conccj)tions or ])attcrns of ]')(‘rc('])tion. W'oodard has indic‘at(‘d 
four type's of n'ificatiou. (1) The c'oncc'ptual is takc'u as th(* pc'rce'ptual. 
“Fxam])l('s of it ari' the ri'alit) and powc'r given to name's by ])rimitiv(‘ 
pc'oplc'S and vonng childnii; c'once'ptual realism in sc'ii'uee*; pliilosoj^hic' 
ich’alism; the failure' to rc'mcinbc'r the' fic'tional charac'tc'r of mt'thodologi- 
cail fictions in sc'ie'iiee and phileisojdiy.”(2) I’he' redational is takeai as 
if it had an c'xiste'nce. This may be illustrate'd by the* conceptions of mana 
among primitives; by childre'u’s conceptions of n'lationships as absolutes; 
by the adult’s ac'cc'ptancc' of c’thical state'ments of good and evil as abso¬ 
lutes, rathc'r than as relative* to cultural nc'c'ds and situations.^ ' (o) I’he 
c|uite nonc'xistc'iit is given c'xiste'iice. “The hallucinations, emotionalizc'd 
projc'ctions, and delusions of insanity, with relation to which the indi¬ 
vidual lac'ks insight”; " the* jx'rsonification of gods and dc'inons; the per- 

From l*lat(; onward tliis tondomy lias Ih*('ii known to pliilosoiduTs. It lias beiai 
gi\i'n soc'iologic'al oriiMilalion in J. Woodard, Rcificatioti mid SnpcruaUinilisiii as 
Factors in Social Ri^UJitjf and Social Chan^ic^ "I’Ik' Sociological fVi'ss, llanox cr, N.II., 
1935. 

Ihid., p. 9. 

^•W/;/c/., iTi- It). This tcaidcaicy to make codi's of morals rigid has cansi'd many re- 
spons(‘S tlial are functionally dc>trncti\e. Frof. C». Boas, Our Nciv Waijs of Thinkinf:,, 
IlarpiT 6i BrotluTS, New York, 1939, p. 31, has written, “The only ri'ason why the raec 
has sur\i\ed morality is, 1 imagine, that few have done more than attempt to make 
others practice it.” 

Ibid., p. 10. 
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soiiification of absti'actions aucl tli(‘ like aro illustrations of this tendency. 
(4) TIjo siibjcctivo is taken as the o])jeeti^e. What is subjectively very 
real may b(* taken as if it were' objeetiv(‘ly n^al. Priiniti\(* niai^ie is a ease 
in point. Popular l(*e;euds about living; persons c‘aus(‘ lari!;e ]')ublies to re'- 
spond in tins way. Although the individual de\t‘l()]:)s his own reifications, 
w(* ar(‘ b('re eonecTiu'd with those' which he aeepiires in the* j)rinei|)al 
p'oups of his culture. Tims, in jmblie opinion, the syinbe)ls e)f the* lla^, 
cross, altar, ch'phant and donkey, the proje'ctiiiL!; of cor])()ratious as 
pcTsonalitic's and liundre'ds of e)ther concre'tions reify the fuudaine'iital 
institutions. 

Another fundamental tendency of the tliinkiniz; of the' meanbers of 
lar)j;e publics is “simplific'ation.” Pe'rhaps this is te)o c'ommon and we'll 
known to re'ejuire' illustration. On public issue's the “picture's in our he'ads" 
arc simplifications of re'ality. Indee'd, it could not be' othe*rwise'. “For the 
attempt to se'(' all things Ire'shh’ and in eh'tail, rather than as tape's aiiel 
gcne'ralitie's, is ('xhaustiiiii;, and amoiu^ bus\' affairs ])raetie‘all\^ out of the* 
epiestion.'’ Mon'e)ve'r, as the' atte'ution arenas of me)ele'rn man widen, he' 
ac'ejuire's juore' anel more of the'se siniplificatie)ns. 41u'se' are* the psycho¬ 
logical basis of pojmlar ae'tion. Then ma>' dive'rge' ve'r\ far from obje'c'tive 
re'alit)'. In a soeieT)* yhe-re' the facts e)f inte'raetion are* com])arative'l\ 
uncomplicate'd, tlu'se simplifications ma\' be' e'sse'ntiallv ae*e‘urate'. \\4ie*ii 
the facts of human soe*ie't\ NNe're simple, it was possible* to sim{)lily the'iu 
still further w ithout elisastrous c()nse(|ueiice's. Pren e'rbs, sim])le‘ image's and 
folk wisdom w'e're* ade'eniate* guiele's to be'ha\ior. but in a socie'ty of in¬ 
creasing C‘om])lc’xit}' in fundame'ntal social re'latious, the* ga]) be'tw^e'e*n 
simple* popular e'onc'cjitious anel obie*e‘(i\ e' re*ality wiele'iis. ^ et the* de'iuand 
for simplicity pe'rsists as pu])lies incre*ase* in size* anel the* ite'ins attenele'el 
to multiply, l.argc ]mblies e'herish the simple ele'finition, the summari/e’d 
conce'ption, the simple me'lodrama of human relations, a ])hrase, a ])e'r- 
souificel conc*e']:)tion anel the' like*. 

The ]K)pular .ste're'ot)ape* is base'el upon the*s(’ iwo basic i)syc]iological 
te'nek'ncies to re*ifie'ation anel simplificatioji. ‘‘Sle're^otx pe's" are piveoncep- 
tions ac(]uire'd from the culture*; those reific'ations and simplifications 
w'hic'h arc current in large* groups.’^' This conce'ptie)n of elassificatory 
thinking, though variously labe'k'd, has bee*n used sinee the* be'ginniugs 
e)f ])hilosophical abstraction. Such thinking is an obvious mental iie'ce'ssity. 
As R. H. Thoule'ss .state's, “The me)st fine'ly de'\'ele)pcd itiinel readies at 
some point the limit of comple'xity it can grasp. With tlie majority of men 

i’'* W. Li])])ni;inn, Vtihlic Ojnuuui, Tlu* Mac'niillaii Company, N('w ’i^)rk, 1922, p. 88. 

’•’•Tlu* tcTin “st('rootype*” was hronglil into use among A.m(Tioan write'r.s ])y W'alte'f 
Li]>i)niann in his Puhlic Opinion. This ooiioe'pt liad long ho('n common to philosophical 
thought. 'Fho English soinotiiiK'S write* ol “tal)loicl thinking (see R. 11. Thonlcss, 
Slr(iif.'Jit (Old ('rnoh’d Tliinhin^^ Simon anel Schnstcr, Inc., \('W Yoik. 1982, ehap. 7). 
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this limit is reached rather early. Long before it is reached a certain 
mental idleness steps in, making us tend to accept mental food well below 
the limits of our digestion.” Among the increasing complexity and variety 
of sy mbols used by large modem publics thc’re are the core' s)anbols used 
in reference to groups, classes, the varied environments, the pcTsonality 
types, the nation and culture types, and the major social classifications 
when these are the subject of discussion on matters of opinion. These 
core symbols are the stereotypes. For example, Richard LaRiere states of 
personality stereotyping, “It is in an effort to avoid the time and errors 
invohed in the working out of adjustments to strangers on the basis of 
trial and error that we stereotype them. This consists of putting a pcTSon 
into a simple' ]^(TSonaIity type and treating him in terms of known type 
attributes, rathc'r than att(*mpting to treat him in terms of his actual, but 
unknown, personality,” 

If the individual’s reifications and simplifications often diverge widely 
from objective reality, those stereotypes which are bandie'd about in largej 
publics may be even more erroneous. If sense pe'rceptions are often so 
little determined by objective fact (as has been established by an extern- 
sive experimental psychological literature), the stereotypes acciuired from 
the cultural definitions are often even greater distortions of objective' 
realihx And, obviously, conscious distortion and manipulation of these' 
channels are wide'ly practice'd today. Publicity, propaganda, advertising 
and all kinds of special pleading are soinetimt*s ave)we'd, e)ften conce'alecl. 

The stereotyxx's arc conventiemal labels. These labels consist e)l W'ords, 
phrases and language forms, e)f images and picte)rial symbe)ls. They are' 
acepiired from the' language itself and from all means of communication. 
As Lippmann has stated, “For the me)st part we do ne)t lirst se'c, and then 
define, we dc'fine first and then see. . . . We are te)ld about the world 
before we see it. We imagine most things before we* e*\perience them. 
And these* prc'conceplions, unless e*elucation has made us acutely aware, 
govern deeply the whe)le proce^ss of pejrceplion.” But true statements 
abemt ceunplicated issue's, about groups of pee^ple or races or natienialiiies 
e)r about organizations and social classes canne)t be summe'.d up in a few 
worels or a simple picture*. The theory of relativity popularly expressed as 
“everything is relative”; the comi^licated ideole)gy of evolutie)n appearing 
as “the monkey thee)ry”; and either verbal or picte)rial stere'e)types abe)ul 
capitalists, Nazis, Communists, Jews, labor, nationalities, the clergy an el 
the gangster, distort the objective reality as it is preconceived in the mind. 
The stereotypes also motivate behavior toward the proponents of these 

R. T. LaPicre and P. Fanisworth, Social Psijchohf^y, McGraw-Hill Book Ckan- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 204. 

Lippmann, op. cit., pp. 81, 90. By permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 
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tlieories and toward groups and classes. Stereotypes may be counterfeits 
of reality, but they ar(' psychological realities. 

A place may have a stereotyped label or a series of such labels, as in 
the phrases commonly used to refer to the continents, tht* regions, or to 
the great urban centers of the world, on down to Crystal (h‘tv, Texas, 
which, as the “wcnld's spinach capital,” has ereett'd a statue^ to Pope)^(*. 
Even an imaginary place may be an important sh’reotype in popular 
thought, as Shangri-la lalx^ls a remote, alien, spiritual, h(‘aling place. And 
groups of ])('ople an' characteristically stereot)'p('d in pojmlar thought. In 
H. L. M(‘ncken’s Notes oii Democracy, he develops a picture ol clt*mocratic* 
man as “boob.” It is a dismaying picture of a mindless, unintelligi'iit, emo¬ 
tional nitwit; but in tlu' 192()’s Mencken's “boob” was a sti'rc^otype in 
intellectual circles. The popular refern'ut to the common man as Joe 
Doak('s has implic'it this dtaiigrating evaluation, as John Doc oi John Q. 
Public* d(K'S not. 

The sterc'otype may 1)(‘ no single label but rather a coinpk'x of label 
C‘haracteri/ations. In in^t^stigating th(‘ way nuMubers of any gi\(*n nation 
p(TC('i\'e th(' inembc'rs of anothcT, a UNES(X) study' asked the follow¬ 
ing epu'stion of a sample' ol eight nationalities: “From the list of words 
on this card, which sc'cans to you to describe the' American people Ix'sl? 
Sc'lect as many as you wish and call off the h'ttcTS and the words that go 
with them. II you ha^'e no particular feelings one w'ay or the* othcT, just 
say so.” The words lisUul wctc JTarchvorking, Inlciligent, Practical, C^on- 
ceitc'd, Gcaierous, Cauci, backward. Brave, Scil-controll(‘(l, Dominc'e'ring. 
Progrc'ssivc', Pcace-lo\ ing, Imj^ossibk* to ciiaracicTi/c. The procc'durc was 
repc'atcd, rc'placiiig one* by one the relerence to the* ])('Opk* oi tin* United 
State's with the* Russian pe*e)pk’, and the'u of six otlu'r natiemalitic's. The 
rc’sults are re])e)rted in Table 5. 

Of course, steTeot^ ping is ps\ ciiologically ine'vitabk' in thinking and in 
meanoiy. The .ste*rc*e)type's jnenicle the symbols oi diseourse. The*y are 
the postulate's of ]iopular discussion, .^nd “the popular controveTsialist 
has inck'ed a scaious ce)m])laint against those* wiu) do not acc'c'pt the tab¬ 
loids of thought endinarily cairrent, bc'cause thc'se are* the* agrf*eel postu¬ 
late's fe)r pe)pnlar discussie)n.” The*y pro\ ide ce)nsistent }')ractical attitudes 
motivating aciie^n te)ward ide*as, e)bje*cts and pee)pk'. Es])e*cially' in timexs 
of pe)pular emotieaial e\c*ite'm(*nt, anyone' wiie) blurs the* stc'reotypes is 

^•>W. Bucliaimii and II Cuiiiliil, Untr Witiom See Earh Other, liiunsih of Illinens 
Pre'ss, IJrhana, Til., 1953, pp. 19-17. TIk* antliors renogiii/e tho ineakodulogical limi¬ 
tations of tiro stnd\, seuli as tlu* pioc-oclnn* forcing t1ic de'staiplion ol a ]X‘opk' in a low 
words, and tlio.se a liniite'd niiniber eif words scie'Cle'd In tlie* in\('sliyalors. Imr a study 
of stf*T(‘otv])inp; in i'V pro^i.iins, see D. Sinytlie, 'Ihvec 'i ears of Neio ^nrfc Television, 
National As.soea'ation of I'alneational fTrt)adcaste*rs, Universit\ of Illinois Pre'ss, Urhana, 
III., 1953, c haps. 8 , 9, 10 . 

Tlionle.s.s, op, eif., ii. 131. 
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suspect. The enemy must l)e simply defined; and the stereotypes of the 
cause', party, class or may he emotionally defended. It is difficult 

to grasp (‘ven the essentials of a comi^lex situation, and inemb(‘rs ol large 
publics have not tlu* ps\ chological eqmpment with which to do so. In 
addition, thc'n' is wid(\sprcad lack of the mental vigor and activity re¬ 
quired to deal with a multifarious reality. Further, these simplifications 
may be easily remembered and transmitte'd. The individual ae(juir(‘S 
thousands ol stc'rt'oU pc's from many sourc(‘s in his culture. Some of these 
constantly motivate, others are definitions infreciuenlly called upon. If he 
discards one set of st(‘r(‘otypes, he aecjuires another. 

PERSONIFICAI’ION 

There may be some innate basis for sociability, association and psycho¬ 
logical preoccupation vvith persons. Whether this is true or not, it is ob¬ 
vious that the individual experiences ])('opl(* from the (‘arliest dav's of life. 
That tlu' human mind, therefore, should eonu' to think pcTsislently in 
pcTSonal terms, whenev('r it is not trained to think abstractly, is not sur- 
])rising. \^'r\' ('arly in lilc* w(' evidence this personification in thought. 
The common expcriiMice of ‘'imaginary conviasation’' in the psychological 
proc(*ss of ('arly childhood indicates the need to think in dialogiax"^ This 
early t(*n(l(‘ncy of thought is later modified bv’ tlu' ac(|uiring of oth('r ways 
of thinking, but a large residue of personifications exists in ev(‘ry human 
mind. Of (oursc*, “p(' 0 ])le differ much in the \ ividnt'ss of th(‘ii imaginative 
sociabilitv’. Th(' mon' simple', conerc'te, dramatic, their habit of mind is, 
the more th(‘ir thinking is c'arried on in terms of actual convc'rsation with 
a visible and audible' inte'rlocutor.'’“ ’ The common man of large' x)ublics, 
e'ithe'r lacking in adeeiuate' data on which to form opinions or inte'lle'ctually 
incapable of doing so, none'the'le'ss eh'velops opinions on tlu'se issues. 
These opinions are' e)ft('n base'd upon his personifications of the issues, his 
assumption of the* ]')e'rsonal symbols. It is pre'c isely on some of the me)st 
comple'x issues of human association, issues puz/Iing to the abstrac't 
thinke'r of ewery age, that the common man provides the grexatest wealth 
of peTsonifications. The'se he dogmatically and stubbornly defc'nds. 

As large publics have suece'ssively turned their atte'ntion to a consid¬ 
eration of religions, political and economic phenomena, simplifications 
and personifications have prolife'rated in those fields. Pe'rsonifications of 
the supernatural appeared in the conceptions of anthropomorphic gods 
and devils. The history of the devil is an interesting study of the succes¬ 
sive personifications of evil. Ethical concepts have been presented in 

For an incisiv e discussion of this tendency .see C. 11. Cooley, Human Nature and 
the Social Order, Cdiarles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1902, elmp. 3. 

Ibid., p. 95. 
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legendary figures, allegories, morality plays, and the like. Nature was 
early personified. Justiee, lib(‘rt\% law and a hundred abstractions are 
pcTSonified in folk art. Politic'al power has been notoriousb' personified. 
Extreme personification is excanplilied in Emerson's phras(\ “There is no 
history, it is all biography.'’ Tlu' economic process is largc^ly translated 
into personified terms by the common man, with his bclicds as to what 
Morgan, Rockefeller, Ford, John L. Lewis and others “could do” to sol\e 
tlu' economic problems. Groups ar(‘ also personified. As Prol(*ss()r C^ooley 
noted, 'The sentiiiK'nt by which ones family, club, collt'ge, state or 
cmmtry is realized in his mind is .stimulated by \ague images, largely per¬ 
sonal . . . tlie impulse* which we feel to personil) countrx, or anything 
else which awakens strong emotion in us, .shows our imaginations to be so 
profoundly personal that d(*(‘p feeling almost ine\ilably connects its(‘lf 
with a personal image*.”In personification, public's name and provide* 
personal symbols for abstrac tions, concepts and .sentimc*nts.‘‘ The orator, 
popular artist, cartoonist and othca* si)ecial pleadcTs become expe rts in 
manipulating thc'.se p(‘rs()nific‘cl .symbols. Of course, gcaicral publics do 
objc*ctify and dc*pc‘rsonalize cc*rtain sectors of the subject matlc*r to which 
thc‘y attc'iid, but the resultant objectifications and abstractions never arouse 
the same group loyalti(*s and warm emotional rc'sponsc's that acce)m])any 
the personified sMiibol. Augu.ste Comte advised his disci]:)it*s to create a 
visual image of Humanity in the form of the rc'membered figure* of some 
known or loved woman. Pc'rsonification is psychologically ine*vitable. It 
pr()\'ides concrete*, direct and simple me*ntal content. 

RATIONALIZATION 

Human reason and logical thinking are* c'onstantly di\'prte*d into non- 
logical me*ntal process('.s. “One rc*c*alls the* argume*nt of the* Gc*rman wdu) 
insist(*d that stupid childrc'ii make invincible soldic*r.s, inasmuch as the 
gods the*m.sc*lves fight in ^'ain against stiipidit)—Gc’gc*// d/V* Pitnnnhcit, 
sfrc])ru die Goiter selhsf ujnsonsf. Human reason Lutlier compared to a 
drunkc^n man on horseback: ‘.se*t it up on one* side and it bumbles over 
on the* c)thc'r.”'One of the* w'ays in which individuals and groups fre- 
e|nently stray from logical thinking is by pro^ icling socially accc*ptable 
rathc'r than real reasons for bc*havior. “Rationalization'' is an ideal recon¬ 
struction of past beha\ie)r or thought. \ be*lic*f or actiem is justified rather 
than explained. We* search for the ostensibh gooel reason, a se)cially ac- 
ce*ptable* one. Providing the socially acceptable rather than the real 

Ifi/f/., ])p. lia, 114. Quoted by permission of CJli.uh'S Scribuei’s Sous. 

V. Rareto, TJic Mind and SociPtij (English trails.), Harcourl, Brace and Company, 
Inc., N(’w York, J935, aoI. II, ])p. 036(1. 

W. D. Wallis, “Some Phases of the Psychology of Prt'judice/’ Jour. Aim. Sor. 
Psychol., 24: 4: 424. 
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reasons may l)e observed even in \ery young children. A young neigh¬ 
borhood friend, a little girl ag(^d five, watching gardening activities in our 
vard, was ashed to carry a pair of wet, muddy, dirty gardeners glox^es to 
our garage. She had an evident dislike of touching the soggy, muddy 
glov'cs. Ihit what she said, was: ‘They re too dirty. My mother might not 
like it. If 1 did that and got my hands dirty, my mother wouldn’t think 
\ou werc‘ taking very good care of me.” This was an obvious rationali¬ 
zation instantly statc'd in resistance to an unwelcome task. And thus, too, 
in the public opinion process, where the present age is ('Specially prolific 
in the spawning of good reasons for doing or thinking that which is con¬ 
sidered morally bad. And this is espi'cialJy tnie of egoistic, selfish, self- 
eenterc'd belun iors which conlliet with the professed vahu's of altruism 
in American culture. 

As rationalization is an unconscious process, it is difficult conclusivc'ly 
to dc'signate rationalizations, as such, eitlu'r by iiitrospt'ctive analysis of 
one’s own thinking or Iw assumptions with rc'gard to the n'asons provided 
by others. The term “rationalization” was applied to this kind of thinking 
by Dr. E. Join's, who, in 1908, defincxl it as “unconsciously fic'titious justi¬ 
fication for behavior.” A considerable proportion of discussion consists 
of explaining actions and intentions. And many of the explanations are 
rationalizations. “The result is that most of our so-called reasoning consists 
in finding arguments for going on belicwing as we already do.” We have 
“good” reasons and “real” reasons. 

The process of rational i/ation is by no means limited to those capable 
of only the elementary fonns of thought. Great thinkers hav e propoundc'd 
rationalizations which wen' afterward (‘stablished and standardized in 
popular thought. The philosoplu'r’s defense of slavery among the Greeks 
was a rationalization. Interest on capital as a reward for abstiiuaice is a 
rationalization when applied to interest on 100 million dollars. In male- 
dominated cultures, the incapacities of the female and lic'r psychological 
inferiorities an' proclaimed by the best minds. The Bohemian has uscxl 
Freudian psychology as a rationalization for relatively unbridled licc'u- 
tiousness. “Freud says inhibitions arc dangerous; h^t us be v(*ry careful t(7 
get rid of our inhibitions.” Pareto says that professional thinkers long 
underestimated the amount of nonlogical conduct in society, lor if that 
were admitted it would be much more difficult for them to construct 
systematic theories of social interaction."” The Russian judge does not say 
that Soviet justice is social expediency. He says that it is real justice as 
distinguished from th(3 false justice (7f the hour^coisic. Indeed, quite gen- 

W. S. Taylor, “Rationalization and Its Social Significance,’’ Jour. Abn. Soc. 
Pmjchol, 17: 410. 

J. II. Robinson, Mind in the Making, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1921, p. 41. 

28 Pareto, op. cit., vol. I, p. 178. 
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orally, legal thinking inclndos nimierons rationalizations. “It hecoinos 
iiioro plain why th(" practic ‘0 of law is ofttai rc'l'orrod to as an ‘art/ an art 
wliich cannot be tanglit rationally hut must be grasped intuitively. In¬ 
deed the practice of law as now ]')raetieed is oiu' of tlu' major arts of 
rationalization." It is clear tliat rationalization is pervasive in tlu' think¬ 
ing of the expc'rt and proh'ssional thinker as well as in that of tlu' common 
man. 

The real motives of large gnmps are fr(‘qnently disguised. Th(‘ bulk 
of man's rationalizations ol the soc'ial scene ar(‘ aecjnin'd in tla^ g(*nc*ral 
culture. His opinions about other national groups, his foods, racial preju¬ 
dices and class prejudic'C's are (‘n\eloped in rationalizations. His (*\trava- 
ganee becomes generosity, his party mtanlxashiji b(‘C‘om(*s lovalty, his 
lac'k of skepticisms becomes firm and noble c*on\’iction. One ol tlu* func¬ 
tions of suc‘C‘(\ssful Ic'adcTship in large publics is tlu' pro\'iding of many 
good, ac*(vpta])le, and ]')lausibl(' rationalizations lor the* b(dia\ior of fol¬ 
lowers who are primarily motivated by otluT “rcaisons." Hitler' ])ro\ided 
a wealth of rationalizations for middle-class followers who had strong 
racial prc'judic'es, in part basc‘d nj)oii env ious and avid sell-sec'king. Strong 
s(‘lf-f('C'ling, associat'd with bclie'fs and rationalizations, deiemds tb.e sc'lf. 
“Passion and s(df intc’ia'st may lx* our child inotiM's but we hate to admit 
till' fact c'veu to ourselves. We are not happv unless our acts ol passion 
( an be madi' to look as though thew wire* dictated bv ri'ason, unli'ss si'lf- 
inti'ri'St be explainc'd and I'mbc'llished so as to seiru to be idi'ulistic." 

The ])ro('ess is in(‘vitat)l(', ])(Tsistc'nt, and at many })oints rationalization 
is psvehologically uselul. It providc's a defense' against the' evposure of 
socially undc'sirable motives and tlit'refore maintains individual and group 
morale'. Persistently to s(’(' oneself in the' worst possible light is disinte¬ 
grating. Croups, strip])e'd of ce'rtain rationalizations, often le)ok yearningly 
at the mascjuerade's of therr past. The' re'lorme'r who vvnuld strip a soc'iety 
e)f some cherished rationalization shemld have something to offer in its 
stc'ad. 

EMOTION AND PUBLIC OPINION 

For a half centun’, the' simple', cle'ar-cut dicliotomie's of minel anel mat- 
te'r and of re'ase)n and erne)tie)n have ne) longer l)C'e'n satisfactory te) the 
psv'che)logist. I1ie mind is vie'wc'd as part anel parce'l e)f tlic' body, and 
benlily changes are' cemsidere'd as thc'y affect me'ntal proce'sses. "the wavs 
of thinking characterized as re'ason and emotion are not distinct entities 
motiv ating particular instances of bc'liavior, but exist in v arv ing pre)por- 
tions ill the different situatiems. Man is never c'xcliisivc'fy, ancf usually not 

J. Frank, Laiv and the Modern MimL Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1930, 
p. 31. 

A. Huxlc'v, The Olive Tree, llarixT & Brotlie’rs, N(*\v York, 1937, p. 16. 
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even essentially, a reasoning being. Feelings and emotions, likes and dis¬ 
likes, in varying degreevs are component ])arts of every hnnian situation. 
It is onl\' for descnpti\e purposes tliat one may use the terms "reason'' 
and “(‘motion." Indeed, emotion is ivally a popular layman’s term for the 
feeling state's, espeeialK tlu' conmionly recognizc'd physical phenomena 
accompanying fear, ]om\ rage and other ('motional complexes. 

Emotions ha\e Ix'e'ii (juite variously defined and catalogued. Some 
groups of psychologists ha\e described emotions primarily in terms of 
changes within the organism. Emotions are sometim(‘s described in be¬ 
havioristic terms of stimulus-response'. The e\tend(*d argume'iits of this 
disj)ute are not of cone(*rn here.*'^ Watson distinguished fear, rage and 
love as the ('ssential emotions. These are els('\Ahere amplified as anger, 
rag(', tear, terror, sexual I(n(‘, matt'rnal love, laughter (‘motions, grief, dis¬ 
gust, j('alousy, delight, agony and many othc'rs. However designat('d, it is 
('vidt'iit that \ isc(Tal disturbances ri'lating to each caption ha\t‘ not be(*n 
isolated. They are not cntiti('s. Latt(‘rly, the innate character of these 
complex staU's has be(‘n h'ss assuix'cll)' declan d than in Watson’s day. 
Certainly the patterning of ('motional expression is ess(‘ntially leanu'd, as 
are the principal stimuli inducing ('motions. A consich'rable experinu'ntal 
literature on tlie recognition of the (^notions has bec'u d(W('loped by psy¬ 
chologists since 1920.'“ 

Emotions, ho\\(’ver they may b(' described and d(‘signat(‘d, are enor¬ 
mously significant in relation to the opinion ]>roc('ss, in th(' fields ol eco¬ 
nomies, politics, religion, (‘ducation and the lik(‘. A])p(‘als, primarily to 
arouse emotional rc’sponse, are made by th(‘ demagogue, pnbli(‘ speaker, 
j)reacher, acb'('rtising man, and, ind(‘ed, b\ all thos(' who n'ach large 
publics. P(‘ople fear want, isolation, disease, d('ath, unpopularity; and 
to the dread of these, as to many other fears, the jniblie pl(^ader fre([uently 
addresses himself. Theoretically the educator has faith in logic and avoids 
the emotional appeal. The propagandist, achwtising man or dcjnagogue 
has no such (pialms. 

The stimulus to emotional response may be language, action, g(*sturo 
or, inde('d, an)’ fonii of communication. A philosopher has recently dif¬ 
ferentiated betw("('n the permissilde and (to him) not permissibh' use of 
communication to aehi('ve such resj^onse. Poetry, romantic prose and 
emotional oratory are legitimate fields for emotional a])pcal; political or 
economic spc'eches should avoid emotionally tinged terms. He illustrates 
emotional appeal in poetry. 

For suinni.iry clist nssioiis scr P. T. Yoinij;, Motivation of Behavior^ Jolin WiKy 
6f Sons, Inc., New York, 1930, chap. 9; K. Yonng, Social rstjcholo^y, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Tnc., New Yoik, 1930, chap. 8. 

S(‘e especially J. S. Bnincr and Renato Tagiuri, “The Perception ol People,'' in 
Handbook of Social Psycholo^ij, Addison-We.sley Publishing Company, (kimbridge. 
Mass., 1954, chap. 17. 
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The use of emotionally loru^d words is not, of course', always lo he con¬ 
demned. Th('y are always harmful when w’(' are tryini^ to think c*lc'arl\ on a 
disputable point of fact. \u poetry, on the otlu'r hand, tliev have' a pe'rleetly 
pre)j:)e'r place', be'C'ause' in pe)e'liy {as in some* kinels ol prose') the* are)usinj^ of 
suitable' ernotiems is an iini)ortant p.irt ol the purpe)se for wliic'h the wwds are 
use'd. 

In the Eve e)f St. Agnes, Keats has wiittcn: 

“Full em this case'nu'iit shone the* wintry ine)on. 

And threwv w'arin gulc's on Madeline’s fair breast.” 

Tlie'se are beautiful lines. Le't us notiee* how inue'h ol tlu'ir be'.iiil\ follows from 
the pre)pe'r choiee e)f e'me)lionally colore'd w'ords and how eeaiiple'te'lv it is lost 
if tlie'se words are replace'd by ne^ulial ones. I’lie* words w’ilh strikinglv eniolional 
meanings are* casetnent, gn/e v, Madeline, fair, and hieast. Casi nu nt me'ans 
sim])lv a kind of wdnelow^ with e'me)lie)nal anel romantic' associations. iUih s is the* 
he'ialdic name for le'd, with tlie suggt'slion of loinanee* W'hieb ae‘eoiii])ani('s all 
lieialdry. Madeline is siinjdy a giiFs name', but one* c'alling out favoi-a])le ('mo¬ 
tions al)sent from a re'lativc'ly plain and stiaight forward name*, luiii simt)ly 
means, in objective fael, tliat lie'r skin was w’hite* oi uncedou'd a lu'eess.iry 
condition lor the colois eif the windeiw to show but also fair implies w\irm ('mo¬ 
tional pre'lere'nce' for an uncolorcd skin r.ithei than one' w'hieh is vi'llow', pur])l(', 
black or any of the otlie'r colors which skin might be*. Breast lias also similar 
e'motiorud inc'aniugs, iiuel the* aim of sc-iemtific de'seiiption might have bc'cn 
(‘eiuallv we'll attaine'd if it had be'e'ii re'place'd b\ such a neuhal w'ord as chest. 

Le'l us lunv trv tlie* e'spc’iime'nt of kc'c'ping ihe'se* two line's in a nu'tric'al f onn, 
but re'pl.icing all the e'lnotionally e-edeired w^ords by neutral one's, wdiile making 
as few' othe'r change's as j'lossible. Wc may wTite*: 

“I^’iill on this w'indow' shone* the* wiiitr\ moon. 

Making red imuks on Jane s uneokire'd chest.” ‘ 

Re'gardk'ss of what, in the' abstract values of the' pbi1os()])her, may be 
considered pcTinissibley (‘motional ai)pe‘<ils liave* playc'd the* major role' in 
po])nlar thought and ojunion. Nor can the' relation of (‘motion to mass 
o])inion be' ade‘e|nat('l\ dc'seribe'd bv considi'ring original tendc'ucie's, e'N'eii 
if thc'se cenilel be adeepiately isolated. Regarelh'ss of the* iniKite* cbaractc'r 
of ('motional n'sjionses in tlu' young child, the attitude's of adults wn’tli 
their (‘motional eompoiU'iits have be'cn conditioned by a varie'tv of human 
<'\perienc('s. When large \me‘rican j'lnblics harbor attitude's and ('\]ness 
opinions indicative* of de'sire for sc'cnrity, lenc of mone'y, re'sentiue'iit at 
class pri\ileg('s, pacifist scntimc'nt, race pre'jndice, or a yearning for iso¬ 
lation, the cultural historv provides the more adeepiate description of the 
developine'iit of thc'ir opinions. 

Various emotional b'e'ling tone's operate in the* isolated indi\ idnal stimu¬ 
lated by his own mental procc'sses. Indeed, “the (’motion following an 

Thoule’ss, op. cit., i;>j). Hi 18 , Quciled b> iK'riiiission of Siiiioii and Selmstf'r, Ine. 
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idoational process may possil)ly be far more turbulent tlian one ]')rec‘e(led 
by a perceptual activity.” ‘‘ However, emotional responses ar(‘ extraordi¬ 
narily eonta.uious and are much in ('videnee in group situations. Individ¬ 
uals, as niemb(*rs of crowds and large publics, are notoriouslv susceptible 
to emotional appeals. People are said to “lose their heads ’ in crowds. And 
as modern communication has increased the nnmlH'r and size ol publics, 
the field of emotional appeals has wideiK'd. 

W o ma\ illustrate this in the* widening areas of ap])eals to fear. PVar 
has always Ix'en important in modifying and de\(‘lojn‘ng fundamental 
attitud(\s and opinions. Jn the simpler soeit'lies, Tear is pervasive. “Tlie 
gr(‘at and ])rimal drcxim, common to all the p(‘oples of the c'artli, one 
which has troubled the mind of man since the dawn of his first Ix'giii- 
nings, is an an\it‘ty dream; for appreluaision dominates tile (‘arliest and 
d(‘cp(\st strata of human thought and fec^ling; drc'ad inspired by tlie vast- 
ness ol the mii\erse and bv^ man’s loneliness therein; dnxid of the* mys¬ 
terious, inealc‘ulabk\ capricious powers with which his imagination 
pt'oj'ilc'S th(^ realms of spac*e.” Tn \\'(‘sUTn societi(\s the' (Christian rc*- 
ligioii made its lurid apiieals to h'ar. Jonathan Edwards said, “The bow of 
(iod’s wrath is Ixait, and th(' arrow’ made rc‘adv on the string, and justice 
bcMids th(‘ arrow at your lu'art, and strains the bow, and it is nothing 
but the' men' plc'asurc' of Ciod, and that of an angry Cod, without any 
promise or obligation at all, that kc‘('ps thc' arrov\' one monu'iit from Ix'ing 
drunk with v'onr blood.” However, fears of tlu' supernatural abatc'd 
with incr('asingl\ naturalistic' dc'seriptions of the univc'rse. Through the 
late ninc't('(’nth C'C'iitury to the ]irt‘S('nt. Wesk'rn man, relievc'd somc'W’hat 
of fear of the* su])C'rnatural, has assumc'd a host of now and int('nsifi('d 
fears, insecurities and apjori'hc'nsions, Di'crt'asing Ic'ar ol tlx' nnivi'rsi* has 
been accompanic'd by incivasing tear ol olhc'r men, of social classes and 
groups, of insc'curity of status and, indec'd, of the functioning of onc'’s own 
organism. And the' conscious manipulation of ihi'Sc' it'ars is vc'ry much in 
c'viclence. That thi' advertising man has incrc'asing!)' usc'd fear appends 
since 1920 is not merely a fashion in adv('rtising. lie* fislu's in troubled 
waters. “Scare c'opy” manipulat(‘s opinion as to insuranci' ol one's jios- 
sc'ssions or economic future, as to th(' c'hoice of dentilric'C's, antisc'ptics, 
tobacco, the bc'st talcum powdc'r for baby, an adc'cjuate mausoleum for 
rc'latm's, as to mattc'rs of social prc'sligc' and as to falling hair and a score 
of obscure and pscaidoscientifically labelc'd ailmc'iits. 

J. R. Kaiitor, Princi))lcs of Psycholoffij, Alin'd A. Kiiopl, Inc., New York, 1924- 
1929, \ol. 11, p. 7. 

R. Fulop-Millor, Lcadcr^s, Dreamers ami Rchrls, Thc Viking Pn'ss, Tnc., New 
York, Hia."), ]) (S. Qiiotcil by p(*nnission, 

Onoted hv W. R. (cd.), Hradim^s in Public Opinion, Apploton-Ontiiry- 

Caofts, Tnc., New York, 192S, p. 294. 
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In the 195()’s, a fcnn^iit of frars oxistod and was ciiltivat(‘d in the 
United States. In the (‘oniplexity of day-to-day lif(‘ personal fears were 
widespread. Psyc*holou;is(s ol the Illinois Institute of Teehnolog)’, stiidving 
a n'presentative cross sec'tion ol ^inerican InisinessiiK'n, found 80 per cent 
had fears ol financial tr()iibl(\s. 74 p(*r cent of job sec‘nrjt\\ 09 pt'r cent of 
real or imaginary h(‘alth ])robl<ans, 59 per cent bt'caiise ol their jiersoiial 
appearance, 44 pea* ceait were worrit'd by marital difliculties. 37 pt*r cent 
wtat' worried by rt'ligions problems, 34 per ctait about their st‘\nal moral¬ 
ity, 50 p(‘r cent had apprehensions and an\ic‘lit‘s about politics, and 33 per 
cent had anxi(‘ti(\s about relati\es.‘‘‘ In tlu' midst of these pt'rsonal and 
imiiK'diate fears, it is hardly surprising that largt* urban po}')nlations have 
not responded with (wtensive hysttaia to ideas of com])lel(‘ dt'struction by 
lu'drogtai bombs with cobalt (‘oatings. Tlitat' is a point at which, for 
Reasonably normal human Ixangs, r(\signation and stoitasrn abate' imme¬ 
diate fright; at least until c atastroiihe bt'comes an immediate' issue'. 

In the' mode'rn age, be'\'e)nd spe*cific fe'ars the'R* is elre'ad—Nague, name- 
le'ss, ab\smal, elifiuse'd elre'ad. As communicatie)n lias l)r{)ught to mode'rn 
Western man some eil the' sten*)’ of e'\te‘rminatie)n camps, sla\e camps, j)sy- 
chological pre'ssure's aiiel brainwashing, anel the' ]:)e)te*ntial ehsastc'rs as weOl 
as be'iu'fits of moele'rii se'ie'ucc, he is ove're'ome’ at times w itli unfathomable 
elreael. In mode'rn authoritarian state's, theise' grou])s who w^oulel impose 
their wa'11 thre)ugh fe'ar ha\'e‘ e'\])e‘rime*nt('el with fe'ar withe)ut limit. The 
syste'inatic eirgani/ation of fe'ar has be'eai vie'weel in the Sovie't terror as 
seicial prophylaxis. " “It is te'rror that has most shar])l\' se't e)ll emr tiine 
from its imnu'diate' pre'dec'cssors anel has eause'd us te) ele)ubt as ne'xc'i* 
be'forc the cxce'llence' e)f man and his e'a])ae'it\ fea* pre)gress. In te'rre)r we 
have' glimpse'd the triumph of a new^ barbarism.” 

We* have' the w ide varie*tv ol pe'r.sonal lears in inoek'rn c'ulture; w^e have 
lear induce’d by the' te'rror; tlu're are* the* ie'ars arouseel by a le'ar-provoking 
em\'ironment in an ate)mic age; anel then ihe'rc are the* numerous c*on- 
sciously applie*el fears areiuse'd by peilitieians, aelvertising men, propa- 
ganelisls and various demage)gic leaeh'rs. To be' sure, fe'ar-arousing appe'als 
are not always imme'eliateb successful, nor de) thew insariabb' induce 
permanent attitueic changes. lnde*e*eL tluTe is some fragme*ntary e\’idence 
to the contrary, theiiigh the (x\pe*rimcntal examination of this epK^stion is 
still ve'iy limited. 

Jtf'porlcd in This W eek Mdf'., Ocl. 9, 1954. 

J. G. e;liksiniin, “Scu ial Proplnlaxis as a Form of S()\iot T('rror,” in C. J. Frioclrich 
(c'cl.), ToialitarianLsni^ flar\ar(l l^nivorsily Pre*ss, Cambridge*, Mass., 1934, pp. 60—84. 

IT. S. llngbcs. An Pssen/ for (hir Tintes, Allred A. Knoj)!, Inc., \(‘\v York, 1930, 
p. 109. 

See I. L. Janis and S. Feshhaeh, “Fffeets ol Fear Arousing Coniinuuieatioiis," 
Jour. Ahn. Soc. Psychol, 1953, \ok 48, i>p. 78-92; and C. I. Ilovland, Communicaiion 
duel Persuasion, Yale Fni\ersi(y Press, New llaxeai, C.'oiiii., 1953, x)p. 46—98. 
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III tli(' political sphere, one of the dangers of overemphasizing fear is 
that fear is tlie greal(‘st corrosive of reason. To maintain reasonable bal¬ 
ance and personal as \\'(41 as group poise and urbanity, fear must be 
miniinizc'd. Fear-obsc'ssed men do not like frc'c'dom. Objectivity is lost in 
periods of mass fear and rationality nia>' be hated if it intcrieres with the 
drive toward supposed security by submission and allegiance to leaders 
and causes. 

Til the* precoding discussions we would appear to have been preoccu¬ 
pied with the essi'iitially nonlogical forms of inc'iital func'tioning. That is 
true. The iiiconsistenc ic's and illogicalities o( thinking in large publics are 
c'vident on ever}' hand. “Neither the existenc e* nor the* positixe value of 
the irrational in man is to be glossc'd oxc'r. All the* instinc ts, impulses 
and canotions which push man into ac tion outside the tioadmill of use 
and wont are irrational. The dc*pths, the mysteries ol nature* are non- 
raticmal.” C)bc*dic*nce is a necossary (|uality in a soldic‘r. ^c't, a (German 
saying declarc's that an\ totally r(*asonable army would run awa}'. How- 
c*\er, the* nonlogical and nonrational procossc's of large* publics do not 
always result in irrational bediaxior. Inde*ed, William Jam(‘s saiel that 
“The locc'sses of fec*ling, the* darker, blinder strata of charact(*r are the only 
place's in the world in which we catch rc*al fact in the* making.” Large 
publics oltc'u do the right things—those which may be suj)j)ortc‘d by logi¬ 
cal anal} sis—for the wrong rc*asons. Socially de*sirabl(* c'auses arc* sup- 
portc'd more oltc'ii than not be'cause of the* ]XTSonal charaet(*rist ics ol thc'ir 
lc*aders, the rationalizations that the* l(*adc*rs supply, the emotional re*- 
sponsc's that th(*y stimulate* and so forth. Large* publics haxe persistently 
survive*d, and ofte*n e[uite happily, a vast amount of bumbling, emotieinal, 
pc'rsonalized, siinplifie'd mentation, but the* simplific‘ation has not be*e*n 
all on their side. When the* logician would re*ine'dy such a situation w'ith 
large* doses of logie al thinking among the* masses, he shows a limite'd un¬ 
derstanding of rec*(*nt ps}ehology. llow^ eould large opposing groups be 
trained to think logically about a spe*cifie issue, w'he*n the*y ha\c* bee'ii con¬ 
ditioned dilferc'iitl}', resjxmd to various symbols and perhaps embrace 
cpiite divergent icleologie*s? 

IIoweve*r, the results of nonrational x^sychological processes among 
masses of pc‘ 0 ])le have* not abvays been socially dc'sirable, and in the 
immediate* fulure* they may be very unhappy iiidec'd. For the*re is a 
tc*rrifyingl}' int(*ntional and clelibc*rate c*uItivalion of the* irrational in 
modern life. The rise of a wide variety of iniere*st-groups has bc*en accom¬ 
panied by the conscious cultivation of po^xilar irrationality, for the 

J. Dewey, Characters and Etents, Henry Holt and C'oiuiianv, Inc., New York, 
1929, xol TI, p. 587. 
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achievement of the purposes of these political and evonomie groups. We 
cannot hope to achiexe (piickly, “a really educated democracy, distrustlul 
of emotional phraseolog)' and all the rest of the stock-in-trade ol the 
exploiters of crooked thinking, de\oid of r('\erence for am'ient institutions 
and ancient ways of thinking, which could take eonseions control of our 
social (h'velopment.” Hie majority of men cannol now ra])idly be 
trained to heroic dose's ol logical thinking, luntimate'ly, tlie-e do neit iie'cel 
te) be .so traine’el. The' ri.se eil a skillful anel .seieially we'll-inte'ntioned k'aele'r- 
.ship, with resdistie eledinitiems, logiesdly achie'se'el, may yet eontreil and 
direct tenvard e)bjex'ti\e'S that will make- peissible' the' goexl lile loi the com¬ 
mon man. Me' ina\ support the'se' with his se'iitime'nts. It is to be' helped 
that this nia)' be ae-hieveel within a jxditie'allj denmeralie hameweirk. 

Tlioiilcss, op. eil,, p. 22(). 
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Language and Public Opinion 


It is difficult to SCO adequately the 1 unctions ol language beeausc it is 
so deeplv rooted in die whole of human l)eha\ior that il may be susptrted 
that th(‘rt' is little in the iuiictioihil side ol our conscious behavior in which 
language do(‘s not play a part.' 

K . Smuk 

Most students ol linguistics arc preoccupied with a st'ries of problems that 
do not conc'crn the sociologist or social ps\ chologist. d’ht‘ descriptions ol 
the structures, roots and meanings ol jiarticnlar words and ])lirast*s; the 
liistorical de\ clopmc'nt, tracing origins and growth ol language; tb(‘ com- 
paratnx* study of language forms and tlK'ir diflusion; tlu' grammatical 
classifications on the* basis of etymology; are ol but limited inter(‘st to 
the social psychologist. Few linguists ha\c dealt in a mor(‘ than incidental 
fashion with the relations of language to the social processes or with the 
relations of thought and language/ 

Tlie probh'in ol the' use of language lor persuasion and control over 
opinions lias intrigued the mind ol tlu' scholar from classical times to the 
latest eflusions of seinanticists. In (he(‘C(‘, nd(‘s for successful oratory and 
persuasion were fonmilatt'd; in Jlonu*, the (dh'cts of jiolitical oratory were 
studied in a somewdiat onhaly fashion; and in the Middle Agc's, domi¬ 
nated by religion, the impact of the language was pondcrc'd. But it is in 
the modern ag(' tliat atUMiipted control througli language^ manipulation 
has become of paramount imj)ortanc(‘ to publicity men, politicians and 
publicists. Partial sciences of language analysis have developc^d since 
1900. The psychological barriers to communication through language 
have been crudely explored, and the relations ol thought and behavior 
to language* have been partially analyzed.* 

1 Iv Sapir, Envy. Sor. Sci., 9: 159. 

Tlu'ic (*\( (‘pti(>iis. Sec, notably, C). Jc's^xTscn, Lan^uaf'c, G. Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1921; L. Bloomfield, Latt^tw^r, IIeni> Holt and ("oinpany, Ine., New 
York, 1933; K. Sapir, L(in^uafi,c\ ilarcTMirt, Brace anti ('oinpany, Ine., New York, 1921. 

'' A lew of the leceiit hooks most liktly to be uselid to tlu* student ol opinion process 
are: Paul Kecskemeti, Meaning, Communication and Value, Uni\ersity ol Chicago 
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A lan^^nage is the i)r()(Inct of a particular culture'. It is composed of 
those words and exprc'ssions which lalx*! the material objc'cts, relation¬ 
ships, ideas, concepts and value's with which that culture is or has bec'u 
concerned. The individual, in learninc; that portion of his language which 
h(' ac(|iiires, is guided in his thought to a considcTable cwtc'iil by the labels 
which he Ic'arns. In a vc'ry basic way, language' largely detcTiuines the 
(‘(jntc'ut of thought. I’his is (juite obvious eitlicT to an c'thnologist attempt¬ 
ing to e'xplain the' c'onccpt of re:)mantic love to an individual in a primitive 
culture or to a missionarv' struggling with the communication of the iek'a 
of the' Trinity. MoreovcT, within a language group, the individual knows 
but a portion ol the' c'xisting words. His vocabulary is a mc'asiire' of his 
]:)articipation in his C'ulture'. \’arions c'stimate's of the' language* of the 
c()nte'm]K)rary C'ommon man have- indic'ated a vocabularv of a lew' thou¬ 
sand terms.’ Such liniite'd language' tools ele) not ])e*nnit of a wdele range 
of know'le'clge and of thinking. Further, one' s thinking is canalize'd by the 
language* nsc'd in the* gron]rs irean which the* individual has obtaine'd his 
fundamental idc'ologie's. dlie* language' forms of an ide*ole)g\’ are made up 
of prc'C'OiK'C'ived ideas, 'rhese' thwart thought. Opinion procc'ss, as other 
UK'ntal processc's, is earric'd on within a ])artic'u]ar language, of wdiicli the 
individual has learne-d onh’ a part. Mort'ovc'r, he is liinite'd by his ideo¬ 
logical preconce'ptions. 

A ge'ueration ago it W'as maintainc'd that languages differe'd in tlu'ir 
grammar and content of words because* pc'oplc's thought diffc'rcntly. Con- 
te'in])orary social jvsv’chology would be more likedy to maintain that 
pe'ople's think diflere'iitly be'cause their language' fenans differ. The* indi¬ 
vidual s])e'aks the language e)f liis culture group and thinks as that grouj) 
thinks or has thought. In ethnological studie*s, sinc'c' Wundt, language* has 
Ix'Cii exte'iisiv e l)' analyze'd as reHe'cting the se)cial proce'sse's, values and 
standards of primitive* life. Mode-s of behavie)r and life* waiys, the* cultural 
frame'work and social proce'sses, are relle'cted in language forms. Hun¬ 
dreds of such processes and relationships, strange to modern Western 

Pre\s\s, Chicago, U)52; Stuart Chase, Tower of \Vords\ llarcourt, Brace and Comi^any, 
Tne., New York, 195d; Cliarlcs Morris, S/gn.v, Lan^uaf^c and Behavior, Pre nliic-Hail, 
Inc., New York, 1910; K. M. Estrich and IJans Sperher, 'Three Keys to Language, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1952; Ceorg<‘ A. Miller, Language and Com- 
niunication, McCraw-llill Book (k)in])any, Inc., New York, 1951; T. 1). Wtddon, The 
Voeaimlary of Polities, I’e-nguin Boe)ks, Inc., Balliniore, 1955; and a i>ainphlet issne^d 
by the U.S. Dcpartinemt ol State in 1952, e*ntitled. Collected Papers on Metalinguisties, 
hy Benjamin Lc(' Whorf. 

These' esstiinates ha\c be'cn thought to he too le)W hy a few VTiters. J. M. Callctte 
devised a test wlu're'hy he found that he had a \ocahulary ot 127,800 words, and tvsa) 
of his stndi'nts, 05,(S00 and 52,489. Admittedly these an* highly seleett'd suhji'cts, how- 
e\'('r. J. M. (hllettc, “Extent of Personal Voeahidaries, ’ Sc/. Mon., 29; 451-457. 

I l)eli('\e it is nneinestionahly true that the majority of tlie citizens of the United 
States hav e a iisahk' \ ocahiilarj’^ of less than 10,000 words. 
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thought, ha^’e been revealed by such studies. D('gret\s of relationship, 
oftc'n more complicated among primitixes than in our society, are indi¬ 
cated by spe(‘ial words. Enumeration sxstt'ins, sex classifications of ob¬ 
jects, descriptive adjectixes, the curiously involvc'd tabooed language 
forms of xarious primitives, magic and xxords and many other topics can 
be studied, in part, in language forms.’'' 

The \ allies and prcocciqiations of a group are freciuently (‘xpressed in 
the language terms most commonly used by its members. A )oung woman, 
born and rean‘d in Nexv ^ork C>ity, xxas x'isiting in the (‘ountrx' for thi* first 
time. On the morning after her arrixal in the rural si cue, slu* rushed in 
from a walk to tell Ikt host excitedly that she had seen the nio.st beautiful 
“mink-colored" bird. Thus are judgments expressed in available language. 
More seriously and sx stematieallx, the special language of probxssional 
and x’ocational grou])s, the voeabularx of idcHilogical groups, the identi¬ 
fying slang of adolcsc(mt groups and the like* direc t the' attention and in¬ 
fluence the opinions of their members. Legal talk, m(‘dieal talk, (‘diiea- 
tional jargon, the t(ams of economies, the language' of seic'uei', all are 
partially special vocabularies differing from tin* language of gc'neral public 
discussion.’' 

Till' objectixes of such special vocabulari(\s are to depersonal i/e and to 
axoid emotion-arousing terms, as \v(‘ll as to provide the neec'ssarily de¬ 
tailed descriptive and analytic terms. When an economist si)eaks ol “per¬ 
sonnel, ’ he d(‘personali/('s. Per.soimel, though in tht'ory thex^ are men and 
woiiK'n, have only to be called personnel to lose their lull status as human 
beings. In the 1930 s, the talk among the burc'auerats of Washington was 
labeled ‘gobbledygook," a tcTin which f bi'liexa' Congressman Maxerick 
coined. In the 1950's, Tiiuc Magazine reporti'd: 

In W’asliington, the up-to-date xvord for gohhk'dygook is “bafllcgab " A 
sp(‘ech bx an NPA ofhei.il on materials allocations lurnished a prime exampk': 
“We are peaking our program philosopliieallx, hut it is naive to assume tlu‘ 
allotment program is an ecpiity progr.im juiless the allotments aie so ahysmally 
loxv that they permit tlu’ agency to relax and allow market determination as a 
percentage of base period, sidetracking military n'luni with adjustments.” 

This type of language grows and spri'ads to jorox'ide phrases for real or 
imagined special language needs among the gnnips coneeriit'd. Such 
languagi* exercises some control over the thought and opinions of the 
members of groups. But, in gc'iieral, such control is not planned nor in¬ 
tended by tho.se inxenting the xvords. 

See B. L. Whorf, “The Relation oi Hahitiial Tlionght and Behavior to T.angnage,” 
in L. Spier, I. Ilallowell and S. S. Newman (eds.), Lauf^ua^c, Culture and Personality, 
Sapir Memorial Publication Fund, Menasha, Wis., J941, pp. To-Ud. 

“For numerous examples ot such language, consult Stuait Elias(‘, op ext. pp 
107-293. 
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Ill modern political and economic life the more or less astnt(' manipu¬ 
lation of langiiacic with intent to control opinions is cranmonplace proce¬ 
dure. “Political semantics ('xainiiies hey terms, slooans and doctrines from 
the i)oint of view of how they are imderstocxh” writers Harold Lasswell. 
In politics, appli('d semantics is coik'ctikxI with the (^llects and influences 
of words. Much of th(‘ p*owin^ interest in seniaiilics during; tlu^ 193()’s 
and 191()’s was bast'd on preoccupation with tlu' manipulation of lan- 
to effect soc'ial control. More and more e;ronps and individuals 
concerned themselvtss with tlie probk'rn of the manipulatk)n of the thought 
and opinions of othtTs.' 

In the struggle for masttny of their own and oIIkt ])eopl('s, tlu' leaders 
of Na/i CaTinany and of (a)inmnnist Ihissia notably used tlu' writttai and 
th(' s]:)ok(Mi word as an instrument of strngglt' lor ])o\\(t. I’herefort', Cann- 
mnnist (U'fiiiitioiis of words must b(‘ examint'd in tt'rms of tla' effects 
xvhich th(‘ words arc' intended to produc e' in tlu' jniblics to xxhich they are 
dircc'tc'd by (>)mmunist ideologists." \s one* as])('ct of tlu' tactic of con¬ 
fusion by redefinition, the ('ommunisK sc'lected many woids which w'cre 
the C'aptions of important idc'ological complc'xc's in Britain and the Unitc'd 
State's and used these same words, but g<ixe' to them e|nite different 
mc'anings. 

Ill a rc'ce'iit nove'l, descTibiug the' far fioni Ihopiau life' in 19S4 on Air¬ 
strip 1, which c'arlie'r historians knc'w as Faigland. the' author notes that 
in the creation of Ne'w^speak, a kind of simiihfie'd Fnglish, the* managcTS 
of Socie'ty proposc'd to limit discussion .inel de'\iant tln'nking b\ limiting 
W’ords for popular use' to those' which we're' ide'ologic'all)' pure'. “The' pur¬ 
pose of Ne'w\s])e‘ak xxas not onK’ to pre)\ ide' a me'dimn of e'xpn'ssion for 
the w’orld-N’iew’^ and me'iital habits prope'r to the' de'xote’t's of Im^so (Eng¬ 
lish Socialism) but to make' all otlu'r modes of thought impossible'.” An 
here'tical thought would be' unthinkable lor lac'k of word tools for such 
thinking. Political and iiite'lle'ctual free'doin did not e'xist as concc'pts and 
were' namc'lc'ss.'' 

JIow'C'N'cr, OIK' nc'ed not await psycholeigic'al totalitarianism to find 
exam])lc's of language' manipulation in the' intcTf'sts of attempte'd control 
of publics, d’he acberlising man of toekn is an apidie'cl se'inantie isl in his 
c'oinagc' and ])opulari7ation of language fax orable to the produc ts he seeks 

” ni't.iilcd i(‘S(':n(li stn(l\ on s« m.mlic s is now wuI('s]>h\u1 in lli(> uni\e-isiti('s, as 
W('ll as in llu' divisions dI .uKorlismt* u s and otlioi ])nl>li( it\ orujani/a- 

tions. At tho Uni\cisil\’ ol Illinois, brilliant work has bt'on tairit'd on bv llx' ps\c]iolo- 
Cist Cdiarli's Osj^ood. w'itli Ins “scanantii difl(*H ntiak” and bv (Iranf Fairb inks oi the 
Spt'ccli Di'))aitni(‘nt. 

^ For nnniorons cvainiih's of didinitions doM'lojiod lo in(‘oi])()ratt‘ tlu' values of C"om- 
nnmisl idc'olo^v, see Uarrv' Ilodukinson, The Lan^'uaur of Comintmism, IMtinan Pnb- 
lisliin^ C'onipanv, \<'W' Yoik, 

Ch'orue Orw(d], T)S I, llaKouil, Ihac'e and (annpany, Ine , Ni'w^ York, 1919 p 303. 
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to sell and the political special pleader spreads his particularistic panacea 
in a specially created jargon. Tlie basic difference is that tla'se spec‘ial 
pleaders do not have monopolistic control o( coniniunications and lienee 
cannot e\erc-ise totalitarian control. But in neither case are the con- 
trollers’ attitudes iaxorable to the cultivation of critical, rational and 
logical thinking by th(‘ members of large publics. 

As we have noted when considering psychological proc'csses and opin¬ 
ion, key words and phrases are the stereolyj^ed symbols used iu public 
discussion. Of these, we shall discuss briefly the prov erbs and traditional 
phrases, the slogans, and tlie proc(\ss of name calling, as vv^ell as the' rela¬ 
tion of emotions to these phrases and the process of change of reference 
terms in public discussion. 

PROVERBS AND TRADITIONAL PHRASES 

We havx' defined opinion as expression on a controversial point. In 
jirimitiv’c society and in the* relatively static folk cultures the range* of 
opinion material is usuallv' very narrow. TlieTe* is meire ineli\ieluall\' eli- 
vergent be'havior in jirimitive* societie's than the* e'thnoleigists of a geuera- 
tiem ago rc'ce)gnize*d. The* vvTitings e)f Malinemski, Be‘ne‘die‘t, \le‘ad, Radin 
and many either re*ce'iit anel ceinte'inporarv anthreipeileigisls have ele*scribe‘el 
such divwgence'. TIovv'e'ver, in geneTal, pre‘lite‘rat(' grou])s are' re'latise'ly 
static, and the cultural dcfinitienis are' incorpeiratcd in individual attitudes 
to an extent that pre'clude's much range to the* cemtreiva'rsially discussible. 
The group be'lie'fs and value's are incorpeirate'd iu mvths and legenels, 
stories and semgs, sayings and proverbs. Pe'rsemal re’lations and intergroup 
relatieinships are fairly simjile' anel usually cle'arly define'd. The language' 
form that most cle'arly reflects primitive value's is the j)re)ve*rl). Proxerbs 
preserve practical wisdeim anel can be epieite'el to ejuell inelividual e\- 
pressiems eif divTrge'ut oiiinion. Likewise*, amemg feilk peeipk's, the preiverb 
is an important agent in ceintreilling eipiuiem anel be-hav ieir. 

The proverb is a language* femn that has large*!) passe*d out of use in 
contemporary American culture.’^’ (airre'iit spe'e'ch and lite'rature preiviele* 
but fe*w epiotations or allusiems tei the* preive'rb. The'ie are isolate'd arenas 
and surviving cultures, notably first-generatiem feireign-language* groups 
of pe'asant origin, where the* proverb retains seime of its le)rme*r vigeir as an 
educational and controlling agent. Eva*ry peipular proverb has sce’ined 
good to a multitude of men, but, in a culture that has large*ly elispe'useel 

There* is no absolute agrecnie'ol a.s to tl»e dt'fiiiition e)l a pro\'e*rb, but tlie sense of 
the definitions appears to be that it is a .sentence or short statement indu-ating some 
.supiiosedly profound reflection on human or, at tiine.s, cosmic and supernatural i(*la- 
tioiiships. Lord John Russell calk'd it, “the wisdom of many and lla* wit ol one”; Lord 
Bacon indicated tliat it was the “genius, wit and spirit of a nation”; Or\ant('s declared 
the* proxerb to be “a short sent(*nce drawn bom long e\perie*ne*e.” 
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with tlifiii, c‘\'('n a siii^h' provcrl) (piotation may call forth the woncl(Ting 
ridic'iile dinx tecl toward a eultiiral \'ariatioTi. Many a eonl('mporary aiidi- 
(Mice eonsid(‘rs a ]n()\'('!]> as sonu^how va^^nely hiimorons. The provc'rh is 
a soeial (hdinition of a situation. Whcai that situation app(‘ars to tlie liter¬ 
ary and ]')olitieal hsiders, wlio coin siieh plirases, less simple, l(\ss ])ersoiial 
and less snbjeet to do<4matic' solution, the supply is c‘ut off and th(' old 
forms fall into disus(\ Dtlier forms ol st(‘r(‘otyj^ed j)hrases tak(' tlu'ir plaee. 
Th(‘ provt'i l) is a (‘ultural iTU caition. It is not iii(‘\ ital)]e. 

Th(' ])ro\'er]) licvpaaitly has eharaet(‘risties ol striieturc that ^i\'e it a 
hii 2 ;h memory \alne. Its suect'ss. like' that of tlu' slouan, the motto, the 
rallyin.t^ ery and f)t}i(.*r (‘oiide'tise'd Iaiu 2 ;uaii;e lorms, is in ]’)art d(‘])('nd('nt 
upon just such de'tails. FurtheTmon', in j^e'riods during w hic li a high ch*- 
gre(‘ of unanimity in soeial jiidgme'iits exists, tlu' ]')ro\'('rl) appc'ars to 
niasst's of people' as tlie' e‘\]ne\ssion e)l ])re)fe)und ^^a^sde)m, a sort e)f we'll- 
rounde'd, e'asih’ c‘e)mmunic“a])l<' truth. It max happe'u that “tlu'v intea'lere 
he'twe'e'ii husband and xxile*, pareaits and ehildrt'u, and te‘aeh all e)f them 
manne’rs with unsjMiring irankne'ss. TIk'v ]da\’ with the' ehildren, eounse'l 
their pareaits, and dream dre'ams with the* old.’*' The' s])e'C‘ifie type's of 
prox’c'rbs in dailx use' are' indieatixe' of the' e'onlliet te'usions in the* soeial 
pre)ee'ss and of ])roble'ms c‘e)nimon to exe'rxelax’ lile'. 

\'arious eultiire's liaxe* similar daily pre)l)le'ms and issue's aiiel haxe 
inse'nte'd paralh'l proxe’rbs, as is illustrate'd in tlie eolle*e'tion on page' 102. 

The* ])ie)\e‘rl) eloe's not ajipe'ar te) be* eliarac'te'ristie of a eorntdexx e'ulture' 
unele*r eeinelitiems of rapid eliange* in be'lie'ls ele'aling w itli seie ial and sujier- 
natural relatieinsliijis. Tlie* lorms in (*\isle*nee' tall inte) disuse*, and the* 
lite*rary, political and ('eonomie* le*aele'rs jiroxide* no ne'w^ le)nns. Me)re tran- 
sie'iit xxeird lorms prox iele* the* enrre'ut phrase's. The* xarie'ty ol eonflieting 
seieial judgme*nts assume's a dille're*nt language form, no less eloginatic* 
probaldx’, but muc h loss pe'rmanent. Se'nte'nee*s from popular se)ngs, slang 
})hrase*s, “x\ ise'c-racks,” ite'ins from the c-inoma, slogans of eeonomie ad- 
X'e*rtising, phrase's from the radio and the* like*, be'C'OiiK* the* eoin enrre'ut 
in the preieess of eommunieation.* ’ 

Tht'se phrase's haxe sueee'e'de'd the' seunexxhat less transie*nt language* 
forms of a ])ast ge'iie’ration in the' Ihiited Slate's. Tlie genc'ration ol 1900 
eommnnieate'd a x\hole' se't of be'lie'fs about the* signific'anee of he'rc'dity 
and enx’ironnu’nt in sax ing, “Blood xx ill te*ll,” “Born to the* purjile*,” “Born 
xx’ith a sil\'e*r spoon in his month," “It's e'asx* to sc'e* lie’s to the manor 
])orn. ” Dale Warre'ii. in re'ininiseing about his (hvat-Aimt Fiz/ie, xvrites: 

\^^ Kimslie*, Studies in Life from J('ieis1i Frovnijs, Jaiiu's CLirke* \ C'o., Ltd., 
London, ]917, p. 24. 

'“’Lli(* jiM'tt’ding disc'iission is hiri^clv diMwn from ^\^ All)i<j:. “Pio\('tI)s and Sot'ial 
(’onirol," So('iol. See. lies., 1 o; r>27—5 Soo ]. (). llort/loi, SiH'idl Tiunifiht of the 
Aneidil C'di ilizuti(nis, Mc(li.iw-1 lill Book t^anp.nn, 1 ik\, Now Yoik, ;>7o- 

eSH. 
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I can licar Ijct saying: “Tlit' trouble* with your unde is lliat lie simply has no 
git up and git,” or “11 you ask iu(* Cousin Hattie is turning into a crashing 
bore’ (obviously tla* r<‘sult ol her recent trip to England), or “W hat v'ould you 
cxjx'C't of old Farmer Blown? He’s just ])lain oriuTy,” or “1 wouldn’t trust him 
for a minute'; 1k‘’s on]>' a fair-weather frie'iid, a Ciood 'riine* Charlie,” or with 
sly iunuendo, “W^dl, if )ou beliewe all you lu*ar shea’s really no liettcr than she 
should be.” 

Such phrases define the situation, provide a feeling of security of jiidg- 
iiient for the peTSon using them and channel opinion. 


SLOGANS 

Words and brief, casil\^ n'inembere'd phrases label and stereotype 
social obj('ctiv('s and definitions. Public's persistently Ix'c'oinc' attadu'd to 
cc'rtain language* forms. Social reform nio\ ('nK*iits ffourish on rallying 
c'l'ies. One of the* c*arl\ ])oj)ular r(*forni mox'C'UK'uts in the* ('C'onomic' field 
was led by John Ball in England in the* fourtc'cnth century. His mass 
mc'c'tings bc*gan and eiich'd with the chant, ‘A\'hc‘n \dam dc'bt'd and Eve 
.s])an, who \Nas then the geiith'inan?” Ihit long bc'fon* tliat, ]) 0 [)nlar niove- 
mc'nts had bc'en symboli/c‘d bv mottoc's, catchwords and slogans, (h'bbon 
rc'connts that in Ah'sanciria one redigious faction chanted, “(dory be to 
the 1^’athc'r, and to the* Son, and to thc‘ Holy Ghost,” to whicdi the* other 
rt'})lic‘cl, “Glory be to the FatluT, in the Son. and In’ the' Holy (ihost.” 
ThcTcby slrecd crowds wc're led to a fury that (*nd(‘d in hc'ad cracking. 
F,ffec‘ti\c' c'onditioning to phrase's is an anc'ie'iit art. I’he' modc'rn j)rocc‘Ss 
is merc'ly diaracte'rize'd In’ more" organization, a more' so])histicate*d ]')S)’- 
che)logical anal) sis of language* and a more* c'onsea’ons use* of language b}/ 
soc'ie’tal le'adc'is. In Middlctoicu /n Transition, the Lynds re'peuted a 
marke'd tc'nde'ucy to de*fin(* the* major ]K)litic al and ec-onomic* problems in 
te*rms of a fenv ]dirase's and language* forms, suc'h as “harmon) ,” “boost,’’ 
“we will reehu'C taxe's,” “c'cnnonn,” “c-ivic unit) ,” “radicalism is un-Ameri¬ 
can,” and the like. Tlu'se* are bandie'd about by sjx'ake'rs, the nc’ws])apers’ 
and the* mcai’s cix ic c lubs. 

I’he* c'ffc'c‘ti\'e' slogan has a few x\'c*ll-known, sim])le charac'tcTistics of 
struc'tnrc*. An adve rtising man writc\s: 

d’he* slogan should be* simple to uncle'rstand, e'asy to re’nicmhcr, and i)l(’asaut 
to n'peat. Since* the sucec'ss ol a slogan dej)i‘ucls largi'K' e)u its repc'tilion, the 
cpialitie'S of hie'vit)-, aptness, and original api)roach are* impe'ialive*. Seven short 
words would sc*e‘iri th(* maximum to use in a slogan, six just fe'w’ e'uough to be 
within the* margin of safe't\’, and lc*ss than that cve'U more desirahh*.*"’ 

' ’ l^ale W'arriMi, “.Aunt Lizzie’s Lexicon,” Sat, lU i Di'c. 5. 1053. p. 50. 

O. Kleppner, Adicrfisin^ Procedure, Prentice-Hall, Inc ., New Aork, 1934, p. 112. 
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“Back to Normalc)'” was an almost perfect political slogan, since it ap¬ 
peared to mean almost all things to all men and was inluMX'ntly iiK'aning- 
less. Liiinley describes the most effective slogans as brief; rhythmical; 
alliterative'; rept‘titi\e; affirmathe; ap])ealing to curiosity, tlu' sentiments, 
class and authority; punning; aj^pearing to siiminari 7 .e a profound idea.”* 
Select your own illustrations of slogans that have some of tlu'se character¬ 
istic's. There is c'catainly plc'iity of material in the language' of conteinpo- 
rar\' j^olitics and bnsiiu'ss. The effe'C'tive slogan beconu'S a stimnkis-sitna- 
tion to arouse knemn attitudes. 

The political and religious fie'lds are tlie' ancient stainping grf)mid of the* 
slogaiKs. Their use* in ad\c'ltising, by cause's, move'ine'nts and ^arious 
orgaui/atious, is a rece'iit de\e'lopju(‘nt ap 2 )caring during the* last fifty 
>'ears. In the political field, slogans ha\e be'c'n especially associate'd with 
pojndur mass mo\e*me'nts. Those* re'Iated to the' prevailing attitude's such 
as the* famous “Libe'i't), Eeiuality and iMate'rnitv” are strong, e'fh'ctive' 
and persistent. J hose' ap]dicd from abo\e wliich do not laji such atti¬ 
tude's are transient and re'lative'ly ine'fl('cti\ e. Ce'rtain slogans are* officiall) 
adopte'd by nations, parties, groups and oigani/ations. “In God We Trust” 
is printe'd f)n \me'rican mone'>. During the* De'pre'ssion a waggish bankc'r 
sMggc'stcd that there* should );e stampe'd on the* othc'r side, “I ho[)e* [hat 
mv Be'de'c'mer ]i^('th.” National objecthes ina\ be* state'd, as in “Make the 
World Sate for Dc'mocrae'y.” (h*oup de'clarations are incori)orate*d in 
slogans, as in tla* case* of the* ja])ane‘S(‘ fe'ininists who rallic'd around the 
plirase* “The Sun Is kVmale.” (aisis and conflict situations are* the* bive'd- 
ing ground of slogans. All tlie wars and grouj) c'onflicts of n'cent cen¬ 
turies ha\e calk'd forth many phrase's. Kmotioual e'am])aigns nece'ssitate 
c'atch words. 

Many slogans are* associated with particular pe'rsonalitics. Ge'iieral 
Pea'shing is credited with “Lafaye'tte, we* arc he're,” Marshal IVtain wa'tli 
“Tlic'y shall not pass.” The Kais('r was llie objc'ct of tin* phrase* “Tlu* 
War Lord.'’ William Je'nnings Br\an was long known by “Yon shall not 
press dowai upon the brow^ of labor this crown of thorns; you shall not 
cruc'ify mankind upon a cross of gold.” ^'andeIbilt neve'r outlivc'd “The 
public be damned.” Ih'rnard Baruc'h has diselaimed credit for the* phrase 
“the* cold w'ar,” ascribing it to Ik'rbert Ba\ard Swope. TTiis phrase be'C'ame 
one of the most wade'Iy iise'd c'aptions of the* early JOoO’s. 

Tlie're is a fashion ek*ment in the coining of phrase's. In the e*aiT\' nine'- 
tie*s a Kodak company and a hook-and-eye company advertise'd watli “Yon 
Press a Button; We Do tla* JU'st” and “Se'e Tliat Hump,” re‘.s])(‘ctively. 
Tlic'se wa're given wide publicity and we're paraphrasc'd and parodied on 

F. K. Lurnlcy, Means of Social Control Applcton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc. New York 
1925, eliap. 7. 
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llu‘ stai^e, in the ncwspaj^cr and in conversation.’* For the next decade, 
advertisinti; lar^('ly consist(‘d ol sloi^an making. This word jugglery oftem 
was crude, inept and ineli(‘C‘ti\e. But many adxertising men of that day 
appc'aix'd to bc'lic've that ii t1ie\ could only discovc'i the proper phrase 
success was assured. Today, Imndreds oi phrase's are rc'tained in the ad¬ 
vertising of various products, hut such slogans ha\'(' ht'C'oiiK' a relativel}' 
minor j)art of acKc'rtising t('chni((iie. J\)pular contc'sts in the* coining of 
slogans are primariK used today to jm'oc'cupy thousands ol pe'ople with 
tlie advertisc'd product ratln'r than lor the' disco\ery ol a te'lling phrase, 
When the plaxing with words is ])opnlar, sh('('r xerhal (‘\u])erance h'ads 
to crude' e'xcc'ss. The' groceterias, morticians slu'llubricalions, and the like, 
are characte'ristic oi the more' flamboxant phase's e){ Ame iie-an business 
life. Slogan making by the' pnblie*it\ me'ii S]')re'ael lre)m comme're ial ael\e*r- 
tising to the' e'ainpaigns ol athle'tie* gTe)U]:)s, e'ehieation, religious i)igani/a- 
tions, communitie'S, relorm gre)ups anel e*i\ie‘ clubs.*" 

I’he' mine! ol moele'in man is stimnl.ite'el by an iiiere'asing \arie't\ of 
im])re’Ssions. Ca)nele'nsatlon ol a])pe‘als is inexitable'. as is e\ idene'Cel by 
le)nns ol ste're'otyping ik'w s])a])e‘r he'aelline's, anel the' like'. Slogans are* 
pe'culiarly adapte'el fe) this ne'e'el. T1 k‘\ max elistoit, but tliew' satisix. Se)cial 
ps\e‘hole)gy is not aele'ejiiate'lx ele'xe‘le)p(‘el te) ])ioxiele‘ x'e*rx exact ansxxa'rs as 
te) the'ir cfle'e-tixeme'ss. Jl the* phiase* ha])]:)e*ns te) be* a(laj)tt'el to existing 
attituele's, it is sue'ce'sslui. But the s])e‘cial ple'aeler e‘anne)t mani]Milatf‘ at 
will. Ael\e*rtising nu'ii are' Ire'ejuentlx te)o sanguine as te) the elle^ct ol 
slogans. Jhit c‘atch\\e)rels aie* })e'isiste'nt anel inexitable*. 


N \MF (:\LL1\C 

Among the simple'!* pee)])le's, the* re‘lationshi])s be'txvee'ii language fe)rms 
anel the e)bje‘e‘ts the*)' ele'sigihite' are* e)fte'n mxsticallx e'e)nce'ix e'el. The name 
is thought e)l as an intrinsie part eel that which it ele*sigiiates. The']e'le)re', 
primitive's’ magical e’oiice'ptie)ns lre([ue‘ntlx le'ael the-m to the* use or axe)iel- 
anev e)l name's as a wax' e)l manipuLiting that which is !iame'el. Ye)u may 
kill or injure* a pe'rson bx the* pre)jie‘r spe'lls e)r ine'antatie)ns in xxhich ye)u 
ine‘e)rj)e)rate' his name. Like*\x ise*, ye)u max inlluene'e the* sj^irits e)r objects 
in nature b\' naming tlie'in. The* language' ol magie-al re'k'ie'nee anel the 
tabe)oeel language le)rms e)f xarie)iis ])re'lite'rate's pre)xiele a baflling anel 
intricate })re)ble'm le)r the* e'thne)le)gist. Whe'ii primilixe* 2 )eo 2 )le's inehilge in 
ele'risive name* e’alling and in e)pj)robrie)u.s e'pithets in face'-te)-face' rielic'ule, 

F. IVe'.sbre'X', The Ilistorif and Development of Advertising, Doubk'tkn Cemi- 
panx', Iiu\, N(*xv York, ]>. .‘U)0 

'"'TIk* most <'\l('iul('tl ciisenssion e>f llu' slogans ol ach ('rtising niax Ix' found in The 
Slogan in Modern Adi ettisimj:, xMitten l)y Einanuel Faltz and published Iw the Asso¬ 
ciation of National Adx'citiscrs in 1949. 
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there is an especially potcuit invasion of p(TsonaIit\\ One is not only so¬ 
cially cleprec-iated but also niajLijieally atlaeked. Hence, many primitive 
peoides find name calling and ridicule an efreetive metliod of social con¬ 
trol. formal name-calling ceremonies were a \\id(*sprcad metliod ol con¬ 
flict among North American Indians and Eskimos.’^' 

Childrerrs language, the verbalizations of the mentally aberrant and the 
naming by opprobrious epithets indulged in by large publics, e\'idencc 
something of tlie same t('nd(Mieies. llonorifie and humilifie terms exist in 
every languagt'. There are mon^ of the latter. Botli tvjies are widely used 
in social conflict, not only to designate those referrc'd to, but also to 
laud or depreeiatt' them. When conflict develops bc'twet'ii large popular 
groups, the proetvss is inevitable. Of course, tlu're may be more' or k'ss 
of it. Like other e'lemc'uts in a changing culture, thc're are fashions in name 
calling. I'he practice vvaxe's and vv^anes, de'pe'iiding upon the rise and 
imitation ol cxptTt name callers and upon changes in the social structure' 
that present new tensions and conflict groups. A Tlu'odore lloosevelt 
greatly increases name calling for a political generation. Protestantism 
provided ever lU'vv' sc'cts to hurl opprobrious epithets at one' another, 
.since' they had diverse inte'rpre’tatiems of the ways ol the gentle (dirist. 

As incre'asingly diverge'nt de'finitions e)f religienis, e'cone)mie and pe)liti- 
cal phenomena have developed eluring the past lemr centuries; as special- 
intc'rest groups e)f many kinds have arise'ii; as pe)pulatie)ns have become 
more mobile and have come in contact with meue' diverse type's e)f j)e'ople; 
as the attention are as e)f nie)dern man have widemc'd, providing him with 
me)re things to be* pre'juelicc'd againsi, the practice of name calling has 
increased. Name e*alling is rife wherever the're are major divisiems in 
society betvve'e*n whieii cemflict intennittently e)ceurs. Name's are* hinied 
back and Ibrth betvvee'ii peilitical groui)s, between churche's, e'eonomic 
groups in conlliet, te)vv'n and cemntry, between the sexes, at the* physically 
different, at feneigne'rs and, index'd, w'herevc'r conlliet is occurring be¬ 
tween the standarels and idt*as of two or mem* groups. Pe)]itieal lunction- 
ing in American democracy has persistently btx'n ce)nducteel amidst me)re' 
or less name calling, taunts and crude buffoonery. J. G. Blain(''s railre)ad 
deals ww(' reh'ned to when crowals chanted, “Blaine', Blaine, J. G. Iflaine, 
The continental liar from the state of Maine. Burn this Ic'tte'r.’" Cle'vc'land’s 
suppose'd ill('gitimat(' son gave rise to the campaign jingle, “Ma, Ma, 
wlu're's my pa? Gone to the White House, fla, ha, ha!" In Chicago’s 
brawling primarie's of the Thonipson pe'riod, the candidates outdid one 
another in hurling back and forth such names as “chimpanzee," “nut," 
“baboon," “loemey" and the like. In the 198()’s, Senator Huey Long and 

I. Tliomas, Pritnitivr Behavior, McGraw-Hill Book Compaiiv Im* New York 
1937, pp. 544 ff. . , > 
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FathcT C()UG;lilin wcao (•\p(Tts, uikI Ccneral Johnson was an astute manipu¬ 
lator of lurid (‘pitli(*ts. The late Harold Jck(\s was perhaps tlie most 
notable name ealh'r oJ tht' Franklin D. Roosevelt ])t‘riod. In 1940, he 
announec'd seathin<2;ly tliat Tom Dewc'v had just "thrown his diapers in 
tlu' ring,’' and h(‘ eharact(‘riz(‘d \\'(‘ndell Willkie as "a simple, barcToot 
Wall Stre('t lawyer.” Thes(‘ were great word caricature's. 

As the tensions of internal and international politic'S have inc reased, the 
art of smearing by name' calling has rc'achc'd ni'w diinc'iisions. Names are 
sj)awned from irrational fc'ars and hatreds. Name c-alling incrc'ases with 
the popularization ol issue's. As issue's are' einotionalK tinge‘d in large 
publics, name c'alling incTf'ase's. In the c'arly 1950’s, such te-rms as do- 
gooder, interve'ntionist c'olle'ctivist. Red, polKanna, huekste'r. aggre'ssor, 
appc'asc'r, inte'rnatioiialist, warmongeT and many others we're* cune'nt. A 
political rc'porteT during the* e-ampaign ol 1952 found a ne*w^ word to labc'l 
the inte'lle'ctual- the* e‘gghe*ael. The* re'portc'r w as j:)re'sumably inspire'd bv 
Adlai Ste'\ c'nson’s egg-shapc'd lore'hc'ad as highliglited by the* tf‘le\'ision 
came'ra. I’o be* Tiiore* e'xpliciT Se'iiator Fc'rguson said: "TheTc's no eliHe'r- 
ence in an c'gghe'ad and a radical c'gghe'ad. A radical e'gglu'ad is just an 
e'ggheael.” Rut. as Seiic'c-a wrote, "To be able* to endure odium is the* first 
art to be Ic'ai-ne'd 1)\ those* who aspire to powe'r.’' 

In the struggle's be'tw'e'cn Rrote.stant denominations during the* last 
half of the nine'te'e'iith c(‘ntur\, a (lioice* \arie'ty ol names we're cre‘ate*el 
and mutually ewchauL^'d. The'se* name's are* not so much in e'vide*nc'(' now, 
wdiic'h is pe'i'haps an inelie'ation that the rank and file ol thc'ir mc*mberships 
are not now^ so mueh intere'stc'd in the' fine points ol de)ctrinal dille're'nce. 
The conllict has shifte'd te) re'Iigionists xt'rsus ne)nre'ligionists. The late 
Billy Sunday conx ulsc'd large* audieiu'e's witli his vivid Tiame* c'alling. He^ 
onc'c said, "Our country is filled with a socialistic, I.W.W., ('ommunistie', 
radic'al, lawle’ss anti-American, antie-lmich, anti-(a)d, antimarriage gang, 
and they are laying the* e*ggs of re'be'llion and unre'st in labor and capital 
and home*; and we ha\(‘ some of the'in in our unixersitie's. 1 c'onld take 
you through the* unix c*rsitie's and pic'k out a le)t of blac'k-he'arted, Onn- 
munistic fe'lloxvs xvho are te*ae‘hing that to the* boys and se*nding them out 
to unde'rmine* AmcTic-a.” 

Clianging re*lationshi])s incre*ase or de'c'rc'ase* name* calling. One does 
not hc'ar or re*ad of the vari(*ty ol name's dirc e te'd at the "city slicker” bx^ 
the e'oimtry folk or toxvard the* "rube, ” "liaxse'c'd” or any of the* othe'r name*s 
thrown e'ountryxvard by the e'it\ dxxe*ller of thirty xears ago, probably be¬ 
cause the inore* obx ions anel discernible differences of elre'ss, sj^ecch and 
maniu'rs have diminished. 

Qiiotc'cl hv 11. R. TTiisc, Jllifcracy of the Literate, Applc ton-CA'iitiirx^-Crofls, Inc., 
New York, Um, p. 175. 
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Professor Luniley has characterized the iiieaiung of this name calling 
practice^ as a “protc\st against social change and thus as a means of social 
control.” It is a warning to innovators, hut usually not a socially con¬ 
scious process. Name calling may be most profitably described in terms 
of its iulluencc on ]K)pular opinion in conflict situations. Th(‘ Puritans 
were referred to by the Cavaliers as “Houndlu*ads,” because most of them 
had th(Mr hair cut short. Such names designate and depreciate tlu' out¬ 
sider and by implication elevate the name caller. In the community, 
grou])s call names at foreigners or at alien cultural or racial groups. 
“Bohunk,” "wop,” "dago,” "chink,” "greaser,” "nigger” are all bt‘littling 
name's.^'- They denote the' outsider, the stranger, the alien pc'rson who 
must b(‘ batterc'd dow n. This name c^alling is a form of fighting; it is a 
protest against inxasion and an attempt to assign an infc'rior position to 
the strangcT. Other t>pc\s of opprobrious c'pilhets perform a similar lunc- 
tion. Hie names usuallv apply to tht‘ most obvious differences, such things 
as personal appearance, manners, food jireferences, \ariant religious (wer- 
cises, .speech and tlu' like. 


CHANGE IN REFERENCE TERMS 

The m(‘anings of words may be gradually changed by folk practice or 
through redefinitions by language experts. In English, "to haul” means to 
move by force and viok'uce, but, in Anuaica, th(‘ meaning is “to trans¬ 
port”; “to heft” in Flnglish means "to lift u]),” but, in America, th(‘ mc‘an- 
ing gradually came to bi* "to weigh by lifting.”** In other cases the w^ird 
is the same and its objective dcTinition is the same, but popular r(\sponses 
to it have' clianged. Rec'entb', a young woman of NTwv York w\as bi'ing 
beautific'd by a French hairdrc\ssc*r wdio was a rc'ccait immigrant. He 
noticed a blue pin that .she w^as wearing and in(|uired its meaning. “'Fhat,” 
explained the young woman, "means that 1 am a Daughter’ of the AnuTi- 
can Re\olution.” “Oh, this is most tcTrible,” said the Frenchman, throw¬ 
ing up his hands in liorror. "I always thought MadcMUoiselle such a nice, 
sw^eet girl, and now you tt'll me you art' a rewolutionist.” In still other 
cases, the word is changed to another, w^hile the objective reality rc'inains 
the same. Popular speech of the Victorian ptaiod changcxl “legs” into 
"limbs,” a wine cooler into a “sarcophagus,” “brt'ast” into "bosom,” and 
a young girl was informed that "only animals swe^at, men perspire but 
young ladies merely glow.” lii many cases, changes in language forms' 

Luniley, op. cit., p. 300. 

For ])lira.ses indicating what the* wnrkV.s people ha\c said of one anolluT, .see 
A. A. Roback, A Dictivnary of Inteniaihmal S/w/.v, Sci-Art I’nblisluTs, (airnbnd^^c, 1948. 

H. L. Mencken, The American Lan^uaf^c, Allrt'd A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1936, 
pix 121-124. 
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reflect changing pojMilar values and opinions. Many (’nph(anistic terms 
result from po]’)ular a\'ersion to certain words. llt‘nc(\ the references to 
tli(‘ “dec(‘as(‘d” and the “d(‘partcd” and to “miscouduc't’' and girls *‘in 
troul)le, ’ th(' variety of tc'rms for “drunken” and scores of oth('r soften(‘d 
words."* 

On the other liaud, language^ clianges may be brought ubout by indi¬ 
viduals and groups who iiumipulate language in the int('r(‘sts of a cause, 
a viewpoint or some* oth(‘r spt'cial bias. John L. Lewis once labc'h'd one 
of his miners' strikes a “no-day work week.” When the break in sterling 
took the English pound to its low^est hwel, newspaper r(‘ad(a's w^ere not 
told that stcTling w'as down but that “gold leaps up again.” (Groups change* 
language* in their own interests. “The (“oncrc'te r(’aliti(‘s of politic's are in¬ 
dividual human be'ings, li\ing together in national groups. Politicians— 
and to some* (wtent w^t* arc all politicians-substitute abstraetions for tlic'se 
concr(‘te r(*alities, and having de)n(‘ this, procec'd to invest eac‘h abstrac¬ 
tion wath an appearance of concrc'teuess by j)eisonilying it.”""’ When a 
military wa iter likc's to s]’)C'ak of “sab(‘rs” and “rifles” instead of “cavalry¬ 
men” or “foot soldicas,” he* has abstracte*el in this fashion. 

The astute political le‘ade‘r sul)stitute\s newv words for those w'hie‘h ha\'C 
bec‘e)me‘ uu[)opular. L(‘bon notc'd that “wheai crow^ds have* come, as the 
rc'snlt e)f political uj)hc‘a\als or ebauges of be*lie*f, to acetuire* a profeumd 
auti]’)ath\ fe)r the images e\’oked by certain words, the first dut\ of the true 
state*sinan is te) change* the* wa^rds without, of c-onrse*, laving hands on the 
things themse*lves.” 

(Confucius attc’inpt(‘d to rc'eagani/e Chinese* cailture b\' the powder of 
ideas and in this he* ne)tecl the* inij^ortane'e* e)f modifying c‘onc‘e*pts and 
labe*ls. This process he* caillc'd the* “re*e‘tific*ation of nanu*s.” ("hanging tc'ims 
and captions is a c'oniine)nplae*e for the* modc*rn politician. \n e'xeess-profits 
tax was relabe']e*d “defense‘-pre)fits” tax. In 1931 the* publicity nu‘n of the 
OPS axoided re'fe*re*nce‘ te) the “price* ce)ntrol preigram” and referred to 
“stabilization” and the* “price* i)rogram.” In 195'1 the mounting })roblem 
of surpln.se*s of many farm products had c*ome sufficientlx te) public atten¬ 
tion anel c*once’rn te) c'anse tlie aelministratie)n to de‘cie1c‘ that “sur])liis” was 
an e\'il word. It was decided to call sur])luses “e*\cc*ss rese*r\es.” On the 
theory that it has le*ss e)f a spc*culati\ e* ring to it, the* word “share*he)lder” 
is pre*ferre*d to “ste)ckhe)lde*r” by many financial pc*opIe‘-including specu¬ 
lators. In 1954 it was decide*el that any new (h‘rinan arm\ w^ould be 
labelc'd Strcitkraftc (militarv’ fe)rce's) in plac*e of WchrmarJd (popularly 
translated ‘war machine*”), since the latter tc*rm has accumulated evil 

Iluse, op. cit , pp. 32 II , Inr lurtlie'i* illii^tiatHnis ol enplu'niistic' tenns. 

A. Hn\l(‘y, The Olive Tree, Harper \ Rre)tliers, New York, 1937, p. 96. 

(j. Lc'Roii, The Crotrd, T. P. Unwin, Lemilon, 1896, p. 121. 
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associations. In the early 1950 s, wlien most of the business community 
was desperately afraid of “depression/’ the economic decline was rclabc'led 
rec<‘Ssioii, readjustment, rolling readjustment, deflation or disinflation. 

The inanipulation of language by the ad\ertising man is obvious. 
Corsc'ts and underwear arc far too unronianti(‘ and harshly descripti\x* 
for an advertising vocabulary which has been enriched b\ tlu' Jollow- 
ing; Youthlastic, (]halkcttes, Snugflex, Joylastiqiuxs, Sheathlynes, Laste/(\ 
Scandalettes, Silkskin, Fk'Xt'es and many others. It was said that “Van 
llaalte is unsurpassed in modifying the rt‘ar profile.” 

All of this is not mere l(\gerdeinain of tlu' word, so to speak. Members 
of large publics do not understand words as mere labels. Ogden and 
Richards indicate that words beconu* our mast(‘rs bccaust' the* nature ol 
language fosters a belief in the indep(‘nd('nt reality of what ar(‘ mt'n'ly 
verbal contrivances. Wc' are emotionally conditioned to certain w^ords. 
That is w'hy intcTCSt-groups manipulate language. 


EMOTIONS, WORDS AND OPINIONS 

That, as incmbcTs of larg(‘ j^ublics, w'C' are conditioiu'd to rc'spoiid with 
various emotions to coitain words is an obvious fac‘t. An AmcTiean ('l(‘c- 
torate, congregation, audic'iicc', readc'i* of chiss periodicals or adx’crtising 
public is, at times, the victim of a leadership mani])ulating ernotionallx’ 
tinged words. k]motional responses pla\ a large* part in the' po])ular opin¬ 
ion process. Le'aders and s])e'cial pleridcTs, advertising mc'n and publicity 
experts use various appeals to the emotions. 

For example, the advertising rt'serirchcr may find that certain wrrds, 
such as leathery, sticky, matron, clingy and habit, are re'pnlsive' to woine'u. 
Avoid them. There are good sales words that appe'al to e*motions and 
vanitiexs, such as ])oisc, charm, daintv', twinkle, bloom, crisp and the* likex 
In the Unitc’d States, the* theme of countless adve'rtiscme'iits has be'e'ii “be 
lovely to come home to,” but the scent makers sc'erned anxious to turn 
the waiting American honse'wife into the* prie‘ste*ss of an altar to a fre'iizied 
Venus. The perfumes advr*rtise*d include'd Mv Sin, Me*nace*, Inte)xication, 
Frenzy, Surrende’r, Tigress, Wild llarve*st and Tabu. In France*, the* p(*r- 
fumers frankly stress the* aphrodisiac epialities of the prodnc't. “Schia])arelli 
recently defined perfume for a PVcnch ne*ws])ape*r as the ‘antennas e)f 
desire and me*mory.’ Slie* de*.scribe*d he‘r own marejue* ‘Shocking’ as ‘the 
pe*rfume that subjugate's/” And y(*t the* te*c‘hnicians of the* ])e*rfume 
industries scoff at the idea that perfume's are* spccilically ere)tic. They 
state that pe*rfume*s are erot.'c by assoc'iatiem with e\pe*rie‘nce and also by 
the artificially generated whisper of the publicity agent. 


New York Times Mag., Aug. II, 1954, p. 12. 
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In the art oi propaganda, tlu' attcanpt is made to use catchwords that 
will arouse (^notion and thwart rell('ctioii. However emotion may be de- 
scrib(‘d in psycliological terms, the individual is aware oi bcdiavior during 
disturbed states of bodily and nuMital functions that differs from behavior 
in th(' abs(*ne(‘ of sneli disfurbance. One of Lhc* uses oi language is to 
stimulate such disturbance's and the resulting behavior. Fear, anger, re¬ 
sentment, iihseeurily, avid sell-se(‘king and many other emotional elements 
are n'lati'd to certain words. Only the int(‘lU‘ctually mature* peMson, and 
he only under exee'ptionalK faxorable t'onditions of training and of the 
immediate situation, may partly (‘seap(‘ from this bondage to words. His 
escape is only intermitte'nt. 

A}:)peals to traditional emotional attitudes may be made when the 
sim]d(*st logical analysis would indicate a (|uite differeait state of affairs. 
In the battk' against \otc*s lor women, esp(*cially in Fuglaiid, w’omc'ii were 
ap])c'alc'd to as “ministering angeds,'" “geaitler natures” and “ei\'ili/ing 
iniliK'nces.” In the* nanu* of “noble maternitxthey w'(‘re asked to abjine 
pol i t ical function in g. 

Fsc‘a])(‘ Ireaii th(‘ emoti\(‘ words is sometimes achieved by invc'nting 
n(‘W^ words or changing the designathc' tcTms. For e\amplc\ certain 
human rcdationsliips and social pioc‘ess(‘s ha\'(‘ common names in popular 
j')arlane(‘. A “science of sociedy,” howevcT, d(‘\('lops an esotc'ric verbiage 
in sociologv or ethnologv or law, I'his is lu'cessary in order nc^t only to 
d(*signate cone(‘pts and ]m)\id(‘ for the* iiiecdies of distinctions bnt also 
to create" a cc'rtain popular rcvsjH'cd and to av’oicl the connotations of the 
popularly usc'd emotive' words. A part ol tlu" Marxist appe'al has beem a 
com])lc'\ language with tlu' resultant a]:)])(*aranc‘e of obj(‘ctivdty. Tlie two 
v'oluuKxs on Middh'town have" aebiewed a large* number of readers, dhexse 
books are exc'ellentlv writtc'n and, in comparison with the* c'ommunity 
survc'vs that pre'cede'd tlican, relatively thorough studies. How^ewer, one 
factor in their po]’)ularitv among diveTse residing jiublics has been that an 
ethnological termine)logy has largely e-onc‘e"ale^d whatevcT bias their au¬ 
thors may harbor. Mlie'ii, in the* middle* of the* last ce*nturv% a few bold 
profe'ssors c'oncluded that s(*\ was neither an obsce'ue* mystery nor a dirty 
joke, they inv e'uted a ])olv sv llabie* Latin vocabulary with w hich to discuss 
it. Using tc'rms that were dc'void of pe)pular c'motional associations, the^y 
were* able to discuss sexual functioning with the* minimum of disturbance 
to large* publics and to themselvexs. 

Among mas.sexs of pe'ople*. <*motional attitude's are* re*lat('d to particular 
words by training, inculcation, fevnnal and informal ('due‘atie)n. In e'arliest 
language experience thcTe" are* words rich in emotie)nal, rather than C'em- 
ceptual, connotation. “Bugaboo, hobgeiblin, bngbe*ar, hoo-doo, have no 
clear coiice'ptual cont(*nt, but they do .stanel for some'thing to be* fe*ar(*d. 
And ill maturity we have a long list of te'rms wheise* real significance is 
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as much emotional as it is conceptual. Such, for example, an' the terms 
mother, home, country, traitor, and the like'.” In the American com- 
niunity tiu're arc' emotional responses to such words and phrases as 
“honesty,” “kindness,” “lumster,” “knockc'r,” “success,” “avc'rage man,” 
“practical,” “snob,” “common sense,” “stead) ,” “progress,” “radical,” “con- 
sc'rvative,” “atheist,” “c'ommunity spirit,” “the happy child,” “red-blooded,” 
“the American way,” “expert” and scores of othc'r terms.Lists of words 
with obvious emotional connotations ma\' be dex eloped for dilfc'rent cul¬ 
tures, ages, groups and classc's, and the like. Professor Friedrich notes a 
greater emotional response to the words and phrases of nation and coun- 
tr)^ among rural dwelk'rs than among urban prolc'tarians.'*'' The systematic 
study and use of accumulated information about emotionally tingc'd words 
is part of contemporary applic'd sc'mantics. Modern leaders arc' not nc^ces- 
sarily more astute than those of the past, but their knowledge of language 
use is more' systc'inatic and consciously applied. 

The relations betwc'en language and communication, bc'twec'u symbol 
and mc'aning, between words and understanding, limit and also direct 
the opinion procc'ss, as well as other social procc'ssc's.’ ’ But the* study of 
these relations, being pc'culiarly baflling, has bc'en relati\ely nc'glectc'd in 
scK'ial })S)’cholog)'. \Miat are the prevailing attitudc^s toward cc'itain w^ords 
and phrases in cultures, classes or groups? The words used in popular 
controvc'isy and opinion have shifting, variable meanings. IIow^ wide- 
sprc'ad are such attitudes; wdio is involvc'd; how’^ w’ere such attitude's de- 
vc'lopc'd; when and how were' c'lnotional conditionings accomplishc'd; how 
ma)' they be changc'd? To what extent are mc'anings inxolvc'd? Is there 
a relatively c'lear-cut concept or understanding of the definitive limits of 
meaning within which the w'ord may bc' used? llaxc' certain w^ords, con¬ 
temporaneously used as catchalls or as vague and hazy relerencc' terms, 
alwws been so vague when the)' have bc'c^n used by large* publics in tlie 
]oast? Wdiat is the history of their popular definition? For c'xample, con- 
grc'gations contentedly sing popular hymns without the slightest under¬ 
standing of many of the phrases therc'in. These phrases had meaning in 
the theological controxc'rsies of a cc'ntury or two ago. In a sc'iise, lan¬ 
guage makes possible* the pr('.sc*r\ation of the emotions of bygone* periods, 
because the anxiety dreams, the fears and the* he)pes of past ages may be 

Jl. 11. Britan, “Tlic Fiiiic tioii of Emotions,” Psychol. Rev., 33: 37. 

R. L>ik 1 and H. M. l^nd, Middleton n in Transition, llareourt, Brace and Com¬ 
pany, Inc’., New York, 1937, pp. 40^3-419. 

C. J. Friedrich, “The Agrarian Basis of Emotional Nationalism,” Puh. Opin. Quar., 
1:2: 50-61. 

For further discussion of language, thought and opinion, .see T. W. Arnold, The 
Folklore of Capitalism, Yale UniNc^rsity Press, Nc’w Ila\en, Conn., 1937, ('specially 
chaps. 5, 7, 8; S. Chase, The Tyranny of Words, Haicourt, Brace and CoiDpany, Inc., 
New York. 1938. 
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described. But if such emotional experiences of earlier publics are to be 
understood by couteiuporaric's, they must be dt\scTibed in the language ol 
contemporaries. Phrases, slogans and words al)ont whicli were woven the 
warmest emotional lo\allies or which aroused fear and antagonism a 
century ago may leave' the' modern reader nndistuiBed. To re'capture in 
any adequate way the significance of any symbols ol a jicople ol a bygone' 
age is always dilficiilt. And langiiage* svinbe)ls are usually more' dilficult to 
undeTstand ade'epiate'ly in rc'trospe'ct than are* ce)n(Teli/ations in ste^ne, 
design, pictures and image's. JIovv may se'utiinents be' cemnteie'el by otlier 
senthnc'uts? What are the limits e)l language manijmlation on any give'ii 
te)pic? What is the rec‘e)rd e)f the language e)f pe)])ular rationalizations in 
Anu'ricaii e'xperie'uce'? The' members e)f a biisinessme'n's lune‘hee)n club e)f 
the 192()\s ac'hieveel an e'ine)tie)nal glem^ ewer “se'rv ice'” and the're'by olten 
ratie)nalized group acepiisitiv e'lu'ss. Whe*n have* publics le'arne'el lormal 
de'finitie)ns, but have' not understooel, e)r have misunde'rste)()d, the' e*sse'nce‘? 
These anel many otlu'r e|ne'stie)ns abe)ut language', e)])inie)n anel sex'ial be'- 
havie)!' cannot be e'xactly answered. There is an art, but not a scie'iice, 
of these' language forms. 



CHAPTER 7 

The Leader and Personal Symbolism 


How many turn l^ack toward dreams and magic, how many children 
Run home to Motliei (duireh, l^ither State, 

To find in their arms the d('lieious warmth and folding of souls. 

Tlu‘ age wtMkens and settles home toward old w'a>s. 

An age ol naiasc'ent laith: Christ said, \tarx w'rote, Hitl(T says. 

And though it seems absurd \\c belu‘ve. 

Sad children, )ts. It is lonely to be an adult, you need a liither.^ 

Rohinson Jeffers 

The problems of authority and individual frt'edoin and of inix)ersonal and 
personal authority arc' pc'rsistent. Suc‘h problems arc' also as old as the* 
higlu'r civilizations. Institutional authority of impersonal type's is ex¬ 
hibited in the control exercised by laws, constitutions, erec'ds, s>nil)ols, 
and the like. For the past four centuries, the* Wc'stern world has bi'en the 
arena of intermittent revolts against the authority ol church and state*, 
and against standards in art and scie'uce and economic life*." IVrsonal 
authority is exhibitc'd in the activities of the* Ic'adc'r as headman and 
symbol, as well as in his organizing, directorial, functional caj)ae*itic's. 
Such personal le'adc'rship may gain in authority in institutional crises. At 
such times, large publics c'xhibit thc'ir pe'rsistent fondnc'ss for the unele'r- 
standable personal symbol and follow the dramatic Ic'ader. The* rece'iit 
charismatic tendencies of CTcrmans and Italians, of Russians and Chinc'se, 
illustrate the flight eil harrie*d massc's to the* jx'isonal leadc'r. 

The roles and functions of the leadcT, tlic charac tcristies of the leadc'r 
and the techniepies of leadership vary with the situation. Various groups, 
differing in size, the nature of tlic'ir constituents and the* group purposes 
and functions, reepiire diffc'rcnt type's of leadership. The characteristics 
of the le^ader and the* le'ade*rship process are obviously dissimilar in a 

^ Robinson Jeffe*rs, Such Coumrls You Gave to Me, Random House, Inc., New York, 
1937, p. 105. Reprinted by courte.sy of Random House. 

- J. Dewey, ‘Autliority and Social Change,” in Authority and the Individual, Har¬ 
vard Tercentenary lYiblications, Har\aird UnivcTsily Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 
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hoard mc'etin<4, a thcatcT fin', and a Soiithcru political gathering. More¬ 
over, types of leadc'rship and of prelerred personalities vary grt'atly in 
different cultures and at different pcTiods of cnltiire history.'^ There are 
no iiniv('rsal princ iples of leadcTshi]), but there are processes ol lead(‘rshi]) 
and ])atterns of relationshij^ hc'twc'en header and follower that arc' chan 
actcTLstic of tyi^'S of groups. 

It is an (‘\iclc'nc(‘ of th(' cTuclity of the language of the social sciences 
that a single term "leadership” has been used to dc'signate a process rang¬ 
ing from asc*cnclc'nc\ in a grouj) of two persons to dominance' in publics 
of Imndrc'cls of millions; fioin an indixidual as a symbol of an id(*a, a 
group or a group value to a func'tional military director orcic'ring the livc's 
of some millions of iiK'n; from the chied gossijnnonger of a iK'ighborhoocl 
to the headman of a ^^()rld church or state. It \Aould be bc'ttc'i* to abandon 
the word leadc'rshi]) and create a score' of vcabal s\mbe)ls more pre)pcrly 
de'signating e'utitie's. In (his discussiem, we shall ne)t be' se) revedutioiiary 
as to cH'ate ne'w te'rms, but will cemtimu' te) use' the' wend le'adc'rsliip in its 
present diilnse sc'iise'. IIe)W’e\cr, emr cemce'rn with k'ade'rshij) in rcTition to 
public e)])inie)n will centeT eni the epie'stiems e)l (1) the' leaden as synibed, 
and (2) the cliaractenistics e)l leaelc'rship in large' publics.*^ 


THE BASES OF AETIIOBITY 

The' se)cie)logist Ce'org Simine'l elc'clare'd that submissieni may be ex- 
hibite'cl te)ward a ]X'rson, a gre)up or an impe'rse)nal j)rinciple. Hut in large 
gre)ups, submissie)n to pc'isonal authe)ril\ is the' kind me)st fre'ejue'iitly arcl 
elramalically e'xhibitcd. I’he' Ic'ade'r is the me)st vital authenily te) the' com¬ 
mon man. 1 low^e'vc'r, in special gre)ups, idse), thinking anel elisc'ussie)n e)Jtc'n 
dc'pe'ud eni a])pe'al te) pe'rse)nal anthenih. De)st()e‘vski has his Granel In- 
cjuisitor de'clare' that inankinel ne*c'ele'el "mirac*le', mysteT\' and authe)rity/’ 
stating that “Man is te)nncntc'el b) no gn'ate'i* an\ie't\' than te) finel se)mee)ne 
ejuickh' to whe)m he- can hand over that gift e)f fre'e'de)m with which the 
ill-fateel creature is born.”"’ Only some sc'ctions of me)de'rn democratic 
publics tend tejwarel such e*\tre'j)K‘.s anel, thc'\, e)nly under ce)nditie)ns e)f 
me)st acute anxiety, fear anel (rustratie)ii. 

Large gre)U])s pe*rsiste'ntl\' ascribe se)C‘ial change', ])e)litical innovatie)n 

• Prot. P. A. Soiolvin li.is i)u*s(Milr(l an ingenious anahsis in liis S(H'i(i] and Ctdtural 
Dynainii's, Ainciican Book C^oinpam, \t*\\ Voik, P)oT. \ol. Ill, clnip. 15. 

^ An o\(‘('ll(*nt s\sl(‘inati( ticalnicnl oi llic lit< ratnri' on tin' IcadcT proc'f'ss lias bee'T) 
wiiUc'ii By Cec il A. CaBB Bir Handbook of So( iai rstjrlioloeie Addison-Wesley PiiB- 
lisliing C.’oinjiariv, CainBridm\ Mass., 1951, \ol. 2, jip (S77 920. A. \V. (anildner lias 
ediUsl a \M’ll-orgain/(xl Book ot ic‘adings laititled Sttalics in Lcadetsliift, Harper & 
Brolliors, New York, 1950. 

F. M. Dostoewski, The Brothers Karamozov, Part II, Book V. 
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and mechanical invention to personal leaders. Folk tales and legends re¬ 
flect the doings of heroes, anthropoinorphizt'd gods and dc'vils. The per¬ 
sonal stereotypt' is pervasi\e. This tendenex' in tlie individual iiK'iital 
process we have described as a form of stereotx ping. I’he popularization 
of abstractions and proc(‘sses is achieved by personalization. The social 
philosopher has long understood this process. Milton stated, “Delineate 
so, by likening spiritual to corporal forms, as may express them bt*st.’’ 
Today, the terse slogan of Time magaziiu' is “Names Make* News.'’ The 
names of significant personalities become tags for processes. Thc‘ idea of 
mass production is referred to in Europe as “fordisme.” The medieval 
churchman associaterl wanton destruction with the sack of Ronu' in 455 
by the \'andals, hence “x andalism.” PerseHial leadcTs pre)vide man\ sym- 
be)ls of discourse. Members of large publics unelerstanel the lunctie)ning 
e)f peTsonality and pe'rse)nal relationships better than they elo the statement 
of abstractions, principles e)r ide‘e)le)gie‘s. (Jonenrn with the per sonal char¬ 
acteristic's of e)neself and of e)theTs is a daily prerK'eupation. 

Anal) sis of moxements, parties and either* large'-group phenomena in 
the nonpersonal terms of general .social process was achieving seme in¬ 
creased popular understanding during the past century. The* succe'ssixn 
.stale anel ec'onomic c'ouvulsions since 1911 made attraelixe oue‘e‘ more' the 
dramatic personal sxinbolisin of the grerit man. I^arge public's have le'tro- 
gresse*d to the' x allies xvith xvhich the)' xx'ctc' acejuainted. 

The ejuest feir pc'rsonal le*aele'rship is based in part uj)e)n fear anel unerT- 
tainty. In projecting the fathc'r image' onlo the leader s of the gre'at society, 
millions of feilleixvers seek for the security and pc'rsonal ressponse of an 
intimate^ primary group. There is more' belic'f in authority than in fact 
and exxperime'ntation, bc'cause the* meinbe*rs of large publics have more 
confidence* in the'ir ability te> disct'rn perseinal qualities than in thc'ir ca¬ 
pacity to xvinnow out the pertinent facts. 

The guide* most favore’cl by mankind has been the rnedieiiie' man, or priest, 
re*pute*d to have* direct access to divine wisdom; and in his xxake C'ame along 
pre*se‘nt]y the* })hilose)])he*r xvlio, .sinking a .shaft into his oxvn mighty mind, and 
]m)spe*cting and intre).S])e'eting thremgh its darksome galle'ries, emerged xvith 
Ab.solute^s infallible to the good life; Truth, Beauty, Duty, Faith, Leiyalty. The 
phile)se)pher lias n(*ve*r seriously erenvded his predec'essor in ]ie)]:>ularity, be*eause* 
he could ne've'r tell people, in a few plain, loud xvords what to do. Be*.side*.s, 
philo.sophers talked a inx.steiiems jaigon and each has eontradiete*d the e)lhe*r. 
When the old-time jirie'sl rumbled out of his berird, “Thus saith the* Lord: Fetch 
a goat!” that xvas something any c*lod could undc'rstand and carry in mind. He 
hurried off to get the goat.‘* 

A. G. Kelle*r, Man\s Houf'li Road, J. B. Lippineott Company (Stokes), Philadt'lphia, 
1932, p. 4. Quotc'd by permission of Yale Unix^er.sity Press and Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 
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Today, the* (jiiosl for cc'rtaiiity, the* (]u(*st for simple, understandable*, 
eomprehensible plans in a world of eoinpl(*\ soeial relationsliips, lias in- 
t(iisifi(*d lh(‘ (|u(*st for trnstworthx p(*rsonal authority. Authoritarian 
])olitieal l(‘aders are not mere'ly officials, directors, organizers and guides, 
Tlu'y are spiritual chiefs. llelianc'C upon th(*in may b(* misplaced eon- 
fidenee, but it is psy chologically understandable. 

But th(* d(‘mand lor p(TS()nal I(‘adership in our time is, in a sense, a 
mystic (jiic'st. It is the* sc*areh lor a magic formula, as it someone had 
the big s(*er(‘ts and the problem of the nuiss(\s wt'rc* simply' to find the 
riglit pc*rson. Fundamentally, how(*V(*r, the dc*rangc*nK*nts ol our soeial 
ordc'r arc* faults of balance, ])rojK)rtion, organization and tlu* absc'iiet* of 
a fundamc’iital logic and philosopln ol lib*. If then* ('\ist(‘d an adcsjiiate 
d(‘seription of the (laws of our ord(*r~w'lK*rc*by mass(*s ol pc*opl(* are 
thwartc'd, (rustratc'd and, hc'nee, c'liragc'd—\'(*ry ordinary l(‘aders could 
e\plain it simply'. 

l\‘rsonal Ic’adcTshi]), as distinguished Irom othc'r lorms ol authority', 
may be* uselully diller(*ntiat(*d into n*pr(‘sc'ntative, or symbolic, and dy¬ 
namic, or (‘rc'atixc*, l('ad('rship.' The representative leader ser\c*s as a 
symbol loi* a group without changing its direction or purposes. Dynamic 
or er(‘ati\e l(‘ad(*rship (‘\ists whc'n the pc'rsona! Ic'adc'r directs or modifies 
the ()bj(‘cti\(‘s ol the grou]). Olniously, tlu* same* individual fre(|U(*ntly 
functions in both capacities. N('\c*rtlK*l(*ss, this is a usc'ful theoretical 
dichotomy. It is also true that institutional authority and personal leackr- 
shij^ are exhibited (recjuently by the same individual. The* Popes of the 
Boinan ('atholie ehnreh have* ollen been notable* c*\ampl(*s of this truth. 

Although the anthoritv ol institutions is c*\])rc*ss(*d in part through per¬ 
sonal rej)r(*sent«ili\es, there* is a \ast dilfc*n*nee bet\vc*en institntieuial 
anthe)rity' anel ]')e‘rse)nal le‘adc‘rshi]). lnstitutie)nal authe)rity resieles in the 
traditions, creeds, ce)nstitutie)ns, laws anel prineipk*s of a church, state, 
k'gal system, systc'in e)l l\ne)W'l('dge* or traditiemal euder. Although Ic'adc'is 
e)f suc'ce'ssful mass me)V'eme*nts attempt to institutionalize their pe)sitions, 
so that they may' be* perpetuated, the* pe)W(*r pre)c*c*ss is ejuite dillere*nt in 
institutional aelministration from that ol pe'rsonal domination. Intermittent 
re*volts against institutional authority are* the dominant trend e)l the past 
four ee'uturies, but there are* senne mine)r trends in the e)pposite dirc*c'tion. 
Fe)r ('xam})le*, e)ne might cite* the* small but growing grenip e)l intc*lk*etuals, 
conscious of a ne*c'cl le)r euder in the modern scene, who liave joinc'd the 
Boman Catholic ehurc‘h, thus re'versiug the intellectuals’ centuric*s-old 
criticism e)f ecck'siastical authority. 

R. Scliinidl, “Leadership,” Eunj. Snr. Sr/., 9: 282. 
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THE LEADER AS SYMBOL 

A synil)ol is a represc'iitativc simi^licity substituted for some complexity. 
As we noted when discussing psychological processes and 0 ])inion, the 
process of symbolizing is inevitable. The leader not only organizes a wide 
varu'ty of symbols for his followeTS, but in many eases he himsc'lf becomes 
a personal symbol of paramount importaiu'c. The dynamic or creative 
leader may intermithaitly ser\(' as a symbol, but the n^prescaitativt' of an 
institution is almost wholly a group s>mbol. 

Th(' principal reasons for personal representations arc' psychological. 
We discussed the nc'cd for personal imagcTv in commenting on the basis 
of stereotype's. Thc'sc' tags for groups and t)’pes are innunuTiible. There 
are popular symbols of the male and the ic'inale, the' ignorant and the' 
learned, the aristocrat and the boor, the ric'h man and the poor man, and 
so on, in the infinity of human classifications. Unman varic'ty is too eom- 
plc'X for popular thinbing. And so thi'rc' an* repit*sc‘ntati\c* pc’isonal sym¬ 
bols. Man)’ such figure's are proxide'd in the gra])hic arts. The cartoonist 
and the' artist impleme'ut mass thinking by providing pcTsonal ste'reoty])es. 
Distorted leg('ndary figure's provide man\’ more. But living leaders also 
serve as re'pre'sc'iitatix e figure's. Washington, Lincoln, Lc'c, llitlc'r, Musso¬ 
lini, Stalin, Ciandhi and hundreds of others have bc'em dynamic leade'rs 
who were likewise svmboks. The'v caught the imagination of mankind. 
They wc're* the re'prc'se'ntative figure's. To such figure's are* relate'd the warm 
emotional attachments and loyaltic's of masse's ol men. Questioning of the? 
sxmbols is re*s('nte‘d. But, if onc*e the'v are epiestione'd or gene'rally dis¬ 
cussed as symbols, the\' lose* a part of their value. The* ]M)j)ular discussion 
of the meaning of Britain's kingship during the cTisis of 1937 may have 
done inc'stimable' damage to the pre.stige ol the' Ihitish C]rown. 

The average* man (juests for the ideal personal figure*. “3'he reason is 
that the function of the* great and famous man is to be a symbol, and the 
real question in othe'r minds is not so much. What are' you? as, What can 
I belie've you arc? What can you help me* to fc'cl and be*? How far can 1 
use you as a symbol in the deve'lopment of my instinctive* tende'ncy?” ^ 
Personal symbols are first obtained from the immediate c'nvironme'nt, the 
father and rnothc'r, relatixc's and friends, but later the* proce*sse's of com¬ 
munication provide a wealth of symbols from the gc'iie'ral culture. 

Which leaders become* symbols will be de*termined by the paramount 
values of the culture. The* heroe*s of the past have* be*e'n repre*sentative 
pe'i'sonages who have achiex eel dominance through stre'ngth, war, saint¬ 
hood, the championship of ideal values, digniflcel age, courageous cxplo- 

® C. II. Cooley, Unman Nalurr and the Social Order, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1902, p. 34J. Quoted by ])eiinissioii. 
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ration, learning, inv(*ntion, industry, and the like. In primitive life tin; 
wise, the aged and the courageous; in the Middle Ages the knight, the 
scholar and the saint; in Chin('S(‘ enltnre the formal scholar; in recent 
Westc'rn civilization the* chaplains of industry havt' b(‘en n'prescntative 
men. The modern authoritarian state* lias reemphasized the leader prin¬ 
ciple, with its FiihreT and Dnce, its Stalin and Mao. Tn th<* creation of 
contemporary symbols, modern publicity jdays a dominant role. The 
process is speeded up. In the* great socit'ty, idi*as about leaders are* ac¬ 
quired primarily from pre‘ss, te‘le*vision and motion picture. 11 k* lead(*r 
symbol of the past ce)uld ne)t e*me*rge so suddenly lor large* ]niblie“s. 

In addition to serving as syinbeds, inode^rn le‘aders in large publics are 
actively e*ngag(*d in manipulating the symbols which are* most ellectixe in 
inllue^ncing the* o])inie)ns e)l large publics. “Be'eause e)l tlu’ir traiiscende'iil 
practical im])ortance, no successful le'ade r has eve*r be‘en toe) busy to 
cultivate the* symbols whieh organize his fe)llowing. What privilege's de) 
within a hierarchy, symbols do fe)r the rank and file. They e‘e)ns('rve 
unity."' '* 

TOE HERO AS LEADER SYMBOL 

The most effecti\e' le'ade*r synibe)ls are the national, cultural and group 
heroes. These* are pe*rse)nificatie)ns of value's, causes and critical e\ents. 
Tlie'ir name's, picture's and statues are a foe us of the* emotional loyalties 
of tlu'ir publics. ‘The* heio in history is the indixidual to whom we can 
justifiably allribule pre'])e)iule'rant inllut'nce in determining an issue* e)r 
event whose* ce)nse'(jue‘nc(' ve)uld ha\e be'en pr()fe)undly^ dilfe'rent il he had 
ne)t acted as he did.” As Sidney Jle)ok has charaeterized the he'ro, he is 
esse'utially an e'\'ent-making man, “whose* actions are a consequence of 
outstanding capacitie's oi inte'llige*nce, will, and characte'r rather than of 
accielents e)f position.” 1 he histe)rical lu're) is a h'adcr of unusual eflective*- 
ne'ss in influencing his ])<‘rie)d whe) has also become* an outstanding and 
distinguishe'el s\mbol. As a syinbe)!, he has become a legendary figure, 
usually e)bviously ]iatte'rned to the* de*sire's, e'xpectations and psyche)logical 
nee*ds of his mass admirt'rs. The he*ro is a le'ader popularly assunu'd to be 
of unusually^ great ce)mp('te‘nce who has Ix'comc uniepiely imbedde'd in the 
memory and conscie)usness e)f large publics. 

Of all the* presidents of the* Unitc'd States, Washington, Jeffe'rson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln and Theodore Re)ose*velt are le*aders who are* establisheel as 
hero symbols in popular estee'in. A se*ries of the major military heroe*s frenn 
Washingte)!! to MacArthur and Eisenhower are known to e've*ry schoolboy. 
There are lesser-known he*ro(*s e)f rc'form movements, such as John Brown, 

® W. Lippmann, Public Opinion, Harce)iirt, Brace* and Comj)anv, Inc., New York, 
1922, p. 177. 

S. Hook, The Jlcto in History, Tlic Jolin Da\' Ce)nipaii>x Inc., New Ye)rk, 1942. 
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Carrie Nation, Margaret Sanger, Anthony C^omstoek and Dr. Townsend. 
There are the more transient heroes of the world of c‘ntertainnient, amnse- 
inent and sports, the atliletic heroes, the stars of motion picturt^s, t(‘]e- 
\ision and popular musie. Artists and writcTs are not esteemed as })opular 
heroes in the United States, as they have frequently been in Enrop(\ Per¬ 
haps Walt Whitman as a folk poet, cluinting the \ irtnes and viet'S of the 
common man, would come nearest to popular hero status as a writer. 
Scholars and scientists are not elevated to hero rank in the United States, 
although in a few instances those who have made api:)lications of science 
which have resulted in extensions of the common welfare are idealized, 
as was Thomas Edison and, perhaps, Henry Ford. 


THE CHAHISMATTC LEADER 

The leader symbol of greatest potency is the eharismatie leader. A 
charismatic leader is a leader believed to be in some unusually intimate^ 
relation to supernatural power or to ha\(' some extraordinarv (pialities 
beyond the normally human. Charismatic* anthoritv^ is tlu^ kxiders author¬ 
ity under conditions where the governed submit because of bi'lii'f in the 
extraordinary cpiality of the header.*’ 

History abounds in illustrations of charisma in leach'rs, vvhethcM* the 
power was assumed, alleged, believed or actual. Primitive priests, sha¬ 
mans and medicine men were essentially charismatic leadens, as were 
iimumeralde prophc'ts and religious lc‘adcn*s. Julius CJac'sar, King Arthur, 
Charlemagne and hundreds of othcTs have been major political charis¬ 
matic leaders. Jndeed, at crises this pattern has been the rule rather than 
the c'xcc’ption. Yet, in the tvventic'th ccnitury, we have* bc‘('u ama/c*d at the 
recrudc'scence of eharismatie power in the authoritarian rulcTs, Hitlc'r, 
Lenin, Stalin and Mussolini. Not so firmly (‘iiseouced in practice' or beiief 
as were the charismatic leadens of the* past, tlic* modern examj^lc's have 
bc^en the products of the crisc's of large publics; of insecurity, Irustration, 
despair and fear. 

Charisma must be potent, actwe, effectm* and successful or it withers 
rapidly. Fc*rhaps the only exception is to be found in religion in the in¬ 
stitutional hc*aclman, as, for example, the Tibetan Dalai and Panchcni 
Lamas. To fail ruins the charismatic leadc'r, as evidc'uce of the departure 
of power. “Jf he wants to be a proi^het, he must perform miracles; if he 
wants to be a war lord, he must pc*rfonn hc*roic deeds. Above all, how¬ 
ever, his divine mission must prove itself in that those who faithfully 

Max Weh(*r rnii^hasizcd tlie importance of tlie cf)ncei>t of charismatic h'acler, 
which he defined. The term refers to “tlie gift ol grace.'' One may now nder to Weber 
in English translation in H. H. Gcrth and C. W. Mills (trans.), From Max Weber, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1946. 
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siirmuler to liijii must furt' woll. If they do not fare well, he is obviously 
not tlu' master sent by the gods."'-' In any case, modern charismatic 
l(\Kl(Ts]iip would be ol short duration in periods of crisis when short-lived 
mass emotions are intense. 


THE AGITATOR 

Leaders of diffuse (‘conomic, racial, relii!;ious and chauvinistic causes, 
th(' catalysts of the emotional discontents and lrustrat(‘d (.‘uvies of what 
has l)een calk'd the “lunatic fringe' of lh(‘ Amcuican j:)ublic, ar(‘ the “ap- 
tators." llnlik(' th(' reformcT with a specific panact'a, the au;ilator does not 
attc'mpt to trac(' social dissatislaction to a ck'arh discc'rnibk* cause or to 
ofl(T a specific solution. Ih* is not a hero to lariJi;e publics and does not 
arouse* licToic, sc'H-sacrificin^ emotions, but, characteristically, geiu'rates 
spite, vc'uom and hate* between races, classe's, parties and nations. The 
host of ])olitical dema^omies in the political history of the Unitc'd States, 
inasmuch as they ha\c‘ functioned before the larger and more hetero- 
gcMK’ous ])ublics, ha\(‘ bi'en somewhat more* mode*rate‘ than the more 
fugitive*, ce)mmeTciali/t‘d pur\'eye)rs ol racial. e*conomic anel re*ligious 
hatre'els. He)we\e‘r, the*) are all a pre)eluct of real soe ial malaise in which 
the gri(‘\ane(\s and fe'ars of some se*ctions ol the* population have been 
inaele‘(|uate*l\ met b\' the meae* ee)nse*r\ati\ e* k'aelers. 

Te) many list(*ners who fe'ed that in a confusing worlel they are the 
(*ternal dupes, conspire*d against by liostile* individuals, forevs and groups, 
the agitator e)lfers a simple ek'seriptiem of the nature of the memacing 
plutocrats, the Reels, the rae-ial e'ne*inies or fore’igners. 

The listener does iie)t elireelly participate in the* major fie'lds e)i .social produc¬ 
tion anel is th(’U‘lore al\\a>s fe'arlnl that, given the .slighte'st social malaelju.st- 
ment, his insignifieanl job will vanish anel with it will vanish his social .status. 
Jk' se'use's that in some N\a> h(‘ cannot epiite fathom life has chealeel him. . . . 
Anel >e*t he wonek’rs why his late .shoulel hav^e* been so unhappy . . . Bound 
anel circnrnscribcel by a se'rie's e)f uncontrollable circumstance's, he bccemics 
inere*a.siugly aware ed liow futile* anel elcsperate'ly aimk'ss his life is. . . . He 
is on the bottom, on the* oiitsiele, and he* fe*ar.s tluTC is nothing he can do about 
it. . . . 1ist(*ne*r ^^onld like* to do semicthing about it, something drastic 

anel cle'cisive* that v ill elo a\\a\ witli the whe)le ine*ss. Imagine, .strike erne ble)\v 
em the table* and eve*r\'thing is changeel.’ * 

If e've'ii the le*s.s ratie)iial e)f the agitator’s fe)llower.s rece)gnize* that such 
simple, dire'ct action is harelly fe'asible, they can at least hate and venom- 

Weber, ibid., f). 2*49. 

’“L. la)wentlKil and N. (aiteiinan, Vrophcls <>/ Dcccil, Harper & Brothe'rs, New 
York, 1949, p. 136. Tliis ('xeelkmt study e)l the Anieriean agitator is one of a s<‘ries of 
reports cntitle*d Studies in Prejudice. 
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ously envy or despise. And perhaps some day some more violent direct 
action can be possible. Actually, the agitator may lead to further frus¬ 
tration, hut in the meantime the follower may achieve' some x^^>ydK)logical 
catharsis. The agitator influences opinion by profoundly agitating the 
emotions. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADERSHIP IN LARGE PUBLICS 

Tht' psychological discussion of the charactc'ristics of personality, in¬ 
cluding le'adcrship and subordination, has been canied on primarily in 
terms of “traits. ’ (Consideration of charactt'ristic dispositions or traits as 
a “certain kind ol response' manife'ste'd in a particular kind e)f situation” 
and pre’occiipation with classifications of such traits for various human 
gre)upings have bee*n hinde're'd by the cemflict be'twe'cn bie)logically minde'd 
psychologists and culturally minde'd socie)Iogists. There are great individ¬ 
ual diflcreaice's, and there are great elive'rsilie's e)f the social situation. To 
assume characte'ristic dispositions in particular situations means ignoring 
neither the' basis of the dispe)sition in the' e)rganism nor the' di\ersity of 
exprc'ssion of the disposition in varienis situations. Consid(*red thus, the' 
concept of trait is usable, just as the socieflogist’s ce)nce'pt of attitude' is 
permissible'. No single trait or any cewnbination of traits dete'rmincs be¬ 
havior; the' e'onditions of the memie'iit are also de'cisive. Traits arc discew- 
ered thremgh infe're'uce from the individual lunctioning. But the' psyche)lo- 
gist must guard against any assumption e)l their e'xiste'uce as unvarying 
units. It is assumed, tlu'u, that there are characteristic dispe)sitions or 
traits underlviiig the* conduct e)f a person. The* psychole)gisl does not 
usually assume that the traits correspemd e’xactly te) the* neniropsychic 
dispositiems of individuals. Nor are traits assumed to be iimate, althe)ugh 
innate' factors are re'lateel to some e)f them. In large measure', traits are 
acquirexl in the se)cial expe'rie'uce of the indix ielual, being dcte'rmined by 
the pre\ ailing values of the cidture and its subgroups. And the many 
groups within a large public' will view that public’s Ic'ader c|uite difier- 
ently and evaluate him on different scale's of value*. Ilowevt'r, it may be 
that a few broad characteristics may be noted which are fairly gcne'ral. 

All dynamic or creative leadership influe'uces the opinions of followers. 
Institutional authority may simply reflect the* metres. But dynamic leader¬ 
ship also functions in guiding choices at le'veds below those at which 
opinions could be said to exist. Goldfish, placed in a bowl with a fish 
that has be'en succcssfullv' ceaiditione'd to a simi)le aepiarium maze, learn 
at a faster rate* than do those in a groiq) witlmut a le'ader.’’ In human 
groups, leaders provide many patterns of behavior which are copied by 

CL Allc'e, “Re'lati\cly Simple* Animal Aggrc'gatioiis/’ in C. Murcluson (ed.), 
Handbook for Social Psychology, 1935, p. 944. 
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followers who have iK)t considered the alternatives. However, from the 
smallest to the largest groups the opinion i^rocess is influenced by leaders 
in varyinp^ de.^r('es. 

The characteristics of successful leaders and th(' process(\s of leader¬ 
ship in influencinui opinion differ with the si/e and typ(' of groups and 
wuth the situation or "field slruc tun*.” Then' do not appear to be general 
charaetcristics of hnulerslu]^ that an* everywhere effectm* in inhiieneing 
the opinions of followers. 11 h* psychologist’s (|uest for geiK'ral leadership 
traits has been futile. The characteristies of k'aders of small diseiission 
groui)s—committ(*es, gangs, families, clans, neighborlioods and oth(‘r small 
groups—differ from leadership (pialities in large publics consisting of thou¬ 
sands and hundreds ol thoiisands of uK'mbers. Tht*re is some* experimental 
lihTatun' on Iead(*rs]iip in .small grou])s.'“ Ortainly, o]nnions are in¬ 
fluenced in all such grouj^s, but we shall not discuss the studies of face- 
to-fae(’ r(*lations. In the large* groups and puidks, there are divtTse 
pref(‘renc(*s for leadership cpialities, d(']K*nding upon the group’s si/e, 
organization, purposes, n'lalion to other groups, the prevailing attitudes 
and values and, in gc'iuTal, upon its field structure. The situation must 
alwavs ultimately dc'tc'nnine the preferred qualities. L(*adershii) cpialities 
vary und(*r democracy, fasc'ism, communism; in difl(*rent ages, j^eriocls, 
cultures; under national ascendency or degradation; in an c*\panding or 
contracting econoinv'. 

Until r<‘C('ntl\, tlu* ]isvxhologist rarely consid(*red the situation in his 
search for leadcTship traits. But long before the* social ]>sy(*hologist at- 
tempt(‘d his mon* dc*taik'd cIassifi(*ations, the social ]diik)sophe*r had much 
to say about tla* eharact(‘risties of k';iders in large publics. Certain gener¬ 
alizations arc* (*ssc*ntially valid for whole* groups of cultures and ovxt long 
time periods. For example, the advantage of positive statemc'uts in com¬ 
parison with n(*gation.s has bt'en realize*d in West(*rn cultures lor many 
ce*nturies. 

Regardless of the* situation, large publics cherish the positive statement. 
The*ir own re*(piire'in('nts may be vague, but the knuler of opinion in any 
large public* states a positive program most of the* time, although his pro¬ 
gram may be an attack on the* existing order. The individual thinker or 
small es()tc*ric groui)s may maintain a nc*gative or pessimistic* viewpoint 
in philosophy, political idc*as or economic doctrine. But not the large 
public's in the \Vestc*rn world erf the last few" cc'iituries. Grim predestina¬ 
tion never won the* mass conve^rts as did Methodism. And the village 
athc*ist of the last half of the ninc'tecmth cenlurv* trod his lonely way 
amidst the bounding folk life of America. The agnostic or atheistic atti¬ 
tude is disparaged. Political nihili.sm was nevcT a mass doctrine. In such 


Sec* espec ially the* rcferencc.s in Gibb, ov. cit. 
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a “climate' of opinion/’ the confident leader with a positive statement is 
at an ach anta^e. The Fascist leaders stated positi\e programs embe'llisht'd 
as a great spiritual message'. Mussolini mouthed grandiose ge'iieralities 
about the rebuilding of the glory that was Home. A depressed and be¬ 
wildered nation wek'omed the positive and eonfidt'iit assertions of Roose¬ 
velt. Contemporary inseeurities ha\e intensified the ([iiest for leaders with 
positive programs. In the' demoeraeies, this has made (*\'er more true the 
old political maxim “You can’t whip .somebody with nobody.’ 

Although leadership (qualities cannot be eonsiden'd abstraetb^ but must 
be related to the type of situation and the specific situation, we may gen¬ 
eralize somewhat about leadership (|ualilies under ninetet'nth-centnry 
political democracy. Men were leaders in democracies without ])()ss(‘ssing 
all the qualities we shall note, but not without e\ idencing many ol thc'm. 
N’iseount Br\'ce said that leadc'rs in democracy must possess initiative*, 
comprehension of the forces that affect the needs of the* ])eople, eloejiu'iiee 
of voice and writing, self-confidence and the ability to inspire confidence, 
attract capable li(*utenants and achieve personal publicity.These' he* con¬ 
sidered the minimum general re(juir('ments. 

Political leaders must arouse faith in themselves. In the rapidiv ehang- 
ing social onh'r of the Weste'rn w orld, faith is accorded to the* Ic’aders who 
exhibit speed of decision. Decisiveness, especially at cris(‘s, injects somc*- 
thing clear-cut into tlu' v'agueness and (‘onfusion of tlu' situation. In a 
battery of tests giv^en to a number of leaders, W. II. Covvh'v inc‘luded 
three on spec'd of decision. The leaders made inujucstionably high scori's 
on these tests.’” The most popular American prc'sidc'nts liavc* all exhibited 
at least apparent speed of decision. 

“The prime condition of ascendency is the presc'iice of nndin'cted 
energy in the person over whom it is to be (*\ercised; it is not so much 
forced upon us from without as dc'inanded from within.”’^ Leach'rs sur¬ 
vive and grow in power who reflect tlu* vague feelings and gt'iieral aspi¬ 
rations of large groups. Hitler hurled defiance at what many followers 
considcTcd international persecution. President Roosevelt retained nu¬ 
merous followers w'ho opposed almo.st everv specific measure his admin¬ 
istration had put forward. But th(*y agrc't'd with a g(*neral attitude that 
he seemed to ex})r(’ss clearly and with obvious justiet', portraying existing 
convictions in a vivid manner. It is in this sense that it has long been de¬ 
clared of leaders in democracy that they are “the common mind to an 
uncommon degree.” 

Bncf', Modern Democracirs, Tlie M.icmillan Conij^any, N(‘w York, 1921, 
book II, chap. 7b. 

W. 11. Cowley, “The Traits ol Pace-lo-l.ice L(‘a(l('rs,” Jour. Aim. Soc. PstfchoJ., 
26: 304-313. 

C. II. Coolev, Human Nature and the Social Order, C'harlcs Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1902, p. 319. 
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The popular Ic'adcT must have or build up some elements of x^f'rsonal 
uniqueness. The most jiojmlar American leaders have bc'cn colorful fig¬ 
ures. Dramatic situations for exhibiting uiiicpieness must exist or be 
created. He is a charactc'r. A distinctive carriage and style of drexss, 
unusual phrases, gestures and dramatic utterance's ha\c bcc‘n his usual 
stock in trade. A political commentator has written, “. . . probably the 
most important single accomplishment for the politically ambitious, the 
most effective asset they can ])ossil)ly acejiiire. is the fim* art of s(*eniing 
to say .something without doing so.” *■' The' le'aele'r has niiie|ne'ness and 
magnetism.““ If he does not have these qualities and attains high e)ffice, 
his publicity men ascTibe the'in to him. 

Breadth of sympatliy is reeiuisitc lor successful leadership, (a)ntempo- 
rary insecairity incre'ase's the* im]X)rtancc of fricndlinc'ss in the* leaelcr. In 
crisis situations the great humane figure be'come's lege*ndary. Lincoln is 
our most notable example. Firm in public, he was kinelU anel sympathetic 
in pcrsenial relations. It is elifficult to fedgn sympathy. Oude tlK)ngh the 
e'xprcssions e)f sympathy of the* urban precinct leade*r may be*, they are 
more often than not a product e)f ge'iiuine human intc'rcst, as we*ll as e)f 
pe)litical tradilieni. Indeed, se)mc e)f the most corrupt of political bosses 
haxT' bec'u men of gc'uuinc and strong sympathi(*s. And c'onstituents un- 
cle'rstand and apjneciate such rexsponse's, though the*)' may be \ague as to 
the* alle)catie)n e)f city funds. Smik's, gre'ctings, participatie)n in sim])]e 
human incick'iits, kindliness, a measure ol con\'i\iality, are* nc'cessar\' to 
tlie politician who must c'eime in cuntacl with his public. 

The leadc'r appears as master of the situation. He is dominant joid 
assurc'd. In face-to-fac (' situations Ik' may be blatantly assured, as witiu'ss 
thci techni(jucs of the demagogue or revivalist. On coming upon the jilat- 
form the demagogue eommands, “Lc't's try that applause again,” or, “I 
ought to get a better liand on that one,” if one of his epigrams fails. Ol 
Aimee Semple McPhc*rson, it was said, “As a director she is ineoin- 
parabk'. While* othc'rs are ])erforming, she never for an instant permits 
interest to flag; at the first sign of restk'ssnc'ss she steps forward. ‘All join 
in with him now! Sail on!’ If a young singer’s xoicc i)roves wc'ak and, 
therc'fore, uninspiring, Sistc'r snatchexs hc‘r own tambourine and drives 
home the rhythm. Let a recitation be didl, she will adxance beaming to 
inquire if it isn’t grand.” ■ ' However, browbeating is an unsubtle, though 
oft(*n an effc'ctivc, form of command. Mastery and pc'rsonal ascend(*ncy 

H. Kent, Political Behavior, William Morrow 6c Coiiipanv, Iiu,, Newv York, 
1928, p. 73. 

E. W. Bogarcliis, Leaders and Leadership, Ai)])l(‘ton-C('ntur>'-C>()hs Company, 
Inc., New York, 1934, chap. 16. 

R. W. Nate, “A Psychological Desciiplimi of Leadership,” Jour. Sec. Psychol, 
1: 250. Permission to rpiote granted. 
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depend upon a myriad of factors. Physical characteristics are important 
in the more visually dramatic types of situations. The oft-criticized studies 
of E. B. Gowiii on the size and weight of executives indicated that the 
more important executives were heavier and taller than the less impor¬ 
tant. - Though part ol the diflerences in weight may be explained in terms 
of age and sedentary life, the dillcrenees in hc'ight are not so readily ex¬ 
plained. There are fashions in prelerred physical types, but these char¬ 
acteristics cannot b(‘ considered in i.solation. 

A certain reser\’e and a modicum of mystery and inscrutability arc 
characteristic of popular political leadership."' Mystery may be crudely 
presented, as in IlitlcT’s assurance to mass audiences that he had the 
plans for the economic regeneration of the (German Reich in the drawers 
of his desk in the Brown House in Munich. The imagination ol followers 
is stimulated. Even the most frank and apparcmtly confiding of leaders 
retains areas of reserve. The creation of mystery may be height('nt'd by 
an inscrutable countenance, silence (von Moltke was said to be silent in 
sc'ven languages), mysterious phrases, journeys, meetings and the like. 
The primitive header and folk leaders made' much of mystery. Doctors, 
lawyers and religious k'aders are often titillatingly inscrutable. CcTtain 
profc'ssors and lecturers k'ad their audiences on and on by the', method of 
the “big sc'crets.” The modern political leader cannot forgo this ellective 
U'chiiique of power. 

The k'ader of large publics must be an organizer and also make astute 
use of existing organizations. Under the party system in democracies, 
the leader must have ability to function within party organizations. In¬ 
deed, Frank R. K('iit insisted that nothing would compensate lor the lack 
of ability to deal with party organization."^ Leaders ol mass movements 
must comi:)etently organize' their contacts with lic'utenants and must select 
subordinates who will organize the channels of communication and of 
administration out to the most distant followe'is. Of course, this is all 
carried on within the values of a particular culture. When IIitk*r spoke, 
the German jieople were' told that there could be no excuse for not hav¬ 
ing listened to every word spoken by their Ix'loved leader. But the Ameri¬ 
can political leader, not only of groups in power but of those striving 
for power, must be callable of organizing or of selecting lieutenants to 
organize rituals, ceremonies, public relations, subgroups, committees, 
divisions, the effieie'iit direction of energies of followers, the keeping of 
records and a host of other directorial duties. He organizes and integrates. 

2“ E. B. (^owin, The Executive and Ilk' Control of Metiy The Macniillan Company, 
New York, 1915. 

Cooley, op. cit. The chapter on leadersliip is the most brilliant essay in English 
on leadership and personal ascendency. 

Kent, op. cit.y i)p. 68 If. 
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In the United States, the leader must not appear to be primarily a 
tli(‘()retician, nor coiieerned with the maintenance of ideological con¬ 
sistency. Such preoccupation with idea systi'ins is \'i(*wed askance. In 
our lieterogc'iieons population, with a variety of cultural roots, there is the 
belief that the Constitution, the values emanating from the statements of 
the Founding h^illuTS and the American experience have j^rovided an 
adequate philosophy for public life. Hence, it is generally thought that 
emphasis on ideologi(‘s could only b(' disruptive. As ther(‘ is no general 
yearning for coiisistcmey or for a complete thought system, a popular 
leader must not bt‘ suspected of preoccupation with tlu^oretical con¬ 
sistency.""’ A certain pragmatic calculation, adaptation and accommoda¬ 
tion are considered the requisite characteristics of a popular leader. lie 
is considered as more likely to be (effective if he responds to oi)i)ortuniti(\s 
without ])('ing overly conc(‘rned with consistency or theory. 

We have not ('\ainined tht' question of the motivation of leaders of 
large publics. This issue is currently increasingly important as tlu' dis¬ 
advantages of major leadership are more evident. The prc'ssur(\s, strains, 
hard work and fatigue, the bitter public opprobrium, as well as adula¬ 
tion, are increasing. At the same time, the traditional rewards are l(‘ss in 
evidence. 


In the bad old days it was not so bad: 

The top of the ladder 
Was an rmiusing place to sit; success 
Meant (|uitc a lot-l(‘isim‘ 

And huge inc’als, mon' palac(‘s fi]l(*d with more 
Ohjects, girls and horses 
Than one would ever get round to. . . . 

Honours 

Arc not so physical or jolly now. 

For the sort of Powers 
We are used to are not like that. . . . 

The last word on how we may live or die 
Rests today with quiet 

Men, working too hard in rooms that are too big. 

Reducing to figures 

What is the matter, what is to be done."*’^ 

On why a theory has s('(‘nied needless in the United States, consult the brilliant 
essay by D. J. Boorstin, The Genius of American PoUiics^ Unixersity of Chic ago Press, 
Chicago, 1953. 

"‘'Excerpt from “The ^^anag(Ts'' from Nones by W. IT. Auden, coiwright, 1951, 
by W. II. Auden. Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 



CHAPTER 8 

Legends and Myths 


We may say that legc'iids are moclifit'd aceomits of the past events and 
of historic personages, whereas myths are imaginative accounts of the 
meaning of lilc. . . . 

Myths and legends come down to us from the past as a part of our 
cultural heritage. . . . 

Th(‘ ordinary man today is as unaware of the myths and l('g(‘nds about 
liim as myths and leg(‘nds, as is the primitiv(‘ person. . . . 

The myth and legend are adult extensions of the infantile world of 
fantasy and make believe. . . . 

The* process is really iiKwitable. II we did nf)t have our present legends 
to hand on, w(‘ would unconsciously create others. . . . 

As we become more and more skilled in advt*rtising and conscious 
propaganda, legcMid making has become more d(‘liberat(‘. . . . 

WdietluT U'gends are deliberate or not, the fact rt‘mains that masses of 
mankind live in these images. . . 

K. Young 

During the last half of the nineteenth century, variems social theorists 
b(^cainc’ incrc'asingly pn’oecupied with the problem of myths and legemds. 
Students of religious ideas and institutions, taking up the cudgels for 
rationalism, discussed the mythology of the various religious systems. 
The evolutionists studied myths and legends as an early development in 
culture history. Etymologists considered the ckwelopment of myths as 
related to changes in language. Ethnologists found in the mythology of 
primitive peopl(\s an inexhaustible source for the building up of theories 
about the past values and concer)ts of primitive peoples. Psychologists 
and psychoanalysts have examined mythology and found, to their satis¬ 
faction, evidence of persistent psychological drives. The historian pieceni 
out the historic record with mythological evidence. And finally, by the 
close of the century and in the opening decades of this century, certain 

1 K. Young, Social Psychologtjj Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1930, 
chap. 17. Quoted by permission. 
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modern beliefs were discussed in terms of mythology and legendry by 
Sorel, Pareto, Delaisi and others.- 

A part of the beliefs and ideas of all peoples are the stories that of 
late years hav(» Ikh'ii called ‘‘myths” and “legends.” Among primitive 
peoples and in folk cultures the myths and legends are a part of the folk¬ 
lore of the pt'ople. These stories satisfy some psychological need and 
maintain cultural valu(\s. Today such stories are incrc'asingly imposed by 
a self-conscious leadership which aims at the promulgation of some doc¬ 
trine or the elevation of sonu* individual. To 1 k‘ sure, leadership in the 
past had sometimc's used myths and legends as an agency of control, but 
the leadership of the past did not have mass media and psychologically 
sophisticated publicity agencies at its command. 

1’lie aristocrats, who ruled haidal society (as was then believed) by divine 
appf)intinent, hiittress(‘d their own dominion with an elaborate structure of 
myths eonc'crning th(' nature r)f the physical univ(n*s(‘. They looked with no 
tolerance whate\’er upon tlu’ early scientific discoveries. Bruno was huiin‘d 
and Cadileo w'as threateiK'd, not because they said true things about the world, 
hut hc'cause tlie saving of true things about th(‘ world was incompatible with 
the lordship of the aristocrats. Physical science was oiu' of tin* weapons wliich 
th(' middle class forged against th(^ aristocracy; the aristocracy had theiefore 
to do all in its power to prevent the wcMpon's h(‘ing forged. For (adileo to assert 
that th(‘ eaith is a sphere lotating upon an axis, when fcaidal myth held it to 
!)(' stationary and flat, was suhvensive.*’ 

The terms “mvih” and “legend” are often usc'd svaionymously. Ilowc'ver, 
myths are those stories which deal with tlie world of the supernatural. 
“Myths are tales of the supernatural world and share* also, therc'fore, the* 
characteristics of the religious complex.” ’ Such tales have no factual 
origin. But the legend is a greatly e\aggerat(*d or untrue account, of some* 
person or incident, that ma> have* had some basis in fact but has be(*n 
distorted in the telling. The legend recounts material about a p(*rson or 
incident; the myth relates to a g(*neral concept of supernatural reflations 
or central folk value. All sacred be)e)ks begin with myths of gods, de'inons, 
pe*rsonalize*d animals anel \arious animistic conceptions. There* are the 
gre*at social myths of Cod-ordaine'd rulers, economic processes, ute)pias, 
and the* like. In e*vtTy socie^ty the*re is alse) a wealth of legendary ma- 

- C. Surd, Rcflcction.s on Violence, 1906. Aiilliorizf d translation by T. F. Unlmc, 
IVtcr Smith, New York, 1965. 

V. Pardo, The Mind and Society (Kn^lisli trans.), llarconrt. Brace and Conipany, 
Inc., Nc'w York, 1965, \ol. I, sections 650 flp. 

F. l)(‘laisi, Volitical Myths and Economic Realities, The* Viking IVess, Inc., New 
York, 1925. 

•* B. Dunham, Man Afiaiicit Myth, Little*, Brown & Company, Boston, 1947, p. 17. 

“ B. Benedict, Enetj. Soc. Sci., 11: 179. 
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terial about founders or early leaders; the legends of Roland, King Arthur, 
Robin Hood, Virgil, Washington and many others. There are also numer¬ 
ous legends of incidents in a people’s history. Man evidences a persistent 
tendency toward what Henri Bergson called the “fabulatory function,” 
that is, the creation and maintenance of exaggerated and fabulous legends. 
And these myths and legends obviously inHueiice popular opinion when 
their subject matter deals with topics that have become controversial. The 
legends about oth(‘r peoples are a basis for opinion formation in inter¬ 
national crises; legends about economic processes influence boards of di¬ 
rectors; legends about racial groups complicate race relations; legends 
about persoTiality types affect everyday judgments; legends about national 
heroes and villains influence popular conceptions of history. Masses of 
people are not aware of such stories as legcmds, although the professional 
thinker has been aware of some of the popular stories as myths and 
legends since the time wlicn Aristotle began the wrificatory proeess. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL BASES FOR 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

C^ultural values become incorporated in the psychological functioning 
of the individual. There arc also drives, impulses and instincts which, 
although modified and conditioned by human social experience, arc' char- 
actc'ristic of the original structure of man. In describing the bases of 
cultural products it is c'ommon to contrast the cultural and the psycho¬ 
logical bases. We thus set up a false dichotomy, for they are often in- 
(wtricably inlertwinc'd. At the present momc'nt wc' often belabor the 
obvious in discussing psychological and cultural factors. But it seems 
necessary for a contemporary writer to do so, inasmuch as individualistic 
psychology has been so diffusc'd in popular thought. Social systems con¬ 
trol the expressions of human drives, but human drives are also in part 
responsible for certain expressions in social systems. 

The content of those accounts which we label myths and legends is 
primarily determined by the social situation and societal values, but it 
is also to some extent the product of the original nature of man. The 
individual has food hung(Ts. When he is inadequately satisfied, he may 
create legends of bountiful fare. Paul Bunyan was a legendary figure 
created by American lumbermen. In the cycle of stories dealing with 
Bunyan’s exploits, one whole group recounts in descriptive detail the 
types and amounts of food that he provided for his lumbermen. This 
“wishful thinking” of the raconteur is in sharp contrast to the actually 
scanty fare in American lumber camps in the last century. 

The physical and psychological conditions of the upj)er-class South¬ 
erner '‘after the war” were wretched. It was in this period that legends of 
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life “before the war” arose. Today, national stereotypes are still influenced 
by this picture—the white-columned houses, the boxwood hedges, the 
charming women, the gallant mc'ii, the numerous and contented slaves. A 
whole class, wounded in spirit, inflated the r(‘alities of Soutliern life into 
a Ic'gendary melange'. Sectional groui)s and the various families thcTC'in 
fostcTcd the legends of their past iin])ortance. 

Aftc'r the Russian Revolution, a rationalistieally minded Ic'adership 
attempted to supplant the folk preoeeux^ation with the snx)ernatural by 
X3roviding naturalistic explanations. The folk resisted witli a flood of 
pox^ular stores purporting to give ac'counts of supc'rnatural intervention 
in the affairs of men. Later*, the fabrication of legemds of national heroes 
in the Communist state was almost on a propaganda assembly-line' basis. 
Whe'ii Marshal Roke)Ssovski was assigned to Poland as eonnnandcT of the 
Pe)lish armed forces, his x^icturc's were plastered all over Poland and a 
carefully fabricated and cjuite untrue biograx^hy was gener ally distrilnite'd. 
Indeed, his Peflish origin was brought to light only at that time. This 
official version was learned by re)te by ewe'iy Polish school child. But, 
aceending to fairly tnistwenthy information, the Marshaks mother was 
Russian, and he himse'lf had newer* li\e'd in i\3land. 

r.egemds dewe'lop about historic figures. Some of these' legemds arc lit¬ 
erary creations; others are folk x^roducts. Cliiste'rs of anecdotal stories are 
attached to the name of a folk hc're). The stories are cre'ated or fall into 
elisnse largely in terms of the ]3revailing values of any age. The “eh'biink- 
ing” biograx)hies e)f the 1920\s x^riinarily “de'biinkc'cr those ite'ins in bio¬ 
graphical accounts that were not then in good repute. Legtrids about 
historic figures have utility in supporting the prevailing social norms and 
as an agency of social control. The h'gendary figure' becomes a type. He 
X^ersonifies useful values. The legendary stories are developt'd from ex¬ 
periences wrongly interx^reted; from false inlerences from ac'tual oeciir- 
rciices; from incide'iits that might have happened to such a x^cTson; from 
incidents that actually happc'iied, but not to the jx'rson to whom they are 
asc-ribed (Parson Weems, first biographc'i* of Washington, told the cherry- 
tret' story about Washington; this incidt'iit actually happenc'd to Parson 
Weems, with the exception that he did t('ll a lie and did rt'ceive a whip¬ 
ping). Those things which augment his legend are ascribed to the legen¬ 
dary figure. For example, \h‘rgil is a historical character, but there is also 
a Virgil legend. There were niimcTous legends of \’'irgirs birth, the most 
widesx^read of which is that when Virgil was born the whole city of Rome 
shook from end to end. (This satisfied the p('rsistent folk belief that 
sux^ernatural x^fwers are especially conccrn(*d with superior x'>crsons. 
Similar legends of the cataclysms of nature accompanying theii- births 
have bt'en created about practically all outstanding popular leaders. The 
Lincoln legend contains many such stories.) Virgil’s amorous exx^ericnces 
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became the basis of legend. The folk are persistently interested in this 
fundamental avocation. \h‘rgil was credited with magical powcTS. The 
folk ascribe such pow(a* to most It'gendary personages. The ^'irgil of 
legend heroically defied the emperor of Rome. The more popular folk 
heroes usually illustrate the wishful thinking of the masses to defy con- 
stitute'd authority.'’ 

Although folk \alu('s are preeminent in determining the content of 
myths and legends, the mental processes of the originators are also in¬ 
volved. The distortion of an incident, having some basis in fact, into the 
popular legendary account is due in part to individual psychological 
processes. K. Young lists th(‘ principal psychological factors as: 

(1) The emotional state ol the observers. This is usually increased at the 
time of observation, il the situation is dramatic. 

(2) Errors ol perception at the time ol observation. If the (‘V(*nt is spectacu¬ 
lar or unfamiliar, it is more difficult to perceive it accurately. Attention will be 
limited to a few details. 

(3) Errors in recall. TIk'sc are especi«illy evident when the event is later 
being descrilx'd to others. 

(4) Pri'dispositions, the apperceptive mass ol the observers. These* pri*dis- 
positions are made of old stereotypes, piejudiees and legends still persisting in 
the ()bs(Tvers. 

(5) False interpretations by the observers. As far as they imagine the char¬ 
acteristics of the observed individuals, the observeis will err in interiu'eting 
the'ir acts. 

(6) The time elapsing between perception and rc'call. Alter a very ]n‘i(‘f 
interval, the event as recalled differs from tlie actual event. As the lime elapsing 
between the twent and its recall increases, obs(TV(‘rs begin to add or change or 
forget innumerable details.^* 

The content of a great many^ mytlis and legends is based upon d(‘sires 
and wishes of the narrators. These dt'sin's may have been culturally 
instilled or may^ be relatively innate, as in the case of hunger and sex 
drives. Among the psychologists, the psy^choanalysts have* b('en especially 
activ^e in interpreting my ths as sy^mbolic expressions of supprt\ssed vvish(*s, 
or as frankly avow^ed expressions of conscious wishes of a general char¬ 
acter. Desires for a glorious hereafter, for social achieveiiK'nt and pres¬ 
tige, for physical power and for other values are (‘xprevssed in the mythol¬ 
ogy of various joeoples. Such values are the product of cultures. But wish 
fulfillment in myths providing expression of the Oedipus complex, or of 
simple sexual adventure, or of the Madonna cult is more universal. Freud 
maintains that our psyche has the tendency to work over the world pic¬ 
ture so that it correvsponds to such wishes. Faiiy tales, myths and legends 

® Pareto, op. cit., section 668. 

® Young, op. cit., p. 440. Quoted by permission. 
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arc among th(‘ most popular (expressions of siic'h wisli structure's. For the 
psychoanalyst, myths rcpr(\scnt tlie unconscious proc(\sscs of whole groups 
and races. Tlu'se stories have Ixuai adapted to tlu' common iK'cds of 
countless generations. The indi\idually unicine (‘hanents ha\’c hc'cii elimi¬ 
nated, and thc're remain the gc'ueral thenu's that are common to all the 
individuals of the groups. Furth(M\ one may analyze' m\th eontent in terms 
of fundamc'ntal ('motions. Obviously, man\ a stor> is re'latcd to fe'ar. In 
many Southern towns there are fe'w Roman Catholics. Yet llu* South is a 
bre'cding ground for le'gendary storie's about the c‘hurch leaders, (*spe'cially 
the Pope. 

The le'gcnds and myths which persist in a culture' are those' which ful¬ 
fill some po]')ular wish or maintain some gene'rally ace'C'pte'd soe ial value. 
Therefore, thew can best be nnde'istood in terms oi ])artic‘ular culture's. 
Hi(' k'gends of a people ])re'occupie'd with struggle, action and com]')('ti- 
tion rcHc'ct that mte'icst. The* legeiidaiy figure's who impassi\e*ly conte'in- 
plate life arc primarily a j)rodnct of Oriental culture's. Lc'gendaiy figures 
among the Plains Indians had splendid ‘\isions." The dominant values 
are rcflecte'd, 

Legemds and m)lhs have a functional role in society. Opinions are 
influenced by the' pre\ ailing tale's. The .standards of ])rimarv groups, as 
we'll as those of the largeT associations, aie buttressi'd by such stories. 
Families, clubs, neighborhoods, gangs and niimc'rous other primary 
groups create legends that are fuiK'tionally useful in supporting dominant 
values. Most families eleve'lop legeaids that are iisc'd to influeiie'c' the' 
childre'ii and to maintain laniily pride and xm'stige* in various vva\s. The' 
role' of such storie's is obvnous. The prex'iousness of the individual to the 
family and the impe)rtancc of his position in the unive*rse' may be e'lnpha- 
size'd in family lege'ud. Perhaps the' most vvidc'spre'ad tv'pe of family 
le'ge'iuls has te) do with the superior we'allh of an ance'stor or with his 
eleve'r ('conomic dealings. This is hu'vitablc in a so(‘iet\' orie'ute'd, as is 
ours, to prestige from wealth. And theTC are the lege'nds of lost oppor¬ 
tunity for vv^e'alth, of social status of ance'stors, of fe'ats of arms and mili¬ 
tary prowe'ss, of stre'ugth, courage' and daring, e^f al)ilitie's in ce)obing and 
household dutie's, and, indee'd, of vvhate'ver value's arc este'cined within 
the' family. We are' referring lie'ie' to the le'ge'uds that are crc'atcd v\ithin 
a family group. And the elimine'r tlu'.se* storie's bc'come with age', the* more 
they can be v^aried in the' te'lling. Incrc'asing distortion mabe's pe)ssibla 
tlu'ir use for illustration of e'ver more varie'd values. In addition to the 
lege'nds uniepu' in a particular family, e'ach familv drawls upon the varied 
store of popular folk Icge'iid. 
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MODERN LEGENDRY 

The lej^ends of primary groups relate^ to a relativel)' narrow range of 
values, whereas the scope of the subject matter of legcmds in the great 
society is much broadcT. New legends are created in connection with 
twery social movement, and as the attention areas of modern man liave 
widened the number of his legends has increased. The political legc’udry 
of primitive and folk peoples was relatively limited, dealing with a few 
folk heroes and leaders, past and x')resent. Politic'al legendry of man in 
the great society provides a galaxy of hundreds of l(‘gi'ndary figures, 
taken from many national groups and from various historic pc'riods. 

These legends are now fonnally transmitted in textbooks, popular lit¬ 
erature, political speeches and the motion pictures. In textbooks in use 
in the American public schools there arc' innumerable' distortions at 
variance with the best contemporary scholarship concerning prominent 
American headers. Washington, Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, Ik'nediet 
Arnold, Andrew Jackson, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson and many otlu'rs are 
still frequently presentc'd in accounts that are more' in accord with ]>opular 
legendry than with historic fact. Tlu're is tio need to tear down our na¬ 
tional idols. But the present simplicitv' of presentation reflects the limited 
interests of the common man, rather than historic kiKm ledge concerning 
these figures or our functional net'ds for more complex symbols. 

Moreover, as societal k'adcTship has bc'come more skilh'd in manipu¬ 
lating popular impressions, legend making has bec'ome more deliberate. 
Every major political figure is concerned, as arc' numbers of his skilled 
lieutenants, with the development of his legend. Sometimes such legc'nds 
are created in an incredibly short time, as, for example, the (Calvin 
Coolidge legend. And not only in the political field has the manufacture 
of legends become a highly .skilled and con.scious art. Businessmem and 
financiers, society women and moxie stars, rc'ligious leaders and reformers, 
and, indeed, all persons who achieve a high visibility are in cjuest of a 
legend. In the fic'ld of c'ntertainment, Hollywood and TV ha\ e devc'loped 
a whole industry devoted to legendry and gossip in the scre(‘n magazines 
and newspaper stories. The story of the' stars follows the general pattern 
of the national fairy tale, of rise to fame, of material wealth and opulence, 
of sex and beauty. “The nation has turned to the worship of these picture 
gods, real and yet unreal, common as life and yet larger than life, known 
in minuter dc'tail than the next door neighbor and yet shiningly remote, 
because they have come to rc'present certain national ideals reduced to 
the lowest common denominator.” " 

The particular structure of .socic'ty and its pyramid of values has de- 

7 R. Suckow, "Hollywood Gods and Goddesses,'* Harper Sy July, 1936. 
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termiued the legendary figure's of ev(*ry age. Today the process of legend 
making is aecelerated and the nnmber of legemds vastly increased. A folk 
people creates as many legends as it ne'cds in the functional activities of 
its life and thought. But today, societal leadership provides a plethora 
of legendry, often move adapted and suited to the nec'ds of the creators 
of the legends than to those' of the nuisses who are asl^ed to believe them. 

The developrnc'ut of myths and legends, as used by grou]:)s and classes 
in the past, was seldom base'd on sheer invention by the inythinaker. They 
were usually picked up and (‘laborated from the great mass oi all kinds of 
ideas accumulated through the centuries. However, the process of legcmd 
making today, as carric'd on by publicity mc'u fabricating Ic'gc'uds about 
persons and events, oftc'ii prc'sc'uls untiTiths. But the ideas and stories 
must, in a general way, fit into the gc'iieral climate of belic'f and opinion 
of massc's of people'. Thus a Ic'gc'ud-making llollx'wood agent must fit his 
fabrications about nioxie stars into the pix'fened value's of American 
culture'. Though he may ascribe virtue's and be'hax ior te) his young weiman 
star e)f which she' is exce'jitieinally innoce'nt, these must be virtue's and 
behax’ior that her “fans” cherish. In this frc'c-cuite'rprise legend making, 
eoinpe'ting grou])s c'larnor for attention and for acceptance ol their product. 

Wc shall bric'ily skedch four legends: the myth of the' devil, which was 
primarily a fe)lk product, although partly limned by the k'aders of the 
chureli; the Linc'oln legc'nel, whic'h contains many e'lements of folk in¬ 
vention and e)the'rs produce'd by a self-ceuiscious le*adership: the legend 
of the fighting frontic'rsmen; and the lege'iicl of Ckdvin Coolidge, which 
is alineist entirely the' pre)eluct e>f astute xnililicity men. 

THE MYTH OF THE DEVIL 

The' mylhologie's of various pc'eiples contain anthropomorphic devils. 
Personification e)f c'vil pervadc's folk thinking, and man has pcrsiste'ntly 
imagined epic struggles betwe'C'u good and evil demons. Vritra, Ahriman, 
the' Egyptian Set and the' Christian devil, or Satan, arc' major evil spirits, 
])ut there is also a host of others. There is an evedution of the devil in 
Old Testament records. He was a fallc'ii angel, the original te'm])tcr of 
man, the envie)us rival e)f Yahwc'h, and he' was often conveuic'iitly identi¬ 
fied with the enemy’s gods.'' Under c*arly Christianity he assumed gigantic 
spiritual jnopentiems, as all the greatnc'ss of the gods of the pagan world 
were centered in him. Hc' was exc'iything the Christian abhe)rrecl. But it 
was in the Middle Agc's that the Satan mythology became me)st elaborate 
and specific. In that gloomy period Satan loonu'd increiHisingly large in 
the consciousness of the folk. Terror dominated the Middle Ages, and 
mass preoccupation with the devil bc'carne most evident in the frc'nzied 

^ M. Kudwin, “Diabolism,” Envy. Soc. Set., 5: 119. 
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harassing of his earthly colleagues, the witch and the sorcerer. The theo¬ 
logical concc'pt of the devil changed rapidly through that period, but the 
folk interpreted in their own values those ideas of Satan which the pro¬ 
fessional churchmen gave to them. “In a \cry great number of popular 
beliefs and folk tak's, we s('e bc'fore us a devil profoundly difierent from 
the De\il of the theologians and of the ascetic legends; a devil who has 
the form and nature of a man, has a house such as men have, and occu¬ 
pations and carets such as a larmer or an artisan might have; a devil who 
eats, drinks, and wc'ars garments; who sometimes runs into debt, some¬ 
times falls ill; and ^^h() retains nothing, or but very little of his diabolic 
eliaraeter.” The folk s}mn rapidly changing descriptions of the devil’s 
nature, works, wa>s, appearanc-e. 

Of the many phases of the devil’s evolution and of the v'arious aspects 
of his nature, we ma\ choose a few illustrations to indicate the popular 
basis of this m\th. The person of th(‘ d(‘vil changed with the changing 
antipathies of the mass. In the early Christian period his form was often 
that of ])agan divinities, since the Cdiristians’ struggle* was primarily w ith 
competing religions. The de\’il also appeared as various animals in ac'cord- 
ance with the social rc*putation of those animals from age to age. The 
Trinitarian dispute is redlc'ctcnl in the' thivc* pe'rsons or three lac‘es of the 
ckwil. In the Middle' Ages, he is peatrayc'd as a man of physical distinc¬ 
tion and beautv, and later, as the* massc's tame te) des])ise the fe)ppish- 
ness and danchism of the upper classes, the de'vil be'comes a dandy in the 
refinciiK'nts of his dress, beard and behavior. In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries the* devout massc's became ever more alienatc'd from the 
frills, finery and fashion of th(*ir mastc*rs, and they ascribed tht*se attributes 
to the devil. 

The popular dc‘vil was a sc'xual adventurer. Ilis inhuman sexual prowess 
was attc'sted to by thousands of hysterical w^omen who claimed intimate 
knowledge of his ways. The witche.s’ Sabf)ath was in part a sexual orgy. 
The devil also made use* of beautibil and seductive women to tempt the 
faithful. If the ascetic chinch leaders were bc'deviled with such imag¬ 
inings, masses of people also w^ere not loath to concern themselves wuth 
these aspects of the* dc'vil’s activity. And the variety of the mythological 
record rapidly increased. 

The devil was a shrewd bargainer. The notion of compacts with the 
devil developed from the tenth cc'iitury onward to the Faust motif. People 
thought in terms of simple, personal bargains. Various cults of devil 
worshipers made their formal bargains with Satan. 

In the absence of naturalistic descriptions of physiological processes, 
it is understandable that the folk should ascribe much illness to the per- 

A. Graf, The Story of the Devil (Eiiglisli trails.). The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1931, p. 231. 
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sonal activities of the di'vil. Throiit^h the Middle Ages, people attributed 
obscure diseases, indefinite pains, piercing sensations in the region of tlie 
heart, kidney pains, paralysis, impotence and many other disorders to tlie 
devil’s invasion ol their pcTsonsJ" Unusual psychological experiences and 
various mental diseases were ascril)ed to demoniacal possexssion. The 
physical tribulations ol tht‘ ehnrchiiK‘n w(Te olten even greatcT than were 
those' ol the common man. One abbot declared that the de'v il, '‘afflicted 
him with bloating of tlu' stomach and with diarrluK-a, with nausea and 
giddiness; so bennmbc'd his hands tliat he could no longer maki' the sign 
of the cross—made him C'ongh, loree'd him to expectorate, hid in his ])ed 
and stopped his nostrils and month so that he could not bix'athe, com¬ 
pelled him to urinate, and bit him like a Ilea.” 

As the conflicts of tlie rc'ligious ideology w ith rationalism inc reasc'd, the 
dewil w^as associated with rc'ason, argument, dissc'nsion and (|n('sti()ning. 
'‘Satan W'as regarded as the incarnation of human n'ason in contrast to 
the Savio!', who rc'presentc'd faith. To the dominion ol the devil thr church 
handed over all scii'iices and arts.” ' ’ Folk snsj)icion of learning ascribed 
a splendid intellectuality to Satan. 

Although church leadt'rs used th(' mv th ol the' pc'rsonal dc'vil as a j)ot('nt 
means of social control, and although th('ologians in ])art guidi'cl the 
(h'veloping conc'cpt ol th(' devil, th(' essemtial outline's of tlu' dt'vil myth 
through the Middle Age's we're the simple* ruminatiems e)f the* le^lk. Later, 
the rece)rd eif the* de'xil’s weirks, ways anel persem we*re e'sse'utially the 
product of the great writers, esix'cially Dante anel Miltein.^-^ But in *4ic 
heyday of his e*arthly peiwer, Satan was a folk m)lh. 


THE LINCOLN OF POPULAR LEGEND 

The Lincoln le*ge*nds illustrate*, neit einlv the* de*vele)])me*nt e)f legenels 
as a folk product, but alse) the incre'asinglv ce)nscie)us manipulatiem eif 
legendary mate*rial by socie'tal le*ad(*rs. In churchme*u, pre)hibitionists and 
politicians. The Lincedn whe) livexs in the minds ol masses e)l Americans is 
not the Lincoln of the bieigraphers (e'uleigistie, realislic eir ele'bunking), 
but a k'gendary Linceiln e)f ge)ssipy fe)lk tale and e)f legendary steiries pro¬ 
mulgated by interested lcade*rs. 

There is a plethora e)f folk legenel. The accounts of the pov erty of the 
Lincoln family have been grossly (*\aggerated, because tlu* folk recpiired 
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a hero who had run the entire gamut from dire poverty to greatest emi¬ 
nence. lie was born in a rude frontier community in a log cabin. But 
material wealth is relative, and in comparison with those round about 
Lincoln was not an underprivileged child. 

Hero legends nsnally ascribe certain ekmiemts of mystery to the l)irth 
of the hero. The male progenitor is olten assumc'd to be someone other 
and greater than the legal father. Such was the case in the Lincoln legend. 
“It was natural to wonder how so unpromising a backwoodsman as 
Thomas Lincoln could have begot so superhuman a son as Abraham. . . . 
Soon there was a feeling abroad that the hero must have had some author 
more plausible than Tom,’ who was reputed to have been sliiftless and 
dull. Inevitably there grew the myth that Lincoln’s real father had been 
some greater man." The willingness of masses of people to believe such 
stories made* possible the organized “whispering campaigns" of the 1860 
and 1864 elections. This was a natural folk legend, but it was spread 
about by political opponents. In an earlier age such a h'gend would have 
persisted, but with the means of coinmunic‘ation in America of the nine¬ 
teenth century the bastardy tale was finally scotched, but not until a half 
century after Lincoln’s dt*ath. 

Folk legend made of Lincoln a model boy, never late to school, cleanly, 
quiet, honest and kind to animals. But these stories were created after 
Lincoln was prominent, great and martyred. And so, the boy had to be 
great. Undoubtedly most of the later witnesses must have been unndiable. 
But true or false, these legcmds provided models for harassed mothers to 
hold before their sons. 

Lincoln’s gentleness and kindness were eherished by the folk. There 
are some tme stories to illustrate these qualities, which the adult Lincoln 
undoubtedly possessed. But th(Te are scores of imtriu' storic's. If they were 
all true, Lincoln would have spent all his time interviewing distracted 
mothers, comforting the widows and orphans, soh ing the persomd prob¬ 
lems of soldiers and issuing pardons. Historians and biographers have 
proved most of the folk legends to be untrue. But the folk cherished the 
story of the kindly ruler and embroidered ever new accounts. 

A heroic saga was created. The stalwart railsplitter, the adventurous 
bargeman, the heroic fighter in the Black Hawk War became legends long 
after the facts. The frontier provided a harsh life, and human endurance 
was tested. The popular record of frontier life required its hero symbols, 
and such a symbol was created from a man already great in political life. 
“What there is of the frontier hero in the great Lincoln of poetry and 
fiction, and the religious legend which they preserve, is spiritualized and 
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hallowed by the simple process of omission, emi)hasis, and invention, 
which has so largely bias(‘d even the biographical accounts/’ 

The death ol Abraham Lincoln inevitably gave rise to numerous legends 
of unusual, unnatural and supc'rnatural occurrences. It was said in Illinois 
that the brown thrush was not heard singing for a >ear after Lincoln’s 
death. I'here are many such stories. 

Organized manipulation of Lincoln legends occurred in many fields. 
The most notable instance' dc'als with the (|ueslion of his rc'ligious faith. 
In the struggle' betwc'eai agnostics and churchmeai in the closing years of 
the nineteenth cc'ntury, each side collected and usc'd stories that purported 
to align him with ('ach. The Methodists, Quakers, and other sects claimed 
him. Their opponents gained solac'e from the' stori(*s told by Lincoln’s law 
partner, Herndon. In the I^rohibition struggle, Lincoln was claimed by 
both the wets and th(' drys. Lincoln was no friend of intoxicating drink, 
but th(TC' is C‘onsidc‘rable doubt as to his views on prohibition. I’he wc'ts 
claimed that Linc'olii had bc'en a saloonkeepcT in his storekeeping da\‘s.^*^ 
Practically cA cry social movement since Lincoln's day has attempt'd to 
link this magic name' to its cause and in doing so has assiduously collected 
legends. 

The human and historic greatnexss of Abraham Lincoln has bc‘en dis- 
tortc'd by h'gends that highlighted those* qualities which the common 
man or the special pleadcT has found it convenient to emphasiz.e. Yet, 
with all its vagaries, distortions and emotional c'hancnits, tlu* popular 
Icgc'iid may be* essc'iitially triu* to the c'ssc'iice of its subject. 

As time pass(’s, Liiu'oln gatluTs more secim*ly the significance of his period 
about him and lK*eomc’s moie and more a natioiad iinthos. Thc‘ rcmaikahle 
thing about the in\ thus is that if history and hiograjdiy are to he trusted, 
Lincoln \\as a \vorthy man to lx* made into a symbol ol justice, mercy, spiritual 
and intellc'C'tual strength, or a symbol of d(‘moerae\' and frex'dom. The hiog- 
raphcTS and historians may not he able to make* c'very fact fit into this i)ic'turc% 
evc'n though the mass of laels fits naturally; but the inytlios is undisturbed 
because it has seizcxl uj)on t]i<‘ best of the Lincoln story as poe'tic truth. 


THE LEGEND OF THE FIGHTING FRONTIERSMAN 

Tlie fighting Westerner has bc'en the subjc'ct of American legcuidiy for 
ovc'r a hundrcxl and Hit)' >ears. During the* first dc'c'adc's of the nineteenth 
century, the popular exaggerations of the exploits of Daniel Boone and 
his ilk proxided the legcuids about the Indian-fighting frontiersman of the 
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“bloody ground’' in the Middlt^ WVst, east of the Mississippi. In the 1830’s, 
4()’s and 5()'s, the trappc'r of the plains and the inountaiii man of the 
Rockies \^'ere the then current folk heroes of the frontier. These folk 
]eg(‘nds w(Te chiefly tlu' product of word-of-inouth storytelling. The 
legendary figures pcTsonified ^nhles and virtues estec'ined by those who 
talked about thtan. For th(*\, too, had often experienced great danger 
and tlie usual fears ol lile on a harsh frontier menaced by Indians, animals 
and nature. Th(‘ legendary figures exhibited the (pialities for which others 
yearned and extraordinarv skill in eojoing with the multitudinous dangers 
from hostile, saxage man and merciless nature. I'o these legendary fron¬ 
tiersmen there was ascribed an almost suj)erhuinan accuracy with riHe 
and other wcaj^ons, an unbeliex able skill in trailing and tracking, daunt¬ 
less courage and physical prowess bexond normal humanity, and fight¬ 
ing tactic's in xxhicli an individual outxxatted or overwhelmed hordes of 
Indians. 

The legends d(‘velop(‘d during tlie period b(4ore the 1870’s and I880*s 
wore ehi(‘flx folk legcMids spun c>ut b\ generations of talkcTs and tale- 
mongers. Those' ('xaggerations xx^re well receixed by listeners who could 
c'steein tlu' superhumanlx' efh'ctixc' hero of Indian fights and of struggles 
with animals amidst a dangerous xvilderuess. Th(‘ listeners could xearn 
for such abilities, thrill to the exaggc'rated skills of the l('gendar\ figure 
and feel more comfortable in a world that could produce sncIi lu'roes in 
time of need. Alter 1880 the legends were increasingly diffused, not by 
word ol month, but bx' the mass media; for st'veral d(‘cadt‘s by popular 
literature, tlu* dime nox'el, the* nexx\spaper account, the magazine, and 
then, aftc'r 1920, by motion ])icture, radio and noxv telex ision. The legends 
of the ])lainsnian, the scout, tlu* Indian fighter, of th(‘ bad man and the* 
sheriff, and, finally, of that eciuestrian knight, the fighting coxx4)o>', were 
spun out in print and picture. Legends had bc'conu* a marketable product. 
While the content of the legc'iids still remained a subject mattc*r wel¬ 
comed by audiencc*s of exer increasing size, the creators of the legends 
were no longer folk-talc* bearers, but writers, script writc*rs and serial 
producc*rs. Moreovc'r, the producers of the tales \xu*re Ic'ss bound by first¬ 
hand, personal knowledge about the life dcxscribed. N(‘ither thc'y nor their 
listeners had c*xpc'ric*nced that life, so the exaggc'rated leg(*ncls c'ould tran¬ 
scend reality to an evc*n greatc'r degrc*e than in the legends created a 
century earlier. 

However, the legends w(*rc* no less esteenu'd and xn’gorously defended 
than those of an earlier age. The legends continuc*d to provide a popular 
fare, satisfying real psx chologic'al nec'ds of the audience. ’'J'hough life was 
increasingly sedc’iitary and the frontic’r had disappeared, the tale of the; 
violent man of action with supc*rhuman strc*ngth, xvit and skill had a very 
great appeal to the vast majority of the people* of the United States. 
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Your local lu'wssland stocks twenty pulp magazines devoted exclusively to 
(‘owboys wrcc'king barrooms, slugging sberifts, shooting rustlers, and saving 
Lasc*a from the stam])('d(‘. (They are President Eistaihowers lavorite relaxation, 
as whodunits W(‘rc Pn'sidiait Wilson’s.) Your neighborhood movie' averages one 
horse opera a w(‘(‘k, tJic' tehwision station at least a dozc'ii, and (weay few min¬ 
utes ih(‘ loeal dise-joeki'v s(‘ts some variant of Cieiu* Autry to wailing some 
variant ol the tumblin’ tumbleweaal. Small fry in nopak)ng Caissidy outfits chase 
otheas in Lone Rangea* outfits down your bloek, and will ])r(‘staill\ Ix' washed 
with Ilopalong sf)ap and tuekeal away in ITopalong Inals. 

Ainouc who endaiigea'S this sUat'otyped h'gcaidar>’ ])ictur(‘ of th(‘ fighting 
cowboy is (auhiiigca'iiig a cberislic'd mass mental image* and some large 
businessc's. In the debunking during the* age* of the* muekrakc'rs (1900- 
1910), reference's to the* ecnvboy as “the hired man on borsc*back" causcal 
great pain and resentnu'iit. One of the bc'st of the* Westc*rn writers, Eugene 
Maidove Rhode's, re'stated the romantiei/.e'd pic ture in a ])oem: 

But the hireal man on horseback is singing to the he'icl 

I’ln* broke'i’s in his office be*forc tlie stroke* of t(‘n 

He* bin s and smik's and he* sells and smiles at tlu* word of othc'r men 

But he* gc'ts his little commission flat, w hethc'r they buy or sell 

So be it drouth or storm or flood, the* broke*i s crops do \M*lk 

But the' hirc'd man on horsebac-k is swimming with the* herd 

[Tlic'i'c' is a stampc'de and the cow-boy is drowned and goes to an after life, 
wlic*r('npe)n— ] 

Ca)ssac‘k and Sarac'cn 

She)ut thc'ir w'ild W'elc'emu' the'n 

Bagge’cl, prouel C’e)ne]uistade)re's C'laim him kind and kin 

Hat ti])-til(('el anel his hc'ad hc'ld high 

Brave* spurs jingling as he* ]')assc's by- 

Gray hair tousle'd and his lips acpiirk 

To the* Master of the* Wenkinen, wa'th the tally e)f his wenk.'** 

Writc'rs e)f the* miel-nineteeutli c*entury sometimes ])urvcw’e‘d tlie ewag- 
gc'ratc'd accounts anel tall tales of the legendary folk he're)e's. David 
Caockc'tt, fre)ntier bcTo and Teunesse'e congrc'ssman, wTote* tlirc'e auto- 
biographieal books which built anel spread a legend. (Sketches of Col. 
David Crockett, 18B3, Narrative of David Crockett, 1834, A Tour of North 
and Down East, 1835.) This w^as before he* became the typical Westerner 
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and Texan, one of the country’s most legendary figures, whose story was 
commercial!}^ c'xploited by \’arioiis media in 1955. But never before Ned 
Huntliiie created the legend of Buffalo Bill in the 1870’s was literary 
legend making a real commercial success. Thesc‘ legc'iids of the cowboy, 
the frontiersman, scout-plainsman, badman, the gnnfighter and tlu' slicTiff 
are an important part of the Americ'an da>'dream. They provide xa'carious 
violence and action experience for millions of people. About 20 x)er cent 
of all feature motion pictures produced each year are Westerns, and TV 
dex otes considerable time daily to this fare. We might illustrate' the coin- 
nu'rcial deve'loxnnent of such legends by two illustrations, the h'gend of 
the scoiit-x^lainsman as exemx^lified by Buffalo Bill and the development of 
tlie stereotyped legend of the' (‘owboy. 

In 1869, Ned Bunlline was nationally known as the nation’s principal 
writer of sea, adventure, and war stories published as dime lunels and 
sold by the hundreds of thousands. He went West to gather matc'iials for 
a series of Western storic's about Indian fighting. The men whose' exploits 
Ihintline wished to celebrate in xnint prox ed phvsicall}' and ve'rbally dis¬ 
appointing, but he met a young scout, William Frederick Ck)dy, xvho had 
the re(|uisite handsome appearance' anel xx^as a man e)f skill anel daring In 
the use of hemses and fire'anns. Cexly had serve'd without actieni in the' 
Cixil War, had then drixeii a scraix'r team for a railroad contractor and 
hunted for buffalo meat for the se'ction cre'ws. He hael ne)t ])erfe)nn('el 
major lu'roic de'cds. The' ne)velist fenmd William Ca)dy engaging anel talka¬ 
tive and spent se'xe'ial xxwks xvith liiin before returning to Ne'w York. 

In Deeembe'r 1869, Stree’t anel Smith advertised a nc'w se'ri.d by Nrd Huntline' 
in their Ncic York Weekly, to he e'lititk'el Buffalo Bill, The of the Border 
Men. I’he .se)brieine't “Buffalo Bill” eliel ne)t e)riginate with Buntline. Fex a do/en 
years the* name hael been ]ie)pular e)n the frontier'. Ne*d appropriated it for Cody 
just as he had ce)pied titles and literary style from eXher writers all his lile, but 
Ned Buntline, xvith the Nciv York Weekly, iutnxlueeel Buffalo Bill to the* world. 

This was the first e)f sce)res of dime novels which ascribeel to Buffalo 
Bill the numerous ht'roic explents of the x^khns frontie'r. He hael had no 
X3erse)nal involvement in these various here)ic deeds, but they became 
attached to William F. (Jody as "Buffale) Bill,” the legenelary figure' e)f 
the x^ox^ular mind. Cody must liaxx) ga.sx^ed xvhen he first read accounts 
of himself as the greate'st scout in the West. Shortly tht'reafter, James 
Gordon Bennett, owiu'r of the New York Herald, made a trix^ West xvith 
a party of friends. Assigned to them as a scout was William Cody, now 
beginning to be celebrated rs Buffalo Bill. 

The here) of the New York Weekly, Buffalo Bill himself, rode over to their 
camp on a sne)w while horse, a gallant ste'ppe'r. With a white buckskin suit he 
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wore a crimson shirt, and a white sonil^rero crowned liis flowing locks. James 
Cordon tkajiiett noticed that th(‘ li(*ro was (*very ])it as haiidsoinc as Bunlline 
had pictured him and his gut‘sts were delighted when C^eneral Sheridan as¬ 
signed him to them as giiide.-^ 

Soon in th(' New York papers the fame of Biiflalo Bill grew apace. And 
Cody’s fpiiti disposition soon ga\e way to the flaml)oyanc‘C‘ of a master 
showman which la* was to become for the lu'xt four decades in the Wild 
West shows and circuses that he ran and owiu'd. He was launched on a 
public can'CT of a li\ing legend; an American, and finally a world figure, 
epitomizing th(' skills, tlu* daring, the idealized appc'aranee ol the fighting 
plainsman until he was (‘ntomb(al in a public monument. 

As a boy ten years ol age, 1 rememlxT this ostensibly heroic figure of a 
man galloping hifo a circus tent on se\(Tal occasions. This handsome 
horseman wais spirited, dramatic action incarnate. If he* did not c'xist as 
a rc‘al historic hcTo, his age^ demand(*d that he* be invented as lc*gend. 
And it w'as so. lie* c'lnc'rgcxl at a moment w'h(*n th(* lime was ri])e for a 
romantic .s\'mbol and he cairried cm through dc'cach'S in which the* reec'ut 
fronticT fighting was tlu' subjc'c't of popular literary and pictorial sagas. 
Most of the de(‘ds ascTibcd to Buffalo Bill w'(‘re newer done' l^y Col. 
Mh’lliam F. (a)(h', but he* was better than rc'ality. He w\as a public clay- 
drc'am. 

ImiiK'diately altc'r the* k'geiids of the fighting plainsman (‘ame the figure 
of the* cowd) 0 ). In k'ss than a ck‘cade in the l<S7()’s, the vast herds of Imfl ik) 
had been killed, and in place* of millions of bison munching the then 
abundant grass tlu'rc* wc'rc* the* dom(‘stic‘at(*d C'attk* of the ranches and 
their attendant (escorts called cowlxns. They ranged a vast wild country 
from the* Dakotas to Orc'gon and from Texas to Montana. It was the* 
“woild’s gix'atc st playground for young men.” The cowboy wais to become 
the most per^asi\'(* k'gc'iid of all the frontier types and the most com- 
mc'rciali/cd ]:)opular dax drc'am as pur\c*x(‘d by pr(‘ss, motion picture and 
T\". At first lie was a lilc'rarx crc'ation, but the rapidlx dcwekxpcci ]K)pu- 
larity of the thcanc* of the romautie fighting horseman led to exploitation 
by the* motion picture's, the dude ranches, the W'estc'rn comniuiiitic's with 
lodeos and fr()nti(*r daxxs, and finally the industric's producing the para¬ 
phernalia of c'lothing, boots, hats and gadgc'ts to objec'tifx the dream for 
child and adult. 

The cowboy legcmcl was not projected from folk consciousness, but was 
first cn'ated by litc'rature. It was then (‘inbracc'd b>’ jxipnlations increas¬ 
ingly urban and sc'ck'iitarx- but yearning nostalgic ally for at k'ast vicarious 
experic'uce of action, freedom, wick* open space's, mobility and uncom- 
plicatc'd choices among simple* moral values. The cowboy was lifted from 
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his mundane tasks at the rear of a trail herd to a pedestal of roinantieizt'd 
legendary heroism. The period of the authentic cowboy, th(' bronzed 
horseman, the trail drives, the cattle barons, the cow towns and tlu* optai 
range was the tinu‘ between 1870 and about 1890. By then the range 
was cIoschI, the fanners swarmed o\er the land and the eattk^ business 
was basically ehangc'd. But the legends began almost at once and Iia\c 
increased and crudely cheapened ex er since. 

As the frontier world and way of life ended, a public niark(‘t lor an 
t'xaggerated legendarx' portrax al of the ^^\'st('rner was soon siipi)lied b\ 
writers and artists and tlnai by the motion-picture Westerns. Lit('rar\ 
men from ()wc‘n \\'ist(T (Tbr Vir<fiuUnt) and Andy Adams (The Lo<i of 
a CoiL'hoii) to romancers such as Zanc Gny, William McL(‘od Bainc, 
B. M. Bower, Eugene Xfanloxe Rhodes and many otluTs created tlu‘ 
symbols of the cowboy legend which was soon a formula. Scores ol 
writers for the dinu' novels and then the pulps fixed tlu' picture ind(‘libl\. 
From about 1915 onward tlu' motion pictures made the Westc'in a ])art 
of the regular (‘xperitaicc' of the audiences in the United State's and tlu' 
occasional experience of foreign motion-picture audie'iict's. The' lege’ud 
had great vitality and public interest is apparentK persisteait, unless teU'- 
vision repetitioush’ bores ex'cn tin* ten-year olds. But lor more than a half 
century the cowboy has been the master s\mbol of tlu' Wc'st. 

The legend of the cowboy (‘mphasi/es the (ju.dity of Ireedom. lie was 
a free agent. As free action is circumscribed in tlu* pn'sent, tlu* id(‘ali/A*d 
freedom of the past is cli(‘rish(‘d. lie was not ‘Tencc'd in,” he had his lile 
in invigorating climate amidst magnificent sc(‘nery—now' rcproducc'd 
every we(‘k in technicolor. He engaged in direct ac‘lion and solv(*d prob¬ 
lems of ju.stice directly. This is alwaxs an appealing tlu'inc to a populace 
ever more entangled in tortuous legal minutiae*. His moral choices w'(*re 
of great simplicit}’, the good and the bad w^en* obxionsly pc'rsonific'd, and 
he w^as not called on to make “agonizing nxippraisals” of complex political 
themes, the nightmares of contemporary man. As exhibited in tlu* Weste'rn 
epic, s('x is simple, not obtrusive, uncomplicated and rc'legatc'd to a minor 
theme. This is appealing amidst the vagaries ol the sc'xiial history and 
ideas of modc'rn man. The cowd^oy ol h^gend did not plan to wear dow n 
his enemies by attrition. “Tlu* cowboy hero with stc'cl-blue or slatc'-gray 
e)'es, two-fisted and two-gunned, as fast on the* draw with his U'ft hand 
as with his right, 1 ought his way through packs ol ('iiemies and lU'ver 
allowe^d the bruising he rec('ived en route' to daunt his spirit or clu'ck his 
purpose.” ““ How appealing is such direct action in a w^orld in which 
realistic apprai.sal of one’s international eneinii's lu'cessitatc's planning lor 
decades of “cold w^ar.” And the cowboy was innocent of a compk'x mind- 
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life, was not torn by warring political and economic ideologies or painfnl 
philosophic reflections. The cowboy was close to nature and to animal 
lif(\ Amidst populations wh(*re cows and horses must be kept in the local 
/oos lor the edification of urban children, the appeal of the cowboy-being- 
good-todiis-horse hero must be obvious. 

In the film Wc'stern one is involved, without personal anxiety or re¬ 
sponsibility or duty, in thrilling action. Comparable directly experienced 
adventure would iiivolve anxiety and fear, but in the movie one can be 
carelree though excited. Thus they are the tnie folk entertainment of our 
tiuK's, the modern commercially prefabricated legendry. They are suc¬ 
cessful money-makcTs because tluy are not imaginative; they are simple 
action storytelling in which Wc*stern characters exhibit skill and energy 
and ability to come out on top. Obviously this cinematic and literary 
version did not coincide with reality, where evil must have triumphed in 
the usual proportions and the good sometimes x^rov^en jiliysically inferior. 
But in th(‘ legendary figure's and action one could rest assured without 
untoward anxiety. 

The rugged individual engaged in successful psychological fre'c emter- 
jorise has had many garbs, settings and x^osturc's throughout the history of 
X)opular h('ro(‘s. But he has ne\'er ax^x^^'^^^'d in purer form, more unaffected 
by vitiating reality than in the legend of the Ain('ric*an cowboy. 

THE LEGEND OF CALVIN COOLIDGE 

The Coolidge lege'ud \N'as c-onstructed v(t>' rapidly in the months im¬ 
mediately succeeding his elevation to the x^resiclency. Organized publicity 
by the Rexmblican National Ckanmittt'e and the less organized legend 
making of the Washington corresx^ondents, soon limned the outlines of a 
silent, unintellectual, honest, cautious, shrewd, average man. The news- 
papc'r-reading public accepted and embellished the legend. It is now 
agix'cd that President Coolidge had the “best press” of any American 
l)rt'sident. Yet here was a man who, a few years earlier, had been con¬ 
sidered by many x^arty leaders as too weak and nondescript for the vice- 
j:)residcntial nomination. “Here is a sensible and normal man who until a 
f('w years ago was accustomed to taking x^olitical orders and being treated 
more or less indifferently, at times even contemx^tnously, by the x'^arty 
leadc'rs in his state.” “ ‘ But shortly after Ckilvin Coolidge became x^iesi- 
dent, an eminent newsx^apc'rman stated, “The indisputable fact is that 
C'oolidge has to some degree been ‘sold’ to the nation, as the advertising 
men say, and by advertising men’s methods.” There were more avenues 
of xMiblicity than ever before: the radio was develox)ing, the country was 

W. Sharp, “President and Press,” Atlantic, 140: 239. 

B. Bliven, “The Great Coolidge Myster>',” Harpers, 52: 45. 
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entering into a prosperous period, legend making by publicity was becom¬ 
ing more astute, the nation required a symbol of cautious conservatism, 
and the new President fitted, or could be made to fit, the need. And so, 
from that August morning in 1923 when the American people saw the 
lean face of their new I^resideiit in the light of his father’s kerosene lamp 
in a Vermont farmhouse', the legend grew. 

From the beginning, the Washington correspondents praised and pro¬ 
tected him. Why? F. R. Kent declares that reporters inflate inqiortant 
public figures, magnifying their good qualities and minimizing defects for 
two reasons. 'The first is a more or less psychological one—a tendency, 
springing from the inferiority complex of the rejDorter and born of his 
poor pay and precarious position, to permit the public official to assume 
the superior or dominant attitude. . . . The st'cond reason is a simple 
and practical om'. The reporter s business is to get news. Tht' more news 
he gets the more s(‘ciire his job and the gn'ater his value to the paper. 
The public official has what the reporter has to ha\e, to wit, news.” He 
further states, “Not in the memory of anyone now fix ing has thc'ix* been a 
President who k'aned so heavily on this newspaper tendency to praisc 
and protect, who profited by it so much, who would shrivel so ({uickly 
if he lost it, as Calvin Coolidge.” The newspapermen built the legend, 
but they built it for a receptive and ac(}uiescent public. 

What were the outlines of the legend? One of the principal strands in 
the tradition of this President was built of the innumerable stories of his 
silence. Historically, silence has often bc'en noted in Ic'.aders and attributed 
to a sphinxlike wisdom. In personal relations President Coolidge was un¬ 
doubtedly taciturn. Bruce Blix'cn says that this characteristic w as magni¬ 
fied by new^spapermen because it was in such startling contrast to their 
own volubility. “The trait is particularly puzzling to the newspaper men 
w^ho come in closc'st contact with him and who write what the x)ubfic 
reads about him, they being invariably expert and incessant conversa¬ 
tionalists.” And certainly the President was not given to small talk. The 
American x)ubfic hesitated for a moment in its chatter and was filfi'd with 
wonder. A man must be profound to so control his speech. And then the 
flood of anecdotes bc'gan. It was said that when Coolidge was four years 
of age he was sitting quietly with his father and his grandfather. The 
grandfather spoke. “John,” he said, “Cal don’t say much.” “No,” said 
John, “Calvin, he ain’t gabby.” They smiled at each other. Neither were 
they.“^ Certainly in j^ublic life, Mr. Coolidge was not a silent man. lie 
spoke for hours on end, he wrote lengthy addresses to Congress, he wrote 

F. R. Kent, “Mr. Coolidge,” Am. Mercury, 2: 386. 

Bliven, op. cit., p. 48. 

C, Rogers, The Lef^end of Calvin Coolidge, Doubleday fit Company, Inc., New 
York, 1928, p. 11. 
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extensively. ‘‘We can begin with the fact that Mr. Coolidge not only talks 
in public fre(iuc*ntly (265 times a year), but talks at length. His fontial 
addresses are not snapped oil short. They average something more than 
thirty-seven hundred words a})ieee.” But there was no glib loquacious¬ 
ness in this man. And the bulk of the g(aieral public cherished the legc'iid. 

Another strand of the l(‘g(‘nd w^as the account of his lack of flexible 
intellectuality. This w^as well received by a ])ublic who wtac' in general 
suspicious of flashing intelh'cts and among whom a too high ord(*r of 
intelligence was suspect. Kmphasis was placed on good inttaitions, con¬ 
servative thinking, charact(‘r and solidity. 

Again, inac-tioii was (‘oiinted a virtue, and many stories waa’c told to 
indicate that the President w^as not given to waste motion or a thrusting 
aggressiveness aimed at an\- new' solution of (‘conomic and political prob¬ 
lems. In a prosperous period the maintenance of the siatus qtio w^as at a 
great x^remium. T1 k‘ l^residc'nt was portrayed as ijursing prosptaity by 
encouraging thrift and balancing the nation's books. FAX^erimc'ntalism was 
ikH considered a xirtiu* in tlu' 192()'s. There w^as little popular demand 
for constructive solutions. 

Much was made of the fact that the President w'as an “average* man.” 
vStories of his simide tastes in housing, food and daily living wxTt* spread 
abroad. His c'thical standards and \alu(\s waae* |)ortray(‘d as simplt* and 
traditional. Hctc* was no theorist ranting of the “luwv morality.” “The 
average Ame'iicau saw in (Coolidge just the* virtues that w(T(* supposetl to 
(‘onstitute the Am(‘rican ideal and supposed to have* made* Am(*rica. 
Coolidge inc arnatc*d tin if t, self-denial, plain and simx)le living, straight¬ 
forward, hard-lK’ad(*d honesty. The* aviTag(* Americ‘an had heard that 
his fathers had these virtues and had made a great nati(Mi by means of 
them.” 

I'he Presidt'iit was ])ortraved as honest, cautions and shrewd. Hon(*sty 
was especially stressed in c‘ompari.son with the notorious scandals of tlu* 
preceding administration. Stories were told of his meticulous and sonu*- 
times picayunish hontvsty. Cautiousness w^as jorizc'd in a ]KTiod wlu'u there 
was a high level of national incoiiu*. Shrewdness may be a limitt'd v irtue 
at best, but it is highly v^aliK'd in a nation that developed this emxdiasis 
in the trading, haggling, small-bargaining, horse-trading, tricking days of 
nineteeiith-ccntiiry expansion. 

The stage was set for the (Coolidge legend. It was easy to star Prt'sident 
Coolidge because he had to a considerable e\t(‘nt many of the character¬ 
istics ascribed to him. Lack of color helped rather than hinden^d the rapid 
grow^th of the U'gend. “In the absence of a national crisis and in a time 
of x^rosi^erity his lack of strength is an asset rather than a liability, x^ro- 

C. Mertz, “Tlic Silent Mr. Coolidge,” iVei/; Bcpuhlic, 47: 51. 

G. Bradford, “The Genius of the Average,” Atlantic, 145: 6. 
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vided he has sufficiently powerful press support and the approval of the 
^reat business interests—and no President of our time has had both to the 
same extent.” President Coolidge permitted the growth of his legcMid. 
The press agents and the coiTespondents painted a distorted })ieture of 
him, but, in fairness, it imist be noted that he did not aeti\’ely pretend to 
qualities he did not possess. 

Since the days of relatively simple legend making in the* (Coolidge era, 
many a public figure in the United States has become k'gendary through 
his own (‘fforts, the exaggerations spun by his fric’nds, party and grou]) 
members, and the proh’ssional distortions drawn by publicity agents. The 
emotional political, economic and military conflicts of the 3()’s and 4()\s 
were the setting for gross exaggerations of personal qualitit's. One thinks 
readily of a number of political and military leaders and a few speclacudar 
business figures whose public images W('re consciously enlti\'at('d by 
themselves and others. Publicity tactics lH‘eame more studied and astute. 
However, the record is not yet sufficiently c omph'te, nor does time" and 
perspective yet permit the limning of tlu*ir legt'iids. 

Every age has myths and k'gends whi(‘h are dc'feiuk'd and pro]xigated 
by the believers. Transmitted into simple myth and personal leg('ndr\^ 
these stories are symbols for masses of mankind. They are typ(‘s of sim¬ 
plification. As suc'h these popular sterc‘Ot\pes are constantly utilized in 
the opinion process. They are psychologically ine\itable in the thinking 
of the common man about leaders and heroes, eiuanic's and friends, and 
religious, political, philosophical and j)sychok)gical idc*as. are a part 

of family, group and national traditions. 

These myths and legentls may or may not x^artly corrc'spond to objec¬ 
tive reality. In his PoUtired Myths and Economic Hcalitirs, F. Dc'laisi 
contrasts the Christian myth, the feudal myth, the papal myth, the 
monarchical myth and the democratic myth with the economic realities. 
But syst(ans of ideas have tlanr own reality. In retrospc'ct, the ewpert 
may discuss the utility that a system of ideas had for a particular culture, 
lie may consider these as relative and transitory. But to an individual 
enmeshed in a particular ideology it has an absolute value and is con¬ 
sidered immortal. A part of the ideology is the accompanying myths and 
legends. Sorel discussed the “myth” of the general strike', but he con¬ 
sidered this idea to have a central function in the whole Socialist mo\'e- 
ment. The adherents of that movement did not discuss this idea as 
“myth.” 

Today, leaders promulgate' myths and legends in a ine>re conscious, 
organized and orderly fashion. New means of communic ation have aided 
the unification of large publics under common ide'e)logie's with their ac- 


F. R. Kent, “In Wt'akness There Is Strength,” Nation^ 124; 167. 
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companyiiig nnths and legends. A nation’s coininunal valuos and atti¬ 
tude's, fears and wislu's, dreams and rationalizations are refleeted in the 
mass nu'dia which proxide a r(‘H(‘eting mirror designed to show the de¬ 
sired distortions. An increasing proliferation of myths and k'gends may 
b(' antieipatc'd. Many jx'ojde vagiu'ly sense the' sterilitx for life proce'sses 
of imieh of objective* seie‘nee. They are tliriisting stremglv fe)r a more 
satisfying ide'ology as a basis fe)r human se)eial rt'latiems. Seie'iitifie leaders 
of the niiu'te'cnth ce'ntnry pnrsuc'd olijeetivity with a vigorous enthusiasm 
that was in itsc'lf not objec tiv e* ])ut was humanly satisfying. They infe'ctc'd 
large publics with their faiths and lK)])e's. But now the'ie is a eh'inand for 
a rc'iK'wal of sati.slying belie*f. And man bc'gins once more* the ancient 
task of sxn'nning his subjc'c tiv e* ide‘ologic‘s, more* and more* divorced from 
objc'ctiv'c* re'alities. Dramas be'come intc'rnal. Ste're'otype'd h(*re)e's and 
Ic'gendary villains. pc'rsonalizeHl .symbols e)f the pcTtnrbing, eon dieting 
e'lc'iuc'nts, are x^io^hlc'd bv inte*r(‘st groiij^s for the geiu'ial publics. The 
satisfactions tliat so many pc'ople c-aimot find in human lolations are 
to bc' vicariously c'lijoye'd in the world of imagination. T he func'tie)n eT 
lege*nds is not ou\y to provide a basis lor obje'ctivc' actions but also to 
satisfy psv ehologic'al nec'ds. And the* te‘mx)o of changing ne'C'ds and chang¬ 
ing myths and legends is inerc'asing. 




PART THREE 


Measurement 


CHAPTER 9 

The Measurement of Opinion and Attitude 


I coTU'lucle, tlieref()r(\ that tlic imaginations which people have of one 
aiiotluT an' IIk' solid facts of s()ciet>, and tlial to ol)scrvc and intt'rpret 
these must he the chief aim of sociology.^ 

CJlIAHLES IIORTO\ COOEKY 

Yet social attitudes, once they arc grasped in their full sigiiific-ance, l)c- 
come th(‘ counterpart, in individual eqiiipiiK'nt, of tlu' richly varied customs 
of the peoples ol the woild—differing as enstoms diller from land to land, 
and changing as tlu' m(»res change, from age to ag('. For the social attitudes 
of individuals are but tlu' s])e(‘ific instanc'cs in individuals of the collective 
phc'nomena whic'h tht' sociologists have labored lor a century to bring to 
the consciousness of their colh'agiies in social science.- 

E. Faris 

Preoccupation with tlic iimato factors motivating behavior has existed 
among the experimental ps\ chologists, since the early studies of Lange, 
Wundt, Kiilpe and otlu'rs on the lactors of jm'paration for action; aniong 
tlie theoretical ps\ chologists, philosophers and theologians in the many 
varic'ties of instinct theory; and among the social psychologists and so¬ 
ciologists, since about 1920, in the study of attitudt's. Of course, this 
organic* basis of bc'havior is a fundamc'iital problem of all those branches 
of learning concc’rned with the behavior of living forms, but our interest 
lies in those disciplines conceriu'd with the psychological and social life 
of man. 

In 1888 Lange propounded the theory that the process of perception 
was largel)^ in conse(pience of muscular “set.” Then, following Wundt 
and Kiilpe, the study of the ]neparation of the subject for action was 
experimc'iitally dc'seribed in the laboratory results of the Wur/burg school 
which appeared in the v\Titings of N. Ach, A. Mcssc'r, K. Biihler and 

’ C. 11. C^)ol('y, lltnnan Nature and the Social Order, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1902, p. 121. 

Faris, Socud Attitudes (K. Young, ed.), Henry Holt and Company, Inc-., \ew 
York, 1931, p. 5. Quoted by ix'rmi.ssion. 
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others.'^ This experimental work was ofhm very simpl(\ eonsisting of intro- 
speetive accounts of tlie process of juclgmenl in differentiating weights, 
of tests with stimulus words and the subjects’ responses and the like. 
State's in the preparatory process were describc'd. Although the (German 
('\pcriinentalists of that period used a \'ariety of words to expn'ss the set 
of the organism, the concept of “attitude,” and later tlu* term, came to be 
\\idel\’ accepted b)’ psychologists. These “tende'iicie's to act” were not, 
however, alwa\ s conceived of as irrediicibk' c'lements. 

The idea of an organic set for behavior likc'wise dc'vc'loped. It api^eared 
ill the most dt'finite form in the concept of instincts. Although some' con¬ 
ception of the innate dri\’(*s called “instincts” appc'ared in the works of 
the Greek philosophers, in the tlieological literature of the* Middle Ages 
and in th(' belic'fs conc('rning innate sentiments, especially moral senti- 
m('nts, during the sc\entcenth and eightei'iith ci'iitiiries, it was not until 
the middle of the ninctec'iith century that classifications of instincts w ere 
de\ eloped. By 1920 sociologists, intermittently attempting to relate tend¬ 
encies to act to the action and beluivior, found tlu' instinct psychology, 
with its emphasis on the inheritanci' of spc'cific' innati' bi'havior patterns, 
no longer tenable'. They weae too much aware' eif the variety of human 
behavior in various cultures. Some' conce*pt of te'uelency to act w^as re¬ 
quired, a concept differing from instinct in tliat the tendency w as, at least 
in i^art, acquired. The term “attitude'” appe'are'el, and became perhaps the 
meist wide'ly used and indispensable concept in social psychology and but 
little less widely used in sociology. 


ATTITUDE 

“Attitude” originally meant a pe)sition of the be)dy siiite'd te) a certain 
action, a physical preparation by positie)n le)r action. Its meaning w^as 
much broadened to C‘e)\’e*r all prcparatie)n anel tc'ndcncy to act, e'itlu'r ove*rt 
or inner and psychic. The te'rin has be'en cjuite' \'ariously ele'fim'd in the 
sociological literature of the past years, but there is an underlying unanim¬ 
ity on general “set of the* organism” and “t('ndency to act.” 

It is the set of the organism toward the object or situation to which an adjust¬ 
ment is called for. When the adjustment is mad(‘ the attitude' disapi^eais, except 
in so far as it is retained in memory or in the habitual set of the organism.** 

Sec F. Fearing, “Experimental Study of Attitude,"’ in S. Jlice (ed.). Methods in 
Social Science, Uni\ersity of Cliicago Press, (.liica^o, 1981, pp. 715-728; (». W. All¬ 
port, “Attitude's,” in C. Murc'liisoii (ed.), llandhooh of Social Psychology, Clark 
Unhc'rsity Pre'ss, Woree'ste'r, Mass., 1935, pj). 798-844. 

* L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology, Ilt'ury Holt and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1926, p. 246. 
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By attitude we iiiiderslaiid a process of individual c‘onsc ioiisncss whicli dctcr- 
min(*s real or possible activity ol the individual counterpart of the social value; 
activity, in whatever form, is the bond between them.’’’ 

An attitude is a t(‘nd('ney to ac't. The tcTin designates a certain proclivity, 
or bent, a bias or predisposition, an aptitude or inclination to a ecTtain type of 
activity.^ 

Attitude, whatever els(‘ it ma\ be, denotes a fiuic-tion.d stat(' ol n'adiness 
which deterniiiu's tlu' organism to naiet in a (haracteristie way to a certain 
stimulus or stimulus situations 

An attitude is an (‘uduring organi/ation of motiv.itional, emotional, percep¬ 
tual and cognitive i)roc‘(\sses with res])(‘et to some asp('ct of the individuars 
worlds^ 

An attitude is a mental and neural state of leadiiK'ss, organized through 
experience, exerting a diu'ctiv'e f)r dynamic inlhumec* u])on the individiiaVs 
response' to all objt'cts and situations with which it is related.'’ 

W. I. Thomas first ('inidiasi/ed the* eoneei^t of attitude' as basic* iu social 
psychology.’*’ Coed(‘)% I^'aris and Dewey wt're* alse) promiiu'utly associatexl 
with the early de'\eie)]mu’ut of iuterpretiiig aetiem ways in te'ims ol the 
underlying attitude's. 

“Attitude" as use'd in ee)ute'inporary .se)eiology and se)eial psychology 
has a wiele* xarit'ty of meanings. Tlu'se* range* from the* tc'inpen'ary se't of 
the organism, or Aufii^uh(\ te) re'lative*ly pe*rmane'iit and ce)mpl('\ te*ndeneie'S 
to act, such as one*’s altituele' te)ward war. Tlu* te'rm is use'el in re’fc'rcnce 
to the* pre'paratiem of the e)rganism lor ewe'it physical be'havie)r and to 
tenelency to act iu me'utal ]'>re)e*esse*s, such as the individuars respe)nse 
to the ide'a of adultc'ry, ]Xitrie)tism or alma mate*r. Furthe'r, attitude is u.se*el 
for lemdencie's te) act that are* individualK uniepie and also for those gre)up 
attitude's, eillu'r cultural e)r ce)lle‘c‘tive*, that the* indivielual abstraeis from 
culture or from greiup e'spe'rie'uces. 

Are* attitude's spe'cific* iu the se*nse e^f lende'uc'ies to re'spond in a definite 
w^ay to a particular situation e)r may attitudes de'\'e'le)p into ge'ue'ral dis- 

I. Thomas and K /nanicLki, The Volish Prasaiit hi fAiiopc and America, Uiii- 
\ersit\ of (dn'c.iuo I’loss, (’liit.u:o, I^)1S. \ol T, p. 27. 

‘•Is. F.iris “Attilndfs anti lh-lia\ioi ’ Am. Jour. Socioh, 34: 2: 277, 192(S. 

” M Slunl and IT C^antiil, The rsijrhoUnnj af I'e^o-Involvcmrnfs, John Wilty & 
Sons, Iiu'., N(‘\\ Voik, 1017, p. 17 

D. Kit'ch and IT. S. Crntt Idii'ld, TJieorif and Prohlcms of Social Psychology, 
Mt‘(ha\\-llill nt)ok Compain, Inc, Xew Ye)ik, 1948, p. 152. 
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positions to n'spond to ii whole class of phenonu'ua? This qii(\stion was 
much disputed in tlie ]92(rs. Cantril coiicludt'd in his study of geiicTal and 
specific attitudes that “general deterinining tendencies are more (‘onstant 
and enduring than sp(‘cific content."^' That there are genc'ral attitudes 
was the contention ol almost all sociologists, although they had no (‘\peri- 
meiital literature to })res('nt in evidence. llowevcT, they had le)ng main- 
taiiie'd the ide'a e)f geaieTal attitudes in discussiems e)f race relations, e)f 
attitude toward natie)nalities and e)f the sx^ccilic attitudinal base' e)f stereo- 
t)’pes e)f groups, classe's, types, asse)ciatie)ns aiiel inslitutiems. Apparently, 
be^th kinds e)l attitudes do e‘\ist. The're aie quite^ cvielentK' specific atti¬ 
tudes dc'vele)pe'd by tlu' individual toward particular objects, penple and 
ideas. Attitudes as tendeiicie*s to act are' dev('le)ped in re‘latie)n te) mate*rial 
objects, animate be'ings and psyche)le)gical iire)ce'sses. As a small be)y, the 
authe)r was giv^e'ii an air rifle. With it he happily prenvled tlu' hillside's for 
sewenal summe'is, pursuing sjxmnws with meae* or k\ss skill, liiirty-five' 
ye'ars later, in an iiitrospe'ctive mome'iit, lu' re'alizeel that te) this day spar- 
re)w\s are' targets to him. When a sparmw is sighte'el, lu' fre'epie'iitlv notes 
its position, the inte*r\e^ning obstacle's, the' be'st angle Je)r a shot, and has 
a vague sense e)f the plump e)r the' bullet as it wmild enter tlnough the 
breast feathers. He' has an attitude toward sparrows. However, this ejiie'S- 
tion e)f spe'cific and gene'ral attituele^s, a eliche)te)my which was principally 
base'd on the static trait theorie'S of perse)nalil\’, is no longe'r C'onside'red 
valid. Obvie)usly there' are' different le've'ls and degrees of gc'neralization. 

The classification e)f all attitudes is cie^arly impossible. Ihil lists e)l 
ce)nimon attitudes are deve'le)pe'd dc‘X)e‘nding upon the authe)r\s purpose 
and view^poijits. Evc'n these classificatiems are by no means satisfactory, 
because: 

1. Attitudes are not units but complexe's of other attitude's. As stub 
they are general tendencies to modes of response, not to particular re¬ 
sponses. And, as Maclv'c'r has stated, “When we attribute' an attitude to 
a perse)!!, such as love or fe'ar or pity, we do not comph'te'ly e'vpre'ss the 
state of consciousness so describe'd. . , , the inte'gral attitude* is too com¬ 
plex for such summary dexscriptmn. All that we mean is that the attituele 
factor so named is dominant or at least ivcognizable in the subject. Our 
pity, fe)r example, may contain love and fear as we41.” Attitiules are not 
indc'ponelent entities. 

2. The existing language fe)rnis are totally inadequate to distinguish 
even common attitudes. 

3. Attitudes shade into one another, and arbitrary classifications may 
distort reality. 

H. Cantril, “General and Specific Attitudes,” Psychol. Mon., no. ]92, 1932. 

R. M. Macher, Society, Rinehart Company, Inc., New York, 1936, p. 44. 
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4. E\'('n if ideali/(xl classifications are dev^eloped, the comparison of 
individuals A and B, who arc said to luivc that common attitud(', is only 
ap])ro\iraate, because' the ingre'dic'uts of the attitude in (*ach may be in 
dilferenl ]nopoiiions. IIowcveT, fruitful results have been obtained by 
acting “as if” the^y were* comparable. 

ATTITUDE AND OPINION 

When an overt ('\pressio!i on a controversial point ap]')cars, wc* have 
an opinion. Although usually c*\'prc\ssc‘d in language forms, it may bo 
indicated by gc'sturc's, signs or symbols. ‘Thumbs down” decided a 
dramatic'all}' controvcTsial point in the Roman am])hithc*atn*; the* nod of 
the* judg(\ (*\amining in eennera during the* political contlic‘ts of the Middle 
Ages, might mc'an the ])risoner\ release* or his e*\tc'rmination de'pe'iiding 
upon the* syste'in of signals. \n\ e\pj*e*ssion ol opiniem, the'rc'lore, involves 
attitudes. As a form f)l action it in\ol\e*s, first, a number o( ])h\sieal and 
muscular attitudes. Psychologists still use* (he tcTui “attitude*” to rt'fe*r to 
motor pr('])aredne'ss. After bc'haviorisiu, the're* was a futile atte'inpt to 
(Ic'scribe opinion in such te'rms. Rut “laryngeal be‘ha\ ioi” has neve*r proxrd 
lielpful to those* atle’m])ting to a(‘C‘ount for the* opinions of the citizens of 
KentuclsV on the Uiiite'd Nations. Thc'U the're are the* variems prc'disposi- 
tions that have lonnd espre'ssion in the state*el opinie)n. And these may 
be* many and varie'd; pie'dispositions te)ward the eiucstie)ne’r if tlie* situation 
is face to face*; towTird his ve)ice*, temes, fac'ial e'xprc'ssion, and the* like; 
toward his attiteide*s em the subje'ct miele*r disc'ussion; toward the* attitudes 
on that subject ol the ])e*fsons who arc thought te) be* asse)e‘iate*d with the' 
e|ue'stione*r; the attitude* jiatte'rn of the* pc*rson inlcrvie*wed wa'th regard 
to the* problem itsc'lf; })e'rha])s score's of othe*r predispe)sitie)ns. Is it any 
woiieler that the early naive* te'sts, eiue*stionnaire*s. intcrvi(*w^s and otlu'r 
mode's of attempting to bring the “leal attitude*” into o\e‘rt opiniein bc- 
ha^ie)r, baseel as the*y w e're* on so simjile* a conce'pt e^f the nature of atti¬ 
tudes anel thc'ir intc'raction pro\e*d so elise'ouraging? To be sure, opinions 
always e*xprc'ss attitudes, but whic'h attilud(*s? The* atte'm]:)ts to distinguish 
attitudes and to isolate the emc's re'late'd to an e'.\pre'sse*d opinion have 
bee*n a special inte’re'st of the* .se)e*ial scic'utists since* 1920. The* i)ersiste*nt 
inte're'st in attitude's has ele'\clope*el, not only from tlie* nce'd to ceimple'te a 
the'oretical schema, but also from the olise'rvc'el re'latieinshi]) be'tw’e*e*n ce'r- 
tain attitudes and succe*ssfid life* adjustment wa'thin our culture*. Pe*r- 
sonnc'l w'orke'rs, psychiatrists, e'duc'ators, soc'ial w^orke'rs and othe*rs liave 
atte'inpte'el te) study, through various simple me'asurements and tests, c(*r- 
tain social attitudes of the* iiidividuah 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES 

Since' 1930 there liave been hiindre-tls of artic‘1es on the theory and 
methods of attitude measiiremenl and thousands of a])plications in atti¬ 
tude' studie's. Coinpre'liensive bibliograpliies of attitude* studies ha\e be'en 
compiled, so that tlic materials, though wide'ly scattered, arc now ae- 
ce'ssible. We shall eliseiiss brieii) emly the* siinple'st anel most e*k'nie'ntary 
methods and (jiiestions of attitude ine'asuremt'nt. De'tailed methodological 
description is prope‘rl\ the subject matte'r of entire university courses and 
necessitates an exteneled typological classification and illnstrationJ * Let 
us trace briefly and in a ^ery simple and ele'ine'iitar)' description the 
deve'lopmcnt of the* ine'thode^logy of attitude measnix'inent since 1920. 


YES-OR-NO, TRUE-OR-FALSE AND CROSS-OUT TESTS 

Some years ago it was usual to seek solutions of edneatioiial and social 
problems by tabulating from (luc'stionnaires the r(‘sponses of the subjects 
to statements of fact or of opinion on some controversial point. Indt'C'd, 
the (piestionnaire, still vvid(‘ly used, has man\' legitimate functions, pro¬ 
vided that it is used in accordance with the prineiph's which ha\e bec'ii 
established through extensive use. Qiu'slionnaires may be* classified as: 
(1) those asking for facts which the reporter has observed; (2) those' 
a.sking for facts to be found in i*ecords; (3) those* asking for reactions of 
the individual, such as beliefs, preferences, likes and dislikes, wishes, 
judgments and choices. It is to the third iypo that attitude* fiuestie)n- 
naires be'long. For some* )’('ars, until about 1930, the*y were very exten¬ 
sively circulate^d, asking thousands of (questions to be answe^re'e! "yes” or 
“no’' about the attitude e)f the individual me*mbers of many score's of 
groups. The attempt to collect opinions in this fashion deve‘lo})ed, in part, 
from: (1) the wide gaps in information abemt i:)re*valent social attitudes 
e)f wliich the social scientists were becoming aeute'ly aware, (2) a lack 
of clear concepts of the nature of attituele's, (3) the growth of (piantify- 

I'^In my volume Public Opinion, puhlishcd ])y McOaw-Ilill Fook Company, 
Inc., New York, in 1939, I found it de.sira])lc to include three l(Mijj;tliy c'hai)leis on 
attitudes and their njeasurenicnt, since so htth' s\slcmalic suminari/ation had been 
published ui) to that time. However, today thcic arc* a niinibcT ol cAcc'llcnt siiin- 
rnaric-s, surveys and descriptions of mc’thodology. Rcler cspcvially to: O McNemar, 
“Opinion-Attitude.* Mcthodologv,” Psychol. Bull., \ol. 43, no. 4, 1943; L. (hittman 
and E. A. Suchinan, Studies in Social Pstfcholofiy in World War 11, Prinec'ton Uni¬ 
versity Pre.ss, Princc'ton, N.J., 19.50, vol. IV, chaps. 2-9; II. II. Rcinincrs, Infiodurtion 
to Opinion and Attitude Measurement, IlaqxT Brothers, New York, 1953; M. Riley, 
J. W. Riley and R Toby, Sociological Studies in Scale Analysis, Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 1954; B. F. Grecm, “Attitude Mc'asurement,” flandhook 
of Social Psycholofiy, Addison-Weslcy Publishing Company, Cambridge, Mass., 19.54, 

\ ol. I, chap. 9. 
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ing in other fields of social knowledge, (4) the ease with which these 
(luestionnaires could be constructed and answ^(Tcd, (5) a general belief 
that a majority is likely to be right, and (6) the ease with which the 
results could be compiled, a process of simple counting. Although the 
simple (juestionnairc' serves a useful purpose, at times, in rc'cording fac¬ 
tual information, it is nec'dless to emphasize that this method has been 
used with laborious futility when the questions have been dir(‘ct Requests 
to indicate an attitude or “no’' by statements of opinion on contro¬ 

versial issues. 

Sometimes insU'ad of having the questions answered “yes” or “no,” the 
wording was “true” or “false”; and in other studies the siibject merely 
checked in ont^ column or another, indicated plus or minus or crossed out 
one or the other of the terms used. 

On th(' basis of our earlier discussion of the nature of attitudes, some 
of the limitations on the value of the use of such (piestionnaires are 
api)arent. 

1. An attitude' is not an entity, but a coTUplex of other attitudes in 
var\'ing proportions. Moreover, an attitude of one individual may differ, 
in fine shadings, from that of another. In answers of “yes” or “no,” 
tlu'sc* \arialioiis are ignored, (|uite different ('h'lmmts being thus lorced 
into a single' classific’ation of opinion. I'his limited response provides a 
highly inaccurate opiiiion-repre'seaitative of the essemtial attitudes. Ten 
persons may re'spond “\es” to a statement indicating dislike of the 
Japanese*. IIow('\’C'r, the e\ssential components of their attitude's may be 
ve'iy dissimilar, being base'd on pe'r.sonal experiemce with Japanese, on 
lU'wspaper reading, on ee-onomic e*omjK'tition and on scores of other 
items. For most purposes, this limite'd opinion is worthless for any under¬ 
standing of human attitudes. 

2. The' language difficult)’ k'ads to more serious error in the simple 
questionnaire than in any othc'r form of measiin'inent. In a rc'sponse with 
a grc'ate'r \arie'ty of possible positions, the words used may be misinter- 
pre'te'd, but that may cause a variation of one position on a scale of five 
or t('n plaees, wlu'reas in the “yes” or “no” categories there may be a 
complete change of position from posithe to negative due to language 
misundcTstanding. The language meanings to the individual are a partly 
uncontrolled variable, as every tester knows. 

3. If, instead of simply counting the responses, there is an attempt to 
measure, that is, to indieate the relation of the answers to some standard, 
then th(' standard is construeted by the* ('xpc'riim'nter or by a limited 
group of judges. These judges, howtwer, do not provide a \’alid scale for 
the group tested, since the)’ themselves come from another group, often 
with varic'd attitudes. We shall consider this problem in greater detail in 
discussing the Thurstone test. 
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ESSAY TYPE OR CASE METHOD 

Attitude's may be assumed from opinions express(‘d in written ('ssays 
and in letters, case-history descriptions, autobiographies, diaries or oral 
or written interviews. The depth interview, iinstructurc'd and lher(‘fore‘ 
usually long and rambling, may be analyzed for attitudes. All these permit 
an extensive range of ex])ression, avoid the measurement limitations of the 
“yes-no” categories but offer inethodolouieai problems in any attempt to 
classify and quantitativt'ly to inanipulaR* tht‘ results. 

In the brief essa\' ty^x' of response th(' judgment as to meaning and 
assortment of answ'C'rs r<‘sts with the investigator; it is tluTefore unstand- 
ardiz(^d and subject to (Tror. S. A. Stoufler attt'inpted to ON C'reonu' this 
difficulty by empkning lour judg(\s.’‘ ilis subjects, 23S students who had 
taken a Thurstone test on prohibition, wrott' accounts of their ojn'iiions 
on prohibition. These essa\s were about 1,()()() words in length, h'our 
judges read the essays and rated the attitude's of their waiters on a scale 
of favorable to nnfavoral)Ie to prohibition. The judges liad a n'lnarkably 
high agrc'cment: the intercorrelatioii of ratings of eaeli judge with the 
ratings of each other judge was 4- .ST, the* range Ix'ing from -| .S3 to +.S9. 

The oral interview% eithe'r following a definite' outline en* as apparently 
casual cenjversatieni, with the answ'ers either transeribe'd at the' time of 
the interview^ or written up later, pre'se'iits spe'cial in(‘thode)logical pre)b- 
lems in aeldition to the)se of the Inief essay. Its suj)e‘riority ove'r waittc'U 
forms lies in the sjiontaneity e)f respenise; if the intervie'w^ is maele too 
fe)rinal, this ad\'antage is le)st. Furth(*r, the' peasonal epialitie's e)f the ejues- 
tiemer are introdueeel inte) the situatie)n te) a grc'ate'r e'xtc'ut than in essay 
an.swers. Alte)gethcT, oral inteT\iew\s are a much more difficult ine*dium to 
arrange in any fashion pc'rinitting ejuantification. The*)' are obviously use- 
fid fe)r the cedlecting of informal, unstanelardizc'd ace enmts whereby se)nu' 
insight into the inelivielual attitude process may l)e gained. Se)metime*s 
they have bee'ii transferred into simple* epiantitative te'rins by counting 
the answers ce)mmon to a number of intc'rviewvs. 

This procedure* was use'el ye'ars ago as a part of a study of e)pinions 
about Mexican immigrants in Flint, Michigan.^"’ A numbe'r eif ranking 
tests were constructed from statements made* by junior colle-gc and high 
school studt'uts abenit the thousand Mewieans who had rc’ce'ntly migrated 

A. StoiifFcr, An Experimental Comparison of Stalisiiral and Case History 
Methods of Attitude Research, a})stra(‘t of tlu'sis, University of Cliieago, Cliicai^o, 
1929-1930. Also reported by G. Murphy and I.. B. Murpliy, Experimental Social 
Pstjchology, Har])er & BrollxTS, Now York, 1931, p. 622. 

W. Albig, “Group Opinion and the Mexican,” thesis, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1929. 
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to that city. The tests w(Te tlieii givc'ii to 600 stiichaits throughout the 
city. In addition, the stateiiaaits made during interviews with several 
hundred neighbors, businessmen, school children, teachcMS, police, social 
workers and professional iikmi wctc rt*C‘orded. In th(‘sc‘ interviews the 
author ijjformally workc'd into the conversations a bric'f list of questions 
but strox e to keep the discussion as spontaneous as possible'. From these 
records it was ])ossibl(' to count similarities in statement, and the quanti¬ 
tative residts we're ap])ended to eacli chapter dc'aling with the interviews 
with the various groups. 

Tli(' desirabilitv of the e.\tend(‘d ty])es of individual statement and of 
brief essa)s appc'ars in tljc insight that may be gained into tlu' indi\idnal 
attitude' proce'ss, the' origins and de've'lopment of attitudes. Howeve'r, th(*y 
do not readily pc'rmit of (quantitative analysis, because: (1) the providing 
of an>' formal outline* of what to write about large'ly eliminates sponta- 
ne'ity and he'ne'e* defeats the inve'stigaten'’s ])ur])e)se; (2) the treatment of 
the' results is ek'pe'nde'nt upon the' juelge or judge's wbe) re*ad the essays 
e)r de)cuments, anel the' stanelarel e)r scale* that he or the*)' se't up is a stand¬ 
ard valiel onlv for the judge' or q)e'rse)ns of similar attitudes (this ai)plies 
both to the attitudes that tlu'y ascribe to the writers anel also to their 
interju'ctation of language*); (3) tlie e'ssential problem still re'inains, the 
re'latiem be'twn'cn this form e)l e)pinie)n and other t\’pes e)f behavior, (dearly 
prefe'rable to simple' te'sts, hovvt've'r, the'se se)urc‘es have ])ro\ided more 
unde'rstanding of the attitude pre)cess in the inelivielual than has been 
e)btaineel e'lse'wlu're* by the* social scie'nces. Tl\e me*the)ds of e|uantitymg 
them shoulel be' e'xpe'rime'nte'd with exte'Usively. They de) ne)t have ejuanti- 
tative validity. 

MIJLTIPLE-CHOK’E AND (TOSS-OUT TESTS 

As the* range* e)f re'sponse in the ves e)r-ne) tests is te)e) limitexl and as 
the e'ssa>, oral inte'rv iew' and e)the'r forms e)f e'xte'nele'd re'sponse are se) 
difficult to classifv and score, se)me' e'.xi:)e'rime'nte'rs attempted a wader 
range* of e\pressie)n of e)piuie)n by prew iding a list of statements or wemls 
to be cheeked by the subjects, d’he situation might be* jneseiited in a 
paragraph or brief essay ek'sc'riptie)n, fe)lk)vve'd bv’ a number e)f plirase's or 
words, e)f wdiich the subject was te) e'lu'ck the one that most ne'arly agreed 
with his attitude. 

A form e)f this type e)f te'st may be illustrate'd fre)m the Allports’ 
Ascenelance-Submissiem Stuely."’ A portie)n of the'ir cjuestions de'alt with 
behavie)]-, but semie* e)f tla'iii atte*mpte'd to elicit state'ine'iits e)f attitude. Of 
the forty-one items of the test, then* were a numlx'r like the following: 

G. W. Allporl and F. II. Allpoil, A-S Reaction Study, 1928. 
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Are you embarrassed if you have greeted a stranger whom you have mistaken 
for an ac(|iiaintanee? 

_veiy much 

_somewhat 

_not at all 

Another variation is the word cross-oiit test. In an attempt to record 
fair-mindedness as an attitude, C. B. Watson used as the first part of the 
test fifty-one words such as Bolshevist, mystic, Sunday blue laws, dancing, 
Unitarian, Holy Communion, and the like. The subject was instructed 
to cross out all those which he found annoying or distastt'ful. A tendency 
to cross out an unusually large number of words was taken as an indica¬ 
tion of some sort of emotional set or conditioning.‘‘ 

Although tests of th(‘se t\'p(\s may be indicative of some sort of c'lno- 
tional set, th('re an* a numl)(*r of difficulties involved in their use. The 
language difficulty is \ery apparent here. I'hc terms are not mutually 
exclusive. They are not terms that have clear, definite meanings to the 
subjects. Nor are the catc'gories sealed to ck'ar-cut stage's or ste'ps of 
attitude difference. Just what is the line between “very much” and “some¬ 
what”? MoreoveT, the descripthe \^'ords ha\e been provide'd by the 
tester; perhaps the* students testt'd would have deselope'd a (|iiite dif- 
ftTcnt list as significantly descriptive* e)f that situatie)n. The te'ster has, in 
part, projected his e)wn attitudes by his sele*ctie)n of words. Me)ree)ver, 
the orde'r and arrangeineait of the words may be significant factors. It 
has been pennted out that positieai may be so important in tests with 
alternate respeaises as to invalielate all the rest e)f the test. A response 
wend VA'hen })rinted above its alte*rnative* was marke*el 33.S per cent more 
often than wdien it was printe'd bele)w its alternati\e. \ re'sponse word 
when printed te) the left of its alternative was marked 3.2 pe'r cent nie)re 
often than when printed at the* right e)f its alte'rnative. This semree* e)f 
perverting statements is likewise applicable^ to other type’s e)f tests. In 
.spite of the limitations of the* multiple’-choice* te’sts, w^e finel some advance 
here as the range e)f re.sponse has l)een widene'el. But the’re is no adeejuate 
basis for measurement. 

RATING 

Another common fe)rm e^f attituele test is a rating device w'hereby a 
choice may be made of one of various degrees of opinion about a given 
question. In different tests tlu* degrees of opinion have been presented 
in three, five, to as many as twenty-one categories. For exampk*, a state¬ 
ment of opinion may be preceded by: “certainly right,” “probably right,” 
“doubtful,” “probably wrong,” “certainly wrong”; or by -f2, +1, 0, —1, 

G. B. Watson, The Measurement of Fair-mindcdticss, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1925. 
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— 2; or by some other arrangement, one item of whieh is to be checked 
by the subject. Lund used a rating system in whicli there were twenty- 
one positions ranging from "l)elief allowing for no doubt” at +10 to 
‘'disbelief allowing lor no doubt” at —10.’^^ The difficulty of attempting 
introspeetively to divide* any attitude into twenty h)’pothetical divisions 
must have* been a considerable strain upon the imaginations of those 
taking the* t(*st. How large a iiuml)er of positions may be used in a rating 
dcN'ice to deal with subjective phenomc'na? This can only be determined 
c\pe*rimentally with s])('c‘iric mat(‘riah but it is doubtful if more than five 
or s(‘\en ])ositions could bt* successfully coped with by (‘ven a trained 
and serious student. Mmx'over, this is a rating device of abstract posi¬ 
tions that are not objectified by indicating some concomitant behavior. 
In g(*n(Tal, espt*c‘ia]ly for tests to be widely administered, those rating 
t(*sts ar(* better which indicate a specific tv pc of behavior as indicative 
of attitude. A more objective approach of this sort was made by Bogardus 
in his social-distaTic(* tests.'*’ In tlu'se, the subject was asked to indicate 
his attitudes toward various nationality and racial groups by responses 
to (piestions as to his willingness to admit memb(*rs of those groups to 
sevcai d(‘gr(*es of r(‘lati()nsliip. For exampk*, the rc'sponses of 1,725 Amc'ri- 
cans to fort) diflerent races w ere* record(*d b) percentages. 

Tal)le 6 show\s tlu* first lour, the middle four, and the last lour of the 
nationalities in the r(‘sults of one of tla* Bogardus social-distance tests. 
These tests rc'prc'sent a distinct advance* over the prec‘t*ding ones. Con¬ 
crete potc'iitial btdiavior situations are substituted for abstract d(‘grees of 
relationshij). This mak('s for gr('at(*r standardization in the understanding 
and rt'sponse ol tlie subjc'cts to tin* st(*ps. For example, tin* distinction 
betvvt*en admitting to a club or to marriage is a difference in intimacy 
of relationships und(*rstood l)y th(* subject in a way that +5 and +3 on 
an abstract scale of attitudes is not dillerentiated. As the subjects’ re¬ 
sponse's lie on a more common base, these tests have use's fe)r eennparative 
purpe)ses. On the e)the'r hanel, several pennts are apparent. (1) We do not 
have a scale in which tlie ste*}xs are eT (*(jual size, in that the intervals are 
similar. That is, we* have no basis lor juelging the relative importance in 
de'creasing intimac)' betwee’ii aelmission to kinship by marriage and to 
club memlH'rshi]V and betvva'(*n admission to club inembeTship anel to the 
street as iK'iglibeir. Althe)ugh the*re is appare'utlv' a general scale of stage's 
ol d(‘cre*asing intimac*y, it is not a me'asure*d scale. The st(*ps are un¬ 
known. (2) The* list of nationalitie*s was e‘hos(*n by the investigator. These 
arc not necessarily nationalitiexs on which even a majority of the subjects 

H. Lnnd, “Tlu* PsM-Jiology of Btdiof/’ Jour. Ahn. Sor. PsyrJioL^ 20: 63-81. 

E. S. Bo^aulus, Immigration and Race Attitudes, D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, 1928. Also niiin<‘rons articlt'S in Sociot. Soc. Res'. 

Bogarchis, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Table 6. Reactions of 1,725 Americans to Diflerent Races ])y Percentages 



(1) 

To close' 

(2) 

To my 

R('gar<.liiig races 

kin-hip 
by mar¬ 
riage' 

clul) as 
[>e'rsonal 
e'hums 

. . . 

9.3.7 

90.7 

Ainericaiis . 

90.1 

92. 1 

(’ariiuIiuiiH . , . . 

S(>.9 

9.3. \ 

ScoU'li. 

7S.1 

S9.1 

Poitugiiese ... . 

11 

22 

Poles . 

11 

11.0 

Rumanians. 

8.S 

19.3 

Czechoslovaks... 

8.2 

10.4 

C'hirK'se. . . 

1.1 

11.8 

Alulattoc's . . . 

1.1 

9.0 

Koreans. 

1.1 

10.8 

Hindus. 

1.1 

i 0.8 


(3) 

(1) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

To my 
stre*e t as 
ne'igh- 
he)rs 

To 

employ- 
me'nt 
in my 
e)e‘e*u- 

pal ie)n 

Te) 

e*ili/e*n- 
ship 
in my 
cenint ry 

As 

visitors 
only 
te) my 
country 

We)uld 

e'xcluele 

i‘re)m 

my 

e'ountry 

97.3 

9.">. 1 

9r).9 

1.7 

0 

92. 

92.4 

90.3 

1 .2 

0 

9(i. 1 

9.’').(; 

90.1 

1.7 

0.3 

91.3 

92.3 

93.3 

1.7 

0 

28.3 

17.S 

37.7 

19 

3.3 

28.3 

11.3 

38.3 

19.7 

■1.7 

23.8 

38.3 

31 .0 

22 

•4.0 

21.1 

30 

17. 1 

20 

9.3 

13.9 

27 

27.3 

13.2 

22.4 

10.0 

32 

17. 1 

22.7 

10.8 

11.8 

20.1 

27.3 

34.3 

13.8 

13 

21.1 

23.7 

17.1 

19.1 


liavt? stereotypes and attitudes. (3) In such an e\tensi\e list of nationali¬ 
ties the subject may be unable to imagine the possibility ol personal sit¬ 
uations involving such choices with all of those on the list and \(‘t be 
unwilling to acknowledge, even und(T the cloak of anonymity, lack ol 
information or experience with regard to any one of the groups. (4) In 
this, as in other rating scales, the points on the scale arc' dcwc'loped by 
the invesitigator on the basis of a logical arrangement, rathcT than from 
th(‘ attitudes of those tested. Related to this logical assumption of steps is 
the belief that the acceptance' of each degree of intimacy implies a will¬ 
ingness to accept the succeeding ones. This is not necessarily true. 


RANKING 

The order-of-merit method is a simi)le type of ineasuroinent that the 
psychologist constantly uses. It has frecjucmtly been usc'd in tests of judg¬ 
ment of weights, measures, si/c's, colors, and the like', Tlu' materials oi 
the test vary with the subject under considc'ration, but the principle is 
that of arrangement of units into scaled order by the person tested. This 
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ranking of ilc^jns doc's not make* any assumptions witli regard to tlie size 
of tlie intervals l)C‘twc‘eii tlie st(‘})s. Thai is, if there ar(’ eight objec ts to be 
])laeed in ordca* of inereasiiig weight, tlie diflcTenees in xNeight between 
that in th(' first position and tliat in the sc'eond position and between the 
sec’ond and tliird au‘ not cMpial. One may lx* many times the other. Like¬ 
wise, in the ap])lieati()n of this mc'thod to the* ranking of snbj('etive states, 
there is no assumption of a seale with known st(‘ps. A stnd\ of statistical 
c'thies, largc'ly basc'd upon this princ'iple of ranking, was carried on for 
many yc'ars by A. P. Ih'ogan.*’* Altt'r a s(*ri('s of ([uestionnairc's, in which 
students wctc* asked to list the most rc'prc'hensible practices that they 
knew, he* sc'leetcxl the sixtcxai tliat wan t* most 1 reap km illy mention(*d. These 
wa'rc* [irescMitt'd to class alter class for rankini^ according to ordt*r of merit. 
This jn'oeedure* illustratc‘s one* sound piincij^h*. Idle materials of which 
the tc‘st was eonstruetc'd wa'rc tak(‘n from the* same group as those later 
tc'sted, or Irom a group similar to tlu'irs. Tlu* students could thendore be 
expeetc'd to have* attitudes toward the I'lractiees about wdiieh they wx‘re 
asked. The* projecting of matc‘rials from the (‘xperiincnter upon his group 
has b('(‘n a scM'ious shortcoming ol all the t(‘sts w'c have* so far considered. 
The ranking iiK’thod, h()wc‘\(‘r, in addition to not being a incMXsured scale, 
has one otluM* basic limitation. Ilow' man) items may bc' ntilizc'cl in a rank¬ 
ing of attitude's? If the list is long, will th(*re lx* an incre'ase of inaccuracy 
toward the end of the* list? For example, il a student is asked to list sixteen 
unethical practices or to enunuTatc* tWM*nt\-fi\e national groups in the 
ordc'r ol thc'ir socFil distance from the subji’ct, is thc'n* not the probaliil- 
ity that llu' first named will be the most obnoxious practices or nationali- 
tiexs, that those tow'ard the middle* of the list w ill bc* the lc*ast obnoxious, 
and that the one's at the c*nd will repr(*s('nt piMcticvs cir nationalities whic'h 
the studcMit ulili/es nu'reh to fill in the rcxpiisite nnmber? When the rank¬ 
ing of size* or wc'ight ol units is usc'd in a ps)chol()gical test, the units are 
at l(*ast prescMit to (‘ach subjc'ct. In the c-lassilic'ation of opinions the units 
are not all necessarily of significance* to c'aeh subject. The subject may 
have no attitude on w hie*h to base an opinion of a Korean, let us say, or 
of some* uiK'thical practic*c. Jle is aske*d, how^evc'r, to rank in order of merit 
tw'e'iity-five nationalilies or sixteen c'thieal praetic'cs. lie has attitudes on 
fifle*e*n and ten, respeeti\e*ly. Yet he must eomplc'tc* the rc'cpiisite number. 
The* tc'st is not anal(\gous to one* in which tw^enty j'lhysical units are placed 
bedore* the subject lor diseTimination. The* numb(*r of it(*ms that may be 
usc'd in a ranking of altitudes can be de*l(*rmined only in relation to the 
particular subjc'ct matter. 

P. Bropjaii, “Pro])!('ins and Methods in Statistical Ethics,” Pub. Am. Social. 
So(\, 21: 174-177. 
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OPINION MEASUREMENT: THE ATTITUDE SCALES 

An early study l)y Allport and Hartman had a considerable influence 
in stimulating later studies of attitude."" Tlnirstone, who worked exten¬ 
sively in this field, cri'ditc'd this study with arousing his int(‘r(‘st. It was 
the first study that attemptt‘d to create a scale on wfliich attitudes could 
be measured. The purposes of the study were (1) to develop a scale 
technicpie for measuring the distribution of opinion upon public (pu\stions 
and (2) to incjuire into the psychological characteristics of those who 
adopt certain attitudes upon such (|uc‘stions. It is the first of these' two 
objectiv es that intc'rcsts us at tliis point. Sc'vc'ii issue's of political interc'st, 
selected by the testers, were' given to sixty upper-class studc'iits, who wc're 
asked to write their view's on thenn. Tlu' resulting essays wc're read by six 
judges, who abstracted the principal statc'incnts of opinion from them and 
arranged these opinions in order from one logical extreme to the otlu'r. 
On each of the seven issiu's these statemc'uts were then mixed, so as not 
to be in order as arranged by the' judges, and prc'sc'uted to 367 students. 
On each issue the student was to chc'ck one' stat('ment that most nearly 
expressed his opinion, h’or c'xample, on the Li'ague of Nations (Question 
he could choose from twc'lve statements; on the ((iialifications of Presi- 
dc'nt Coolidge, from tc'n statements; on the' distribution of wealth he 
could choose from five positions, and the like. The r('sults were then 
arranged along the original scale as dc'V'elo])ecl bv' the judgt's and the 
percentages of the pc'rsons taking the test who chosc' each stat('ment as 
rc'presenting their opinions w’ere distributed along this line. TIk' rc'sults 
were graphed. For exaini^le, on the (qualifications of Mr. ('oolidgc', the 
percentages of the students selecting ('ach of the 10 stateinc'uts as most 
important are: 

14.9 Coolidgt' is jjerfectly fitted for the office ol Prt'sidenl of the U.S. 

22.0 Coolidge is the best man we could find for the officx' today. 

20.3 Although Coolidge has been a very good Pn'sident, h(' cannot be com¬ 
pared to our strongest Presidents. 

12.5 Coolidge is better than the men nominated by tlu* other qiarlies. 

18.5 Coolidge may be tlu* right man, but he has not yet had sufficient chance 
to prove it. 

3.8 Coolidge is a little too conservative. 

4.6 Mediocre is the word that sums up Coolidge’s qualifications for President. 

1.4 Coolidge favors the financial interests too much. 

1.6 Coolidge is controlled by a band of corrupt politicians. 

0 A man such as Coolidge is bound to bring with him a coiTuqit govern¬ 
ment. 

22 F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartman, *‘The Measurement and Motivation of Atyineal 
Opinion in a Certain Group,” Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 19: 735-760, 1925. 
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Charted, the n'siilts iii^i)(‘ar as indicated: 



T1h‘ sl('ps are indicated alon^ a l)asc line, wliic^h has Ix'cn d(.*\<‘l()p(‘d 
from th(‘ decisions of th(‘ six judges as to the importance of tlu' reasons. 
Tlie vote of those taking tlie tests may tlien be figured in tea ms of p(T- 
eenta<Ji;es of tliose' cheeking (‘aeh of the statements. These rt‘snlts an' then 
allocated to the ])ro])(T dh ision on the base' line'. 

CJe'rtain adxanee's in re'eordini»: were scored by this te'st: (1) The' state- 
me'iits we're' originally take'ii frenn stnele'iits wlu'n stnelents we're to take 
the' test. This e'liminate'd positions sngge’sfe'd from outside' the' te'ste'd 
group. (2) A gre'ate'r \arie‘t\' e)f pe)ssible' x)e)sitie)ns as pre'sented e)n eac'h 
is.sne' than in the' sim])le'r te'sts. (3) As a base* line' was de'\e'le)pe'd from the 
de'cisioiis e)f the six jnelge'S and the* re'sults leH'ateel e)n this line*, w'c luux' 
ac'tiial me'asnre'ine'nt rather than mere'ly eonnting. 

The' principal limitations e)f this te'st we're' that: (1) the stateme'nts 
were not mntiialb' e*xelnsi\’e‘; (2) the de'te'rmination ol the' base' line vais 
base'd iipe)n the' judgments of a greai]) epiite' elissimilar in attitude's fre)m 
the)se' taking the' test; (3) the' pennts e)n this base' line we're not e'epiielistant 
fre)m one' ane)ther; that is, in epiantitative te'rms one state'inent might be 
many time's as important as another, lienee, it would oc cupy many time's 
the' space e)n the base line. Thc're'fore', we' may not be dealing with steps 
that are e'ven a])proximate'ly ('(jual. Wc are' provided with no way of 
de'terniining the'ir re'lative si/e. It was te) these problems that Thurstone 
turned his attentiem. 


THE THURSTONE SCALE 

L. L. Thurstone e'm]')hasi/ed that the* ranking e)f opiniems may show the 
relative' importanc'e of one' or the' othe'r opinion in the group tested but 
that ranking deu's not Tiu'asure, in that it does not she)w the epiantitative 
relationshi]) betwe'e'ii the* o]^inie)n type's as me'asure'd on some scale. He, 
more than any either, influe'ne'e'd opinion nu'asurement from 1930 to 1940 
and provided a score or more of attitude' scales that have' be'en widely 
utili/c'd. Thurstone' e'xte'nde'd the' ])sx e-he)ph\ sieal teehniepu's to the meas- 
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iircment of attitudes that (^attell had first used for social phenomena. 
The dc'velojMiient and application of Thurstoiu' s methods have been ex- 
tensivc'Jy describcxl in a nionograjih on measurement of attitude toward 
the church, in which study he collaboratc‘d witli K. J. CJhave. From that 
source we shall hi iefl\' descTibe his procedures. 

Mail)' individuals were asked to write their opinions about th(' church, 
and from these a list of statements was prcpait'd. The list of 130 state¬ 
ments remained aftcT the collection of statcanents had b(‘c*n edited, it 
havin^i^ been kc^^t in iiiiiid that: 

(!) The stat(*nu‘nts should be as brief as possible' so as not to fatigue the 
subjects who are asked to read the whole* list; (2) The stateiiie'iits should be* 
such that the')" c*au be indorse'd e^r re'je'cte'd in accordance with tlu'ir agiee*in('ut 
or disagrc'e'nieiit with the altitude of the re'aele'r. Some state'me'iils in a r.indoin 
sample will be so ])hrased tlnit the rt'ader can e'\})ress no elehnite' ineloise'inent or 
rejection of the-in; (3) Every statement should be such that acc*e*j>taue(‘ oi' rt'jc'e- 
tion of the statemeut docs indicate sorne'thing rc'garding the reaek'r’s attitude 
about the' issue in (question; (4) Double'-barrele'd statements should l)c avoided 
except possibly as examples ol neutralit) when Ix'tter neutral statc'UK'uts do not 
seem to be readily available'. Double-barre*led statements te'iid to have a high 
ambiguity; (5) One must insure that at least a lair majority of the' stati'inc'uts 
really bc'long on the attitude* vaiiabk* that is to be measurc'd. If a small number 
of irrek'vant statc'ments should be either inlc'utionally or unintentionalK Ic'ft in 
the scries, they will be* <uit()matic*ally eliminated by an objective' c*i itt'i ion, but 
the critc'rion will not be successful uuk'ss the majority of the statc'inc'iits are 
clearly a part of the' stipukited variable.-'‘ 

The collection of the materials of the test from opinions (’xpressed by 
individuals of the same or a similar group satisfies the objection that we 
raised r(*garding tlu* projc'ction of attitudes ol the experimc'utt'rs u])on 
those tested. The' language difficulty still rc'inaiiis, as indeed it doc's to 
some extcnit in all tc'sts, but the statements have been carc'fully culled to 
remove those* containing w'ords that would be likc'ly to be misunderstood. 

The next step was the sorting procedure, in w-hich a group of judges 
were asked to sort into ekwen piles the* 130 statc'Tuents, which had been 
mimeographed. At one c'nd were to be x^laced those statements favoring 
the church, at the othcT those opposed, and in pik' 0 the lu'utral state¬ 
ments. In the intcr\’ening spaces were to be placed those statcanents 
which the judges decid(*d were less and less or more' and more* favorable 
to the church. The objective here w^as to develop a scale from the judg¬ 
ments of those who were to take* the test or were' similar in background 
and opinion statc'ments to thexse w"ho would take it. It was thought thus 
to eliminate the artificial scales dcweloped wlu'ii those* of diffc'rent back- 

L. L. Thiirstonc' and E. J. Chaw, The Measurement of Attitude, Uiiivc^rsity of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, J929. Quoted by i)criiiission. 
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ground do tlic judging, as in the Allport-IIarlniaii test. Many judges 
supplanted few judges (tluTe were 300 in this test); judges of similar 
opinions sup])lanted possibly alit‘n judges. The results were then counted 
and worked out in a table of p(Te('ntag(‘S in accumulative proportions. 
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VW now hav(‘ a tabh' (the abo\e is a samph' ol 6 statc'ments out of 
the 130) in which th(‘ eumulathc' peret^ntages ol the judge's’ de'C'isioiis on 
I'acli ol the 130 statements appe'ar. That is, statc'inc'iit 3f) was plac'ed in 
classificatie)!! A (me)st favorable' U) c'hurc'h) b)* 10 pe'r cent ol the judge's, 
in classificatie)!! B b\ 41 ])eT c'ciit, (‘tc., but in this table' the' i)e'rcentagcs 
are' ace'umulatix e', that is, e'ach e'lassifiealie)n iiiehiele's all the* prece'ding 

OIK'S. 

The' ne'\t pre)ble’m w^as the' de'terminatie)ii of the scale value (base'd upon 
the jiulge's’ de'C'isiems) ol eaeli state’me'iit. ’’llu'se sc'.ile' \alue‘s we're dele'r- 
mine'el graphie ally fe)r eae'h state'ine'ut. The* giuphs wcje ])lotle'el from the 
accumulatixc ])re)poitie)ns as she)wn in the* aI)o\e table. ]u)r examj)le, 
state'ine'iit 39 re'ads, “1 be‘lie'\(’ tlie' church is absolute'K ne'cded te) ove'r- 
ce)me' the' te'iidency to indi\ idualism auel selfishness. It practic'cs the 
ge)lden rule fairly we’ll.” In the* judges' se)rting, 16 pen cent ce)nsielered 
this state'inent as expressing highe'st appre'eiatie)n of (he \ahu' e)i the 
chureh; 57 per ce'nt eemside're'el that it w\is e'itlu'r highe'st or ne'xt highest; 
e'tc'. In big. 4 we ha\e' a graidi she)w ing the cumulati\e pere'cntage's. 

On this graph the curse ere)sse‘s the' 50 per ce'ut leve'l at 1.8, anel this 
is assigned as the scale \alue' of this stateiiu’ut. Half of the judge's 
classifie'd this state'nu'nt as more laxnrable le)W'ard the church than 1.8, 
half as less fa\nrablc. 

The objeelive is to obtain a basis for sele'ction of statements about 
which the' judge's ha\e be'e’u in greaU'st agree'ine’iit and of state-ments 
which are e'xenly distribute-el alemg a scale from 0 te) 11, thus providing a 
te'st that e'eners the gamut of e'\pressie)ns of (!]hnie)n lre)m jiiost to least 
favorable te)W’ard the’ ehurc'h. The' graphs fe)r all the' 130 state'ments will 
show curves of many shapes. In the* case ol statement 39, the quartile 
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Fk;. 4. Attitude sc’ulc ^iiapli. (From 1^. L. Tliurstono .iiid E. J. The Measure’^ 

ment of Attitude, p. 37. Hej>r()diiced 1)> jKTimssion ol tlu* Unncrsitv ol CliicMgo l^iess, 
Chicago.) 


points for the curve' arc located at scale* values 1.3 and 2.6 n'sjH'ctivcl)'. 
Thiirstone labels the distance between thc.se* two ])oints 1.3, the () value, 
or the measure' of ambiguity of the statement. If the Q) value' is low, there 
is a higli de'grec of agrc'cme^ut aiuemg the judge's; il the (^) value is higli, 
the .statement is ve'ry ambiguems, the diffe're'ut readers having scattere'd 
their judgments. Sueli stateme'uts would be discarded. 

Ambiguous and irrelevant stateanents are* discarded. Those remain¬ 
ing of the 130 statements arc distributed at their scale-value' points along 
the scale from 0 to 11. The selc'ction of the (|uestions for the test is now 
made by deciding appre)\imate'ly how many statements are dc'sired and 
then selecting statements that are distribute'd by more or less uniform 
inteiwals along the scale. That is, if 22 statc'incnts are to be' usc’d, se*lect, 
in so far as possible, statements whose scale values are separated from 
one another by one-half a point on the scale. Such an iek'al distribution 
will not be possible, but it is to be approximate'd. In tbe Thurstone-Chav^e 
scale, 45 statements were retained. 

The 45 state'ments are then .shuffled and pre'sented as a test, in which 
the subject is to check every statement that expresses his sentiment to- 

Tluirstoiic determines the reliability of the scale values, develoiis an objc'ctivc 
criterion of ambiguity and of irrelevance. These procedures are described on pp. 
44-58 of the monograph cited. 
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ward the church. For scoring the n\siilts the procc'diirc is as follows: 
The scale value of ('ach of the 45 statements is known. Add the scale 
values of each of the statements eiKh)rsed ])y the su1)jeet. and calculate 
their arithnu’tic mean. The result is the subject's position on the scale. 
The authors felt justified in using this mean scale value ol the opinions 
endorsed ])y th(‘ subject as his position on the scale, since then' w(Te 
approximately the same number of opinions available for him to check 
in each class int(‘r\'al. The reliability of scoring thus \\as tested. If a 
group of 100 subjects take' such a test, the rc'sult will aj^pt'ar as 100 points 
on a scale line from 0 to 11. In conclusion, it may be* not(‘d that the selec¬ 
tion of e'le'vem divisiems in sorting and em tin* scale was an arbitrary 
chence. This inimbeT might ha\'e be'eai smaller; it piobabK ee)nkl not 
profitably have been larger. The' sorting judge's wenilel have bc'cn eem- 
fused. Howe've’r, this is a matter fe)r experimental de'te'rmination in c'aeh 
te'st. 

The basie* pre^blem in this, as in the* othe*r tests, is whethe'r attitiiele's, 
as e'xpressed in opinie)ns, are' units that may pre)fitably be handle'el cjuanti- 
tative'ly. Aside from this, the're' are ce'itaiu te'chnic'al e)bjeetions to the 
constructieni e)f the te'sts; the seniree' e)f matc'rials; the range' e)f those' ma¬ 
terials; the de'terniination of a scale'. The Thurstone' te'st largely e)ver- 
come's tlu'se pre)ble’ms. llowe’ver, certain e ritieisms have been made. (1) 
The' te'iielency e)f the' judge's te) place a state'ine'nt more irecpiently in the' 
e'lid pile's than in the' iiite'rme'diate pile's has bee'u called the “enel effect." 
This e'lid elTe'ct tenels to shorten the elistanc'e's be'twe'C'u the end state'ments 
and the aeljace'ut state'ine'nts so that in the final scale vsdues the middle 
state'ine'uts are furthc'r apart than the end state'mc'iits, although the e|uan- 
tilative' scale values may indicate an evc'n distributie)n. It has bee'u sug¬ 
gested that the' div isiem of all the' .state'ine'nts inte) those “lor" and “against'" 
and then furthe'r seating of each eategeiry would eliminate this ske'wing. "' 
(2) Whethe'r e)r neit a scale de'\e'le)pe'el by using erne group of judges 
is applie<ible to e|uite diflerent groups e)f subje'cts has been eiuestioned. 
To what c'xte'ut will the' judges’ attitudes affe'ct the scale? Seane differ¬ 
ences wc're feauiel in calculating thre'C inde'pendent seds of scale values 
fe)r ce'rtain state’ments of e)pinieai about the Negro: the first by Seaithern 
white sul)ject.s, the se'e‘e)nd b\' Neatheni siibje'C'ts pre’jndice’d in favor e)f 
the Ne'gro, and the third by Negroes.Although Thurstone and his 
students maintain that this faete^r is of little' importance, it remains to 
be investigated. (3) The time and labor involv^C'd in the eonstruc'tion of 

D. D. Droha, “Mrthod.s for Mi-asiiriap: Attitudfs,” I^ijchoL BtdL, 20: 309-323. 
D. Kalz and F. II. Alli)()rt, Students' Attitudes, p. 300, The Craltsinen Press, Ine., 1936. 

S. Hie(% Statistics in the StH'iaJ Studies, cliap. 11 and (‘orninentary, lliii\ersi(y 
of Pc'imsyh ania Press, Pliiladefidiia, 1930. 

K. D. Hinkley, “The Inflnenee of lndi^idllal Opinion on Construction of an 
Attitude Scale/’ Jour. Soc. Psychol., 3: 284-292. 
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a Thurstonc scale lias been discouraging to many. The sorting procedure 
is espt'cially laborious and tiin('-consuining, so that none but selected 
judges lia\'e beem effectively us(‘d. Instead of the sorting procedure, a 
mc^thod of rating on an eleven- or niiu'-point scale, printed in the left- 
hand margin of a mimeographed list of opinions, was suggested. It was 
maintained that a saving of more tlian 50 per cent in time is achieved. 
(4) We have noted the superiority of the Bogardus test to some other 
siinjile nonscalt'd t(\sts bc'cause Bogardus used concri'tt' situations rather 
than abstract formulations. Katz anti Allport suggest'd the development 
of a scale, using tla^ I'hurstone technicjiies, on which the scale continuum 
is one of beha\ior other than opinion.-'* 

Rensis Likert refined the 'niurstoue techni(|ue further by a scoring pro¬ 
cedure whereby a respondt'ut was asked to indicate' his agreement or dis¬ 
agreement M'ith res])cct to (*ach item, but in doing so also to inilicate the 
intensity of his attitude on tlu' item by rating. On each item h(' was asked 
to check his preferred jiosition on a fiM'-point scale from strong disagree¬ 
ment to strong agree'ment. Eac'h point on the scale was givt'n a inimcric'al 
value', say fremi 1 to 5, and the ineli\ielua] taking the' attiluele te'st ce)ulel 
them be score'd, first as te) his range* on the scale anel tlu'n b> a nunu'rical 
score eibtained by adding his rating scores. This preivided another elinien- 
sioii for the attitude scales.^^^ 

THE GUTTMAN SCAI.ES AND SCALOGRAM 

The Thurstonc tt'chnicpie anel the Like'rt refine'inent of scaling method 
assume that the items lie ale)ng a continuum and that the* ineli\i(hjal re- 
spemdc'iits attitude' range may be leicate^d on a sector of the* continuum. 
Louis Giittman’s proceedures, in his earl>' w'oik, wc're aimeel at the* ele'tc'r- 
minatioii of whc'thfn* the items to be use'd in a te'St were* re'ally scalable 
in the sense of lying along the attitude continuum or whethe'r the items 
fell to one side or the othe'r e)f the scale continuum.(hittman dc\ ise'd 
a system of ascribing value's to itemis in re'lation to the scale* so as to 
obtain through total scores the best pe)ssible scoring e)f the individual 
anel epiaiititative scale variable. Ilowe'ver, this x^rocedure did not exhibit 
a scale pattern and it was this pre)ble'in of x^atterning of attitude’s which 

Seashore and K. He'vne'r, Tiine-sa\ ing De^ice for the Coiistnietion of Atti- 
Ixide Seales/' Jour. Sac. Psychol., 3: 330 374. See also R. IJk(‘rt, S. Roslovv and 
G. Murphy, “A Siinplt» and Reliable Method of Scoring tlu‘ Thiirstone Attitudt* Seales," 
Jour. Sor. Psychol., 5; 228-238. 

Katz anel Alfiiort, op. cit., pp. 308-371. 

R. Likert, “A Teehnicpie for the MeaMiremeiit of Atlihides," Arch, of Pstfchoh, 
no. 140, 1932. 

With these Gnttman tests, another basic line of development in attitude measure¬ 
ment was instituted. L. Guttman, “A Basis for Sealing Qualitati\e Data," Am. Soc. 
Rev., 9: 139-150, 1944. 
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he later came to consider as of critical importance. Therefore, he aban- 
doiu'd tile emphasis on catt‘gory weights and values and turned to 
scalogram analysis.^- 

ATTITUDE, OPINION AND BEHAVIOR 

Expressions of opinion, no matter how recorded, ha\'(‘ frefinently 
been objected lo as indexes of attitude. It is urged that {onus of be¬ 
havior other than opinion will more reliably re\eal attitneU's. (Consider¬ 
able eontrox'ersy has ensiu'd from this dixision of opinion on \(Tbali/a- 
tions v(Tsns other forms of Ixdiavior as indicators of attitneU'. Like so 
many such c'ontroxc'rsic's, it has arisen in part from a willful misinter]ire- 
tation ol the opponents’ xac'wpoints and tcaans. Ex(‘n the most (‘nthnsiastie 
in\'(\stigator doexs not assume' that all attitude's arc' amenable' to mc'asurc'- 
ment b)' lan^uatrc' tc'sts. 1'hat eonxentional answers, rather than opinion 
exprc'ssions of all attitude's invobc'd, will usnallx be* L!;i\e'n to (|ne'stions 
de*aling with se'x re'lalions. mise'ege'iiation, re'ligion or anx otlic'r issue 
on xxhieli there haxe' be'en strict morc'S is ([uite cle'ar. 'The subjc'C't’s ra¬ 
tionalization, lathe'r than eonsc'ious dec'C'iition of the inxe'stigator, xvill 
usually be^ inclic'att'd. So basic' is this te'iicle'uex’ to gixe the' c'onx c'utional 
ansxvc'r that c'xe’ii anonymity may not modify the' subjec't's rc'sponsex 
Most inx'C'stigators haxe' assume*d that the* individuars hidde'u altitude, 
rathc'r than the' eonxe'ulional rc'sponsc' gixc'u in suc’h situations, is the' real 
attitude*. If bx’ “re'al” is mc'ant that xxdiic'h is more* likc'ly to result in ac¬ 
tion, it bx’ no means folle)xvs lliat the' indix idnal’s hidde n attitude* is more 
re'al than the eonxc'litional re'spemse'. Although usuallx more' xxilling to 
disclose’ the' eonxe'utional attitude and thus axoid antagonistic' rc'sponses, 
the indixa’dual may also be' much more' xvilling to act in aceordanc'c xx'ith 
that eonxe'utional attitude*. T hus ac'tion as xxc'll as o])inion is a fallible 
indication of all the attitude's inxadxa'd in a situation. As Thurstone' has 
maintained: 

There eeimes to niiiicl the* unc'crtainty ol using an opinion as an indc'X of 
attilncle'. The* man max’ he a liar. If he' is not inlenlionally misrepre senting his 

Tlie seojie, varie'tx’ and de*tails of scalogram anahsis arc* lieyond the space* e:>r the* 
fiiiu'tion of tl)is elt'senptioii. Imr de-laile-d dise'nssion. see L. (ailtinan, Sludirs in Soded 
Pstji'holof'if in W'orld Wnr II, Princeton PnivcTsity Pif'ss, Princeton, N J., P) P) -1050, 
vol. 1\5 ])]). 00-171; Cieeai, ()]}. rit.: Bemniors, oj). ( it., p]). 100 11. 

A nsefnl d('\ice' lor indicaling the* rank ord(*r ed holli the* responele'nts and fpieslion 
e'at(‘gori('s .so that the* ])atl('rn n.a> he* jriaphieally jae'se nled is llie* soak)ii;r,un hoaid. 
“In the* work of die Research Riaeieh, Inrorination and Education Di\'ision, Arnix’ 
Ser\i{*(‘ For(*('s, the* .standard te'chniepu* was a .scalogram hoard, cojislrnetc'd of inovahlc 
row^s and colninns on whiclt tie* 7 (*spons(‘s of the^ indi\ idnals oii e'ac'h ile'in could be* 
indicated, and tlu-n tlu’se men able* re^ws anti eolnnms matiipnlated in a manner to 
ac*hit*v(‘, it i^ossible, a patle'rn.” Remine'rs, op. cit., p. 100. The boards ordinarily con¬ 
sisted of JOO inew able w*ood(*n .strips, each strip containing 100 lioles, so that the board 
w*as eepiipiied to handle the re.sponses of 100 individuals on as main as 100 r(*spoii.ses. 
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real attitude on a disputed question, he may ncv('rthcless modify the expression 
of it for reasons of ('ourtesy, especially in those situations in which frank expres¬ 
sion of attitude may not be well received. This lias led to the suggestion that a 
man’s action is a safer index of his attitude than wluit he says. But his actions 
may also ho distortions of his attitude. A politician extends friendship and 
hospitality in overt action while hiding an attitude tliat h(' ex])resses more truth¬ 
fully to an intimate friend. Neither his opinions nor his overt acts constitute 
in any sense an infallible guide' to the' subjective' inclinations and preferences 
that constitute his attitude. Tlu're'fore we must remain content to use opinieins 
or other forms of ac'tion merely as indices of attitude. It must be* recognized that 
there is a disert'pancy, some error of measureme'ut, as it were, be'twt'cn the 
eipinion eir oveat action tliat we use as an index and the altitude that we inf(T 
from such an index. 

In everyday life the in(li\’iduars expressions of opinion are eonsid('recl 
a significant part of his behavior, ^\'e use these, as well as other t\'p(\s of 
behavior, as indieations of his attitudes. I'hey are; although we may 
misinh'rpret the attitudes involved or have an ineoinidete undt'rstauding 
of them. 

Wdic'D I read in Mandevilles Fahlc of ihc Bees that “I’Ik' poor have 
nothing to stir them up to b(* s(T\ieeablc' but their wants, which it is 
prudent to relie\'e, but foil) to c‘ure,'’ I imnu'diately assume a wdiole 
complex of attitude's in the author. Whc'ii an individual sa}S, or write.s, 
the awkw'ard but current phrase, “know'-how%" insti'ad of skill, ability, 
knowledge, information or some descriptive* eeiinbination of worels, I 
assume in him an attitude ot anti-inte*llee*tualism and of conformity to 
language fashion. When I read in Life niagazine that “The-re are' some 
real planners areiuiid-the old, hot-c*yc'cI New Deal types—wdio think tlu'y 
can rc'inake society into seiine kind of Uteipia,” I am justified in assuming 
sonic attitude's among Life's editeirs. But I am also justified in assuming 
attitudes from iieinveTbal indicators. If 1 assume an attitudc'-eomplex 
from the flamboyant, assertive, attention-de'inanding lU'cktie' of a Mieldle* 
WestcTii businessman, I may be wremg about the individual, but not 
about the values of his group. 

When expressions of opinion are' made the subject of organized analy¬ 
sis in opinion testing, they are fre'epu'iitly significant indicators of at¬ 
titude. And this would be admitted by those* who favor stressing other 
forms of behavior in a rese'areh program on attitude's. In discussing racial 
attitudes, in 1938, LaPic're wrote: 

For the conventional method of inc'.isnring social attitudes is to ask questions 
(usually in writing) w^hicb demand a verbal adjustment to an c'litirely symbolic 
situation. Because it is easy, cheap, and nu'chanical, the attiluclinal epic'.stion- 

Tlnirstone and Cliave, op. cit., p. 7. Quoted by pomiission of University of Chi¬ 
cago Press. 
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nairo is rapidly bocoiniii^ a major nK'lliod of socicdogical and sooio-psychological 
investigation. The t(‘clmiqiR‘ is simple. Thus from a liuiidred or a thousand 
resi)onses to th(‘ (pu^stion “Would you get up to give an ArriKaiian woman your 
seat in a strc'et-car?” tlit' invc'stigator thrives tlu* “attitude” of non-Annenian 
males toward Arm('nian femal(\s. Now tlu* (picstion may Ix' eonstrueted with 
elaborate skill and hidden with consummate eiiuning in a ma/,(* of su])ple- 
nientary or even irrelevant qiu'stions, yc't all that has be(Mi obtaiiuxl is a sym¬ 
bolic response' to a symbolic situation. The* words “Armenian woman” do not 
constitute an Arme'nian woman of flesh and blood who might b(‘ tall or squat, 
fat or thin, old or yojing, \\'(‘ll or poorly dressed who might, in laet, bt‘ a god¬ 
dess or just another old and dirty hag. And “yi‘s” or “no” is but a verbal re¬ 
action, and this do(‘S not involve* rising Iroin the s(‘at or stolidly avoiding the 
hurt eyes oi the' hypotlu'tieal woman and the dere)gatory stares e)l e)ther stre'e‘1- 
ear oe('U])ants.''‘^ 

WbeneveT possible', comparison and ce)rrelati()n of action and opinion 
as inelicating attitude's are* clearly eh'sirable*. Unfortunatc'lw thc're* arc as 
yet fc'w formal stuelie's that attcnnpt to show this re'lation. 

•*' R. T. LaPie're', “Attitudes \s. Actions." See Forces. 13:230-237. IVrmission to 
(luote granle'cl. A re'cenl discussion ina\’ be lonnd iti I). 1’. C.nnphell, “Indirc'et Ass(‘ss- 
inenl ot Social Allilndes," Fsiichol. FiilL. Jamiar\, 1050, pp. 15 11., and in I. K. 
Wesclile*!', “Iiidirc'cl Methods of Attitude Meaisure-ment,” Inl. Jour. Opin, and Alt. 
lies., ^ol. 4, pp. 200-228, 1050. 



CHAPTER 10 

Straw Votes, Polls and Pollers 


Public opinion is no mere aggn'gate of separate individual jndgnjc'nts, 
but an organization, a eoopcTative product of coinmunicMtion anti rt'cipro- 
cal inlliu'iiee. 

One wlio would understand pubbe opinion should distinguish clearly 
betwet'ii a tiue or mature oinnion and a ])opul.ir imjnession. Tlu' former 
retpiires earnt'st attention and discussion lor a considerable tim(% and wiuMi 
reached is signibcant, e\en if mislaktai. ... A ]H)pular imi)ression, on tlu* 
other hand, is facilt% shallow, tiansient, with th.it fieklent\ss .ind tatuily that 
used to be ascribt'd to th(‘ poiudai mind in gt^iuTak It is .malogous to the' 
iinconsidtTcd views and utterances of an individual, and the moie one 
.studies it the less seiiously lit' will takt^ it. 

Charles Horion C'oolly 

Although the attitudes of the members of large ])ublics cannot be (juanti- 
tatively measured in all their complexity, di\ersity and intmisity. certain 
aspects of attitudes and some range of intensits' ma\ b(‘ assumed through 
the recording and measuring of opinions. Attitude's are also assunu'd 
from the obsc‘r\ation of and n'eording of othcT than vt'rl^al behavior, 
but we an* conceriu'd here with the n'cording of opinions. No record 
of opinions is adequate* which does not hnid to accurate a,ssum])tions rc*- 
garding tlie attitudes which undcaiie the o])inions. 

There have* be‘en two fundamemtal preibleans invobed in the atte'inpts 
at the mc'asiirement of public e)pinie)n. The e)ne is the* de‘vele)pme*nt e)f 
attituele tests sufficiently coinprediensive tei include* at least the* meire Epi¬ 
cal attitude patterns of most of the individuals of a public. Anel signifi¬ 
cant publics today often nunibe*r millieins or score's of millions of indi¬ 
viduals. The other basic probk'in is that e)f ele*\ eloping sampling methods 
adequate to the task of reyxirting on large* publics by means of the small¬ 
est feasible re*presentati\e samjile. Oftem wielely diverge'iit attitudes moti¬ 
vating the same e'xpression of opiniem must be cli\'ulge‘d by the attitude 
test, and at times jiidilie'S numbe'ring millions must be rediice*d to a 
sample eif a few thousands. 

There are many problems of attitude recording, not all eif which are 
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soluble, and there are also the problems of sampling;, which will be 
solv(‘d eventually. The problem of ad(‘(|uate sampling is by far the simpler 
of the two. As \'eU it has not been eom]detely solved by th(^ pollers, but 
the proper sampling ol various publics on various questions is soluble. 
On the otluT hand, the problem of a comparable common demominator 
of opinions and imdtTl\ing attitude eompl("\(:‘S, a (‘ommon dtaiominator 
which ad(‘cpiat(dy rcdhxts the opinions and attitudes ol th(‘ members of 
large publics, is less leudily soluble and will ne\'er be recorded with 
comp1el(‘ aecuracN'. Attitude's an* (‘om])le\, variable' anel exte'usive'ly di- 
versilieel configurations in individual consciousness. More'ove'r, as pub¬ 
lics incre'ase in si/e anel are' le'ss bennoge'iieous in mind-lib', the attitude 
scale's are more' ditfie ult te) b)rmulatf‘. TTowe'xe'r, the're' is no reason to de¬ 
sist from the' atte‘mj)t te) rcc'orel attitude's through measuring opinie)ns, 
e*s])C'ciall\ the opinieins of sain])les ol large publics e)n public issue's. For 
it is on just those' ejue'stions e)l ge'ue'ral significanc'c that attituele patte'rns, 
liiniteel in numbe'i* and elisee'inibK' similar, are to be' fe>und. It is, the're- 
iorc', easie'r te) re'corel o]^inie)ns conee'ruing a political eandielate or an issue 
of publie’ pe)lie'y than it is to finel a re'])ortable' C'ommon elc'ne)minate)r in 
a literary group about the' lite'iary me'rits e)f an author, in the opinions 
of ])aint('rs abe)ut the worth e)f a (e'llow craftsman, e)r in the' opinions of 
membe'rs of othe'i* highh indi\ielualistic gre)nps. The attitudes are textured 
me)re' similarls' on publie' issue's bc'cause' the' se)uree*s e)f infe)rmatie)n are 
disci'i’iiiblv c'hannek’d, e'S])eciall\ tlire)ugli the' mass ce)mmunication media. 
Similar ineloe'trination, training and e'xpe'rie'nce form c'ommon attitudes 
Also most jHiblic issue's imohe' ('xe'iitual action and the' numbe'r of alter- 
nati\es in aetie)n are usualK' ejuite’ limite'd. 

The' pe)l]e'rs have* be'C'Oine ine're'asingly e'xpc'i't anel ha\e contributed 
much (e) the sam]:)ling e)f large' publics (tlu'ir e'lrors in 1948 and in 1952 
were neil predominanth' sampling e'rre)rs), but the* pedlers have' adeled 
little or nothing to significant attituele rese'areh. Aeade'mic research on 
attitude re'cordiug has, in ge'ue'ral. pie)\iele d instrume'iits too cnmbe'rsomo 
fe)r commerc'ial application e)r fe>r the' te'sting of large, general publics. 
But whe'ii the re'fine'el re'sults of these twe) areas of re*se'areh are' fruitfully 
combine'el, we’ shall be ue’ar to at Ic'ast a partial seie’iice' of public e)pinion 
me'asure'nu'ut. W e ma\ be (juite hope'ful e'e)ne'e'rning the s]ieeely iinprove- 
me'ut e)f the’ sam])1ing nu’thods eif pe)llers anel e)the'r e)pmie)u measurers 
anel we shoulel be* cautiously sanguine eonce'riiing impreweme'ut in at¬ 
titude rece)rd-taking. 

EARLY S1RA\V VOTES AND POLLS 

Neither mature'el, signific'anl public opinions ne)r numerous popular 
impressions are to be' found e\\teusively in .stable, relatively static societies. 
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There, social custoins, beliefs and convictions are inculcated by training, 
precept and example from earliest cliildhood. The controversial, at least 
on loublie issues, is at a minimum among masses ot the simpler peoi^les. 
Such unity of mind-life has produced both the great popular ideologies 
of the past, usually logical and well-integrated thought systems perfected 
in their long evolution, and, also, some of the outstanding material ob¬ 
jects symbolizing that mind-life, monuments to human integration, fore¬ 
thought and eon\’ietions. Early in this century, Henry Adams stood be¬ 
fore one of Europe’s great cathedrals with a friend. “He asked me,” Adams 
wrote, “wh)' it is we can no longer build such piles.” 1 n'plied, “Men in 
those days had con\ictions. \W moderns ha\e opinions and it re(|uires 
something more than an opinion to build a (Gothic cathedral.” Periods ol 
limited opinion do not have need lor the recorders ot opinion, for the 
straw-vote takers and pollers, for tlit' study ol opinions as important 
plamomena. 

However, in the United States of the mid-twentieth century, popular 
opinions and imprc'ssions hav e b(‘come more nunuTous than at any period 
in history. It is a time of maximum flux in cultural values, of opinions 
rather than con\ ictions and beliefs. There is a complexity of social organi¬ 
zation and process uniinagined even a half century ago. The mass com¬ 
munication media are the artc'rial flow of the pulsing life of modern 
opinion. And, during tlu' past two centuries in the Western world, a 
political and educational philosophy has (‘merged which has stressed the 
significance of popular opinion. Tht* increasing animation, intensity and 
div^ersity of opinion has b('(‘n view('d with conc'crn by many groups. 
Publicists, politicians, th(‘ various types of publicity and public-relations 
representative’s, tlu‘ leaders of the nunu^rous special-interest groups and 
many others increasingly hav c wanted to know the* presc'iit state* of public 
opinion on matters pertaining to their interests. 

There were many opinions to be recorded, there were many groups 
wishing to ascertain the'm and, latterly, there* were supposexl to be social 
science methods for recording attitude's and opinions. And the theory of 
sampling large imive’rses had de*ve'lopeel to the point whercj its application 
to the large political and mass publics was considered feasible. The ap¬ 
plication of such sampling occurred in the miel-193()’s when the com¬ 
mercial pollsters, or, as they later preferred to designate themselves, 
pollers, began reporting in priv^ate anel, on some issues, in public about 
the state of popular opinion. But, before the pollers, there were the straw- 
vote takers and market surveyors and, before that there was the inejuisi- 
tive, intelligent individual going about asking eiucstions. For polls of 
public opinion have been taken in some fashion whenever leaders or 
anyone else wished to know the opinions of a public. The epicstioners 
might go about talking to individuals at random, but astute and knowl- 
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edgeabk* qiiestioiUTs would begin to talk to r('preseiitativ(i indi\'iduals. 
Ill small publics this informal selection usually could be adeipiately repre- 
sc'iitative without elaliorate analysis of the composition ol the* public. On 
the basis of personal experienc'i' and observation the (pu'stioner could 
know who represented whom. For ccaituries leaders have becMi polling 
the opinions of th(‘ir followers on the relatively few issues ol their day. 
But usually such (piestioning was not \ery systematic as to the (piestioiis 
or the sampling of the publics, when'as the polk'rs, since 1935, have 
systematically made sek'cti\e samples of publics, often ol national scope, 
and of publics whose members w(‘re greatly di\ (M*sifi(^d as to status, age, 
location, knowledge and otht'r significant criteria. In n'porting public 
opinion, tlu' pollcTS have contributc^d representative sampling oltc'n of 
an amazingly accurate cpiality, but they ha\(‘ not always added anvthing 
to the significant (juestioning ol individuals fre(tuentl\ achi('V(‘d by their 
predecessors. 

Thus, throughout the period during which public opinion has been 
eonsiderc'd significant, thcTC ha\e bcxai tho.sc* who souglit to discovtT w'hat 
that public o])inion was and, also, to estimate* how" pc'ople would bc'have 
as a rc'sult of their opinions. Throughout the political history of the 
United State's, political k'adership has been c'stimating x’otes on the* basis 
of straw vote's and polls, w'hile, during the past sevc'nty-fi\’(' )’ears, the 
nc'w^spaperman has bc'cn tc'sting his skill as a ])r(‘dictor on the basis of 
interview's with a sample of the gc'ueral public.’ A poll, originally mean¬ 
ing “head," hence, ‘'a person," has come to refer to a listing, a c'ounting, 
an enumerating or a regi.stering of the jK'r.sons of a ]niblic, or, again, a»a 
ascertaining of the sentiments or opinion of the members of a public. 
The rc'prc'sc'iitative sampling procedun' in public* opinion snrvc'ying is now 
calk'd polling. Somew^hat earlier, polls on ptTsons, candidates and issues 
w^ere frecjuently referred to as straw polls. “A straw vote is an unofficial 
canvass of an ek'ctorate to dc'termine the cli\'ision of popular sc'iitiment 
on public issues or on candidate's for public offiee."This may be an 
inclusive canvass, but ordinarily it is conduetc'cl by some type of sampling. 
Thus *Ty testing a small sample, they have gained knowdedge about a 
larger whole. The straws ])oll applies this principle to the measurc'inent 
of political sentimc'iit. In a prc'election poll, the voting intc'ntions of a 
few citizens arc* ascc'itained in order that it may be known how^ the great 
mass of people are likc'ly to \^ote." 


^ Sc*c C. E. Robinson, Straw Votes, Columbia Uni\(Tsit>’ Press, New York, 1932, 
(‘baps. 1 and 2. In tlie 1928 (’lection, Itobinson fij^iiK’s the 1928 a^(‘Ta^e (‘rror for 
16 stat(' pn’dietions as 7 p('r e(’nt. The estimates of newsi^apcTmen on presid(’nlial 
elections slH)W(’d axerajK' (Trors ranging from 9 to 22 i^er cent. 

“ Ency. Soc. Sci., ]>. 417. 

R(43insoii, op. cit., p. 46. 
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The detailed history of the straw polls of the nineteenth century re¬ 
mains to be written. Here and there one may note instances of early polls 
by nevvspaptTs or organizations, but polling does not yet have the status 
and dignity which stimulates historical research into every incidental 
detail of its ninete(nith-c('ntuiy record. However, the lack of historical 
monographs is of no espt'cial significance to those who are concerjied 
with polling in terms of its significanc-e in cultural history and not in 
terms of completcnc'ss in the compilation of historical trivia, l^'or polls 
become significant, not in tenns of sporadic iiistanc^es wdiich may be 
unearthed by exploration in the files of a few crumbling newspapc'rs, but 
when the polls are really im])ortant to leadership and to mass publics. 
In the 182()'s the straw polls w^ere not thus signific'aiit; in the 1920’s they 
had become so. “The straw x^oll began as an intermittcMit practice* in 
U.S. journalism in 1824. In that year, the Harrisburg Pcnnsijlvanian sent 
out reporters to in([uir(* among the citizens of Wilmington, D(*laware, 
whether they wen* going to \ote for Henry C^lay, Andrew Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams or William II. (Jrawlord for ])r(\sident.” ‘ During the* next 
seventy-five vt'ars, newspapers, for example, tlu* Boston Globe and the* 
New York Hcrahb conduct(*d some straw pe)lls. lloweveT, they w^e're ne)t 
representative sample* surveys. In 1855 the president of the Maryland 
Agricultural Society ‘'proposed a plan for making a poll of fanners as 
one means of obtaining nunc accurate infe)rmation eni cre)p conditions. 
Such information was necd(*d, he believed, because* dealers and specu¬ 
lators were reaping large j^rofits through circulatie)n e)f false rumors on 
the prospective* size* e)f crops and thre)ugh proelue'crs’ ignorance of cre)p 
values.’’Although few returns were received in this particular instance, 
it w^as the first of several attemipts made before the Department of Agri¬ 
culture began its reports in 1866. Now information is colle'cte*d for that 
Department, and polls of some eipinions are taken from rc'cords of over 
600,000 voluntary farm reporters and about 2()(),0()() nonfan n repmters, 
such as merchants and millers. But, the straw-poll taking of the nine¬ 
teenth century w'as incidental and ephemeral. 

Claude E. Robinson has written the only extensive and significant 
monograph on the straw polls of the period 1900 to 1930, but discussion 
of the polls and pollers since 1935 has produced an extensive literature.^’ 

4 Ency. Brit., *Tuhlic Opinion Sar\c>s p. 744. 

H. W. Henderson, "An Early Poll,” Pub. Opin. Qtiar., 0: 1: 450. 

Since January, 1937, tlie Public Opinion Quarterly aloiu' lias printed more' than 
100 articles on the polls. A hihliograidi}' based on all pi'riodicals sinei' lf)37 would 
include, I lK‘lic\e, more than 8,000 it(‘ins, lliirinj^ this iK'riod, tluTe have also bcH'n 
published about a dozen books d<*aling exclusivc'ly with the polls or the results of polls, 
one of the most critical of i>olls and pollers bc*ing The Pollsters, by Lindsay Rogc'rs, 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, in 1949. 
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Straw voles employinj^ the principle ol sampling have been conducted in the 
United States sin(‘(‘ the t'arly lOOO’s, chiefly by newspapcTS and periodicals. 
Among the outstanding sponsors have been the Cliiea^o Journal'(Idicr the 
Daily Titnes), th(' Chieaf^o Tribune, the Cineinnati Enquirer, the Columbus 
Disf}ateh, the Ilearst jjt‘ws])ai)ers, the New York II( raid, tlie New York Daily 
Netrs, the Salt Lake Tribune, the Seripps-lloward newspaj^ers, and, among the 
m.iga/ines, tli(‘ Farm Journal, the Literary Digest and the Pathfinder. The polls 
of th{* fl('arst news])a])ers, th(‘ Nctr York JJerald and tlu* IMinurij Digest have 
bec'u n.itional in seo])e.'^ 

Th(\s(' ('ally polls wctc' concc'rnc'd primarily with candidates, although a 
few of tln'iii, e.sp(‘(‘ially the JAferary DiiS^est ])olls, dealt, at time's, with 
issiK’s. Tlu' Companion poll, sponsored by th(' Woman's Home Companion 
since J935, has eondnete'd many polls and has had paiic'ls ol 1,()()() to 
1 500 members who rej'iorte'd pc'riodieally on th(' topics polk'd. The lu'ws- 
papers eoiidiu ted straw polls be(‘ause the n'sults w^'rc' a kind of election 
news which intt'rc'stt'd rc'adeis and at time's built (‘ircnlations. 

The'se' early polls we're eondnete'd in s('\(’ral w^a)’s, by ballots, printed 
in the newspape'rs or magazines, which could lie clipped and returned 
1))' the' re'ade'r who chose to do so, by ballots k'lt in stores, and by iiiteT- 
views. Jt w a^ soon found that ])e)lls b> clippe'd ballots could be and often 
w^e're' iin^alidated b> arek'ut partisans wdio se'iit in large' numbers of ballots 
in orde'r to make a good showing for their CtUididate. The' Uc'xall Drug 
Stores eondnete'd a number ol straw polls b) plac ing ballot boxes in tlu'ir 
store's throughout the country. Some ol the* Jie'w spajx'rs usc'd reporters to 
iiitervic'W ])assers-by on the' strec'ts, in store's anel e'lse'wdicrc', or by going 
from house' to house, I’hc' house -to-house' me'thoel k'd to the' first attempts 
to achie\e a ge'uuine'K re'pre*se'ntati\x* cross se‘etie)n of ^ oters, for it was 
soon discove're'd that the' rc'sults varie'd gre'atl) fremi one se'C'tion of a city 
to anothe'r. Using onU' a rough approximation of an accurate' cross sec¬ 
tion, as it w^ould be de'velopc'el toehu, the' ile arst new^spa[)ers eondnete'd 
polls in 1924 and 192S which fore'ca.st the' re'snlts of the' pre'side'iitial elec¬ 
tions in those' yc'ars with a re'latiAcl) small margin ol c'lTor, an c'rror 
amounting to ahead fi\e pe'rceiitage jxhnts in 1928. 

All of the'se e*arl\ ])olls invobed and inte're'stc'd only a small inoportion 
of the ]K)])ulation and wx're not functionally important in the political 
process, as the polls since 1936 have be'come. Nor wx're thc'y infleiential 
on the' opinions of major jniblics on othe'r issues. But various iutc'rc'sts 
were' deve'loping wdiich were' to gi\e tlic straws polls more influential 

C. K. Ilobinson, article on the “Straw Vol(*” in tli(' Ennn'lojxiedia of the Sodal 
S('ienres, llis ni(>nngr;ij>h, Sttair Vofcs\ was pnhlisliccl in 1982, and liis article, 

“Rece'nt D('\ (lopnu'nts in tlu' Straw Poll Pield,” in Pub. Ojiin. Qnar., 1: 8; .56, and 

i: 4: 42-52, contains his discussion of the' ])criod preceding and insl afte'r tlu' first 
c'oninic'rcial indls hy Ccoigc Ciallnp and Elmo Renx'i. 
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backers and an expanded audience. Newspapers, periodicals and other 
commercial interests, lunang become accustomed to the market survey, 
began to bombard people with straw ballots and increasingly to solicit 
opinion expressions on issues. The political utility of reasonably accurate 
straw polls seemed ('vident to many political leaders. It was possible that 
the poll results could bt‘ used lor propaganda. The possibility of popular 
interest in polls aroused publicists. And commercial inter(‘sts had many 
uses for poll results. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST POLLS 

The number ol intervic'ws or ballots in tlu' early polls was small. At 
most, hundreds or thousands of people responded. Betwi'en 1916 and 
1936, TI}C Litcrdrij Digest, most famed poll of its pt'riod, maik'd tens of 
millions ol ballots to the people of the linit(‘d States. On a single ek'ction, 
that of 1936, o\er 10 million ballots were sent out and 2,376,523 were 
returned. The si^oiisors gained in publicity, advertising, circulation and 
reader interest, until the deback' of 1936, when T//r Lif('rcinf Digest 
prophesied a laindon victory with 370 (electoral votes, whereas Uoos(‘\(*lt 
won 523 out of a possible 531 \otes. On issues, the O/gr.v/’v polls on the 
bonus and on prohibition were the most extensive and best publicized. 
Polls on opinions concerning prohibition wc're condnctc'd in 1922, 1930 
and 1932. In 1922, ballots wt're mailed to 8 million telephone owners, in 
1930, to 20 million automobile and telephone owners (a]')j)ro\imately 5 
million returned the ballots), and, in 1932, to about the same number. 

The mailing lists of The Liieranj Detest were compiled from telephone 
directories and automobile registration files. Its circulation list contained 
ov^er 20 million names. In the polls on candidates for the years 1916, 1920, 
1924 and 1928, The Literary Digest polls showed an average plurality 
error of 20, 21, 12 and 12 per cent." These* straw polls were unreliabk* 
because the) did not obtain an accurate cross section of the voting 
population. 

Many questioned the accuracy of the Di^esTs polls before 1936. It was 
noMl that this poll depended neither on a random nor a weighted 
sample. The Digest's circulation of mailed ballots was based on consid¬ 
erations other than true sampling, in that the automobile* and telephone 
lists were more suitc'd to a commercial purj)ose of the D/gc.s/, that is, of 
sending out publicity material to subscribers to the Digest 

(which was often sent in tlie same envelope with the ballot), than for 
obtaining rc'plies from a complete cross section of x^otc'utial voters. Aca¬ 
demic social scientists, market-research analysts, and the just-emerging 
commercial pollers all criticized The Literary DigesCs i3rocedures before 

8 Robinson, Straw Votes, p. 72. 
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the election of 1936. The rc'asons for its anticipated errors were explicitly 
stated. The mailing lists disproportionately represented the npper-inconie 
strata of th(‘ voting population and the loweT-income strata would, under 
the conditions of 193h, disproportionately appc'ar at the polls. Moreover, 
even of those who rccei\(‘d the' D/gc.v/’.v ballots, the rctunu'd ballots would 
ct)ine in larger proportions from those in the upper economic and educa¬ 
tional levels of the lists usc‘d. And furthernion', under the conditions of 
1936, as Archibald (aosslc}’ noted: 

3’1jc‘ Digest its millions of post cards offea's an ideal jiK'dium lor an ex¬ 
pression ol i)rot(\st. In 193(5 anti-H()os(‘V(‘lt feeling ran liigli in n])per inc'ome 
classes. Thos(' who h.i\(’ not made np their minds liow to vote, thos(‘ who have 
no strong l('(‘lings about the candidaU's. and those who are of minimum intelli- 
g(Mice an' less a[)t to read and return the D/grsf ballots than are thost' who 
possess an urgent desiu' to registei their o]nnions.'' 

Aware of the n()nrc]n'cs('ntativc natun* f)f the Digest's mailing lists, after 
a prc'tc'sting of tin* xoting intentions of various income groups, Ccorge 
Ciallup, just eiiK'rging as a (‘omnu'icial pollster, was able to j)redict within 
oiK' p('rcentagc point tin" 7)/gc.sA’ probable error before tlu' /)/gr.s*/’.9 
ballots \\(‘rc cvc'ii mailed to their public. In 1933 Dr. Chdlup had organ¬ 
ized th(' American Institute* of I’ublie Opinion and assernbh’d a staff to 
conduct polling on the* basis of r(‘prcsc‘ntati\e sampling. In 1936 the In¬ 
stitute's staff hael gremn aware tliat political se*ntiincnt was \ar\ing strik¬ 
ingly with different income* lends. In the final cdcction returns of 1936 
Preside'nt Hoosevclt rcccise'd f)0.2 p(*r ce'iit of (he popular \ote, while The 
Literarif Digest pre'dicted 40.9 pe^r (‘('iit for Roosewedt and 59.1 per cent 
for Lande)n. ^lore'o^cr, the Diiie^l pre'dicte*el 161 e’le'ctoral \otcs for Roose- 
vedt and 370 for Landon. The Kk'cteaal Cadh'ge \oted 523 for Roosevelt 
and 8 for Lande^n. Afte'r twa'iit)' years of popular intcTe'St and dexelopment 
of some* faith in the “/lige'.v/ polls," this fiasco in pre'dietion w^as a v(Ty 
serious blow^ to a pcrie)elica1 already greatly weakened by Time. It soon 
C(‘as('d publication. 

TIk* Di^iesi had not used a re^pre'sentative sample, a cpiota sample, an 
area sample, or c^'('n a random sample. Its unrepre'sentative but extensive 
mailing lists wa*rc* inadccpiatc to reflect the politic*al alignments of 1936, 
wdien economic’ intc'rests were more important than in any edection after 
Rr>’an’s C'ampaign of 1896. Archibald Ca'ossle\', who in 1936 w^as already 
a market researchcT and polk’i* of long experience, shortly after the elec¬ 
tion summari/C’d tbe* (jualities of th<’ ideal poll as he then conceived it: 

A. M. (aosslcy, “Straw Polls in 198f5,” Puh. Opin. Qiiar., 1:1: 25. 

’<>hj this discussion of the polls I shall n'fcr to jicrcc'ntagc' i:Knnts of error. If a 
poller ])redi(‘t.s tlnit a (‘andidate \\ill r('e('i\e 40 iK’r c‘<*nt of the \ot(' and the election 
c;iN es 48 pt'r etMit to the candidate', th(' poller’s ('rror is not 8 p('r cent. It i.s ^isths 
or 16.6 pt'r cent t'n’or. 
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First, it must be flexible. Its basis must not be an outdated mailing list. It 
must be so designed that it can be adjusted readily if nt'w information such as 
registration figures becomes available during its course. As a i^art of its flexi¬ 
bility, it must reveal enough about the individual voters, and about individual 
cities and towns, economic groups, ('te., to permit adjustment when' needed. 
Second, a fairly small sample will work properl>' in all but close states. Third, 
th<' distribution of the sam])le is of x^araiuount importanc'c. Fourth, it sho\ild not 
be cumulative, but repeated in similar cross sections at intervals to show trends. 
On all these counts the Literary Dif^est method is outmoded.^ ^ 

After 1936, the principle of sampling of a representative cross section was 
no longer disputed, but th(' battles over wbat constitutes a rc'presentative 
sample (juite properly became central. 

For two decades The Literary Di^fcst, more than any other ag(‘ncy or 
publication in the United States, interested millions of readers in straw 
polls. Sometimes their predictive accuracy was high, as in the 1932 elec¬ 
tion wlien tiny mad(i one of the l)est forc'casts in the history of ])olling. 
Their blunderbuss methods could not al\Na>'s fail, but the method was 
obviously fallacious in many respects. Howcvct, the historiaii of polling 
must note that the Digest did arouse* a widespread public interest which 
was inherited and quickly ex])and(*d by the new polling researchers work¬ 
ing for the new^spapers, periodicals, prixate intc'rest-groups, distributive 
industries and governmental agencies. The Digrs*/ polls centt'red the at¬ 
tention of many statistical and other experts on the x^roblems of polling. 
In the year preceding its debacl(\ the Digest was the indispensable target 
of many zealous critics, many of whom came to serve that uncomfortable 
role themselves in 1948. The Digest polls were* a protracted stage in the 
dex^elopment of straw polls. They w(*re supers(*ded by more exact, but by 
no means invariably accurate, sampling methods. 


REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLE SURVEYS 

Straw-vote taking by commercial concerns, politicians and j)erjodicals 
was a limited and certainly an incon.seqnential activity as a commercial 
business. Market research, public opinion polls and associated research 
activities have become a large' business, with an estimated current gross 
annual income for the industry as a whole of from 30 to 60 million dollars 
a ycar.^^ The results of only a small portion of this monumental re'search 

Crossley, op. rii., p. 27. 

I cannot verify this figure and do not believe that anyone has a very exact esti¬ 
mate, but during 1949 the larger amount was mentioned in the discussions at the 
conclaves of the exixTts. The figure of 30 million is taken from the business columns 
of Newsweek, Nov. 15, 1948. 
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activity arc made public. The great bulk of the studies and results have 
been prepared for ]irivat(‘ coiuinercial t'literprisc's and for gov('rnniental 
and other admiuistrali\'(‘ agencies. Much of the go\'eniinental material 
has been marked for r(‘k'as(' at a later date, but most ol the eorporation 
market-res('arch material is private propcTt)’, unlikely to b(' releasc'd. 

Only a very small portion of th(* total x^ublic ox)inion and attitude 
research deals with j^olitical and social issiu‘s, although th('se are the only 
studies of which the general reading public is informed as they peruse 
the news columns x)n'x:)ar(xl by the American Institute of ru])lic Opinion 
or read the residts ol a Forlinic sur\'cy. In addition to this ])olling ac¬ 
tivity, the principal fitdds of commercial research are, as Albeit Blanken¬ 
ship has notc'd: (1) advertising copy testing, (2) evaluation of adver¬ 
tising appeals, (3) inotises lor purchasing, (4) nu'dia measurcMuent, tliat 
is, the relative' elleclivcness of advertising for a piarticMilar x'>**educt in 
various tyx)es ol iiu'dia, (5) jiroduet resc'arch, which incliuh's consumer 
opinion of the' product, its uses, the way it is iiackag(‘d, etc., (6) move¬ 
ment of branded goods and causes for shifts, (7) tc‘sting of sales methods 
and (8) x)id)lic-re]ali()ns studies. In this extensive and costly research 
field, there has develox)ed a vested interest in the x^oller’s public repu¬ 
tation for aeeurac)’, notably on election predictions, and his rejiutation 
among his business corporation customers. In No\ ember, 1948, tho.se 
rex)utations suffered, and some* mark(‘t-research men, notably Archibald 
Crosslcy, questioned the business wisdom of election x^redictions by those 
who were market researclK'rs. The various ty’x:)c‘s of market 

research and other t)p('.s of commereial xxdling remain the most extensive 
and by far the most profitable' activit) of the xxillers. 

Polling on political and .social i.s.sues and on candidates for election 
developed rapidly after 1935. The xKillers wdio succeeded the straw-vote 
takers used some purported rcx')r(\sentativ(' samj)le, at first cjuite g('nerally 
the quota sample, a prox^ortional selection from all major grouxxs in the 
population. Aftc'r 1935, area sampling w^as us('d increasingly. 

George Gallup began exi:)('riinenHng with nationwide canvasses on political 
and social issues in Februaiy, 1934, and in th(‘ following year organized the 
Americ'an Institute’ of Public Opinion. This leportorial agciicy has been con¬ 
ducting x^olls continuou.sly since October, 1935, and through Publi.shcrs Syndi¬ 
cate, has rclcasc’d its rc'sults w’cckly throughout the country. The Fortune Quar¬ 
terly Survey wiis dcv(iop('d early in 1935 by Paul T. C4ierington and Elmo B. 
Roper, Jr. It has sinc’c aj^pcau'd (‘very third month as a leading feature of the 
magazine Fortune. The (Tossky Poll w^as brought out by Archibald M. Crossky 
for the King Features Syndicate during the 1936 x^^^^^^kkiitial campaign. Pri- 

A. B. Blankcnshi]^, Consumer and Opinion Research, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1943, pp. 6 ft. 
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marily an election poll, the canvass was discontinued after the November 
balloting. 

But Oosslc) s research organization returned to election prediction and 
published predictions on the national elections of 1940, 1944, 1948 and 
1952. 

All of these j3ioneer pollers began polling on political, economic and 
other social issues after years of experience as inarkel-research men. 
During the 192(rs, market research expanded rapidly in many fields, but 
it was the development of saini)ling consumer, or potential consumer, 
publics that led to polling on public issues. Tlu‘se pollers, as market- 
research men, knew the principles of scientific sampling which had been 
used successfully in market research for a (piarter of a cc'ntui*)^'. But the 
sampling problems were more complex when the opinions were sought 
from larger and more div(TS(‘ publics. In the' first Fortune article on the 
polls which appeared in the July, 1935, issue (thus permitting Fortune 
to claim a few months' seniority on the other ])ollers whose* first pub¬ 
lished materials appeared somewhat later), Paul T. (dierington and Elmo 
Roper state that: 

The possibility of treating i^ublie opinion as the* steel people treated the ore 
trains at I libbing, sampling ev'eiy tenth car, had simply never oecnrrc d to the 
popular mind. . . . No one*—and least of all the* journalists-seems to have 
remarked that what the advertis(*rs had develoi)ed was a meehanism adaptt*d 
not only to the selling of toothpaste but to the plumbing ol the public mind. 

However, the idc'a was a normal extension of their work and medhods, 
and not a brilliant and original invention by Elmo Rox^er, Ck^orge Calliij), 
Archibald Crossley or any of tlu* less well-known figure's among the 
X^ollers. George Ckdlui). after some years as a t(*a(‘her of jonrnalism, 
became Research Director of the publicity firm of Young and Rubicam 
in 1932. He organized his American Institute of Public Ox)inion in 1935, 
and in October of that year he released a public* opinion survi*y to a 
group of Sunday nc'wsjoapers. After a few years, he was relc'asing the 
results of the Institute's polls several times a week to over a hundred 
daily and Sunday newsxiax^ers. Galluji’s polls became a n(‘w kind of jour¬ 
nalism. Archibald Crossley, who in 1926 established (Crossley, Inc'orpo- 
rated, a commercial research organization which for years was best known 
for the Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting, has remained through the 
years primarily a comm(*rcial research man who incid(*ntally engag(*d in 
political polls. However, his market-research-developc'd skill has b(*en c'vi- 
denced by the fact that his forecast was closer to the actual result at times 
than any other forecast of an election. In the x^residential (‘lection of 1944, 

C. E. Robinson, “Recent Dc^ elopments in the Straw-Vote Field,” Pub. Opin. 
Quar., 1: 3: 46. 
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Crossley iincl(‘restimatcd the Roosevelt electors by 78 and Gallup by 140, 
while Roper, though \'ery accurate* in forecasting the* popular vote, made 
no prediction of the t‘leetoral vote. Crossley’s results were* published in 
the* Heart lu'wspapc'rs and other subscribing pa]>ers. 

In addition to the Roper, Gallup and Crossley organizations there arc 
seor(\s of organizations engaging in various kinds of polling and public 
opinion rc'seareh. “It has l)('(‘n estimated that thre'c hundn'd organizations 
in New York City alone an* engaged in some* ty])e of public opinion 
measure'inent, il those* phase's e)f markc'ting re'se'areh dealing with attitudes 
are ineludc'd.'’ Further, “Many industries have* large research staffs of 
their e)wn, a j')art e)f whose funetiem is the se)un(ling e)f public e)pinie)n.” 
All)e*rt Rlanke*nship has elassifienl the principal types e)f e)rganizatie)ns e'li- 
gage'd in polling and x^ublie e)pinie)n research as: (1) public e)pinion 
survey age'iicie's, such as the (kdlup euganization, (2) ee)inine*reial re- 
se'arch e)rganizations of which there are a vast number doing many dif¬ 
ferent kinds ol work, (3) advertising ageneie's, (4) publishing firms, 
(5) manuraetiirers, such as the market-rese*areh dc‘i)artme‘nt e)f Pre)ete’r 
and (iambic, (6) publie-rc'latiems firms, (7) trade* associations, (8) the 
fe'de'ial and state g()\ (‘riime*nts, (9) e*nelowe*el e)rganizations, such as the 
Office of Radio Re'se'areh, until 1950 elire'cte'd by Dr. Paul Lazarsfe'ld, or 
the* National Opinion Re‘se*areh (ie*nte*r at the Unive'rsity e)f Cihic'ago, and 
(lOj eolle'gc's and uiiive'isitie's, such as the Washington Public Opinion 
Laborateuy.^"’ 

The're are twe) eugani/ations, beffh endenve'el, which for some years have 
bec'ii engage'el in che'cking, cTiticism and re*\ iew e)f the work of the ce)m- 
uK'reial i)olling e)rganizations, as well as in conducting polls themselv(*s. 
They are the* Offic'e* ol Public Opinie)n Re'se'areh, which was e)rganizeel at 
PriiK'e'te)!! Unive'rsity in 1940, anel National Opiniem Research Ciente'r, 
lemneleel in 1941 In a grant frenn the Fie*lel Fenmdation. The* NORCi was 
lex*ateel fe)r five* years in De'uver anel the*n was moved to the Unixersity 
of (lineage). The OPOR has engage'el in extensive research, especially on 
the pre)ble*ms e)f the* le)rmatie)n ol ]3ublic opiniem and the predffe'ins in¬ 
volved in se'tting the* issue's in pedling and in ([uestiem weeding. This 
e)rganization has stuelied the* issue's inve)lve*el in inteTvde'wing anel the prin¬ 
ciples e)f sampling, e*spee ially size and re*pre*se*ntati\'eness e)f sample's. In 
aelditie)n, the* OPOR has conelue*te*el a number e)f polls.Owing largely 
to the training and inte*re'.sts of elire*ete)r IIadle*y Cantril anel his asse)ciate*s, 
this organizatiem stresseel the psychedeigieal aspeets ol opiniem anel its 

(>. Wilson, ‘‘The' Me’.isuie'iJie’nt e)f J'liblif Opinion,” Ann. of Am. Acad., 
250; 121, Marc'li, 1947. 

Blanke'iisliij), op. cit.. pp. 811. 

^‘Mlaelk'y Cantril lias rc'porte'd on this work in Can^inp Public Opinion, which he 
edited lor tlic Prince'ton Uni\er.sity Press, l*rince*ton, N.J., in 1944. 
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polling. The NORC has engaged far more extensively in actual polling, 
and its directors, first Harry Field and, after 1946, Clyde Hart, were more 
concerned with political and sociological rather than the psychological 
aspects of opinions and polling. 

The Department of Agriculture has carried on attitude surveying for 
a longer time and more extensively than any other governmental agency. 
Although the Department of Agriculture reports began in 1866, and from 
that time onward there were occasional sporadic rt^ports on farmers’ atti¬ 
tudes and opinions, it was not until 1939 that an organization was created 
for the more systematic measurement, reporting and study of rural public 
opinion. In that year, a new division, tht' Division of Program Surveys, 
was set up in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This Div ision, which 
in 1946 was reorganized as the Division of Special Surveys, during the 
1940 s studied attitudes and opinions of the rural population and reported 
to administrators on the responses of public opinion to the major agricul¬ 
tural programs of that i^eriod. 

Sometimes it has helped action agencies plan the detailed optnation of pro¬ 
grams: occ'asionally, in this connection, it has worked with agencies to lest 
new' programs experimentally on a small scale befort' tht^y w'crc put into general 
operation in order to shake the costly “hugs” out of them. Sometimes it has 
tested popular knowledge lev els with respect to a given fact such as wartime 
need for dairy produc’tion.^'^ 

The Division’s studies have* not only dealt with attitudes and opinions, 
but have also reported on the extent of information and ignorance about 
various topics and at times have reported on various kinds of behavior 
other than opinion expressions. Moreover, the Division has conducted 
studies for many fe'deral agencies in addition to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, reporting at one time on ‘‘Public Response to the Seventh War 
Loan,” at another on “Land Market Participation by Factory Workers in 
Detroit,” and, again, on “Veterans’ Readjustment to Civilian Life.” There 
has been a large number of these interview surveys. 

Attitude surveying in the Division of Program Surveys goes far beyond the 
simple determination of the ap])roval or disapiiroval by a representative* sample 
of people of some government program. The agencies interested are rarely 
satisfied with only the distributions ol the frc'quencies with which various atti¬ 
tudes occur. The emphasis in Division work is on explanation of the attitude. 
. . . answers to “why” questions are especially important in cas(*s wh('re the 
public’s reaction to a program has been un-cooperative or hostile. Many federal 
programs are based on the volunfaiy cooiieration of the j^eople whom they 

H. E. Skott, “Attitude Research in the Department of Agriculture,” Pub, Opin. 
Quar., 7: 2; 283. 
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affect; if this is not forthcoming, it is imperative that the officials responsible for 
tlu" program should know why.^” 

It is this objective of the Division that was responsible for its most dis¬ 
tinctive contribution to attitude resc'arch, the early use of the “depth in¬ 
terview,” which uneo\^(TS attitude complexes to an extent achieved rarely 
and on few topics by the eoininereial pollers l)(*fore 1952. The Division’s 
“open question” method in the interview schedules provided a number 
of cpiestions which the respondent could answer in his own words and 
at length. Thus, it was hoped, by iiondirectivi' probing, and without sug¬ 
gesting answers, that the interviewer would uncover signific’ant attitude 
complexes. The difficulty and, at time's, impossibility of complete quanti¬ 
fication of the results is ('\ident. Ilowewr, the typic‘al n'prc'sentative re¬ 
sponse's can b(' sc'le'cted in gem'ral and req^irtc'd with a richness of detail 
impossible with limiled and eliaimc'lc'd answc'rs. In any ease', it has been 
thought that the results invaluable* to some* administrators, CNcai if 

the n'plies eoiilel not be quantified in every detail. This l^ivasion has been 
perhaps the most fruitful, in imaginative pionc'ering, in c'xpe'rimc'ntation 
and in conclusions and their interprc'tation, of the attitude-surveying 
agc'iicies in the' United State's. 

A numbe'r ol fc'de'ral governmental agencic's have eaigagc'd c'xtensiva'Iy 
in .surveying and polling, but have done so as inconspicuously and epiietly 
as possible so as to a\oid eongrc'ssional and public criticism. 

During the war, pu})lie opinion mc'asurcmc'nt played a little-knowai role in 
the ch've'lopnic'nt f)f both our domevstic and (weTseas w'ar c’florts. The Bureau of 
Agricnltunil Economies, the Offic'c of A\'ar Information, the Office* ot C’ivilian 
r»(‘e]ijir('ments, tla* United States StraU'gie Bombing Surv(‘}\ the Ps\ ehologic'al 
W'arfaie ]^i\ ision of SIIAEh', the Allit'd Military Uove'inment, as we'll as the 
Army and Na\’>' t]u*ins(*h'(\s, maintained organizations for periodically survc'yiiig 
public o})inion.^‘* 

Many othc'r govc'rninental organizations called on the opinion-study re¬ 
search groups of these agencic's to conduct spc'cific opinion studies. 
Tnde('d, the' White House itself sometimes recpiested i)articu]ar studies. 
Administrators have been less hostile than (Congress toward opinion 
.studies and polling; during World War If, under the necc'ssity of assessing 
and infliu'iieing public opinion, many administrators sponsored and had 
a me'asnrc' ol confide^nee in .such studies. “The principal work of serving 
war agencies on matte'rs of attitude research was done by the Office of 
War Information and the' Division of Program Survc'ys of the Dc'partment 

A. A. (]aijipb('ll in Ifoir to Cotidurt Coris'tinicr and Opinion Research (A. B, 
Bl.inkcnsln'i), vd.), Il.irjMT 6. Brothers, New York, p 275. 

^•'Wilson, op. (if., p. 12.‘3. Estended diseii.ssion e)l polling in go\ernniental organi- 
7ation.s may he found in II. II. Reniniers, Introdiwiion to Opinion and Attitude Meas¬ 
urement, Ilai'iK'i 6c Biolliei*'., Nt w York, 1954, chap. 9. 
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of Agriculture/’-^’ The Bureau of Intelligence iiiuler the Office of Facts 
and Figures and, later, undcT the Offiee of War Information, engaged in 
researc h activities carried on by its Divisions of Snr\'(‘ys, Polls, Information 
Channels, Source Materials and Panels. Ambitions plans for public ()X)in- 
ion res(‘arch were soon reduced by tlu' exigencies of a situation tlu' pres¬ 
sure of which dc'inandecl limited and immt‘diat(‘l\' utilitarian answers to 
specific cjuestions. Somc^what latcT, c‘ongr(‘ssional criticism r(‘chiec*d these 
polling aetivitic's. Ihider pressure, the Bureau ol Intcdligenee was abol¬ 
ished in 1944. Some' of its activities wctc* carried on in Tlu' Sur\'eys 
Dh'ision. “'"Idle Bureau of Intt'lligcmee, and latcT the Snr\(ys Dixision, 
represented an attem]^t to apply the findings and techniejnes ol social 
sc'ic^nee to governmental information problems in a national (Tisis. It was 
an effort to unite })ublie opinion rc\search with opcTation in an important 
fiedd of governmental aetixity.” -’ This organization and the* Agriculture 
Dc'partmcnt s Dixision of Program Surveys made manx* stndicxs ol public 
morale, such as attitudes toxvard our Allic's, confidence in victory and the 
areas of willingness lor sacrifice, abscaiteeism in xx^ar plants, areas of racial 
tension and others. 

Surveys abroad under the direction of xarions agc'iic'ies xv(‘r(‘ mad(' 
on th(' C'lfects on cix ilian morale of Allic'cl bombings. Aft('r occupation 
numerous polls were c-onduetc'd in Sicily, Italx, France and Ciermany. 
The responses of prisoners wc'n* studi(*d extensivedy and intc'iisix (dy. 
Activities abroad wc're not subj('C‘ted to the eongrc'ssional criticism xxhicdi 
was lexded at OWFs public opinion .surveys. During tlu' xvar ])c'riod the 
numcTons public opinion surxeydng aetixitic's acejuaintt'd manx' goxcTU- 
mental administrators with thexse surxey methods and their rc'snlts, thus 
gaining for opinion rc'search a considerable backing and c*x c‘n sometimes 
an unwarranted confidence. The nxsults are to bc' found in ('xpandc'd 
postwar activity in this field in go\('rnmc'ntal and in private' agencies. 
Although no agc’ney has the resources of the tlu're are many ik'W 

scattered activitic'S. IIowevc*r, in reviewing tlu' xvar c'xperic’iiee xvith poll¬ 
ing and attitude rc'search, it is not c'xidc'iit to m(' that an) significant 
advancers in methodology were achievc'd. In the Bureau of Intc'lligc'uc’e', 
a real opportunity for combining intensix^e reports on indix idual attitudes 
with adequate reprc'sentative samples of large publics xvas not cfi'vclopcd. 
However, this remains a stc'p not made as yet in postwar polling, so the 
inade(|uacies of our partial science wc're no doubt inxolved as mnc'h as 
were failures in administration and imagination. 

After the war, a considerable amount of public opinion study, survey¬ 
ing and polling was continued or started by governmental agencies. The 

H. F. Gosnell and M. C. David, “Public Opinion Research in Govcrnincnl,” Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., 43: 3: 565. 

21 Ibid., p. 569. 
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Department of Aj^ricultnre, pioneer ageiiey in attitude research, has con¬ 
tinued research activities at a hii^li h^vel under tlit‘ Division of Spe^'ial 
Surveys, successor to the Division of Program Sui^e\s. “Although the 
scop(' of survey research activities since 1945 has been furtlier affc'cted 
by pressures for reductions in government expenditures, tlie techni(|ues 
eontiniu' to be used in various x:)arts of the government. Within the 
Departments of State, Army, Navy, Agriculture, (Jommerce, and other 
ageneies, there are putdic attitude research opt'rations.” “Public opin¬ 
ion research has now well established its(‘lf as a tool ol administration 
and a guide for the making of policy d(*c‘isions. While thc‘ rc'cognition of 
its uses ])y Congress has Ix'en slower than by administrative agc'ncies, it 
has gained headway on the Hill also. It is not now as e\tensiv('ly used 
as during tlu^ c'arly phase's of the late war, but it is much mon* widely 
used than be'fore tlu' war.” 

POLLS ABROAD 

At th(' third international c‘onl(‘r(‘nc<' on ])iib1ic opinion n'sc'arch (hc'ld 
at Eagles Mere, Pemisylx ania, Se'ptemlx'r, 1948) ol the M'orld Assrx iation 
for Public Opinion Research, Jean Stoet7(‘l, ])r('sident ol tlx' association, 
announced that, “Public ojnnion research is now a truly international 
field of ('iideavor, and is being condueted in perhaps iiK)r(‘ than 20 coun¬ 
tries as well as by international agencies, such as liNES(X).” During 1948, 
opinion polling expanded to the point wlx*re an estimatt'd one milhon 
people' in about 20 countries answe'rc'd epiestions on s(‘\eral thousands ol 
topics.-^ In addition to the \arious polling organi/ations in the lhiite*d 
State's thc're are polls in Australia, Belgium, Brazil, C'anada, Oc'choslo- 
vakia (abolished), Denmark, Isngland, Finland, Holland, Phance, Nor¬ 
way, Germany, Italy, Hungary (since re'pre'sse'd), Mc'xico, South Africa, 
Swe'den and Switze'rland. Additional organizations are' being created 
c've'iy year. Poll-taking organizations in many countrie's have Ix'C'ome 
ainiiatexl with the Ame'rican Tn.stitute of Public Opinion, the Ckallup 
organization. Abre)ad, the polling prexe'ss has be'cn so ide'iitified with 
the name of Ge'orge Gallup that Gallup and polling are practically 
synonymous. 

In 1946 Elmo Rope'i* and Joshua Pe)wers organized International Public 
Opinion Research, Inc., to cexiduct inarke't rese'arch and polling in South 
Ame'rica. The' princii)al actix ity of this gre)up has been market-research 
repen ts for corporate spe)nse)rs from the United States. Most of the polling 

Ibid., p. 570. 

Ibid., p. 572. 

Encij. Brit. Yearbook, 1949, p. 597. 

-‘’'Raul La/arslcld rt'tnrnrd from a EuropcMii tour iu late 1918 and reported Euro¬ 
peans spealsing ol the Danish (I.dlup, tin* Nor\v<'gian (ialluj) and the like. 
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organizations throughout the world have engaged in market research as 
well as opinion surveying. Some of the foreign polling organizations have 
been engaged in a somewhat systematic deliiu^ation of the basic attitude 
patterns and the structure of habitual social thinking in their national 
areas. Of course, this kind of surv^eying could gradually accumulate an 
invaluable fund of information about the mind-life of the common man 
throughout the world. This would be true' if tlu‘ polling methods were 
trustworthy and if the results were uncolored and not slanted by either 
the organizations or th('ir governments. Such was far from the case in 
the first few years of polling abroad. Among a numerical majority of the 
world's people, at mid-century, private, institutional, comnu'rcial or any 
nongovernmental polling was forbidden and, whe're not forl)idden, “Politi¬ 
cal restrictions in some countries made it imi)ossi])lc to ask certain t>^pes 
of questions, and dillicultics existed in getting comparable sain])l(\s, inter¬ 
viewers and intcTviewing situations from country to country.” 

Despite the difficulties, in 1948 a survey was conducted for UNESCO 
by existing polling organi/ations in the various couiitri(*s of the world 
where polling was then possible. Some fourteen (piestions were* aske'd, 
among them: '‘Do you believe human nature can l)e changed?” “Wdiich 
for('ign j^eople do )'ou feel most friendly toward?” and “Which country 
in the world gives the best chance of leading the kind of life you would 
like to Ic'ad?’’ Studies of popular opinion throughout the world c‘ould ob¬ 
viously be of rev'ealing character concerning national morale, but in many 
nations political forces stronger than tlu* emriosity of the social sci(‘ntist 
forbid such exploration. The mutual knowledge of the peoples’ opinions, 
the comparisons of the attitudes, of the hope's, aspirations, bt'liefs, infor¬ 
mation, satisfactions and dissatisfactions of the* peoi)les of the world is 
not viewed with (’ejuanimity by man’s rulcTs in many natie)ns. 

Most of the foreign polling eirgaiiizations were cre'atc'd after the end of 
the war. Engaged in polling and in conducting market rese*arc‘h in the'ir 
various c(3untries, the pollers have become* more aware than most that the 
peoples of the world have a great deal in common. The* pe)lle‘rs bediewe 
that the public opinion survey could be an instrument for incrc*asing 
understanding betwwn pee)ples. And so it could, themgh the understand¬ 
ing would not in all cases decrease* interiKitiemal friction. The widest 
publicity and mutual knowledge of the re*sults e)f sur\eys of public opin¬ 
ion would sometimes increase animosity b(*twecm the national peoples 
of the world, verifying their worst suspicions as to what the‘ir opponents 
were} thinking. But, in many more instances, they would no doubt find 
a common denominator of human values, and understanding and toler¬ 
ance would be increased. One may well believe that, in general, the 


26 Ency. Brit. Yearbook, 1949, p, 598. 
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understanding resulting from publicized results of surveys >vould far out¬ 
weigh the intensified suspicions. Although, for obvious political reasons, 
world public opinion surveying is not possible now, it is jiracticable to 
broaden the sc'Ope ol (wisting surveying on common (jiu'stions. The af¬ 
filiated Gallup organizations since 1947 have conducted joint polls once 
a month on a ({ucstion agr(H‘d on in ad\'anc(‘. The results ar(‘ published 
finartcrly in Surveys of World ()})lnion, issuctl by the AiiKTiean Institute. 
After scvc'ral yearly cf)nl('r('nees on public opinion res('arclK tlu' pollers 
of the world organized in 194(S as the World Association for Public Opin¬ 
ion Research, with representatives from LS eountries. The Jutrrnafional 
Journal of 0])iuion and Aiiitudc Hescarch, published in Mexico City (dis¬ 
continued in 1952), was made the official journal of the organization."' 

The political and technical diffienltic's of ^^or^d sur\'e\ing would be 
enormous. Although polling on a world-wide scale is politic‘ally impos¬ 
sible now, the polkas hope to widen the aren of their ])resent activity. 
Theae is e'vielently much scope for activity bedore arrixing at the closc'd 
gate's of the' dictatorships whc'n' the re'prc'sc'ntative's of grc'at blocs of 
political powc'r have' no lilving for impartiid rc'porting. 11ie tc'chnieal diffi¬ 
culties are' vea y gre'at. In intc'rnational opinion surveying there are always 
the jnnbkans of (pu'stion wording, of comparable understanding and in¬ 
formation and of the me'auing of words and conc't'pts. Problems arise' from 
the diffea-e'nt attitude's toward polls c'xisting among various pe'Oples. In 
some case's whea e' thc're' is littk* of democratic traditions and thinking thc're 
is doubt of the value of individual opinions and of their exprc'ssion. Even 
wlic'rc there are deanoeratie traditions, tlu'n' an* some'times k'gitima’^e 
fears of the' possibk' consceiuence's of o]>iuions contrary to those* ed the 
C'xisting go\e'rumeait. \nd theae is a wiek'ly diffc'rential apathx toward 
public affairs and issues among the people's of the* world. Very difficult 
problems arise from susjoicion of the poller and people’s various ways of 
deceiving him. For many countries, owing to inadequate statistics, epiota 
sampling is inadecpiate*. And the classifications of one national survey 
differ enormously from those of anothc'r. Laszlo Radvanyi notes that an 
economic classification foi Mc'xico has be'C'n used that was based on: 
those who sleep (1 ) on the' ground, (2) on straw matting, (3) in ham¬ 
mocks, (4) on cots, (5) in bc'ds. This is a little difficult to compare to 
the economic C'lassc's of Kansas Citxx Further, thc'rc' are differential prob- 
k'ms of intc'rviewing, and many otlit'rs."'' Ilowener, ek'Sjiite all difficulties, 
the spread of attitude and e)])inion surxc'ying to as many countries as 

Sc'(* die Froccedin^s of tin’s nuH'ling, vol. 3, no. 2, pp. 310-346 of this Journal. 

S(‘e L. KiuUaini, “Pro1)k‘nis of International 0])inion Sur\eys,"’ hit. Jour. Opin. 
and Alt. Ilrs.. 1: 2: 3-23; S. C. I^ocitl, “Toward World Snr\e\ing,” Pub. Opin. Quar., 
10: 4: 470 483; A. \f. Le(', “Some' Prere'qiiisites to IntcTiiational Opinion Snr\eying," 
hit. Jour. Opin. and Ait. Hcs.. 2; I: 51-62. 
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j)()ssible and the development of more international surveying should not 
only intrigue the imagination and arouse the inadeciuate activities of 
social scientists, but should increasingly engage the attention and gain 
the support of men of political affairs in the democratic nations of the 
world. 

MASS OBSERVATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 

In 1937 Mass Observation was founded in England by Tom Harrison, 
an anthropologist, and Charles Madge, newspaper reporter and poet. 
After taking part in several expeditions to Borneo and New Ilebritles,-'' 
Harrison decided that he might more ])rofitably remain at hom(' and study 
the culture, cspc^cially the beliefs and habits, of Englishmen. Charles 
Madge had been working for London’s tabloid daily, the Mirror, and had 
decided that a great gulf existed between the mind-life of England’s 
leaders and that ol the common man. He joined with Harrison in an 
exploration of the mind of the masses. Harrison and Madge wrote letters 
to the prc'ss explaining the idea of Mass Observation, since they wished 
to interest as many pcopk* as possible and to obtain their assistants from 
interested \ olunteers. *^’ 

On Februar>' 12, 1937, the first thirty observers madt‘ their rc'ports on 
their experience's of that da\. By Coronation Day, May 12, 1937, some 
hundreds of observers re'ported on what happened to them, what they 
thought and saw' on that da>. The* (jnest lor additional participant ob¬ 
servers cpiiekly aehic’ved many xoIuiiIchts. As Harrison and Madge be¬ 
lieved that their first concern was to collect data, they thought that— 

The Observer will not nc'ed to have received scientific training in order to 
make his observations. H(‘ wall make them in the course of his ordinary w'ork, 
using to the full tlie cnvironnK'iit in w^hieh he normally works. His function wall 
be to describe' fully, clearly, and in simple language all that he secs and hears 
in connection with the specific ])r()bl(‘m lie is askc‘d to wank on. Everx thing will 
depend on the reliability of such an Obse'rver comparcal with that oi the trained 
scientist. 

It was the founders* theory that the traiiual social scientists who would 
summarize th(' data collected by the x oluntecT ol)ser\'(Ts could come to 
know and allow for the biases of their untraimal observc'rs, whc'reas the 

Sec his Borneo, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 1934, and SV/eage Civilmitions, 
Gollancz, 1937. 

This information about Mass Ohservalion is tak(’n from G. Madge and T. Harrison, 
Mass Observation, Seri(\s Number One, Frederick Muller, Ltd., London, 1937; and 
H. D. Willcoek, ‘'Mass Observation,” Am. Jour, See., 48: 4: 445-459, 1943. The ex¬ 
cellent article by Willcoek is tin; only extensi\(* description of Mass Observation in 
the social science publications in tlie United States, This is surprising, as contrasted 
to the literature on polling. 

31 Mass Observation, op. cit., p. 31. 
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personal biases of scientists are more difficult to ascertain. “By the end of 
the year, thcTe were some thousand voluntary observers on the lists, 
and special subjects for study were being sent out to them in monthly 
directives.” 

In addition to the slud\ of (Coronation Day. the first year’s work of Mass 
Ohscrvdtion was devotc'd to the .study of the motives and fulfillments 
involved in smoking, pub-going and football. Six trained field workers 
vva'r(‘ settled in a northern industrial town and these, in addition to their 
own obseiwations and thos(^ of the vohmt(H*r observers, olten used stand¬ 
ard intcTviewing and opinion sampling methods.'"* novv(‘v*(T, Mass Ob¬ 
servation has been interest(‘d ])ersisl(‘ntly in what we call stndu's in depth, 
and in n^eording the varic'ty of th(‘ forms of expression of opinions. In 
]93<S, with war a])par('ntlv ap])roaching. Mass OJ)srrvafion turned larg(‘ly 
to the study ol tlu' rc'actions of the Briti.sh to the iacts, news and rumors 
of that situation. ‘ "rhc' oiigins and the ]) 0 ]>u 1 ar r(‘sponse to the cairrent 
dance craz(\ the l,.anibeth Walk, vvf're studi(‘d that year, and a report on 
jazz, dancing and dance halls was pr(‘pared. At the outbreak ol the war. 
Mass Observation had a ]^an(‘l of filtecai hundrc'd volunteer obs(Tvers 
scatterc‘d all ov(*r Britain. Throughout the vv^ar Mass (d)servatio)} studied 
the ])('oplc’s VNorri('s, hop(‘.s, wishes, fru.strations, fears and exj)ectations. 
’'J’hc* first major publication. War Begins at l]oin(\ a])pear('d in March, 
1940, and report(‘d on ojiinions and behavior resulting from thc‘ disloca¬ 
tion ol personal liv(*s in vvartiuK' Isngland even during the pcaiod ol tCte 
“phony war.” 

During the w'ar. Mass Observation was continuously t*m])lov’ed on the 
.study of gov'CTimient jiropaganda. Many ])olitical, social, commercial and 
official bodies used this organization to make fic‘ld studic's and prepare 
reports. Some' of thexse reports were publi.shed. while many more, for 
reasons of securitv and other reasons, have nevcT b(‘en published. Six 
major wartinu' .studies were mad(' for th(’ \dvertising Servict' Chiild, and 
w'cre published by thc'in. All of these .studies dcailt with change^ in the 
behavior and thought of the people ol (heat Britain under the impact 
of war. The first dealt vvntli the suliject ol clothes rationing; tlu* .s('C‘ond 
was a rc'port on honu' propaganda, that is, the pro]^aganda dir('ct('d by 
Britain at tiu' inhabitants of Cheat Britain; tht' third reported on Briti.sh 
war ])roduction, tlu' people in production; nnmber four was a survey of 
the people’s expectations and wants for postwar housing; the fifth rc*p(n*t 
dealt with the process of dc’inobilization and what tht' people thought 
concerning it; the sixth rt'port dealt with the reluctant stork, the birth 

32 Willc'ock, op. rit., p. 448. 

F/r.sf Years Work (T. Hcirri.son and C. Madge, eds.), L. Drummond, Ltd., 
lamdon, 1938. 

Britain^ Peiignin B(H)ks, Ltd., London, 1938. 
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rate, and, therefore, with Britain s probable postwar population, all ques¬ 
tions vital to commcTcial interests.'-’ In these surveys the Advertising 
Ser\'ice Guild, which paid for, sponsored and published the reports of 
Mass Ohservation, did not claim to be doing a disinter(\sted public 
ser\ic-e. although actually these extensi\x' reports on various facets of 
change in wartime* were a very real public service. In the foreword to 
the final report, the Guild representative writes: 

If this work has bt'cn ol any value we must modestly disc'laim any credit for 
commercial disint(T(\st(‘dness. \Vc have a vest('d interest in i)n]die oi)inion and 
attitudes. The man in tlu* Forces, the mother in the home, the girl in the fac¬ 
tory, are all inh'resting ('haracters in the sociologist’s history of the war. Toda>', 
part of the work of propaganda is to projec-t tlu-m to themselves heroically. 
Tomorrow the same methods of propaganda will revert to its more i^rosaic task 
of regarding them as (‘onsumers again. 

Regardless of the moti\'es of the sponsors, these reports are rev ealing and 
colorful accounts, though ccTtainly on man\' points they do not convince 
the pollers as to the representativeness of the sample of people inter¬ 
viewed, the respondents to quc'stionnairc's or tlu* individuals vvdiosc* be¬ 
havior is observ^cd. This is the crux of the American social sciemtists' criti¬ 
cism of the methods us(*d in these fascinating studies. 

In all of its reports Mass Ohscrcatiou states in the* Prefaces that th(*ir 
directors are concerned with (I) ascertaining tlu* facts as ac curatidy as 
possible, (2) developing and improving tlu* inc'thods for ascertaining 
those facts, and (3) disseminating the ascc'rtained facts as widely as 
possible. But what tyx^es of facts have been collected by Mass Observa¬ 
tion, and what methods have been used in colh-cting and manipulating 
their data? 11. D. Willcock, priiicq^al director of Mass Observation, 
reports: 

Since the war began. Mass Ohscrxxition has devoted more and more attention 
to indirect methods of approach, to ovcrhe«ird conversations, to purely obs('rva- 

35 The rei)orls sixmsored and published ])y the Ad\ertising SerAice Chiild are: 

Charif^e No. 1. Clothes Rationing. Bull. Ad. Serv. CUnld. A Hei>ort Piepared by 
Mass Observation, London, 1941; Chan^,c No. 2. Home Propafiotida, London, 1941; 
Change No. 3. People in Production. A Report on British War l*rodnotion; Change 
No. 4. People's Homes. A Report on Postwar Housing, Change No. 5. The Jonnictj 
Home. A Report on Demobilization; Change No. 6. Britain and Her Birth Bate. Pub¬ 
lished for the Advertising Serviee Guild by John Murray, I.ondon, 1945. In the years 
after the war. Mass Ohsenatiou continued to eondnet siir\c‘ys of eonunnnities and 
organizations, and to report on various tojiies which interested t1>eir sponsors. A 
number of surv(*ys were imblished in English p(*riodieals. Among th(‘ longer re]-K)rts, 
issued in book form are: Puzzled People, A Study of Popular Attitudes to Religion, 
Ethies, Progress and Politics in a London Borough, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London, 
1947; Browns and Chester, Portrait of a Shop, 1780-1946, Lindsay Drummond, Ltd., 
1947; Peace and the Public, 1947. 
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tional work among pcopl(\ T(‘chniquc for this qualitative study of behavior and 
opinion is at a more intimat(‘ level than that reeorded by the doorste]) inter¬ 
viewer. ... It can b(‘ us(‘d in studying many (pieslions where interviewing 
yields littk^ n'sult. For instanec', the efieels ol war on religious faith, on feelings 
about death, on S(‘x liie. . . . Ju sueh eases (‘ither a more intimate approach 
than the doorstep interviewer or more lime for thought than a vtTbal question 
allows is r(‘(|Liired.'“‘ 

Mass Olfservation directors have been ingenious in collecting (widence 
and th('y hav(% in the main, intcrpn'U'd that evidence with admirable 
judgnK'iit. Tluw ha\c carrit'd on many kinds of intcTviews, have used 
numerous (]nestionnair(‘S, have anal\'/ed letters and radio mail, have 
(‘xamin(‘d and gh'anc'd data from tin* reports of meetings and discussion 
grou])s and Iiav(‘ also ol)s('r\'('d such groups, they have had reports written 
by observers on maiiv as])ects oi the b(‘ha\ior of their subjc‘cts and some¬ 
times th<‘y ha\(‘ conduct(‘d a kind of poll. But 1 (‘aunot disccan a statisti¬ 
cally accurate repres('ntati\e sample of subjects in any of the Mass Ol?- 
servation studies. In the main, the selection of subjects ai)pcars to be 
based on sc'h'ctions mad(‘ by the directors of Mass Oljsrrvation and thei] 
interviewers, who do not ap])ear conc('rn(‘d with cpiotas or with area 
sampling. They carried on a good bit of random strc'ct sampling. In gen¬ 
eral, in the publications, we are not informed as to the basis for the 
selections from iiilervic'vvs or (pu'stionnain's which are ])rinted. But the 
publications of Mass (V)scn alion ar(‘ written with color, brilliance, clcvcr- 
n('ss and occasional wit. Nothing comparable, as interesting reading, is to 
be found in anv' of tlu' reports of pollers oi attitude' rcsearch(‘rs in the 
ITnited States. 

As an example of Mass ('>hscrvatioii*s lack of preoccupation with (|uan- 
titative ('xactitudty after stating in vcTy gcntTal terms, in a preface, the 
source's of elata for their lemg and substantial re'port e)n "Britain and Her 
Birth Bate,” ' the e'eliteu* conclude's, "At a rough e'stimate about 2500- 
v3000 ac’tual and pote'iitial mothers and fathers altoge'the'r are imidic‘ated 
in one* wav or anotlu'i .” Any social scie'nce rc'port bv’ attitude rcsc'archers 
in the Unile'd States would be e\])e'cled to rc])oii em method and sources 
of data with an c'xactituch' far be*>onel the general statement of “about 
2500-3000 siibjc'cts.” But the' Mass Observation study has a qualitative 
richnc'ss that gives revealing insights into contemporary attitudes toward 
family size in the' e-ase of the' subjects about whom the'v de) report. No 
clenibt the dire'cte)rs of Mass Observation have' a gre'atc'i* c'oncern with 
typicalitv' than is re'v eale'd in thc'ir rc'ports. The'y must hav e'. In this rc'port 

D. Wilk'ock, "Mass Ohsonalion,'’ Am. Jour. Sociol. ((^opvlight, 1943, Uni- 
versilv of (’liicago), 48; 4: 450, 1913. 

"‘"“Britain and ITor Biilh Hate*,” Mass Ohservation, John kfurray, London, 1945. 
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on the birth rate, they state that the main evidence on which the reiDort 
is based is as follows: 

1. About ],()()() interviews with married wonu'n between tlie ages of 20 and 
45 in the streets and hous(\s of London, in a factory, and in Gloucester. Of 
these, 787 are included in th(‘ tables of figures; tht* rest were made in five pilot- 
tests before finalising the questionnaiie and give slightly dillerent information. 
They were consultt'd as qualitative matcTial but not included in the analysis. 

2. The results of a series of questions relating to marriage, family planning, 
moralit}', attitudes to the dc‘eline in tlu* birthrate, etc., asked of Mass Ohserva- 
tious National PaiR'l of eorrespondents. TIu'se include derailed accounts by 
moth(‘rs and fathers—and some who refus(‘ to be mothers or fatluTs—of the 
reasons behind tlu'ir own decisions on how many children to have, and wh(*n 
to have them. 

8. The postbag of the Radio Doctor, consisting of h'tters received as a result 
of talks in Novembt'r 1948 and January 1944, on birthrate ]n-oblems. These 
wc'rc mainly letters from women describing their own reasons for ri^stricting 
their families; some letters from fatimrs; and some l(‘tt(‘rs generalizing about the 
reasons for the birthrate decline from their owai (W'l'X'rience of othcas’ problems. 

4. A quantitativ'e analysis of 400 k'tUTs to a birth-control clinic, made on 
lines suggested b\' Mass Observation by a membt'r of llu' staff. These letters 
gi\’e the reasons w'oinen cxi')ress for wanting to us(‘ contr.iceptiv(\s. 

5. Several observational studies of households w ith children. 

6. Reports of meetings, discussion grou])s, (‘tc., w’hc*re problems of marriage, 
birthrate, family-size, etc., were concerned. 

7. Long, informal conversations with women on their reasons for having a 
small family. 

From these sources, they present a long report which ends with a 
163-point summary of generalizations and conclusions. Neither at the 
beginning nor at the conclusion do we know the representativeness of 
the data with any exactitude. Yet, for the authors— 

The question is: which is mon* important, to kuow^ to within 8—5% the number 
of times women say they might WMnt more cJiildnm if they had mon* monc'y; 
or to have a more approximate indication of the number of times they say this 
plus 787 examples of the w^ay they say it? In our opinion the 787 examples of 
flow they say it are of muc'h more practicid value than an exactly accurate 
indication of how many say it.'“* 

The directors of Mass Observation state that their conclusions "have to 
be taken on trust as an honest attempt to get at the real meaning behind 
the words and to work out common factors and inter-relations which 
quantitative analyses cannot show.’" This is the essence of the Mass Ob¬ 
servation methodology. It trusts that the insight gained by the social 


J’s Jhid., p. 31. 
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scientist in conducting the studies will prov ide the basis for the judgment 
which he exercises in selecting data, choosing subjec ts, making selections 
from the subjc'cts’ stat(‘ments and then in formulating conc'lusions ther(‘- 
from. It is esscmtially the art and not the science of soc ial interprc'tation. 
But it is an art w^hich has bc‘ci» skillfully plic^d by the practitioners of 
Mass Ohservation. 



CHAPTER 11 


Polling: II010 and Whij 


Even if the siil))eetive element is eapahle of eertain measnremenls and 
even if it is true that \vhatev(‘r exists exists in some qnantitx or numh('r, 
nevertheless, it is ()i)\'i()us that uhert' suhjeeti\(' eleiiKuits pl.i\’ a larj^e part, 
measurement l)eeomes of less importance lor aeeurat(‘ knowledge* h(*eausi' 
it is eonfint'd to the supcMlieial aspects ol the total situation and fails to 
expose the nature' ol the' pioce'ss which is being investigated.' 

C. A. Eltavooo 

The study and nusisurement of In'liavior, the outside of lift', is a fruitful 
and promising method, hut the idt'a of a human seienee t'onsisting v\ holly 
of such study, without sympathetic observation of the mind, is, 1 think, 
only mystific'ation.- 

(JllAlUJ’S HoiriON ('OOLK.Y 

The scit'net's of life, including the social, consist large!)' ol dt'st'ription, 
the guaranty of which is the eiedibility of the obst'rver.'• 

CaiAKLLS ] loin ON Ca>OLKY 

Opinion recording through polling is a partial (piantification ol some 
aspects of what some peot)It‘ say their oj)inions are about e(‘rtaiu (luestious 
about which they have bt'eu asked. These statenu'iits ar(' recorded and 
counted, and the rc'sults .ire sometimes used to prc'diet thi' opinions or 
other behavior, such as x oting, of the individuals who lunc' bt'eu polk'd, 
and also of the public of which the\ are considen'd repri'seul.itive. It is 
hardly surprising that the oftt'ii vciw' limitc'd expri'ssious of opinion by a 
sample of a sample of the public do not lead th(' poller to completely 
accurate predictions. It is astonishing that on ('leedion prc'dictions the 
record of pollers in tlie United States is as good as it has bei'u. But t'X'C'u 
when his predictions are almost accurate, the polk'r still is on very treach¬ 
erous ground when he do(\s not understand the nature of the process 

1 C. A. Ellw'ood, Mrlhod in Sociolo^y^ Duke Unnersit) IVess, Durliaiu, N.C., 1933, 

p. 101. 

H. Cooley, Life and the Student, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1927, 

p. 151. 

3 Ibid., p. 147. 
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which is being investigated, the conipltw of attitudes which underlie the 
expression oi opinion, or tlie trends of ehanging attitude and opinion. 
The pollers have IrecpuMilly fail(‘d in such diseernment. though never 
before so publicl}' and so ext(‘nsively as in the prediction of the 1948 
elections. 

Reputable though they have been in many respects, the pollers in the 
United States ha\’(' b<*cn too extensively trained in commercial market 
research and in journalistic pursuits and values to limn adecpiately the 
popular mind on political, economic and (‘thic'al public issues. The rela- 
tix'c exactitude's ol commercial and market n'sc'arch are made possible by 
the ]:)ublics habitual belia\ ior and opinions on inc()ns(*(jucntial and re¬ 
peated issues. ()n(‘ ^^ho works with this appan'utly shallow-minded and 
prcdic'tablc* public may not be the best comnK'nlator on the more pro¬ 
found surge's of public opinion ior which the'n' is no precedent. Publics, 
apparentl) gullible' and liabitually re'.s]K)nsi\ e- te^ the wiles e)f cemimercial 
pufle'ry, may pre)\e‘ singulnrly e'lusixc anel ehangeable’ on what are eon- 
side're'el re'al issue's ol sell-inte're'st in politic'al anel e'thical elecisions. IIow- 
eve'r, me'ii oi e)th('r than comme're'ial training and bent hax'c other biases. 
EffectiNC polling still re’eiuires disce*rning and inie'rpre'the art in public 
unde'rstanding as we'll as some* social se'icnce me'thods. As yet, no single 
gremp e)l polle*rs has all the* re'([uisite epialities. 

Re'pre'se'iitative'-sample* polling is a ne^v activity, sur]')risingly de‘\'ele)ped 
fe)r its brie'i histor\. Pedling has maelc the greate'st aehance's in the sede'c- 
tie)n of re'pre'sentative' samples e)f publics. However, c‘e)nim(‘rcial polling 
has thus far be*en e)f little significance in de‘\e*loping mcthoels e)f rec'enxling 
attitueles. Inde'cd, after the' indivielual re'spe)nde'nts ha\e be'cn sele'cle'd, 
the ])roble'ms e)f ge'tting ce)mmon ele nominators e)f comple'x and varie'd 
attitudes em ]mblie' issues have not engage'el the* atte'ntion e)f pedlers as 
has sampling. No significant aelvance has bc'e'ii made* be*} emel the* nie*thoels 
of the* academic attitude recorelers. P)ut this is the crux e)f the proble'in of 
de'veloping a science' e)f public e)pinie)n me'asure'me'iil. Withenit an ade- 
ejuate' re'c'enxl e)f the* e)])inie)ns and attituele s e)l the* subje'e'ts, polling remains 
an activity of liiniteel me'aning and signific'ance, ne) matte'r how^ skillfully 
the sampling is ele)ne*. There is also the* j)re)ble'm of the me'aning e)f the 
re'sponse's e)f the)se' intervie'wa'el. .Similar state'ments may be made on the 
basis of ejuite* elifle'ie'iit attituele's anel the're'le)re‘ have epiite' diffe'rent im¬ 
plications fe)r future be'ha\'ie)r and e)pinie)n. Therele)re, the re'ce)rel is ne)t in 
terms of quantitative units in any ewae't se'iise. Wlu'n a critic e)f the* pedis, 
Linelsa)^ Rogers, ‘Vonside'rs the inabilit) e)f the' pollste'rs te) te'll us the 
le)udne'ss e)f the yeses anel ne)cs they say the\' hear,” anel ce)ncludes that 
the polk'rs arc ne)t engaging in (‘\act measure'inent, he is c'orrect, but 
belabeu’ing the* obvious. As wo ha\a' see'ii in e)ur earlier consideration of 
the pre)blems of attitude measuivment, the question of units is indeed 
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crucial, but throughout the social sciences almost all quantification lacks 
the cU'gree of exactitude' of measurement to be found in the physical 
sciences. 

Polling is a reputable, justifiable, socially useful, and, in the main, 
amazingly accurate sampling of public opinion. When the issues are 
reasonably clear and tht' opinions sufficiently matured to be somewhat 
stable, polling can ha\’e great significance in legislation and administra¬ 
tion in a political democracy. 

THE METHODS OF POLLING 

Under conditions ol general political coercion in the autocracies of the 
past, the polling of public opinion could ha\'e no significance, as the 
objecti\(*s of an autocratic regime wt're to keep the How of information 
and the opinion procc‘Ss at a minimum. Such soci('ties were hostile' to such 
admission of the significance of the opinions of masses of people. In con¬ 
trast, modern authoritarian societies with totalitarian ideologies encourage 
mass education and communications, but control the content of these 
channels by censorship and propaganda. The types of j)olling de^x‘lop('d 
in the freer, open societit's could not reveal the attitudes of the con¬ 
trolled, inoldc'd and fearful subjects, llowc'vc'r, totalitarians dc'inand a 
kind of all-inclusivc' polling in the regimented, enforced voting and other 
mass expressions which parrot the official statc'inents but do not pc'rmit 
of alternatix'c answers. Nonetheless, an enthusiastic participation and 
loyalty must be simnlat('d, if not felt or believed. No one must be per¬ 
mitted the opinion of silence. Thus, there is a solemn counting of the 
“X3olls,” but not polling. 

It is only iu the rex^resentative republican-democratic states that mod¬ 
ern polling has de\'cloped significantly. In the democracies, x)ublic opinion 
analysis is vitally important, and, with all their limitations, the polls have 
crc'ated effective methods of recording ox^inions. The pollers’ methods 
have improvt'd astoundingly, yet an unknowing general public, accus¬ 
tomed to the precise marvels of physical science, querulously questions 
the limited failures of the x^ollers’ election predictions. In this the general 
public is ('iicouraged by th(' critics of the x'>olls whose objections to the 
polls are not primarily based on the question of accuracy, but rather on 
the x^olitical and social imx3lications of extensive polling. 

There are many types of surveys and polls, and a widely div erse content 
of information, attitudes and opinions polled in the United States and 
abroad. There are commercial, educational, partly subsidized and gov¬ 
ernmental polling organizations. The output of published rex3orts of these 
organizations is enormous. Yet the opinion x>(>lls conducted for private 
employers and never published are much more numerous than those 
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publicly reported. I would calculate the numlxT of polls listed in Hadley 
Cantrirs useful compilation of published polls, entitled Public ('^pinion, 
1935—194(h as at least 9,000, and would ront!;lily estimate that at least 
20,000 polls were conducted and published btdween 1935 and 1955. 

Quite diverse mc'thods of polling have been used, polling techiiicpies 
have been experimentally tested rathiT e\t(*nsi\ ely, and poll(*rs" judg¬ 
ments in interpreting residts have been attacked and defendi^d. Although 
there has been considerable research on the details of scOeeting respond¬ 
ents, on question methodology, on interviewing and on interpreting the 
results, the essential methods of the eominereial poller s had not ehangeel 
much until 1952. The heart of me)elern polling procedure has hern (|uota 
sampling, latterly treraling towarel area sampling. Aren sampling was 
pionee'red by the U.S. Bureau of the C.Vnsus anel e\tensi\ely user! by the 
Division of Program Sur\eys ol the Bureriii e)f Agricultural l{iee)nomies 
befem' the commeTcial polleTs maele* inncb use e)f this more e\})erisi\e 
melhe)d. There are prolilems of method common to psye‘he)]ogieci] meas- 
urenurit, market re'serireh, audience surveys and election polling. Indexed, 
an organization to study anel report on ]>roblems and the*ories common 
to these areas has existexl since 1947: The Amer ican Association of Public 
Opiniem Be^search. Book-length analyses of the' pollers’ me'lhodological 
pre)blems are re'([uisite for any delailexl discussion e)f the' numerous 
significant issues, and, indeeel, well-e)rgani7eel \olunK's on the* polle'rs’ 
methods now e'xist.’ Our bric'f discussion of nu'thod can ne)te memly t!ie 
crucial steps and issues in the coneluct of ]X)lling, such as selection e)f 
questions, sampling, intervic'wing and inte'rprctation of rc'sults. 

It might be thought that asking a fe*w epie'stions e)f each of se've'ral them- 
sand pc'ople would be a re'asonably simple task. Ac tually, the' planning 
and exc'cuting eT a national ]^oll is a eomple'x pre)eess and requires a large 
and c'xpensive organization.*’' In the early da>'s of polling, it was diffi¬ 
cult to obtain information on the eominereial pollc'rs' organizations and 
mc'thods. These wc're trade secrc’ts in a high!)' com])e'titive field, but in 
the^, past few years the princrpal pollers’ methods ha\e become niiieh 
better known. 

The pollers’ organizations may be bric’fly describi'd as exemplified in 
the staffs of the American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup) and the 
Fortune Survey (Boper). The Callup organization, located in Princ'cton, 
New Jersey, conducts markc't and audience research, polls on social issues 

^ See espec'ially Hadley Cantril, CaufJiinf!, Public Opinion, Pnnc c'ton l^inersity 
Press, Priiieeton, N.J., 1944; Mildred Parten, Surveys, Polls and Samples, IIarp(T 6: 
Brothers, New York, 1950; 11. H. HeinnuTS, Infrodtu fion to 0]}inion and Attitude 
Measurement, Harper & Rrotheis, New York, 195 4. 

Stuart C. Dodd, Director of the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, lists 
fifty steps in conducting a jx)!!. Sec “Dimensions of a Poll, hit. Jour. Opin. and Att. 
Res., 3: 414-420 (1949). 
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and election polls. A field staff of about 1,200 part-time interviewers is 
located at carefully selected points throughout the United States. “All 
the interviewers are not used on any one assignment, but through a system 
of rotation, they are all brought into use. This sy stem provides for greater 
geographical coverage'. From 250 to oOO iutf'rviewers ar(‘ used on any one 
Crallup Poll survey.” “In aelditiem to election and se)eia] polls, CJallup and 
his associates conduct Audience Research Polls. A staff of 400 inter¬ 
viewers, of which 200 are usually on assignme'nt, inter view from 4,000 
to 5,000 people a w(H'k in several hundred cities scattered over the nation. 
They ascertain public prefeTcnc'cs for varienis type's of movac's, books, and 
radio programs, includiug plots, titles anel stars.” ‘ k"lmo Roper's Fortune 
Survey is located in New York City. This organization stre'sses the selec¬ 
tion and (juality (4 the field iute'r\ ic'wiug staff. The Fentuue Poll condue'ts 
market research anel, alter 1047, re'i^orted at intervals a (Consumer Out¬ 
look Study which hael surxe'yeel C'onsumer anticipations. Roper also en¬ 
gages in opinion issiu' polls for the jH'rioelicals anel doe*s election surve'vs. 
A field staff e)f betwe'cii 250 anel 800 is useel with a small, professional, 
broaelly e'xperie'iicc'd field superxiseny stafl.^ “The survey is condue'ted by 
personal interviews with a sample of the population elistribute'el accord¬ 
ing to such factors as age, se'x, se'ctieni e)f the country, cennmunity and 
economic levc'l. A very small sample is drawn. In 1948, Roper and a staff 
of 256 intervie'wers employed sample^s of seweral sizes. His presidential 
poll was about 5,000, his consume'r jwlls ce)vered 3,500, and his surveys of 
manage'memt anel the‘ir opinions ran to 4,000 or more.” ^ 

Despite the large numb('r of polls conelucted, it may well be that the 
most significant epiestious are rarely asked. The most meaningful epies- 
tions on public affairs may not be apparent to the poller and his sponsors, 
as both are enmeshed in the values and standards of thedr own cultural 
milieu and may lack perspective. Mon'over, the selection of (piestions is 
determined largely by the sponsor, be h(' commercial or journalistic. The 
range of interests of the first is usually narrowly eonceiv(»d and the in¬ 
terests of journalism are skewed in the direction of the current conflicts 
and flamboyant issues. Siich distortions in cpiestion selection are in¬ 
evitable in comm('rcial polling. Subsidiz(*d polls could survey broader 
and less iinmediately significant issues, but would not inewitably do so. 
In any case, a large number of questions have been asked in the 20,000 
polls taken between 1985 and 1955. The most important quc'stions for the 
social scientist are tliose which either by repi'tition or by the variety of 

0 G. Gallup, A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, Priiu (‘ton Uiiiv(*rsi(y Press, Priuc('ton, 
N.J., 1948, p. 57. 

" M. Parten, Surrer/.v, Polls and Samples, Harper & ProthcTS, New York, 1950, p. 32. 

^ A detailed discussion of this organization may he found in D. Anderson, “Roper*s 
Field Inter\'i€wing Organization,” Pub. Qttar., 10: 2: 263—272. 

^ Parten, op, cil., p. 27. 
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questions on oik^ topic permit of assiimi^tions rep;arding the process of 
attitude and ox^inion chanj^e. 

Having (iuestions to ask, the next step is the determination of the uni- 
v('rse, that is, tlu' public, a sample of which is to be (im^stioned. Are the 
questions directed at a national, a regional or a local public, or at a level 
or type of population, a sx)ccia] interest-group, or any other subdivision? 
This being decided, wJiat types of sampling shall be s('l(‘et('d? 

A sample, as the term is us("d in the social sci(‘nc('s, has th<‘ same con¬ 
notation as in popular usage', that is, a sample is a selected part of a whole. 
One of the xnobU'ms of statistics is the dt'velox^iiK'ut of princi^des of 
sampling whereby the sample will be rci'^rc'sentative of th(' whol('. Another 
cpic'stion is the siz(' of tlie sam|)le in jnoportion to th(' whole which will 
b(‘ rcquirc'd to assort' r('])resentativeuess in terms of the attributes. 

In public opinion mt'asurt'int'nt, the objectivt' is the selection and poll¬ 
ing of a representative' sample of the group which coustituh's “the x:)ublic’’ 
undt'r consideration. The })nblic may be the peo])le of a community, art'a, 
state' or nation, or of some spt'cial group within the' aii'a jmblic. Tht' size 
of tlie sanqdt* in com])arison tt) the size of tlu* ])ublic will dex^end on the 
comi)lcxitv of thc' issue's and the' degrt't' of varit'tv' and comi)lt'xity in the 
Xniblic to be testt'cL Sam])ling is possible because* of the* ({('finitely limit('d 
variations to be found in tmblics on public issues. ITenc(‘, it is possible 
to sample and poll publics numbering score's of millions of jx'ople' with 
samples of a few thousand. On national }K)11s, Oallup, Ro])e‘r and thc 
others use sample's of Irom 3,500 to 5,000.’^’ As ]X)])ulations are ht'tero- 
geneous, one must se'le'ct individuals eitlu'r on the' basis of selccte'd crite'ria 
(stratifi(‘d-(|uota) or, sv stt'matically, on the basis of their distribution in 
sx')ace in sufficitmt numbt'rs to give evc'iy population e'leme'ut an ecxual 
chance of being selected (au'a-random). Ilow'e'vcr, thc ade'tjuacy and 
repre'sentativ’cncss of the sample remain a fnndanu'ntal issue of polling. 
These are basic x^roblems. 

The theorit's of .sampling originated with tlu' handling of finilt*, discre^tc 
objects, which could he adetjuately dt'fincd and possessed lelativcly stable 
internal and external ('haiaettaistics. The* mlt's of sampling could, with some 
quc'stionable rnanijmlations, be nsod in poxmlation sanqding wbe'n th(' t^ui*posc 
is niere'ly to count bodies. Ilowev'cr, whem we menc into the area of opinion, 

^^For the size of siimpli's iis<‘d In the varions polling or^anizalions in the wnrltl, 
consult thc Introduction of II. L. (’antril, V\iblir f)/)/n/o/<, Princeton Uiii- 

v'crsity Press, Princeton, N.]., P).")!. The discussion ol the calculations ol sample' sizt' 
is beyond the sco]h* ot this Nohinie. For a dis< ussion ol chanct' sainpliinj^ t'nors (the 
.standard error) and the mclhf)ds of cak'ulalion of tla* per (‘cnl of standiird error in 
relation to the numbers intcr\ i('W’(‘d, .see any standard hook on .statistics in the soc'ial 
scu'uces, or read the (wcelh'ul, simple and summari/ed disenssioji of s.implimr in piihlie 
opinion nH’a.sun'inent in L. W. Dooh, Fublic OpinUyn and Propofianda, Henry Holt 
and Company, New' York, 1948, ehaps. 6 and T. 
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we have used several major assumptions whieli may or may not be true. First, 
are opinions or attiluch's diseret(\ finite items? Are they continuous factors? Can 
they be adequately d('fined? Do they j^ossess relative stability in expression or 
in subjective' elements? This problem increases in importance when we leave 
opinion polling directed at dichotomous choices and attempt to sample infinite 
ehoiees.^^ 

The types of sampling in polling are essentially the variations of the 
stratified-(}nota and random-area procedures. Quota sampling consists of 
selecting certain factors (such as number of voters, sex, age, community 
size, economic position, party affiliation, etc., in election samples) in the 
population and attem]:)ting to repn'sent these in correct proportion in 
the samx^le. On this basis, certain types and numbers of individuals are 
selected and intcTv ic'wed by the field workers. The field worker ap¬ 
proaches individuals until he finds the* person who has the character¬ 
istics needed for his next interview and tlien (piestions this individual. 
The objective is to intt'rview representative individuals with the selected 
characterstics and in sufficic'ut numbers to warrant assumptions about the 
attitudes and opinions of the large univcTse, or public, which is b('ing 
polled. 

Ar('a sampling is not based on assignment of (piotas, thus eliminating 
interviewer judgment and possible bias. In ar(‘a sampling, certain an'as 
(block, s('ction, ward divisions of city or town, section, township or other 
area of county, countv or other division of stat(‘) are assigned to the inter¬ 
viewer. Within thes(‘ areas he intervic'vvs every nth indiv idual or memb(‘r 
of a family located at an assigned position (the second house from the 
northeast corner of a block, etc.). The area units are selected randomly 
in various ways. Due to travel expenses, time consumption for the inter- 
viewtT in proceeding from one intervi(*w to another remote interview, 
and other costs, area sampling is V'cry much more expensive than ipiota 
sampling. Area sampling by pollers is a more recent and less test('d pro¬ 
cedure. The area sampling procedures of the Bureau of the (Census in 
1944 provided the first great impetus to the serious consideration and use 
of area sampling.^- Area sami:)ling was little used by the commercial 
pollers until 1952 when area .sampling was used to supplement quota 
sampliiig in the election of that year. 

There arc advantages and di.sadvantages of both general methods of 
selecting a sample*. Stratified sampling permits of tailoring the sample 
to those groups in the population which are expected to be more signifi¬ 
cantly involved both in opinion formation and other bdiavior on the 

E. Baclieldcr, “Problems in Public Opinion Polling,” Research Studies, State 
College ()1 Wa.shinglon, Pullnmii, Wash., vol. XVI, p. 34. 

U.S. Department of Coinnicrcc*, Biirc*au of the Census, Samiding Staff, A Chapter 
in Population Samplingy 1947. 
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issue with which the poll deals. This is a great advantage. If the strata 
are properly selected, there is gr(*at assurance of relatively complete 
co\erage of all groups in the population. Moreover, slratifi('d sampling 
can be carried on in sinallcT g('ographic areas than area sampling and is, 
ther(‘fore, much ch(‘a]KT. The objective is to select persons from all sig¬ 
nificant major groups in the ])opiilalion in pro]M)iiion to lhc‘ numerical 
size of th(‘se groups. This involves judgments by the poller on the signifi¬ 
cance of strata, the (piality of the data lor the description of the strata, 
and the loroportion of int(T\iews to be tak(‘n in each stratum. 

Hicre are limitations and disadvantages of stratified sampling. The 
])oll(‘r must b(‘ the final judge in the selection of strata and c|nite evidently 
the strata for one kind of issue will vary from the strata which should be 
us(h1 on other issu(\s. Thus, to use the same strata in election polling and 
on i)u])lic opinion in the United State's concerning Southeast Asia would 
be iallacious, as significant o]n‘nion and otheu* bchaxior on these two 
issue's will be patternc'd cjuite diflerc'iitly in the poimlation of the' Unitc'd 
States, but th<' judgmc'iit of the* pollc'r is the final arbiter for the selection 
of strata design and that judgmc'iit obxiously can bc' in cTior, somc'times 
grc'at (Tror. Morc'ovc'r, adecpiatc' data on the* ciualities of tlu' strata, the 
numbcTS and distribution of the individuals who ha\(' the cliaractc'ristics 
of thc' strata, do not alwa\'s exist, and the' existing information may be 
iiiadecjuatc' and fallacious. Flvc'u census data arc* not aKvays adc'cpiate or 
up to date'. The allocation of the numbers of individuals to be inter- 
\iewed in (*ach stratum iiu'obes furthc'i* judgmc'nts by the pollcT as ti) 
the* rc'latixe importance of the particular stratum in the dexsign. Also, it 
is oftc’u difficult for the' intc'r\ ic'wc*r to locate the' individual respondents 
fitting the* rcHpiirements, and the intcTvic'wfr's fallac'icnis sek'ctions and 
biasc's ha\e bc'C'ii the cause of \arious kinds of error. Fundamentally, the 
major (question in stratifi('d-(|uota samiding is whc'tlu'r the factors used 
in sc'lc'cting the sample are the most important in the opinion-forming 
process. 

Among the types of area sampling, that most favorc'd by the c'ommc'rcial 
pollc'rs is the* pinj^oint ]nvc‘inct sample. Areas arc* idc'iitified by analysis 
of ck'ction and cc'nsus data and intcTvic'wers arc* assigned to interview 
cc'rtain indixiduals or household groups within that arc'a. 

The general eharaetc’ristics of the* systc'm w^hieh wc* describe as ''pinpoint” or 
“im'cinet” sainjding arc* as follows: (I) The i)riinary sampling units are c'k'ction 
clistric'ls, (2) Tlv* sampling units are sc'k'cted at random watliin regional and 
C'ity-sizc* strata, (3) \^^ithin the* preeinc'l interview's are obtained in every nth 
cKvelling unit, and (4) Age* and sc'x ratios are maintained by a rotation plan.^'‘ 

C. Callup, “Tlu* Future Direction of Elc'ction Polling, Pnl). 0})in. Quar., 
17: 2: 203. 
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In 1952, the precinct sampling method was tested on a national basis for 
the first lime by George Gallup as an auxiliary method to his quota 
sampling. He and many other pollers anticipate an increased use of this 
mc'thod of sampling, resulting in greater accuracy in polling. Why does 
the x^recinct sampling method work as well as it does? 

(1) Iiiterview(TS are giv('ii no choice in the selection of neighborhood in 
which to interview and arc^ required to follow a systematic plan in selecting 
households in which to interview and in selecting individuals within the house¬ 
hold, (2) The vote in past cdc'ctions in tlu‘ lU'ccinet provides an excellent gauge 
of the political representati\'(‘ness of the sample both by areas of the country 
and for the country as a whole, (3) The interviewcT has evc'ry reason for fol¬ 
lowing directions c'onscientiously because hc‘ knows that his survey results can 
be c'hecked uilli election figun\s for the prc’ciiut after thc‘ election, (4) From 
the point ol view of the researcher, prc'cinet sampling has another outstanding 
advantage—namely, that each x^recinct election is, in essence, a miniature na¬ 
tional elec tion. Most ol the factors x>resent in a national election arc rc'produced 
in x^recinc't elec'tions.^ ‘ 

Gallux) might wcdl have added that x)crhax)s the most important reason 
for the supcTiority of this area samx^hng, if after further testing it proves 
uiicpiestionably superior, is the removal of the x^oller from the necessity 
of making judgments in which he, as wcdl as his inter\’iewers, has been 
in error frecpiently. However, area sampling does not separate' x^otential 
voters from nonvoters, is not sux)erior to cpiota samxiling in rewealing the 
X^robable bc'havior of those who have' not made' iq') thc'ir minds or refuse 
to repeal preference, nor is it superior in providing estimate's of the prob¬ 
able' total vote. In the case of other tyx^es of issue's, area samx^liiig is by no 
means always suj^erior to cpiota sampling, for it is frequently x^refe'rable 
to x^oll some strata more inte'nsivedy and selecthely than other strata of 
the? population. 

Having determined the size, distribution and basis of selc'ction of the 
samx>le in polling, the next step is the finding e^f the individuals to be 
interviewed. If some form e)f are'a sampling is used or random sampling 
from lists, directorie's or other compilations of names, as in telex)hone 
interviews, a proportion of the sample will not be at home. In radio- 
audience research this prox^ortion is 20 to 30 per cent. If the sample is 
then changed, a degree of distortiem may be introduced. If call-backs on 
the not-at-homes are made, a heavy expense is imx^osed on the x^ollers. 
No really satisfactory solution has been found for this x^roblem. 

The next major problems are those of constructing cpiestions and con¬ 
ducting interviews. In the compilation and asking of cxuestioiis thcTo are 
many difficult issues. Question construction— 


Ibid., p. 207. 
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. . . involves the whole area of semantics and a search for answers to our j^rob- 
lems shows how little we have done about the sociology of language. In per¬ 
sonal interviewing th(' S(‘niantie prol)lem is incn'ased by th(‘ addition of prob¬ 
lems of idioneties and tonal symbolism. Moreover, the problem of meanings is 
complicated with the problem of (‘motional symbolism associated with words. 

Th(' issues of (question wording are so iiiiinerous and varied, the errors so 
general and the problems so subtle as to recpiire discussion at book 
k'ngtli.*^’’ No facile gc‘neralizations in a fc'w sentences would siifBce. 
Perhaps no aspeot of polling, eweept sampling, has been so extensively 
studied as the edfeot of v^ariations in (juestion c^onstruciion on inter¬ 
viewees’ answors. Clarity of m(‘aning and objectivity have been central 
aims of tb(' poller who (hxsires to edirninab’ emotionally toned w ords and 
prestige words. And yed— 

. . . th(' social scientist who niak(*s a fetish of objec^tiv'^ity, se(‘king neutral, 
objective* idirasings of an issue, is to a consicka able extent pursuing a will-of- 
the-wisp. Communication in tc'mis of coinplet(‘ly colorless and objc'ctiv^e words 
can never be a rc'ality. At most, aflectwe loadings can be experiine*ntally deter¬ 
mined and allowed for,'^ 

Having developed (piestions as skillfully as possible, how c‘an one ask 
(questions of people' in such a manncT as to be reasonably sure* of finding 
out W'hat thc'v ixxilly think? Is it better to limit the answers to spcH’ifie 
epu'stions, to ofler alternatives and ask for selection of statements made 
on some type of rating or attitude sc'ale, or to use* some' opc'u-eiul tvpe 
of (juestioning which (‘nc'Ourag(‘s the* inb'iviewc'e* to express himself ('x- 
tc'iisivc'ly and in his own words?’'' In answering s])ecific cju(\stions or 
choosing among liinitc*d altc'rnatives, the interviewee giv(*s answ^ers which 
are easily coded, counti'd and relabel to one anotlu'r, but do wc hav^e a 
true, re]3res<'ntativa' and ad(*(|uate answer from him? On the other hand, 
though the open-end (juestion is increasingly used in polling, the diffi¬ 
culty of recording and coding the answxTS has led interviewers to inter¬ 
pret in key phrases and short answers, thus perhaps losing the really 
significant variations of tlu* c*xtended answw. If the answer is recorded 
v^c'rbatim, then someone must inb'rprc't the answvr, so as to classify and 
code before (piantification. In large publics, pc'rhaps the open-ended in¬ 
terview is most useful in pretesting, in order to assemble a wude v^ariety 

Bac‘Ii(’l(k‘r, op. rit., p. 36. 

Sec Staiil('>' L. I’aync*, The Art of Askinf^ Quesfion.s, Princeton l^niversily Press, 
Princeton, N.J., 1951. 

’"II. II. Ib'ininers, op. cii., j). 143. 

Klino Roix‘r pioneerc’d in tin* use of atlituclc .scales in jaiblic opinion snrvtws, 
Rensis Likert in tlic dc’S clopincait of “opcni-c‘iided c]iic\stion’’ inlcnicwing, and Paul 
Lazarsfeld in the panel techniciue. 
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of existing opinions as a basis for the eonstrnetioii of questions for the 
large samx^h*. 

The selection, training, and supervision of interviewers is from some points 
of \'iew the key problem in polling. At least the interviewer errors are the ones 
over which we have least control and at the same limi' are almost impossible 
to predict statistically. . . . I'lie great majorit)' ol interviewers an* f(*male, are 
extroverted, have at least a high school education, have span' time, and are 
able to use the small amount of money interviewing brings in. W'hat makes a 
good interviewing approacli? (>an one class of ]K'rsonalities get similar iniornia- 
tion from diverse classes of personalities? To what exl(*nt are tlu' respondent’s 
answers sliaxied by the st(*ret)type slu* sees in the intc‘rvi(‘w t*r? . . . Snp(*rvision 
ol interviewers is a serious concern with no real solution. Und(‘r quota sampling 
there is no simple wa\’ ol cheeking on interviewing. And il re-int('rvi('w^s are 
used niider area sampling, intervi<*wer moiah* is w'cakcau'd. Spot re-intt'rvi(wving 
is generally used but is not satislaetory. What is called “intervi(*w*(‘r cheating” 
is a constant headache to pollsters. l'h(* best proc’cdme to dale* is a bulletin to 
inteiwiewers constantly n'iterating the standards of polling and ]>ointing out the 
errors made or suspected in the i)rev’ions poll.^ ' 

At c\ery stage of polling there are (.‘vident possibiliti(‘s of (Tror. 
Sample selection, question selc'ctiou and formulation, tlu* inter\ iew with 
its possible misunderstandings, the art of asking wb\ and c*liciting undm- 
standable answers, the coding and tlu* interj^retation ol answers; all thc'se 
require experienced, skilllul and honest poll(*rs to approximate' the* truth 
of existing e)pinion e)ii any issue. Pre)phecy as te) what those e)pinie)ns will 
become and the trends of their potential clamge's is an art e)l a still higher 
order. 


PREELECTION POLLTNC; AND PREDICTION 

Public opinion pe)lls are' best kne)wn te) the newspape'r-reading 
through the election forecasts. In general, the pe)pular re'pntatie)n of the 
j)ollers is detenninc'd by the'ir accuracy of pre)})hecy as te) the winners of 
elections, espc’cially national ('lections. The election forecast record is 
viewed as dramatic validation of the [lollers’ methods or exidence of 
their fallaciousness. What is not ce)mme)nly unde'rste)od is that when a 
poller predicts the results of an ('lection after ascertaining public ox^inion 
at the tim('S of his polls, he* is assessing many factors in addition to the 
existing public opinion of th(' electoraU'. In a volume derogatory to x^oll- 
ing, The Pollsters, Lindsay Rogers ironically (piot('s one acach'mic en¬ 
thusiast for the polls as saying: “The polls may reflect the wisb('s of the 
electorate more faithfully than the elections themselv('s. Variabh's ent('r 
in to keep some people away from tlie voting booth. The weather, trans¬ 


i‘s Bachelder, op. cit., p. 38. 
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portation difficulties, party activity, iiitimidatioii of various kinds may 
distort the final result but not affect poll results.” But, as the poller's 
original purpose is the recording of public opinion, and, if in preelection 
polls he devc'lops a skill which corrcotly reports that ]uiblic opinion, then 
it is true that the polls may perhaps reflect the wishes of the electorate 
more aconrately than the' cdc'c tions. 

I'lu' election results do not pro\’e or disprove the polk'r’s ('\act accuracy 
as a pollcT of jniblic opinion, but ratluT as a poller plus a prophc'tic 
ass(\ssor of many election factors which are not all based on public opin¬ 
ion. If he is to b(‘ a succc'ssful prognosticator, he must adjust his poll 
results on the basis of his estimates and judgmc'uts of these other political 
factors. lie may be an efficient pollc'r of public opinion, but an untrust¬ 
worthy political s(‘er. 

Many opinion analysts contend that scientific surveys, inoie than elc'ctions 
theinsc'lvcss, are the most i(‘liable* (wpression of public opinion. I’hey claim that 
survt‘\s ar(‘ not subj(‘C*t to political-machine manipulations in getting out a dis- 
pioporlionaU'ly large* Hepublican or Democratic* vole, to “short-pencil artists,” 
to d(*ad y)(*rsons’ voting, to g(*ri>'mandering, to the efl(*(‘t of the weathcT keeping 
th(' c'ldc'rly and infirm from the ])olls, nor to the* poll tax. Experts maintain that 
scit‘ntific surv(‘\s rejneseut all t\]K's of persons m the di'gree to which llu‘y 
(‘xist in the emtire pojnilaiion, while the el(*(*tions seldom do. It is common for 
It'ss than hall of the* registerc*d votc'rs to go to the* polls, not to mention the 
unrc'gistcred.-*’ 

The polling sample may accurately rc'flcct the' opinions of the population 
of the Unit(‘d States, but not of the j) 0 ])ulation who actually vote on 
c'lc'ction day. Political bc'haxior and opinion bc‘havior may differ coiisid- 
(Tably, as the poller rucdull) rck'ariis from time to tiinc‘. 

MoreoACT, if the ('lections do not mt'asiire with (‘omplete accuracy the 
polling skill of the scic'iitific surveyors in dc'aling with candidates, the 
election results can say littk' about the accurac)' of the ])ollcrs’ surxc’vs of 
opinion on political and ci\ic and social problems. The pollers’ degive of 
accuracy or inaccuracy in j:)redicting election rc'sults, a very spc'c ial ease 
of publie opinion n'eording, in which the pollers have now had consider¬ 
able expc'rience, is not nc'ec'ssarily rcTlectcxl in the case of polls on issues. 
A polling organization which had made very close predictions on many 
elections might be providing rc'sults of scores of otlu^r polls each year in 
which the error rangc'd from 1 pcT cent to 25 per cent on the various 
polls. S(‘veral hundrc'd polls on issues are taken in the Ibiited States each 
\ear. \'alidation of the polk'rs accuracy in such snr\'c*ys would need to 
he established for each gc'ueral type of survey and cannot be imputed 

H. If. Field and G. M. Coniudly, “Testing Polls in Official Election Booths,” 
Ptih. 0]nn. Quar., 0: 4: 610. 
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from the pollers’ accuracy or inaccuracy in predicting elections. A news¬ 
paper-reading public which imputes such accuracy or inaccuracy is in 
error and does not understand the issues. And when George Gallup 
writes that “The problem of polling on issues is essentially the same as 
tlie problem of polling on candidates. The' same* ])olling procedures are 
used on both candidates and issues," then he, too, is gliding over what 
should be a moot point for all pollens. For, on these varied issues on 
which the public is asked to express oj3iuions, a epiota sample would of 
ne*cessity vary with each general type of issue, if stratified sampling were 
used. In any case, on these varied issues, the state of dc'velopnu'nt and 
maturity of the eipinioii process and the possible relation between opinion 
behavior and other behaviors will vary enormously from that of a public 
just about to \ot(* on candidates after several months of electioneering. 
I’herefore, another basis for the development of significantly stratified 
sampling would be necessary if opinion, significant for later behavior, 
were to be polled. 

The pollers’ experience with preelection polling is now rather extensive. 
From 1935 through 1947, some 392 election forc'casts were made by 
pollers; 197 b)' tht* Americ*an Institute of Public Opinion, 141 by other 
polling organizations in the United States, and 54 election predictions 
abroad. “Of these 392 eh'ctions, 71 were forecast with an (*rror of 1 p(*r 
cent or less, 118 with an error of 2 per cent or 3 p(T cent, or a total of 
189 with an error of 3 i^er cent or less; 117 were between 3 per cent and 
6 per cent; 64 were between 6 per cent and 10 per cent; and 22 weie ovci 
10 per cent.” - Stat(*d in terms of average errors for elections poll(*d at 
various times, the results are: 


Period 

Number 

of 

elections 

Mean aveia^;e 
error 
for j)erind 

November 1030—October 1040. 

136 

i 

5.6 

November 1040—October 101*1. . . 

100 

3.4 

November 1014—December 1047 . . 

147 

2.9 


The results in the United States of the presidential election of 1948 should 
not obscure the fact that polling accuracy definitely improved over a 
period of years. 

By 1948 modern polling techniques had been employed to predict the 

Gallnp, A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, p. 69. 

22 Ibid., p. 68. 
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outcome of about 400 ('lections in II nations.A year later, in March, 
1949, at the Iowa Confc'iviice on Attitude and Opinion Research, Dr. 
Chilliip could report that, iij:) to that tiiiK'. 512 (‘lection forecasts liad been 
inach' by some twenty polling organizations operating in twelve democra¬ 
cies of tlie world, of which 446 forecasts had been made in the United 
States. 

The av(‘rage error in tlu'S(' forc‘casts—including those' made in tli(' pn'sidential 
election of 1948—is apjiroxiinately four percentage' points. In shoit, poll pre¬ 
dictions based upon th(‘ vote* lor all i')arties have on the average' varied Irom 
absolute accuracy by this average dc'grce in elc'ctions dealing not only with 
candidate's but those dc'aling with issue's as well, re'lerenda issues, 'i’lu' w inne'rs 
have be'cn prcdicte'd corre'ctly in more tlian c'ight out ol te'ii elc'ctions.^'‘ 

Some epiota sampling has re'snlte'd in \('r} accurate prc'dictions of the 
popular vote, not onl\' in the Ihiited States but also in some' loreign elec¬ 
tions. Roy Mcjrgan, a jnolc'gc' ol George (iallup. is Director of the Aus¬ 
tralian Public Opinion JVdls. Morgan has an astonishing re'cord of ac- 
c'uracy and is vie^wed as a political baromet(*r in Australia. In 1916 he 
announced that the Labor party would win 54 pt'r cent of the vote. It 
won 53.1 jK'r cent. In 1919 he announcc'd a Liberal part) ^ ictor\^ and 
camc' witliin 2 te'iiths of one per cent of th(' ('lection rc'sults. In a 1951 
forecast, on that ye'ar’s forcc'd gene’ral ('lections, he was only 1.5 pcT- 
cenlage points off the' actual outcome'. Tie has refiiu'd some Chillu]) (piota 
procedures in ways not applicable to the United vStates but thus far very 
effe'ctive in Australia. Of course, what also helps Morgan in liis lorc'cast- 
ing is Australia’s sysh'in of coiuj'udsor) \oting. siiH*e this spare's him Irom 
error in estimating turnout. Desjnte the 1918 pn'dietions, a debacle of 
prophecy shared b\’ all othe'r prognosticators as well as the pollers, the 
over-all record of accuracy in prediction of ele ctions relhvts a \ery 
creditable performance, indeed, b> the pollers. In 1948 all made sc'rious 
(Trors, ])ut these were primarily mistakes in judgment as a basis for 
prophecy, rather than mistakes in sampling or othc’r polling me'thods. 
The dominant polk'rs wdio have be'e'n eh'ction ]U'ophels are Gallup, Roper 
and Crossk'v. The most aeti\ e of the su])sidized rc'se'areh i)()llers w ho have 
w^orked on election polls ha\e In'cn the PriiK'c'lon Olfice of Tublic Opinion 
Rc'search, the National Opinion Research CJent(*r and, more rc'cend), the 
Washington Puldic Opinion Poll. The pc'rcentages of the' popular vote 
predic'ted for the x'arious candidates in the last four jircsidc'ulial ('lections 
are summarized in Table 7. 

G. H. Smith in Britanuica Book of the Year, 1949, p. 597. 

Gallup in (N. C. Me'u'r ancl 11. W. Saunders, cds.) The Polls and Public 
Ojnnion, Henry JJolt ancl (annpany, New York, 1919, ji. 177. 

From a rc'i^ort by Frexl Hubbard in the Chicago Daily News, Aisril 2, 1954. 



Table 7. Polls and Elections 


\m\ 

Finjil (‘lection i(‘lur!is 
lto()st‘Vi‘ll (>().2S' of total vot(* 

Prediction I'.rror 


Fortuiu' (Hopor). (“)1.7 -f l.r> 

American Institute of Public (){)inion ((iallup). 53.8 — b. l 

Crossl(‘y 1^)11. 53.8 — (>.l 

Literary Dige'^t . 40.1) —19.3 


1910 

Final election ndurns 
l{oo‘<ev«‘lt 5-1.of total vote 

Pn'diction Error 


Fortun(‘ (Koper) 



55.2 

TO. 5 

Anii'rican Institut(' of Public Opinion ((lallup) .... 


52.0 

-2 7 

Opinion Fon'casts (Wall) 



52.0 

-2.7 

Crossl('3' T*()ll ... 



52.9 

-1.8 


1914 





I'inal (‘l(‘(‘tion n't urns 



KooM‘velt 53.8'^ of two-party vot(‘ 





I 

'’n'diction 

Error 

Fortune (Uoper) 



53.0 

- 0.2 

Princeton Oflice of Public ()pinion PoM'arch 


53.3 

-0.5 

Crossl(*y Poll 



52.0 

- 1 .8 

National Opinion H(“^(‘arc]i (’('liter 


51 .7 

— •» ' 

Anu'rican Institute of I’ublic 

Opinion ((lalluf)) 


51 .5 

-2.3 


1948 





Pt'reeiilaj'e* 

of lot.al j)n'sid( 

I'lilial vot( 

1' 


Dewey Truman 

1'liunnond 

Wallace' 

T.»tal 

X(iti(m(il Vote . 

. . .'r'-t 


- • ( 


eVossU'v Poll . 

. . -19.9 4 1.8 

1 .(> 

3.3 

99.0 

American Institute of Public 





Opinion ((jallup). 

4t).5 44.5 

2.0 

1.0 

100.0 

Fortune (Koper;. 


5 2 

4.3 

98. S 


1952 





Final election returns 



lasenbovvi 

'!■ 55., Stevenson 1 l.i 

5^ i, ollie'is 




ITsenhowa'r 

SteV(*nson 

Otla'i’S Und(‘cided 

American Institute of Public 

(Opinion 




(Oalluj)). 

. 47 

10 


13 

C’rosslev Poll . 

. 47.1 

42.3 

.4 

9.9 

Koper. 

. 49 

37 


11 

Unit(*d State's Poll (bdnk). . . 

. 50.8 

48.8 

. 1 


* l^xclusive* of p(‘rc(*ntagef^ 

; for minor candidates. 

(lallup j)('rc(‘ntag(‘s calculat'd on 


total vote for four princii>al candid:tte>^. 
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FOUll PRESIDENTIAL ELECniONS 

Prc'clic'tinii; rlc'C'tions is iihoul us dillicnlt or (*asy as predicting the course of 
hiisiiK'ss ac'tivity, cniployincMit, tlu^ stock inark(‘l or tlic conmiodity markets. 
R(‘gardl(\ss ol tin' sik‘C‘(\ss1 iil c\pcri('iK‘(‘ of others, I prefer to rc'gard pre¬ 
dictions in these fk‘lds as an art and not a scieiu'c.^*’ 

L. II. Rkan 

Th(‘ prediction of elc'ctions by pollcTs is based on tlie n'siilts from a 
polled sampling in wbieli a small (jiiota or area sample rc‘pres(*nts large 
publics. The sc'h'ction of indixidnals for this sample' may be ini])rop('rly 
made, (piestions ma\' be inadecjuatc* or mislc‘ading, the intc'iA iewc'rs may 
be \ariously inept, and the* rc'snlts of the' intc'r\ ic'ws ma\^ fail to rc'veal 
signifi(‘ant attitude's re'lating te) the' c-c'utral (jue'stions. Hut skills in these 
procedures have* bcc'ii de'\’e'le)])e'd which have' made' ol i)olling a not-too- 
e'xact scic'uce'. lle)we‘\'e‘r, ]:)rc'diction also in\ol\e's the* art of selection, 
we'ighing anel a])plication ol a large' nundx'r ol facte)rs whic'h are' inx'edv'cd 
in voting be'havien'. (’crtainly this ne'c'e'ssitate's skillful che)i(‘e's and de¬ 
cisions by the' petller, e'vide'uc'ing a liigh orcle'r of knowle'dge* artistically 
blcnde'd from data e)f little' c'vac'tituele*. Tn this area, the' pollc’rs have not 
fared so well. 

The Ejection of 19Sf)-Thc Pn^pliets Kin(n'<^e. Straw vote's e)f varie)us 
kinds had been carried on intermilte'ully for almost a ce'ntury be'fore the' 
progne)sticators ot 1936 a]ij)lic'cl sampling. Hut. u]) to this time', the straw 
votes had be'cn for the' most ])art cpiite' inaccurate'. At times, thc' straw 
l^ollers vvc're iiiadvc'rtently ne'ar the' mark be'cause* ol cljanc'c facte)rs or 
because the unciue)tae'cl sample' served re'asonablv' well e)n the' particular 
election or issue' which chanc'c'el to be' re'asonablv accurate'lv' pre)phe'sie'd. 
Ilenve'va'r, the' c'rrors v\'e're' usuallv' large'. In the' ]M)11s em candidate's for thc 
vc'ars 1916, 1920, 1924 and 1928, The l^iiiest polls re'siiltc'd in an 

ave'rage plurality e'rror e)f 20, 21, 12 and 12 jx'rce'iitage' points in the pre'- 
elictie)ns. On the e)th('r liancl, the' Digest's c'xtre'nie'ly accurate i)redictie)n 
of 19.32, wlu'u the' maga/iiK' jm'dicte'd the* tedal popular V'ote on the' two 
Tuaje)!' prc'sidc'ntial eanelidate's within 1.4 jx'rce'iitage' pe)ints, dexe'loped a 
high ])e)pular re'putation for ac'ciiraey. Othc'r straw pe)lls had e'rre'd with 
pcrcc'ntage' c'rrors such as thc 5 pc'rce'ntage points of average plurality 
e'rren* fen* states achie've'd by the TIc'ar.st n('vvs])a])e'rs in an e'xc'e']^tie)nally 
close ])rc'dic'tion in 1928, te) the* more* usual 17 pe'rcentagc pe)int c'rror of 
the Farm Journal in the* same elc'c tie)n. 

In the' me)uths before' the e'lc'ction e)f 19.36, The Literary Dfgc.sf, wide*ly 
known for its millions e)f ballots and the w ide* ]mblic itv' given to its pe)lks, 
proce'C'de'd with its last and me)st disastre)us pe)ll. The Digest mailed over 

L. II. Be-Lin, Iloir to Predict Elcdion'^, Alfn'el A. Knopf, ln(\, Ne'w York, 1918, 

P. J.TS. 
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10 million ballots and 2,376,523 were returned, a high percentage of 
return for such a diverse group of recipients. When the election was held, 
the Digest poll and prediction had underestimated the Roosevelt vote by 
19.3 percentage points, as the Democratic candidate s popular \ ote was 
60.2 per cent of the total popular vote, while the Digests prediction was 
40.9 per cent. A new group of budding prophets, the representative (]uota 
samplers, Roper, Gallup and Crossley, had predicted the Digest errors 
months in advance of tlie election. Indeed, the most vociferous and pub¬ 
licized of the new pollers. Dr. George Gallup, predicted within one per¬ 
centage point the results of the Digest poll tw o months before the' l^allols 
were mailed. This prediction was based upon an anah sis of the probable 
returns on the basis of the Digests incidtnital sample."* The Digest could 
not obtain a representativ(‘ sample from its mailing lists which w^ere com¬ 
piled from telephone dirc'ctories and automobile-registration files. 

From the x^oiiit of view of cross-sections tliis w^as a major error, because it 
limited the sample largely to the ui>per half ot the voting i)opulation, as judged 
on an economic basis. Roughly 40 jDer cent of all homes in the United Stiite* 
had telephones and some 55 per cent of all families owned automobiles. These 
two groups, which larg(dy overlap, constitute roughly the upper half or ux:)per 
three fifths, economically, of the voting population.-'' 

On any election, or on issues about which the' voters divided sliaiply on 
economic lines, the Digest poll could be (‘\})ccted to be e\ttMLsi\el> in 
error. Moreover, this mailing list was biased toward male ratluT than 
female voters; the urban poxDulation was disprox:)ortionatcly rex)resented 
over the rural; the upxx*r educational groux^s were much overrepresented; 
and the middle- and iippc'r-age groux^ voters received too many cards. 
But, aside from the disx)rox^ortionatc ri'x^resentations among those wdio 
received the cards, it is evident that the returns wmiild not coiik* e<|ually 
from all recixnents. The American Institute* of Public 0]n*nion found that 
the largest response, about 40 x^er cent, came* from peox^le listed in Who's 
Who. Eighteen per cent of the people in telephone lists, 15 per cc’iit of 
the registered voters in x^oor areas, and 11 cent of people on ridief 
returned ballots. Men are more likely to reply than women. '* The re¬ 
turned ballots also reflected protest to a marked degree. In 1932 protest 
was sufficiently strong in all economic classes that the Digest xh) 11 some¬ 
what overestimated the Roosevelt strength, but, nomTheless, x^i'opliesied 

27 So-callcd by Daniel Katz and lladlcy Cantril in an article, “Public' Opinion Polls,*’ 
Sociometrtjf 1: 158. As early as 19o2, Claude E Robinson, in liis Straw Votrs^ C^oluin- 
bia University Pr(*ss, Nc'W York, pp. 58-59, had i^ointcd to the uoiircprcscntative 
nature* of the Digest ballots. 

2« Gallup, A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, p. 74. 

2y Katz and Cantril, op. cit , p. 160. 
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with surprising accuracy. The class bias of the returns in 1936, with the 
strong anti-Roosevelt feeling among those who returned cards, multi¬ 
plied the errors and greatly overestimated Landon. As the time of the 
ballot was two months and more before the election, the Digest prophets 
did not account adequatc'ly for opinion changes during that period, an 
error which was also extensively involved in the poor showing of the 
pollers in 1948. The Digest poll of 1936 was a fiasco, its methods were 
discreditt‘d and new types of polling were introduced. 

The errors in prediction of the popular vote made by the competing 
pollers were not small, but, in comparison, their reputations soared. 
(Gallup used a combination of mail ballots and personal inter\i(‘ws with 
subjects selectc'd ou the basis of the quota sampling inethods alr(‘ady 
considered, and his predic'tion underestimated tlie }k)ose\x‘lt vote by 6.4 
perc(Mitage points. Crossley, using the more or less standardized field 
survt'y methods of inarkc't research, developed a quota sample survey, 
and likewise’ undeaestiniatc’d the Roosevelt vote by 6.4 percentage ])e)ints. 
The Foi'tunc poll, directed by Elmo Roper, used a weighted sample based 
on age, sex', geograj:)hical divisions, rural-urban districts, and economic 
class. 


Fortune dilfered from the Callup and Crossley polls in its conception of the 
nature’ of an adequate sarnide. Insh’ad of attempting to secure a statistically 
reliable cross-section of th(' population. Fortune depemded upon the selection 
of tvpical v'oters so ebarac'lc'ristie of their groups that a single case was taken 
as reprc’sentativT of thousands of people. In the city of Cdiicago, for example, 
75 ])(’()i)le were int(Tvicwed. And for the whole nation only 4,500 people 
werr polk’d—a sampk of onc-himdredth of one p(’r cent of the actual voting 
(’Icctorate.-'*® 

In th(’ Fortune ]X)11 tluTc was also some att(‘mpt to record intensity of 
opinion about President Roosevc’lt, as well as voting intentions. The 
Rop(’r ]X)11 predicted the popular vote very closely, overestimating the 
Roosevc’lt vote by only 1.5 percentage points. The j)rediction was accurate, 
but validity was yet to be prov^ed. 

Th(‘ nu’thods of rc'presemtative sampling were now accredited. Great 
impetus was given to polling (’fforts. At the same time, criticism and 
denunciation of the x)olls Ix’gan to swell in v olume, and Senator McKcllar 
threatened inv^estigation. It was claimc’d that the polls wen’ inaccurate 
and th(‘r(’fore misleading; that the rev^elation of majority position would 
create a “band-wagon effect”; and that extensive polling, if taken seri¬ 
ously by h’gislators and adiniiiLstrators, would corrupt the functioning of 
th(’ rexuH’se’ntative democracy. 

Daniel Katz and Hadley Cantril, “Public Opinion Polls,'* Sociotnetnj (published 
by Beacon House*, Editor, J. L, Mon*no), 1: 161. 
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TJie Election of 1940—The Burgeoning Prognosticators. After a hotly 
contested election campaign, in which Willkit* \'it 2 ;orously challenged the 
leadership of President Roosevelt, the \'oters on November 5 east 54.7 
per cent of the total v'ote for Roosev(4t. Sinct* 1936 tlu' pollers had been 
striving to improve' their sampling methods and had predicted scores of 
loeal, state and national elections with errors seldom exceeding 6 per¬ 
centage points. By 1940 tlie majority ol the newspaper-reading public 
was aware of the polls and was vaguely informed about the pollcTs’ 
methods. The pollers’ predictions of the presidential eleetioTi vvwe fol¬ 
lowed with interest. Using small stratifi(‘d sam])les, re])resenting cross 
sections of tlu' population inoportionately representt'd as to age, sex, 
education, political record, community si/(' and tvpe, and ('conomic posi¬ 
tion, the principal pollers, RopcT, Ciallup and (aosslev, predicted the 
popular v ote with surprising accuracy. In this elec tion Crosslt'v reportc'd 
percentages only on the 17 states in which the vote' was ('xpeeted to be 
close. Ropc'r overestimated tli(‘ Rooseve'lt vote by oiie’-half of one pcT- 
ceiitagc' point and Ciallup unelere'Stimate'd the' Demoeratie vote' by 2.7 
percentage points. ITe Crossle'v ])re'eIietion und('r('stimated the Roosevt'lt 
vote by 1.8 pc'rcvntage points, llovvc'ver, the*se figun's do not re‘]')r(‘sent 
the relative merits and skill of these prolc'ssional pollers, vvhos(' rc'puta- 
tions were establishc'd, but at stake; as the appareiitlv ama/ing ac curacy 
of Elmo Roper must be modifie'd by noting that, although manv of his 
errors canceled one anothe'r, his prc'dietion by sections ol the nation was 
much k'ss accurate than Gallup’s sc'ctional jm'dictions or Caosslew's pre¬ 
dictions for the crucial states. “In no section of the country was Ckdlup 
off by more than 4 per c'cnt, while Rope'r missc'd the Mountain state's by 
10 per ernt and the' East South Central by 12 pc'r en'iit.” -' Even so, the 
record was one of impressive accuracy and the popular re‘])utation ol the 
pollers burgeoned. 

Once more, as in 1936, the practice of interv ie'wing ejuotas of small 
stratified samples of the eleetorate was x)r()ved to be supc'iior to that of 
interviewing larger but unrepresentative' samples. The* pre'lc'rability of 
intc'rvdews rathe'r than mail ballots vv^as also shown b\' the re'sults. Emil 
Hurja, of the Pathfinder poll, althe)ugh he' claimed to be' ceme'cting the' 
biasc's of the Literary Digest type of j^oll, e'specially by attempting to 
obtain more representative returns from lowe'r-ineomc' groups, apparently 
failed to do so, for his prediction unde're'stimated the Roosc'V'C'lt vote by 
6.3 J 3 crcentage points. lie had found no adeepiate way of obtaining mail¬ 
ing lists of lower-income groups or of correcting for the biase's in return¬ 
ing mail balle^ts, because the' upper-educatie)nal, the uppc'r-income and 

D. Katz, “The Public Opinion Polls and the 1940 Election,“ Pub. Opin. Quar., 
50: 1: 57. 
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the dis<]5niiitled recipients returned t]i(M‘r ballots in disproportionate num¬ 
bers. The inferiorit)' of tht‘ mailed ballot was C'learly shown. 

Political commentators, acadc'inic critics, and tlu* profc'ssional pollers 
were not so (‘asily satisli(‘d with the results of the polls as was tlu' general 
public when the poll(Ts’ mt'thods and results wctc rcn ic'^^ e‘(l. Some po- 
litic'al scientists v\ere beginning to express doubts as to the significance of 
the numiTous popular opinions being polled and ol the imjiact of the 
results on legislators and administrators. Morco\(‘r, it was argiu'd that 
the poll(Ts were not accurate enough lor close (*l(‘ctions and that wluai 
the elections were not dost* the polls were imnec'C'ssary. It was clainu'd 
that even if the pollers became* rcasonablv accurate in election predictions 
then* would be no assurance that tht‘\' would be* equally accurate in their 
survc'\'s on social and ('((jnomic* issue's. Such snr\('\s we'n* being made* in 
incn'asing numbers, and, contrary to the ('lec'tion-j'X)!! situation, the results 
were usually unchccbc'd by the Noting re'C'ord or b\' any other public 
expression. 

One attempt to chc'ck on comparatixe accuracy was made by the 
National Oju'nion Jic'se'arch Oc'iitc'r. In Honkh'r, CJolorado, a poll was 
taken on the ])r(‘el(’cti()n piclen'nces ol Notc'rs on the senatorial and 
gubernatorial contc'sts ol 1910 and on thrc'c* issiu's lormiilatcd by tlu' 
pollcTs: a national sah's tax, old-age ])ensi()ns. and a union of nations. 
The population was ])olle(l on the* two candidate's and tlu' three issues. 
At the* elc'C'tion, by state and local official collaboiation with the* ])olle''s, 
('v ery N otc'r was hamlcd a ballot on the issue's anel asked te) vote* on them, 
although they were* ne)t part e)f the re*giilar e’le'clion. Tlic balle)ts ww^ 
cleposite-d in spcx ial balle)t be)xe's. Appioximate'lv 5,()()() e)f the' 8,900 rc'gis- 
tered ve)ters x^e)ted eai the canclielatc's, anel a little e)\'eT 3,700 voted on the 
issues. "Hk' actual eTreus e)f tlic pollc'rs’ predictions were 3 tenths of e)ne 
percentage pe)int e)n the* senator, 2 te'iiths of e)ne iK'rcentage point on the 
gewerne)!*, 7.2 percentage' ]ie)ints on the natie)nal sales tax, 1.1 percentage 
pe)ints 071 old-age pc'usions, and 3.2 pc'rcc'iitage peiints on a union of 
nations. Theise conducting the c'xpcTiment neitecl a fewv shortcemiings eif 
the test. In this small c'ity, adc'quate stralifie'd sampling nc'ccssitate'cl a 
large sample made up of 28 per cc'ut eil the xeiters. ‘AVlu're' a larger 
electorate coulel be* samplc'el, as accurate a creiss se'ctiein ceiuld have been 
found in less than 1 pc'r cent eif the* total voters."’ And, fundamentally, 
the e'litire procc'clure* was ]X)litically artificial in the use ol poller-1 ormu- 
latc'd issues. And, in any ca.s(\ the fundamental ej nest ion C'oncc'rning ac¬ 
curacy and meaningfulness in peilling on issues Ne'rsus candidates lie's in 
the adecpiate structuring eif sam]iles in the various cases and on the 

H. II. Field and G. M. Connelly, ‘Testing Polls in Official Ele'ction Booths,” Fnh. 
Opm. Quar., 6:4: 612. 
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maturity of popular opinions on issues versus those on candidates. This 
experiment does not deal with the basic questions involved in considering 
relative accuracy of polls on issues versus polls on candidates. To this day, 
no adequate evidence has been provided on this central issue of j)olling 
accuracy. 

Understanding of the distinction between the polling results based on 
interviewing samples and the adjustments which the pollers must make 
in order to prophesy election returns was not widely diffused in 1940, nor 
do man) newspaper readers of the pollers’ i)redicti(>ns know about these 
problems today. Problems such as the pollers' estimate of probable' turn¬ 
out of voters on election day, the allocation of the undecided \'ote, the 
estimates of differential appearance at the election booths of the members 
of various significant gioups in the population, and other crucial judg¬ 
ments made b)' the pollers were not widc‘1) understood. But, on the basis 
of the rather high degree of accuracy of x)rediction 1)> the pollers in 1940, 
the general public developed a considerable eonfidc'nce in the' polls after 
that election. The commercial pollers, though awaie of their limitations, 
felt encouraged, largely vindicalc'd as to their methods, and sanguine as 
to tlie possibility of still greater accuracy. 

The Election of 1944—The Prophets Arc Questioned. In the third na¬ 
tional election in which the pollers made predictions, they had achic'ved 
a large audience and a considerable measure of public confidence. A large 
majority of the people of the United States knew of the existence of the 
polls and most of the nation were at least ac((uainted with the gc'iieral 
results predicted. Over a hundred iK'wspapers carric'd the syndicated 
columns of George Gallup, the King PVatures syndicate gave publicity to 
Archil)ald Grossley’s predictions, and, in addition to the readers of Fortune 
magazine, many others knew the results of Elmo Roper’s polls, for they 
were widely quoted. 

The war was app)roaching a climax. The peoples of most of the world 
were watching the election campaign in the* United Slates leading to 
November 7. Some of the more knowledgeable of these foreign observers 
had come to know something of polling in the United States by 1944. 
Indeed, a few small i:)olling organizations had been started abroad. The 
pollers’ audience was widening. 

By 1944 the pollers believed that they knew with certainty that, ‘The 
first fact to get straight is that political behavior in this countr)' is well 
solidified and that only a relatively small proportion of vote's is affected 
by campaign arguments or the issues that bubble up from the ferment 
of events. If the issues of the campaign are to be seen in their proper 
perspective, it must be emphasized once more that issues, per se, account 
for only a small fraction of the total vote* cast. At least nearly three- 
fourths of the voters seem to vote year after year for the party they call 
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their own.” The pollers were not so certain as to these proportions after 
1948. 

In any case, the pollers dealt with a complex situation in 1944 in at- 
tem])tinj^ to predict (he political behavior of the 25 per cent of the still 
iinpr(‘ssi()nal)l(‘ and imdecided voters and of the Sf'rviceinen whose ex- 
perit*nces might make for unorthodox x^ohtical choices. Moreover, the 
servicemen were too young to have fixed i)olitical habits and they were 
absent from the molding influences of normal community experience. 

Idle campaign issues were unusually difficult for any poller to assess. 
In the war period, foreign policy and objectives were largely bipartisan, 
but it was iound that President Roosevelt was credited by 81 p('r cent of 
thc‘ United States ])ubli(‘ with doing a good job in his handling of our 
military and foreign affairs abroad. “There can be no doubt that an over¬ 
whelming majority of voters beflieve the President and the present admin¬ 
istration can get on better with the job of finishing the war quickly than 
Dewey and the Republicans can. Rooseveflt advantage here is nearly two 
to one.” As 68 per cent of the j)ublic stated that after the war they would 
rathcT have President Roe)sevelt than Dewey to represent the United 
States at the peace conference, while 43 x)cr cent slated that Dewey would 
do the best job of running affairs here in this country, in comparison to 
46 pcT cent who thought that Roosevelt would do better, the pojiular 
judgment as to when tlu' war might end was crucial. Of the many other 
issues involved in the xotePs assessment of his choices, there were ques¬ 
tions such as the President’s health, the issue ol the fourth tenn, the 
appeal of Thomas D(‘wcy and th(3 Republican jdatform, the relative irn- 
jiortance of foreign and domestic issues, the question ol the effectiveness 
of appeals for efficic'iicy in gos erninent so stressed by Dewey, the willing- 
n(3ss for economic risk-taking versus security and social welfare, and con¬ 
cern o\cT the jHiblic debt and si)endmg. And, d\ie to war's dislocation of 
j)oj)ulations, the x)ollers' estimates ol j^robable turnout on election day 
were unusually difficult to make in 1944. 

Withal, the x^olk'rs’ jnedictions of the ]ooi:)ular vote in 1944 were sur- 
inisingly accurate. Again, the errors were in underestimation of the 
Democratic vote. Roper's x^rc'diction was only 2 tenths of one percentage 
X)oint short of the 53.8 jier c(‘nt of the two-party vote which President 
Roosc*\c'lt receivc*d; Callux) s national prediction was 2.3 percentage points 
short; the Crossley x^oll undcTestimatcd the Roosevelt vote by 1.8 per- 
ct'utage x^oints; while two noncommercial iiollers also made very ac'curate 
prc'dic'tions, the Princeton Office of Public Opinion Research bcang one- 
half of one x^crccntagc^ X’^^^bit short, and the National Oxiinion Research 

Jl. Cantril, “The Issues—As Seen by the American Peopl(\” Piih. {hiar., 

8: 3: 331-347. 

Cantril, op. cit., p. 332. 
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Cc'iitcr was 2.1 percentage points iiucUt the Roosev(‘lt vote. This record 
of accurate polling of the popular xote was not eqiialh'cl by accurate 
predictions ol tlu' electoral \*ote. Although Callup (‘orn'ctlx^ predicted 
th(' electoral winners in 41 states with 391 electoral vote's, he WTongly 
predicted sexen populous, important states xvith 140 ('lectoral votes. 
CTossley's predictions xxerc' soinexxhat be'ttc'r, for he correctly predictf'd 
43 state's xxith 453 elc'ctoral xotes and xxas in error on fix^e states xvith 
78 electoral xote's. Some' small errors in sampling, intervie'xving and re¬ 
cording, plus the' adjustments which the ]K)ller must make for his esti¬ 
mate's ol tlie xarious lactors, can easilv ]')rox'ide an error of seve'ral per- 
cc'iitage' points, xxliich in c*le)se electieais can gixe the' xvrong ansxver on 
c le'c toral votes. W'hc'n the polle*r predicts e'lections, he becomes a more 
or less xvise' proplu't anel must go be'yonel the' relative accuracic's of social 
scic'uce re'C’ording. 

The me'the)ds used in 1944 xvere' of the same basic pattern as those iise'd 
in 1940, that is, perse)nal intervie'ws xxith a sample' considered represc'iita- 
tixe through epiota allocations according te) the basic categorie's of sig- 
uiKcant characteristics of the populatiem. The usual possibility e)l c'lror 
thre)ugh the inte'rx ie'xx^ers’ discretieaiarx’ selection of respondents remaiiu'd 
in the methe)d. This pe)tential erre)r xx'as, in practice, me)ie‘ exident xvhere' 
the intc'rx'iexxers xxe're less skilled anel inene numere)us. Ckillnp’s stall of 
over a theiusanel part-time interxie'xxe'rs. ])re‘dominantl\ xvonu'u, contrasts 
to Roper's or Crossl('>’s fexv score, me)stlx male, full-time' ]')re)le'ssie>nal in- 
terviexvers. 'Fhe' samples inteTvicxved cunmlati'd to 20,000 te) 30.000 p('e)ple'. 
Se)me limited concern with the ce)mj)e)sitie)n of the attitude's inx'olvcd in 
the xe)ter’s che)ic('s xxas e'lne'rging, as in Ropea’s use' of a 6-pe)int scale fe)r 
his respondt'uts, or in CJrossle'x’s e(uestie)ns te) ascertain intc'usity e)f ce)n- 
viction, but these xve're simple, (Tude methe)ds of attempting te) record 
a compU'x realitv. Ne) ('labe)rate attitude testing xxas use'd. 

The comiimu'rcial pollers xvere ne)t ce)nelucting studic's in depth, xx^ere 
ne)t j)re)bing aek'e|uatcly the composition of voters’ attitudes as a basis for 
determining probable allocation of unek'cieled xe)te's, xvere' not assessing 
the proclaimed ne)nvot<as’ ide'as, e)r the* a.spe'cts of the mind-life e)f the 
mine)rity ol votc'rs pejssibi) responsive* to campaign aj)pe'als. lle)wexer, 
attention was turning to the'se central problems. In 1944, Paul La/arsfc'ld 
reportc'd on an intensixe study of 600 residents e)f Krie Countx\ Ohie), 
which had a pe)pulatie)n e)f 46,000. The study de'alt xvith the electie)n of 
1940, but results had b(*en deweloped during the interve'iiing years and 

For more (elaborate’ (lese ription and analysis of tbr J944 polls, see I). Katz, 
‘The Polls and tlie* 1944 Ele'ction,” Ptd). Opin. Quar., 8: 4: 488-487. F. Be*nsoii 
ct al., “Pollinj^ Lessons from the 1944 Flettu)!!,*’ Pub. Opin. Quar., 9: 4:487-484; 
II. Fit'ld e't al., “Tlje* Di.sc iission Cax's On,” Pub. ('>pin. Quar., 9: 4: 108 410; La/ais- 
leld, “4’he Election Is ONcr/' Pub. Opin. Quar., 8: 8: 817-830. 
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were rc‘lcasc(l dnrini^ the 1944 campaijj;n.‘“* Erie County was half-indus¬ 
trial, half-rural, and had been selected because it had ])een near the na¬ 
tional a\erage for many presidential elections. The represt‘ntativ(' sample 
of 000 was interview(‘d ea(‘h month lor the 7 months before election day. 
Over 250 questions were asked of each respondent. “About one-half the 
\()ting sample made up its mind before May and did not change its vote- 
intention; another 30 per cent made up their minds as soon as the candi¬ 
date's were nominatc'd by the conventions; the other 20 per ci'ut hesitated 
long ('iiough to be at least theoretically susceptible to propaganda in- 
Ihiences.” This study analyzed the content and amount ol radio pro¬ 
grams, newspaper's and magazines circulating in the county, the impact 
of peTsonal ce)iitacts upe)n \e)ters, and sennething e)f tlie eifccts of lhe\se 
varie)us agencies e)l sjK^cial pleaeling. They concluded that “The cam¬ 
paign pre)pagaiida de)e‘s not reach the citizen in the pre)pe)rtie)n in which 
it is e)fle're'd. Social environment sifts pre)paganda; the" undecieled ones are 
jje)t easily leaclie'e! by the pre)paganda eif the party to which the'ir gre)up 
is generally hostile.” A j)ie)neeT effent em analysis in eleptli, em recoreling 
e)f e)piiiie)n change, e)n relating mass-meelia content and inffuence en the 
residue' of the impre'ssiemable public, this study rc'sulted in numerous 
sugge'stiv e gcneralizatiens. 

In 1944 some' politicians we're viewing the pollers’ activity with a 
jauneliced e‘\e, espe'cially DemeK'ratic rc'pre'sentatives who questioiu'd the 
])ersist('nt anel gene’ial underestimatiem e)f the Dcmex'ratic vote by the 
pf)llers in the ])receeling thre'e presidt'utial elections. A cengressiemal m- 
vestigatiem was he*ld in ^^hich the' j)rincij)al te'stimemy was given by Dr. 
Ck'orge (Tallup, ■“ All in all, consiele'ring the political!)' controversial nature 
e)f the te)pic*, the' hearings we're cemelucte'el with a minimum e)f re'crimina- 
tie)ns anel accusaliems. Althenigh the congressmen e)f the cemimitte'.e were 
ne)t extensive'ly critical of Dr. Ciallup’s Ame'iican Institute of Public O^nn- 
ion, the' Aelvise)ry Technical Ce)mmittec was very critical e)f Gallup’s 
melhe)els, noting that (1) the ejue)ta sampling mc'thods were faulty, (2) 
the pinpe)int sample's we're faultily designe'd, (3) the sample's were ne)t 
large enenigli in many states, (4) aeljustine*nts made e)n the basis of antici- 
pateel low turnout she)uld be criticized, especially since, “The public-ation 

'J’his study was directed by Paul Lazarsleld, cosponsored by Elmo KofKT, and 
the field director was ICimo Wilson. It is reported chiefly in P. Laz.irsleld, B. Berelson 
and II. C^andet, The People's Choice, Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown, New York, 
1944. 

P. Lazarsfc'ld, “Tlie Election Is Over/" Puh. Opin. Quar., S: 3: 327. 

Ihid., ]). 321. 

House Resolution 551 ol the .sec'ond session ol the 78tli (]ongrc*ss provided for 
hearings bcdorc the' Committee' to Inve.stigate Campaign Exix'uditurc's. Part 12 of the 
Hearings, pp. 1235-1299, dealt with the polls. 

'’“Louis II. Bc'an, Bureau of the Budget; Philip M. llauscT and Morris Han.scm, 
H.S. Bureau of the* Census; and Rensis Likert, U.S. Burc'au of Agricultural Economics. 
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of the estimates without specific mention of the character and magnitude 
of the subtractions may be questioned,” (5) tlie tailurc to explain ade¬ 
quately in his widely syndicated columns the nature of the various ad- 
justiiK'nts made after the poll results wt're summarized, stating: “It is 
possible to attempt a publication practice which, without unjustifiably 
undermining the confidence of th(' public in the poll nor burdening it with 
detail, would, at the same time, make clear the extent to which the pub¬ 
lished rt'sults are based, respectively, on scit'iitific snrvc\’ technii|uc and 
on individual judgment.” 

The Election of 194S—Dc])(ic1e for Prophets. After the election ol 1944, 
the polls and polkas had bt'coine much nior(‘ widely known and had 
achieved an enluniced ])nhlic confidencx*. The uuinbia' of professional 
Xmllers was inen^asing and tln ir s(‘r\ ict's wtai' utili/('d by inttaest-gronjxs, 
publicity agencies and newspaptas. In th(‘ \<'ars hetwetai 1911 and I94S 
a mood of confidence in the \ah\lit\ oi th(‘ polkas' metliods and the* 
accuracy of their reports and pnalictions incri'ascal in tin* clicaits, tiu* 
general public and the pollers tluanscKa's. To 1)(.‘ sur(\ the pollers and 
the ever more imnierons periplKa*al obser\(as and informed c ritics wcae 
becoming more critical and thonghtlul conecaaiing the' political and social 
significance of polling. Camfidcaice in predictive accuracy develo]K'd, 
especially on the basis of the pollers' ac'cnratc' election predict ions. By 
1948 th(‘ pollers had made' 512 election forc'casts with an average (a*ror 
of approximately 4 percentage' points and had corrcctlv prc'dictcal the 
vviniK'r in eight out of ten ek'dions. The public had gained thc‘ im])r(\s- 
sion that the polls were dc'pendably accurate'. Tlie polIcTS did little to 
reduce this belic'f. 

The public’s faith and the pollers’ confi(k‘nc(‘ in the polls' prc'dictions 
w^ere shakc'u by the results of the 19 kS ek'ction. Thcae was too much 
public confick'uce in the polls before the ek'ction and too littk' hc'lief in 
polling for some time afterward, owing to a lack of public knowk'dgc' 
and undcTstanding of polling mc'thods and the' nature of the cTiors to 
which polls are liabk*. In 1948 the c'rrors wen* large and shocking. 
Truman rc'cc‘ivc*d 49.5 per cc'iit of the popular vote, tliough (kdln]> had 
predicted 44.5 per cent, Crossk'v 44.S per c'cmt and Roper 37.1 ]x*r cc'iit; 
wn’th errors, tlic'refon*, of 5.0, 1.7 and 12.4 pcTctaitagc* ])oints. Dc'wey 
received 45.1 pcT c(‘nt of the* })opnlar vote, whik* Callup predicted 49.5, 
Crossley, 49.9 and RopcT. 52.2, thus b(*ing in error 4.4, 4.8 and 7.1 per¬ 
centage points. The pollcTs’ pc‘rcc‘ntag<‘ errors vary lor Triniian and 
Dc‘wx'y owang to th(*ir vail ing (Tiors on 'rhunnond and Wallace*, as can 
be noted in Tabk* 7. These large* errors sliould not be belittled. What 
happene^d to the* pollers' metliods and judgment? 


Hearings, op. cit. 
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The Social Science Rescarcli Council a])point('d a conmnittee to analyze 
the polls iininediately after the election/- At the he.i^iijnin<j; of their pre¬ 
liminary report, the Cominittc't' stated: 

The pollsters over-KMchc-cl (lie c*ai)ahililies ol tlie public' opinion poll as a 
predicting; dc'viee in atlc niiitinj; to piek, without cpialifieation, tlie winner of 
the 1948 ]m'sid(‘ntial election. They had bc^cai led by false «issuinptions into 
bclievint; their methods wcac' niiieh more accurate than in fact they ai(\ The 
elec'tioji was close*. Df'wt'v could have won by eair\in^; Ohio, (’alilornia, and 
Illinois wltic'h he lost by Ic'ss than 1 iier cent of the vote. In snc'h a close* elec¬ 
tion, no polls, no advance inlomiation of any kind, could have* iirc'dieted a 
Truman or Ot^wc's vic'tory with c'onficlenc'e. The biilnri* of the ]M)11s was due 
to nc'glc'c'tini; the' jKissibility ol a close ede'Ction and the* iie*C‘(*ssity of me asuring 
predcTenee's very ac'c'iiratelv just bedoie the elc'ction to detcTmine whether a 
flat lon*cast could be* made with eemfidenee'. 

The pollers wctc o\ (Tconfide'iil. They could ha\c forecast the possibili¬ 
ties of a close contc‘sl had tliey followed the* trends more closeK and up 
to the last wc't'k belore* the ele'ctioji, had they bee'ii sus])ici(>us of the pos¬ 
sible disposition of the* large* uneh'cided \ote*. and had the\ followed more 
closely the* shifts in the labor and farm \ot(‘. This is ivadily se*en after the 
fact, but at the* time*, all olh(*r ])re)gnosticators, newsmen, columnists and 
political pundits, wctc also be‘trayc*el into something less than a realistic 
asse'ssmemt of voteus’ attitudes. 

Afle'i* the ele‘C‘tie)U, the polle*rs and otheT social scientists review^ed the 
recenxl of the* polls and atte*nipte*d assessme'ut of the problems of samjding. 
of the .se(|U('nce ol e\e*nts which be'tra\cd the ])olls, and of the ])olle'rs' 
possible errors of judgiue*nt. Idle* principal reasons fe)r the* pollers' gross 
undere’stimation of the Truman \ote' and failure pro])e*rly to assess the 
pe)]mlar vote for the other candidates are: (1) the uncxpcctc*d shift to 
1'ruman in the last lew' w’e*eks ol the campaign w'liich the polls jailed to 
detect; (2) the failure* to asse*ss pre)peil\ the intentions of the large 
numbers of undecielcd voters; anel (3) the* pre)ble*ms e)f who w'ould \otc. 
Among the le*ss impeirtanl sources ol e*ire)r were* such factors as: (1) pos¬ 
sible errems of sampling and inter\ie*wing; (2) the effect e)f (he* labor 
campaigns in the last iiumth before the ele*ction; (3) the pollers’ failure 

‘-Tlie R'port ol ibis coininittee w.is publi.sbed in the spring of 19 49 in SSRC Bul¬ 
letin ()0, The Prc-Elrction Polls of i9/cS. 

A \t'rv ('\’tensi\(' literatiin* evaluating and eritiei/ing the pollers' p('ifoiinMnee was 
publislu'd in 1919. See es])eei»ill> the SSKC R(‘por(, Bulletin BO, The Polls and PubUc 
Ojniiion, llenr>’ Holt and ComiMin, Inc., Nev\ York (Norinan Mt'ier and Harold 
Saunders, eds,); and tlu* winter, sjiiing and fall issues of tin* (juarterlv International 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Hcsearch, The popular literature eoiisists of scores 
of articles eliiefly de'voted to attacks on polls and pollers ranging from iiivcethe and 
unbridled eritieisin of the pullers as ehaiLitans to inon* sc'rioiis c|u<*stioning ol the 
meaning and .social signific'ance of c'leetiun pulling and prediction. 
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adequately to detect the late shifts in the farm vote; (4) the pollers’ over¬ 
estimation of the numbers who would vote; and (5) the unexpected 
api^roximately 70(),()00 voters whose ballots did not contain a vote for 
president, although they voted for othcT candidates. For the most part, 
these errors of polling and of pollers’ judgments were additive, did not 
cancel, and, theTcfore, compounded the pollers’ errors in the election of 
1948. All of these generalizations about the sources of enor are too broad 
and oversimplified, but a detailed assessment of the reassessments of the 
pollers’ errors in this election would be a report filling a volume. 

The pollers had confidence, based on experience, that shifts in Noting 
intentions and decisions concerning voting which might be made in the 
last few wo'cks before the election could be ignored. In this they would 
have been supported by political commc'iitators of various kinds, for it 
w^as considered a well-knowai political fact that substantial shifts did not 
occur in this x^eriod. Ilow^ever, 19 kS x^ro\(‘d to be unique, for consider¬ 
able changes in intentions in voting did occur during the last month. 
Elmo Roper, wdiose confidcaiee had led him to cease x)(>hing in early 
Sej^tember, was most seriously betraNcd b}' these last-minute shifts, but 
all of the pollers had their error in p)rediction of the popular vote increased 
by at least 2 {percentage [points. For, as the Social Science Rc'search Coun- 
cil’s early report stated: 

Looking at the eviden(‘(' available, llu‘ Committee tentatively concludes that 
in the last two wrecks tli(‘re was «i net shift t(j Truman of 2 or 3 percentage 
points, [probably var>'ing (piite a bit from slaU‘ to stat(\ The complexity of 
the problem of alk)wing for all the kinds of errors of int(Tpretation is such tb*at 
it is possible that the shift at the end of the campaign was even greater than 
these figures .suggest. 

The last month’s shifts were especially bast'd on the labor campaigns for 
Truman during that period, the fanners’ shifts amidst a falling grain 
market, and the last-minute deci.sions of the undecideds. These late de¬ 
cisions were not caught by the pollers, whost' record of prediction would 
have been relatively good otherwise. This is rt'adily noted in retrospect, 
but for technical reasons, as well as the preN'ailing preelection judgments 
of the pollers, its detection was hardly feasible at the time. 

It is an oversimplification to state that it was the’ practice of the pollers 
before 1948 to allocate the undecided voters in the same proportions as 
the decided, but this was approximately the practice and was essentially 
the decision of the pollers in the Dewey-Truman contest. This judgment 
had validity in preceding elections, but was quite wrong in 1948, thus 
providing another major polling error. Instead of a final distribution pro¬ 
portionate to that of the decided voters, postelection studies indicated 
that, “Truman received the votes of 4 out of 5 late deciders who said they 
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were Democrats, the votes of 3 out of 4 with no party aflBliation, and, 
ac-cording to respondents’ reports, tlie votes of about 3 out of 5 Republi¬ 
can late decidcTS.” ‘ The }X)llers’ error was incrc'ascd still further at tliis 
point because in 1948 there was an unusually large x^roportion of un¬ 
decided voters. At times, as many as 15 per cent were either “in conflict” 
or were ('vasive. 

The x)roblem of forc'casting elections is always fundamentally compli¬ 
cated by the question of who and how many of the i^otential voters will 
actually v()t(\ With 15 x)c‘r cent of the resjDondents as nonvoters and un- 
decideds, 85 jut cent of the res^^ondents state a j^reference or tell the 
int(Tvi('wer how the)' are going to vot(‘. But on election day on a national 
elec tion, from 50 to 60 millions of votes will be cast in the United Slaters, 
from a j)otential c'lectorate of 80 to 85 million voters. In 1948 the [tollers 
X)iTdicted about 51 million vote's, but actually there were 49.4 million 
vote's cast. The prediction by the poller of the composition of that 50 to 
65 i')t'r cent of the x)otential c'lectorate who actually do vote introduces a 
[positively staggtTing jpossible margin of error in any election. But some¬ 
times the problems are e‘\en more complicated than on other ek'ctions. 
l"or example, c'onsideT a single unjpredicted complicating factor in 1948. 
Th(' wives of organized labor had e\idenc(‘d an apparently profound dis- 
intere'st in the' candidac'ies ol both Truman and Dewey and had declared 
in larger than usual proportions their intention not to vote. Yc't post¬ 
election investigations disclosc'd that they had voted in unprecede'nted 
numbers, a]pparently in response to the urgings of their union-rnembe^r 
husbands during the last fc'w we*eks before the ele'c'tion. Another factor 
was the 1.4 per ce'iit of voters who decided, for whatever reasons, not 
to \’ote* for a prc'sidential candidate, although the'y voted for candidates 
for otlitT offices. 

In genc'ral, the possible sampling errors were apparently not responsible 
for the major errors in this e'le'ction. Earlie'r in this discussion we noted 
some* of the issues involve'd in the controve’rsy between the arde*nt pro- 
ponemts of probability, or area, sampling and the generally uso'd quota 
samples. Probability sampling te'chnieiiu's, assuring gre*ater randomness, 
might have reduccid the error slightly but would have been of little or no 
value in detecting most of the sources of error noted in our discussion of 
this election. 

It is evident that election forecasts from polls are hazardous, for the 
factors are numerous and complex. Even when a proper cross-sectional 
samph' is approximately achieved, the exploration of the individual re¬ 
spondent’s attitudes and intentions is something less than a science. In 
1948 the pollers were somewhat careless and overconfident. Yet, in view 


SSRC Report, Bulletin 60, p. 254. 
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of the difficulties, and witli the somewhat less than brilliant record of the 
pollers in 1948 before us, it still remains one of the astounding achieve¬ 
ments of modem social science that the record ol the polls is as good as 
it fnxiuently has been. 

The Election of E)32-‘Yotcrs Basic Conflicts Frustrate Pollers. The 
pollers were proloundl) shocked and iinpresst*d by llu'ir errors in 1948. 
The results of their postelection studies reviewing their procedures, the 
rt‘commendations ol the Social Science Research Council Ca)ininilt('e and 
others were pondered.' ’ Criticisms were serioiisK examinc'd by the pollers, 
but even the book-length review of the evidenee by the SSRCJ, entitled 
The Pre-Election Polls of 194S, usclul though it was in evaluating errors, 
offered little in the way of chdinite and verified or vc*rifiabk’ suggestions 
for iinprov(*ment. Especially C'onvinclng was the evidenee of their errors 
in judgment (though based on previous tvxperience) in allocating the 
undecided voters and the failure to anticipate the changes in vote which 
apt^arently occurred in the last few' weeks belorc' the ek'ction. In any case, 
it seemed evident that more intensive and exte'nded interviewing of sub¬ 
jects was necessary in order more cartlully to reveal and assess the po¬ 
tential voters’ and nonvole'rs’ attitudes. Thus it should be possible to 
predict changers with greater accuracy. The methodologic'al problems of 
recording, analyzing and interpreting these extended interviews in de])th 
w^as “a puzzlement," to use the w^nds of the musical-c omedy King of Siam. 

Gallup especially had bc*en heartened by the results of the polls on the 
1950 congressional ek*ction. He claimc'd to have achicvc^l a ph(‘nomenal 
prediction accuracy of seven-tenths of one percc^ntage point error iinck'r 
the actual Rej)ublican popular vote of 49.7, since he had j)iedict('d 49 jx'r 
cent Republican. He claimed to have chc'cked on last-minute shifts by 
polling until 3 days before the election, though in 1950 there probably 
were not many last-minute shifts. The intentions of the unck'clck'ds were 
semtinized, for, should they become decideds and vote, the pollcTS needed 
a basis for allocation of their v otes. How'tver, this time, the undecideds, 
as had usually been the case, probably did not v^ote. Depth interviewing 
to attempt to determine who would vote w^as developed. In 1950 only 
41 per cent of the potential voters did vote.**^ In any case, in 1950, with¬ 
out the intrusion of major unusual elements in the ek'ction, the pollers’ 
record of prediction was very good. 

By 1952, an unusual element had been adek'd. That was the name of 
General, later President, Eisenhower, a candidate whose apj)eal rather 

46 Sue the report of the Iowa Conference on Attitude and Opinion Research, pub¬ 
lished as The Polls and Public Opinion (N. Meier and H. W. Saunders, eds.), Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 

4« G. Gallup, “The Gallup Poll and the 1950 Election,” Pub. Opin. Quar., 
15; 1; 16-22. 
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freely crossed party lines and j^roup interests. The pollers approached 
the 1952 campaign using s(3mewhat more varied methods than they pre¬ 
viously had used. Gallup used quota samples, as usual, but added to 
these SOUK' jnobability samples, though T IxOieve that he did not incor¬ 
porate the results of the* pro])ability samples in his final figures. He in¬ 
vestigated responses to issiu\s more intensixely than ever before. Crossley 
list'd small probability samples, but in the end this did not eliminate the 
major errors. Fink, of the Unitc'd State's poll, used str(i('t-corner polling, 
did not allow for the undt'c ideds, but, ('ven so, undere'Stimated the Eisen- 
howtT strength by 4.3 pereeutagt' points. Hopc'r used quota and proba¬ 
bility samples of about 5,()()(), cumulating to 15,()()0 in several surveys, but 
his contribution in this election was to explore* more thoroughly than any 
otlic'r poller, tlie eomj)f)sition of the voters’ attitudes. This intensive ex¬ 
ploration was to provide the basis for pn'dieting voters’ intentions, the 
ec'rtainty and consiste'uey ol intentions, and possible late changes of the 
undec'ide'ds. The trouble' for the polK'r here' pre)veel te) be that he feiund 
at least 30 pcT ec'nt ed the voters in basic coidnsion. flow should a pe)lle'r 
pre'elie't, whe'U he feiund large' numbers of re'S])nndents vvhe) w enild answer 
ejiiestions on issue's and pe)licies in a wav' which woulel le)gieally indicate 
a Ste'vcnse)!! vole and tht*n wx)uld state' Eise'nlie)v\Tr as tlieir choice e^f 
candidate? 

In 1952 tiu' polls saiel that Dwight Eisenhenve'r would win, but that 
the e'le'ctiem wendd be very clexse*. Actually, Eisenhower re'ceived 442 
ele'c‘te)ral votes and the' gre'ate'st pe)pular vote ever accorded a United 
Slates pre'siele'utial candidate. It was a Ih'public'an v icteny, but a sweep¬ 
ing victory for Fre'side'iit Eise'uhovver, vvhe) ran wee'll alu'ad e)f his party 
tic'ket in me)st slate's. Angus (’ampbe'll, directing a nonpartisan postelec- 
tie)n survey fe)r the .Surve'y Research Center, noted; 

Afte'r the^ election, the're was a widespread atie'inpt to attribute the cause of 
the Re'puhlican viete)ry to some* ])artienlar group of vote'rs—ne'w venters, vv^oincn, 
(k'fe'e'ting traele* unionists, farmers. But the survt'y’s elata se*em to indic'ate' that 
it was not a .shift in any eaie group, but a gc'ne'ral shift ])ulling many diflerent 
se'gme'nts e)f the pe)pulatie)n -v'oung v^oters, white collar people, people living in 
rural areas—inte) the* Hepuhliean cedumn that cause'd the* eaitcome. 

Apparently ve)te*rs we*re motivated by ]*)re)foimellv* felt sentime'iits for the 
maTi Eisenhe)vver and by the bedief that he vve)uld hanelle' Korea and the 
cold war be'tle'r than Stev enseni and the Deme)cratic party could do. The 
pedk'rs unek'restiniatt'el the e'me)tie)nal fence and the dimensions of this 
drive. 

In their latest public repe)rts in 1952 the polk'rs still fe)und large num¬ 
bers of undecided voters; Gallup, 13.0 pe'r cent, Crossley, 9.9, and Roper, 
14 per cent. It was later charged that these voters were not undecided in 
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the polling booths and \'ery probably were more noncommittal than un¬ 
decided before the election. While it is true that some peoj^le refuse to 
reveal their j^olitical preferences, this group has not been sufficiently large 
to invalidate polling. In 1952 the professional commercial pollers were 
extremely cautious and noncommittal as to the eventual decisions of the 
undecideds. As well they might be, in view of the errors of 1948. Yet, 
had they allocated the undec ided as they did in 1948 and earlier, the 
pollers would have produced a \’ery aeeuraU' prediction of the popular 
vote in 1952. Jose])h E. Bachelder, director of polling for the Republican 
party in 1952, uTote after the election: 

In 1948 they had practically eliminated the undecided voter by allocating 
the Undecideds in proportion to the Deeideds. Tla'y had beta) told, following 
1948, that this was a gn'at error and th(‘y should use some other system. It is 
interesting to see what the figures would have been ii they had used thedr 1948 
system of alloeation in 1952 (data for the U.S. Poll are not given as it was not 
in operation in 1948): 

Eii<('nhoicer St( renson 

Crossley . . '>2.8 A7 

(lallui) . . 51 0 4().() 

Hop(‘r .. 5().9 IIU1 

It appears from these figures that the sugg(\stions for allocating tlu* Undc^cideds 
produced a worse estimate of the popular vote than the earlier systems.’’ 

Indeed, as Eisenhower received 55.1 per cent and Stevenson 44.5 pei cent 
of the popular v ote, the predictions would them have been v cry accurate. 
But the pollers wen* frustrated by inconsisttaicic‘s in the responses of those 
interviewed. 

A pc'rson who was a meanber of a labor union, with an income under $4,()()(), 
who thought the Democrats were best for the working pt'oplt*, who could not 
find much to criticize about the last four years of the Truman administration, 
but who said he was going to vole fen* Eistmhower was th(' type which Roper 
called a person in basic conflict.'* 

There were many such in 1952. Po.stcdection studies have indicated many 
splits of intcTcst-groups. People of low income's and labor-union members 
were much less Democratic than they had been in years, not as either low- 
income people or labor-union membc'rs, but as individuals, profoundly 
disturbed and fearful of world evc'iits. 

Another error of the pollers in this national election was in their under 
estimate of the number of votcTS. Preelection estimates of 53 to 55 million 

4' J. K. Bachelder, “Tlie Public Opinion Polls and the 1952 Election,'* III. Bus. Rev.^ 
Dec., 1952, p. 8. 

Bachelder, op. cit.y p. 9. 
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voters provi'd far loo low, in view of the unprecedented 61 million votes 
cast. Moreen (T, of these, some 12 million were new voters, a i;?rouj) always 
diflicnlt to forecast. 

The ])oIl(Ts, in 1952, did not assess properly an electorate, not pri¬ 
marily concenic'd with idet)lo^ical consistency or immediate self-interest 
or ij;r()up-interest, but powerfully drawn to a dramatic popular leader in 
whom tlu'y cnidcaiced ^rc'at confid(*nce.^‘* The enemies of ]X)lling were 
gh'eful at this st^coiid instanc'c of major error in a national elt'clion. But, 
in spit(‘ of th(‘S(' eirors in j)rediction, there is no syst(‘m of ass(\ssing public 
opinion that has a record of grt'ater accuracy than tlu' polls. Is it not 
phenomenal that with a sample of a few thousand the behavior of scores 
of millions of votcTS is forecast as ac‘curat('ly as has been llu^ case? And 
the pollers’ methods \\c're greatly impro\ed by the cxpericmcc' of the 
eI(‘ctions of 1948 and 1952, each of which had many special and unprece- 
dcntc'd featurexs. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF POLLING 

Political theorists, congrc'ssional investigating c()nnnitt(‘es, social scien¬ 
tists or romanticall)' inclined academicians objc'c t to wick'spread use of 
public opinion polls lor quit(' diflcTCiit reasons. They arc' variously con¬ 
cerned with objc'ctions to the ciiiphasis on public ()})inion for pre-ssure on 
exc'cutive and legislative decisions, ^^ith the implications for political 
partic's of candidate and elc'ction-poll prc'dictions, with tlu' nu'thodolc'gi- 
cal techniciucs of the polls, or with the desire' for \ague, unfathomable 
public* mind-life in prc'ferc'iicc* to attempted c‘\aclitudc*s. The partial fail¬ 
ures of the pollcTs on some ejection prc'dictions ha\e elated political theo¬ 
rists who really di.sa])provcd of the polls on grounds other than their 
ac'curacy,*”* arousc'd partisan politicians who were fearful of the polls' 
influc'iice on \c)tcs, ' given some social seic'iitists an opportunity to criti¬ 
cize polling mc'thods,*’’ and dc'lighted many ac'sthetes, comedians and 
competing prophets. And many vaguel)' rc'sent the public opinion polls 
as another threat to privacy in an age in which prixacy is already griev¬ 
ously assaulted. The polls are a controxersial topic. However, viewed in 
so far as possible without violent x^artisanship, what are some of the social 
and xK)litica] implications of x>olls and polling? 

(1) What is and what should be the role of the opinions of mc'inbcrs 
of large publics on public affairs? The joollers rex)ort on hundreds of 

See TI. II. llyinan and P. B. Sheatsley, “The Political Appeal of President Eisen¬ 
hower,"" Fub. Opin. Quar., 17: 443-460. 

L. Rog(‘rs, 77/e Pollsters, Alfred A. Knoi)f, Inc., New York, 1949. 

Committee to In\ estimate Campaign Exiienditures, 1944, op. cit. 

H. Lik(*rl, “Why Opinion Polls Were So WTong,” VS. News, Nov. 12, 1948, p. 25. 
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issues each year; on some of these fairly widespread matured opinions 
may exist, but on others there are but the most transient, popular im¬ 
pressions and sentiments. Is this public reporting ol the very large' nnm- 
l)er of polls in the public interest? (2) Do the polls perlorm a public 
serx'ice in displaving areas of public ignorance which th('\' have so ex¬ 
tensively exhibited? (3) Do the polls tend to distort ami degenerate the 
quality of the decisions of h'gislathe representati\'cs and administrative 
leaders? (4) Has polling tended to check the otherwise largely unchc'cked 
and iiiupiestioned (‘laims of representatives of interest- and pressure- 
groups in the United States? (5) Do polls stimulate r('{lecti\e thinking 
about public issues in the United States, or do tht'v incrc'ase adherence 
to majority positions, that is, do they produce the band-wagon eilect? 
(6) Do the commercial pollers properly warn their pul>lics as to the 
(juality, as well as the (Quantity, of the opinions of respondents? (7) Is 
there danger of corruption ol the polling procc'ss and, th('relor(', the ne('d 
to regulate polling b\ public regulatioti or by some kind ol ('xtrah'gal 
codes? These are among the crucial questions concerning tht‘ significance' 
of this new type of news reporting. 

It is often niiiiritaiiied that a natural occupational distortion ol the 
pollers is the overestimation of the importance and significaiu'c of public 
opinion. It is true that Dr. George (hdlup, espc'cially, has been ovt'rly 
emphatic on the significance of the polls in impk'inenting Lord Bryce's 
a.ssertion of the importance in a democracy ol ascertaining the will of 
the majority of the citizens at all times. The critics dt'clare that tht' pollers 
ha\e a fundamental misconception of the nature of democTac\'. It is said 
that though the United States is a repuldic with representative* assemhlie'S, 
th(* pollers appear to use* the premise that we should ha\'e dire'ct popular 
democracy on a national scale, Lindsay Kogt'rs write's: “One re'ason, 1 sug¬ 
gest, is that they purposely misconceive the nature of the goxernmental 
arrangements under which we live. Dr. Gallup wishes his polls to ('liable 
the United States to become a mammoth town mec'ting in which yeses 
and noes will suffice. He assumes that this can happi'u and that it will be 
desirable. Fortunately both assumptions are wrong.*' ' Tin* critic s of 
polling have fought a straw man in tlmir attack on the pollers’ political 
philosophy. Though the pollers have sometimc's overestimated the im¬ 
portance of public opinion, I see no evidcaice of their n'volutionary zeal 
to advocate extension of popular democracy. Gallup recognizc's tlie 
limitations of the general public opinmn in making sound decisions on 
methods and procedures of administration and h'gislation, though he 
properly asserts the usual .soundness of public opinion in cU'tc'rmining 

Rogers, op. cit., p. 65. The thesis of Rogers* entire volume is the i)olitical naiveU* 
of tli& pollers in their failure to recognize that pojxilar democracy must be kept within 
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tl)o ends and objectives of political action. As to limitations, he states, 
“The public c annot be cxj:)cctcd to render sound judgments on problems 
or issues about which tlic'y are ill informed. Nor, for the same reason, can 
they be expc^ctc'd to have intelligent views regarding matters of a wholly 
tc'chnieal nature.” *' now('\cT, the polices are guilty and should be se- 
vcTC'Iy c‘astigated for overemphasizing the significance, without differ¬ 
entiation, of public opinion on hundreds of issues on which no really 
signifi(‘ant opinion c'xists. Polling as a form of journalism must maintain 
a steady flow of n'porls. Hence, the polls report on numcTons issues on 
which the most limited, nnintormed popular impressions c'xist at the time 
of the* j)oll. 7die pollc'rs largely fail to ass(\ss the (piality, as well as the 
qnantit)', of public* opinicni. 

The TiimKTons polls of the largcT public’s knowledge of facts and in¬ 
formation significant for decision on public issue's have* revealed astound¬ 
ing arenas of ignoranc*t'. Elmo Roper notes that “We discovc^red, x^erhaps 
most nsc'fnlly of all, the' ov(‘rwhc*lming im]iortance of areas of ignorance 
that blanket a great section of the' population. We learned to discover 
who has wliat misinformation and misconceptions conc'i'rning various 
aspc'cts e)f public* life'.” C^crtiiinly, the* more informc'd iiitellec'tual rears 
back in w ide-eyc'd amazement wlicai he lc*arns from national polls that: 

Only 55 ]M'r ce'iit could corre'ctly state* how many Senators thc're are in 
Washington from c‘ach state. 

Only 12 jM'r (‘cnt had re'ad a party platform. 

Onl\' 14 pe'i* c'C'iit c'onld even «appro\'imat(*ly locate Singaxiore, 26 x'f'r 
c‘ent Ja^a, 36 ])e'r ce'nt The* Hague, (*tc*., etc. 

After the* \tlantic* Cduirter had bc'C'ii discussed for some time, only 40 
pc'r c c'ut had e’\'e'r lu'ard of it and 95 [^er C'C'iit cemld not name a single 
one of its prenisions. 

A systc'inatic ('xamination of the compilations of the polls would multixdy 
these instanec’s of ignoranc'e* hundreds of times. The i^llers regularly 
rc'itc'rate that we o\ ('rc’stimate' the knowlc'dge and information of the 
a\’c‘rage eiti/c'n. Educators, x^oliticians and mass mc'dia creators might 
})rofitably scrutinize' the* polls te) leam the are'as of i')opnlar misinformation 
and ignoranc'c as a basis for thc'ir educational programs, anel also as a 
guide* in evaluating the signific'anee of majority popular e)pinions. Al¬ 
though fre'ejue'utly that majority, though iminforme'd, may state the cor- 
rc'ct conclusions e)n the* large'r issue's. “Surprisingh' fc'W j^e'rsons arc com- 
ple'te'ly informe*d on e'\('n a single issue* and not until the millennium is 
re'ached will e'\e*ry vote'r be* well informed on e\'e*ry matter of x>nblic 
importance. In a de'inoerac'y such as ours the incontrovertible fact remains 

Oiillup, A Guide to Puhlic Opinion Polh, p. 7. 

f’"’ E. Roprr, Fortune, July, 1954, p. 263. 
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that the majority of citizens usually registers sound jiulginent on issues, 
even though a good many are ignorant and nninfonned.” This is true 
because the voters in expressing the significant sentiments usuall) judge 
the essence of issues correctly, while experts, spt^cial groups and classes 
may be perverted more oftem b\' their special interests. In an\’ case, the 
pollers’ portrayal of popular ignorance on the (h'tails of public affairs has 
been extensive, though not s\stematic. This reporting is one of the most 
valuable results of the polls. 

Those who deplore any trends toward an ineri‘ase of direct democracy 
are fearful of the inlluence of polls on legislators and administrators. Fear 
is cxpnxssed that the polls tcaul to decrease independent It'adersliip and 
courage, it is thought that representati\es wishing to rc'uiain representa¬ 
tives after the next election will attc'iid too c*los(‘K to the rc'ported ])0])ular 
opinions. This view appc'ars to assume that administrators and re])ri\senta- 
tives need to be lured into a high qualitx of statt'smanship by being kept 
in ignorance' of prevailing o])inion. In the' modern wwld of mass com¬ 
munications and of numerous analvsts of the public mind, in addition to 
the pollers, oiu' can hardly anticij)at(' that the representative' could be 
kept in pristine ignorance of tlu' v ie'vvs ol his coustitiienc\ and ol the 
larger public. The abse'iice of polls would not keei) a reprc'se'utative from 
attempting to a.ssess public opinion. And, indt'ed, ‘Throughout history 
the most effective leaders have been those' who have' hael a ke'e'ii uneler- 
standing e)f the public'—leaders vvhe) have kne)vvn the' v ie'vvs and prejudice's 
of their follcjweus, their lack of knemie'dge' and misinfe)rmation, their 
he)pes and aspiratie)ns.” If the* pedis are me)re accurate tfian othe'r sources 
of re'porting e)n e)j)inic)n, the'y .shemld be rc'ejuire'd re'aeling for inc'ii in 
public life. Great leaders wdll se'ek inie)rmation about public e)j)inie)n frenn 
all supposedly reliable sources and will then take calculate'd risks in their 
own peditical lives. At times, such leade'rs will attempt te) change pe)pular 
opiniems which they con.sidc'r erroneous. In the past, the less ned;)le, 
routine politicians have* sc'lelom bc'c'n made te) function in the* le)ng-rangc 
public interc'st by failure te) be infe)rmcxl about current public e)])inie)n. 
Indeed, both political type's vve)uld behave me)re re'alistically with accu¬ 
rate information. To be sure, we do ne)t know the pre'se’nt effc'cts of the 
polls on legislative and administrative de'cisie)ns, though I we)uld assumes 
considerable influence.'^^ In anv case, the poller is not the villain in this 
drama. 

Gallup, A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, p. 85. 

Ibid., p. 8. 

G. F. Lrwis, “The* Gongrcssineu Look at the Polls/’ Vuh. Opin. Quar., 4: 229-231; 

L. E. Gleeck, “96 Congressnit'ii Make Up Their Miucls,” Ptd). Opin. Quar., 4: 3—24; 

M. Krie'sbe'rg, “W'hat (amgressrnen and Aclmiiii.slrators Think of the Polls,” Pub. 0)nn. 
Quar., 9: 333-337; W. Allard, “Goiic^ressional Attitudes Toward Public Opinion Polls,” 
Jour. Quar., 18: 1: 48-52. 
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The polls have p;iven considerable insight into the variations in opinion 
in various groups and strata of the pnblie, such as age categories, sex 
groups, arc'a and regional groiij)s, rural and urban jMiblics, ethnic and 
political groups and a nuinbc‘r of othcT c'lassifications. Polls can find out 
(juickly the vi(‘ws of a represcaitative saniide of au>’ group in the popu¬ 
lation. In so doing, they have soinc'tiines provided the* legislatc^r, or more 
often the administrator, with information to countcT th(‘ claims of repre¬ 
sentatives of pressure' groups. "Pressure' groups have grown to their prc's- 
ent powe'rful persition in go\ernme‘nt because no organi/ation or method 
existed to de'Hate their claims. Whc'n spoke'sme'u talke'd about swinging 
millions of ve)tes for e)r against a mc'asure, the' legislate)!' had no effe'ctive 
way of counteTing these claims. . . . Pe)ils can thus limit the* claims c^f 
pressure groups to the* facts, anel thus pu*\’e'nt inan\’ insnppe)rtal)le cle- 
manels fe)r S])e'cial privilege*.The* ]K)11s ce)uld ]')re)\iele a desirable cbe*ck 
e)n s])ecial-intc‘rest claims, though pe*rhaj!s as \c't they ha\(' not deme so 
te) the extent claimed b)- tlie ovc'rsanguine' Dr. (killup. 

Oftc'ii the polls greatl)' ovcTsimplil) ce)]nplicated issues and provide 
gre)ss alte*rnati\'e*s to be sede'cted. He)we'\e*r, this ovc'rsimplificatie)!! also 
characterize's the mind-life e)f by far the* majorit) e)f those polled. Tliere^- 
fore, the polls do not bear any crucial re‘spe)nsibility fe)r simplifying the 
thinking of the* ]ni1)lic. And, allhe)ugh the polls may guide the* attention of 
some of the'ir re*ade'rs te) the c‘e)nsidcTatie)n e)l issu(*s which are* reporteel in 
pe)lls, it is unlikc'ly that pre)founcl reflcctixe thought about issue's is much 
increased. The reporting e)f the* rc'sults e)f ])e)lls may inlluc'uce e)pinie)ns e)f 
re*adc'rs at times, e*specially e)n topics e)n which the* pe)ll re*aders cle) not 
lane de'C'p-seate'd and well-crystallizc'cl attitude's.'’'* That the polls are 
re'sponsible for band-w agon efh'cts em elc'ctions has bec*n debated since 
the* beginning of the wdclel\ publicizc'd pe)lls. The pollers have regularly 
disclaimed any discernible tendc’ncy for \otc*rs to swing to the' winning 
side as rc'porteel by the* pe)lls. It has been maintainc'd that the c'lection of 
]94(S shattered any charge's of bancl-w*age)n t'lfect, but, ol course, the fail¬ 
ure in polk'rs’ prc'dictions de)es ne)t elisj)ro\e the possibility of sueh c'ffect. 
I think it is probable that the* banel-wage)n e'ffe'c't ma\ be slight on ek'c- 
tions, but coulel be re'.sponsible fe)r eonsiek'rable shift in opinion e)n some 
other t\^pes of issues, espec'ially the issue's on w'hieh the poll reader has 
little kne)wk'dge or emotieinal bias. 

Are polk'rs re'ase)nabK' comj)c*tc*nt and reasonably Imnest and ethical? 
The e]uestion of ce)mpc'tence has been explored in e)ur discussion of poll- 


Callup, A Guide In Public Opinion Polls, p. 5. 

111 1945, sonic 81.2 jicr (’ciil of social scic'iiti.sts and 72.5 jicr cent of iournali.sts 
consulted stat(‘d that in their opinion public opinion polls had some inflmaicc on 
opinion. Sec* L. Rachanyi, Public Opinion Mcasurenient, Institute) cientifico de la 
opinion public.! inexicana, Mc.xieo, 1945, p. 13. 
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ing procedures. I believe that the principal coinincrcial and academic 
pollers have been generally honest and ethical during the first twenty 
years of polling. But polling organizations are increasing rapidl)' and will 
be widely different in professional c‘oinp(‘tence, as well as in ownership 
and control. The question of honesty in polling and in analysis and 
selection of results for public exhibition has Ix'cn incn'asingl)- at issue."' 
It is difficult to provide adequate and eflecti\ e social control of the opin¬ 
ion survey agencies by either voluntary trade association agreements or 
by legal regulation. 

This is a part ot the larger issue of ethical standards for .social seicnce re.search in 
general. See R. 13. Cattell, “Ethics and tlie Social Scit'iices,” A»i. Psyrhol., .‘3: 1().'3-198, 
1948. Licensing of pollers was first ]>roj)o.scd in 194') hy Edward Hciiuns. See “Atti¬ 
tude Polls—Ser\ants or Masters,” Pub. Opin. Quar., 9. 2()4-2f)8. The Aincnc.in Asso¬ 
ciation for Public Opinion Research h.is not suci ceded in c.stahlishing .idi’qii.ite st.ind- 
ards, commonly agiced upon li> the meiuhcrs and enloiced hy work.dile pen.ilties. 
It has been proposed that a federal law be p.isscd iiroxiding lor the issuanci' ol 
federal licenses to organizations engaging in interstate jiolhng actiiilics. Sec R. (i, 
Myers, “Social Control of Opinion Sursey Agencies." Am. PsychoJ., 4: 18-20, and 
A. M. Lee, “Iinplemcntation of Opinion Suney Standards,” Pub. Opin. {)uar., 
13: 645-652. 
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Opinion Change 


CHAPTER 12 
Censorship 


Why should froodom of speech and freedom of th(' press be allowed? 
Why sliould a nineut which is doiug what it l)cli(‘vcs to })e right allow 

itself to be criticized? It would uot allow opposition by lethal W('U])ons. 
Ideas are iiiiich more fatal things than guns. Why sliould any man be 
allowed to buy a ]irintiTig press and disseminate pernic ious opinions calcu¬ 
lated to (‘inbarrass the governmemt? 

Nikolai Lenix 

The (’xccsses of an unbridled intellect, whic'h unfailingly end in the 
oppression of the' untutored multitude, aic no l(\ss rightly controlled by the 
authority of the law than the injuries inflicted violentK upon the weak. 

Pope Leo XIII 


Though T disagr(‘(’ with cvciy word you say I will dcfcmcl with my life 
your right to say it. 


Voltaire 


J ha\'e sworn upon the altar of the living God eternal hostility against 
every lorm of tyranny over the mind of man. 


Thomas Jefferson 


Faith must be persuaded to men, and not imposed upon them. 

Sr. Bernard 


'^'et it would be bc’tter that they wvrv coerced by the sword of that 
magistrate* that bcare'th not the* .sword in vain than that they should be 
suffc'ied to bring many others into their own error. 

St. Bernard 


Not only th(‘ chnrcbineii, the' democrat and the Communist cpioted above 
but inniiuuTable mem of good wall during th(' past several centuries have 
found tb(Mnseh’(‘S torn betwa'cn a liberal disposition and the urgency of 
propagandizing a spc'cial cause. In the art of persuasion it is especially 
difficult to realize' that the (uid does not justify the sacrifice of an ab- 
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stractly liberal stand. Yet frex'dom from censorship has become increas¬ 
ingly important during the past two centuries as the agenci(\s of mass 
communication ha\'(‘ increased and diffused. The struggle for tlu* c’ontrol 
of these media assumed epic proportions. In luToic deeds and nobly 
libera] utterances, outstanding leaders of the eighteenth and niTU't(‘enth 
centuries defied authoritarian restriction. Twcntieth-centuiy pronounce¬ 
ments have been I(\ss heroic but hav(' c\'idenc('d in greater degree' an 
awareness of the complexity of the concept of freedom, the variety of 
types of restraint and censorship, and the difficulties of the defense of 
freedoms. Today a liberal, freedom-granting, democratic way of life 
stands in stark contrast to a now widely diffused authoritarian, censoring, 
propagandizing rule. 

We cannot proceed to a discussion of the conflict between censorship 
and freedom of ('omrnunication until we hav(' briefly traced the rise' of 
the ideas of libert\\ freedom and liberalistn in modern thought. One 
essential idea of that concept which, sine(' thc‘ eighteenth centur\ , has 
bt'cii designated as “liberalism” is the free play of intelligence out of 
which man may by rational consent subscribe' to the organi/.atioii and 
institutions of socieh'. The icfi'a had appeare'd in the ancient philosophies, 
but it was not until the' excessive autocracies of the se'venK'cnth ce'iitury 
had awakeiK'd in many groups a ])opular de'inand lor libertv' that the 
soc'ial philosophy of liberalism emerge'd. Laski relates its appt'arance to 
the overthrow' of the nu'dic'val papacy and the resulting widesj^read spirit 
of incjuii*}'; to the devc'lopme'iit of a sc'cular tc'inper rejdacing spiritual 
with social values; to the widt'iiing of the' physical world by geographic 
disc'overx' and the accoinpain ing enlarge'd data on primitivo cultures; to 
the growth of scientific knowledge which challenged the acce'pted re¬ 
ligious veritic's; to tlu' accomj)an\’ing ])hilosophical systems w^hich in(‘or- 
porated the experimental method.^ In the fi(‘l(l of political and economic 
powor a large middlt' chess was arising, incrc'asingly cramped by the 
authoritarian concepts of churc-h and state. Economic facts and tlu'ories, 
social relations, religious and political beliefs, wore in ra})id transition. 
Leaders of thcnight with new frameworks of definitions, p}iilos()phi(*s and 
ideologies wore aw^ait('d. The essential conec'pts came from England, 
whc're pc'aceful conditions and political historv’ wore more fav’orabh' to 
the development of liberal philosophy than in the war-torn and central¬ 
ized states of the Continent. Locki' (1632-1704) pronounc(*d the basis of 
government to be in the* consent of the people. Political organization 
existed for the individual good. Man has natural rights to life, liberty and 
property. The social contract of free m(*ii provides the area within which 
political institutions ma> operate. Moreover, theocratic government can 

^ II. J. Laski, “The Itise of LiberalLsin,’* Enetj. Soc. Set., 1: 104-106. 
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claim no political validit)^ Reason was enthroned as innately characteristic 
of man. LocInc’s liberalism also defender! the individiiars ri^ht to property, 
safe from the confiscatory aggressions of tlu* state.^ His influence was 
enormous. Tlu' lihc'ral temper of Lock(*'s gent*ration was canalized by 
his concci^ts. He bc'came the “gospel of the Protestants,” the progenitor 
ol Rousseau and, in his insistence' on the consent of the go\xTn('d, was 
significant in the American and Fit'och rexolutions. 

This early lilxTalism, jireoccupied essentially with political processes, 
was modified by the course of th(' economic history of the eighteenth 
cc'iitury to reflate primarily to frc'edom in production and exchange. In¬ 
dustrial and comnu'rcial c'xpansion centcMcd attention upon the role of 
the state in tlu'se fields. In England, Adam Smith (1723-1790) pro¬ 
nounced the economic activities of man an outgrowth of natural law, 
and state interfen'iico an invasion of individual liberty. In France, the 
Physiocrats, survc'ying an agrarian society, likewise xorotested goxern- 
mc'iital interferc'nce. flflie economists propounded a laissez-faire liberal¬ 
ism. Jerc'iny Bc'utham (1748-1832) demonneed the ewisting legal restric¬ 
tions upon industrial ('xpansion as an unwarranted intcTfcrcaice with 
individual ha})pinc‘ss and the sum of happiness to be enjoyed by the 
greatest ])ossible numbcT. A growing and powcTful cflass of industrial 
k'adc'i's c\spous(‘d this (xonomic liberalism which coincidt'd with their 
intcTcsts. For thes(‘ conscTvative liberals, liberty meant essentially the 
right of those who own property to control it. 

In the ninc't(‘(‘nth century, Kant statcxl the* liberal ideal in that the 
indixidual emc*rgccl as the c'caitral subjc'ct of iiKpiirv. Kanfs ct'utral postu¬ 
late was that the indixidual xvas uni(|iH* and precious and should be* free 
from the absolute* authority of gox(*rnmc‘nt. The* philosophical core of 
libe'ralism became the* doctrine* efl inclix ielualism. It xvas maintained that 
the* individual shenilcl be ire*c fremi intcrfe-rc'nce e)f any kind in his re- 
ligiems life, in the c'xpression e)f his e)pinions and in his economic activity. 
He)xxewe'r, as applie'd in the* e*cone)mic fiefld such liberalism lc*d incrc*asingly 
to xvidespread misery. The economic disaclx antage* of incre*asing numbers 
in the population bex-ame apparent. During the nineteenth century, the 
humanitarians, re*ligionists and rennanticists modifie'el laissez-faire liberal¬ 
ism by aelxx)cating state interference threnigh xvelfare legislation in the 
interest of the dispossc'ssed, the exploitt'cl and the deprc'ssc'd xvorkers. 
Liberalism xvas givc'ii a nexv dc'fiiiition. By the mid-txvenlieth century, a 
liberal could be dc*fined as one xvho beflieved in “utilizing the full force 
of gox eminent for the advancement of social, political and cx'onomic* 
justic'e at the municipal, stale*, national and intcTuational levels.” Although 
modern libc'rals arc* in gc*nc*ral committed to state interference in the 

-J. Dcxvt'x, Lihcralisin and i^ocud Aciiou, C. P. iritnain’s Sons, Now York, 1935, 
pp. 6 fl. 
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interests of individual liberty, they ran'ly a^^rec on the extent of state 
activity. I’hough the eoncei)tions of liberalism had been completely 
reversed on the issue of t‘conomic controls, the various definitions of 
lii)eralism of the x')ast two centuries have in common the vigorous pro¬ 
mulgation of freedom elsc'where, especially fn‘cdom from restraints on 
the jiiind-life. An emx:)hasis on freedom of opinion, nec(\ssitating the x)ro- 
U'ction of civil liliertic's and fn'cdoni of the x^ress and other communi¬ 
cations, is a common core of liberal doctrines. 

I’he develox^ment of \’arious tyx^(\s of modern liberalism has given rise 
to the extendc'd j)hilosophic discussion of the nature of individual fr(‘(*dom 
and liberty and of autliorih^ and restraint. Under early Christianity the 
disinheritc'd wt're appealed to in terms of the dignity of the individual 
X^ersonality and that person’s right to religious Ireedom. But the develop¬ 
ment of the organized church i^nnided for many c('ntiirics an institu¬ 
tional rather than an indi\idual concept of liberty. Liberty was inter- 
X)reted as fre(‘dorn of the cliurcli institution from state control.'^ Aft(T the 
Reformation, from tlu' sixteenth ciaiturx onward, tlu' various asx:)ccls of in¬ 
dividual liberty became a preoccupation of th(^ theorist. IR' the eighteenth 
century, frecnloin and lil)erty conceived as “natural rights” had bec'ome 
emotionally charged w ords to arous(' masses of nwolutiouarics, and in the 
ninetc'cnth century, they were ax>X^lied to ever-increasing fitdds of human 
relationships. “Freedom is a new religion, the rtiigion of our time,” said 
Heine, and Bvron wrote, “1 desire men to b(‘ free as much from mobs as 
kings, from vou as me.” 

The terms liberty and frecxlom may be used synonymously. It is ax*)- 
parent from the foregoing discussion that liberty and freedom have bt‘en 
varioiislv' conceived at different times during the past four ceiiturit‘s. 
Liberty in the abstract is of concern only to the metaphysician; but for 
liberty in the realm of x^c>htics, religion, the other institutional structures, 
and the media of communication, sx^cech and tlu‘ press, large groups of 
men have been willing to sacrifice and to fight. But the x^articular eontent 
of liberty will alw^ays be changing wdtli the conditions of time and place. 
The sphere of action in which freedom is demanded will dexiend upon 
the area of behavior in w'hich men fc'cl momentarily most fettered. Cooley 
has notc'd, “Every person at every stage of his growth is frcje or unfree 
in proportion as he does or does not find himself in the* midst of condi¬ 
tions conducive to full and harmonious personal develoxmient.” ^ Nega¬ 
tive freedom is the absence of external constraint or restraint; positive 
freedom is the presence of the necessary conditions for attaining the ends 
desired. Justice Holmes' remark that “the ne ce ssitous man is not free” is 

^ H. J. Laski, ‘‘Liberty,” Knnj, Sor. Sr/., 9: 444. 

C. H. Llooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, C.liarles Scribner’.s Sons, New 
Ynrl^ U)02 n 424. 
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oft('n c] noted. Thwarted at various points, masses of men have redefined 
frec'dom and partially ae]nc*v(*d it, often by means of violence. The his¬ 
tory of liberty is the record of changing objectives. Once achieved, a 
particular form of liberty may then be partly restricted by laws, by 
judicial procedure, by the encroachments of administrative authority and 
by popular apathy. It has often Ix^en noted that frec^dom degenerates 
unless it has to struggle in its own d(Tense. 

in the modern authoritarian states, political freedom has been sacri¬ 
ficed in ])art in the hope of enhanced (‘conomic security. It is said in 
def('ns(* of the Fascist state' that the ])e()ple are ‘"enjoying the liberty of 
fee'ling themselves members, part and parcel, of a powerful, organic state, 
which is ruled for the' wc'lfare of e\’er)'body and not in the interests of a 
chosen few, a state which has social justice within and international 
prc'stige without its borch'rs .”'' Albc'rto Martin Artajo, the Spanish foreign 
ministcT, has stated in a speech: 

There' are (‘c*rtain siihstanlive freedoms derived from natural law-man's free¬ 
dom to worship his Cod, to found a home, to c'duc'ate his children, to work, and 
to aet with sc'lf-respect and independence. These frc'cdoms fin Spain) once suc- 
cnmht'd to the action of liec'iise, as a result of tlie excess of other freedoms, like 
freedom of tin' ]nvss, of ])arty, of trade unions, of strikes, which are not of the 
same nature and di'gr('(', ht'C'ause they are, so to spc'ak, secondary freedoms, 
""adjective" freedoms, of a low^er ordcT. That is why tlu' (Franco) regime has in 
SOUK' WMV rc'pressc'd tlu'se other j)oliticaI freechjins, which, because they are 
sec'ondary, must be the safeguard of the previous ones. 

Likenvisc*, Hussian Communist ideologists maintain that governmental 
control of the pre'ss is frec'dom of the press. Such a conception is entirely 
alien to the traflition of political lilx'rty as frc'ctlom of thought and ex¬ 
pression, of education, of worship, of work, of association and assembly, 
and of the right to change the iiarty in powx'r by means of elections. 
Although freedom may ha\(* many aspects, showing first one facet and 
tlu'ii another, such authoritarian organization violates its very essence. 

FTeedom is a concejition which grants dignit)' and assumed maturity 
to the individual in society. The applic'ation of such a conception is pos¬ 
sible only where men hav(' common cultuix' involving a strong sense of 
obligation to one another and to society based on eommon ethical beliefs. 
Burke wrote* that the less discipline there is from wdthin, the more need 
for coercion from without. Fanphasis on freenlom is the matured product 
of the culture which believes in and cultivates intellectual pursuits and 
inquiry and then'fore tol(*rates diversity. Wlu'n unsure* and insecure, a 
man’s worst difficulties may begin when he is able to do as he likes. 
During the* first half of the twentieth ce'iitury, in the Western nations, 

® M. A. Pei, '"Freedom under Fascism,’* Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., 180: 13. 
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there occinrecl a consi(k‘rable corrosion of the fundamental attiliides of 
masses of i^eople which had lndwark(‘d tlie defense of frec'dom and lib¬ 
erty. Many sought surcc'ase from insecurity by willing surrender of li])cr- 
tics to authority, and others Icarlully engaged in surx eillancc ol thoughts 
alic'ii to mass inajorih thought. Erich Fromm has emphasized that while 
the structure and functioning of modern soc‘iet\' has made man more 
independent, critical and free from some ol th(‘ restraints ol the rc'gula- 
tions of the in-group, it has also made him more isolatc'd, alone and afraid.*^ 
Mass fears have otten scTiously decreased liberty and Irc'edom. Today 
freedom is once again in jeopardy. 

The achicNcment ol libcTty in an\ held is dc'pendent upon freedom of 
thought and discussion. Fic'cciom of assembly, speech, writing and all 
the forms of communication underlie individual liberty. (A'lisorshi]) is the 
restriction ol tht' contc'ul ol an\ means ol communication. Such rt'striction 
defends some spc'cial interest usualK incapabh' ol defemding itself undcT 
five discussion. Fivedom ol expivssion is newer coinph'tely won. The’ be¬ 
ginnings ol gc'ueral public discussion in the Rc'lormation wctc not imme- 
diatel)' followed b\ th(‘ dcwelopment of a princ iple of free discussion. 14ie 
early Protc\stant church Ic'aders cagcT]\ c<*nsor(‘cl thc'ir opponents when 
the opportuniU' to do so was pr(‘sentc‘d. Tlu' passion lor Ireedom of 
thought and discussion incrc'asc'd through the si\t<‘('nth and s(W'ent(*(‘nth 
centuries, being gradually extended among thc‘ thc'ologians, philosopher's, 
litcTarx' leaders, artists and scientists. Whth the* e'oniing of the erghtemth 
century, the principle ol frev discussion peTincritcd the up])er and middle 
clas.scs, although it was by no mcruis unixcrsalU accvpteel. Th(‘ Frtnc'h 
and Ame^ric-an re\’olutions idcalize*d fnr*doin in general, Ireedom for all, 
especially in thc‘ realm cT communications and spearh. In the ninc'tecnth 
century Hegel described history as “Notliing c'lse than tlie progress of the 
consciousness of freedom.” But along with this powerful current of ad¬ 
vocacy of fre*e thought and free expression there wa‘rc‘ and arc many forms 
of censorship, both informal and formal. I'herc are the projections of pop¬ 
ular prejudices and mass standards, the inlormal censorship of thos<* who 
control press, radio and motion pictures, and the organized censorship of 
church and state, legally imposed. The battle has been fought succes¬ 
sively about each of the forms of coininunication from speech to the 
latest outbursts of popular censorship of motion pictures, comics and 
pocket books. To the nature of censorship, its lorms, its history, its advo¬ 
cates and its applications we will now tuni our attention. 

Censorship is the process of restraint on freedom of thought and com¬ 
munication imposed by the minds of individuals, by climates of opinion 


®E. Fromm, Escape from Freedom, Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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or by tlie process of deleting; or limiting the content of any of the media 
of cominnnication. Although the proc(‘ss has become more organized and 
consciously applied during the past lour centuries, it has existed as an 
informal control in all societies. Tlu* term “censorshi})” comes from the 
Romans. In the fifth ccaitury b.c. the* Roman Senate ap])ointed two magis¬ 
trates ealled ‘‘censors." Among th(‘ duties of tlu' censors W('re the record¬ 
ing ol a census ol persons and the oxerseeing of their morals arid manners, 
clothing, food and public and private b(‘ha\ior. The cc'usors eonld, within 
limits, set standards in tht‘se fields and (mlorcc* tlu'ir d(*cr('(‘s b\ fines and 
other punishments. Modern e(‘nsorship is j)reoccu])ied with th(* regulation 
of the transfcT ol id(\as. This censorship policy aiosc' with th(‘ poj)ulari- 
zation of the nutans of comimmic.ilion, ('spc'ciallx tht' dc'\('lopm(*nt of 
]>rinting in the' fiftc*enth ct'ntnrx. Kstablished powc'r tluai lack'd nc'w ])r{)b- 
h'lns and sought protection by attc'inpting to limit the* spread of ich'as. 
Authority, dc'siring unanimity of thought as well as ol ac'tion within the 
prcn incc' ol its sj)eeial intcTcsts, lijiiits the* ‘ bad" ideas, apparently believ¬ 
ing wdth Pope' that— 

\'i('(' is a inonstcT ol so Irightliil mic'n 
As to h(' hatc'd ncM'ds hut to lx* seen; 

Yc't sc'C'n too olt, familiar with hc^r hic'e. 

We first endure*, tlu'ii pity, thcai emhrac‘e. 

ITnfc'ttered authority perennially tc'uds toward restriction on communi¬ 
cation through censorship. Tn (Ihina— 

In 1725 a spe'cial elaii.sc* was addcxl to the (’ode of the Maiicbn dynasty in 
wdiieh ohseenc- fic-tion was again lorhiddcai, very hc'avy ]X'n.dties hc*ing inenrred 
by those, wTethc'r .iiithor, puhli.sher or hookselk'r, yy'ho infringc'd the clause. 
Officials were* to he degradc'd, military mcai to n*e(*i\'e a hundn*d lashc'S of the 
bastinado and he hanishcxl thrcM' thousand Ic'agues. Booksc'llcTS w^re to reecave 
a hundred la.shc's and he* c'xili'd for thrc'c* years. People incaely csiughl buying or 
reading such works were' to revetyx' a hundred la.shes yvithout (‘xile."^ 

Tyvo cc'iituric's later. Communist Russia, after a yc'iy brief period of 
frec'dom for literature', art and c'ommimic'ations in general, turnc'd cpiickly 
to a rigorous censorship. Lcmin had maintained that the arts and com¬ 
munications should relic'y c*, restore and relax the mind after the day’s 
wx)rk. lie ordered the state' publishing houses to issue' cheap editions of 
the classics and gc't thc'm into the hands of as many })c'ople as possible. 
It was felt in those early y ewrs of the Scn ic't Union that literature and the 
arts needc'd no censorship. It yvas maintained that the climate of opinion 
would gONTm popular sele'C'tions and co?nmunication habits. Ilowc'ver, 

A. Waley in IntrcKliiction to Chin Mei, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 

1940, vol. I, p. xvii. 
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after Lenin’s death this view was soon discarded. Literature, arts and 
sciences became part of the conflict of views betwe(*n waiTing factions. 
Free production and coininiinieations were cballcnpied by ])r()p()nc‘nts of 
rigid party control and cc'usorship of coininiinieations. Lhe ik‘w young 
men liecaine insistent lliat the contiait of all communications must follow 
the party line.'' This vic'w was (piickly victorious and the eflett' liberties 
of C’ominunication of “decadent bourgc'ois culture” were largely crimi¬ 
nated. Lattc'rly, even parts of the waitings of Karl Marx arc censored in 
Russia. During the 1940 s and 1950’s, th(‘ period of nationalist expansion, 
SovicT Russia did cwcTything in its jiowaT to prevent ('ornnumisls (‘vc'ry- 
where from c^btaining copies of the VM'itings of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels on the Russian Menace to Europe. And so, from the first rc'gula- 
tioii of communications to the latcvst rc*gulation by an authoritarian state', 
there are centuries of intermitte'iit but olteu intensive censorship. 

Authority assuinc's the correctness of its position. As John f'iske de¬ 
clared, “The pcTsecuting spirit has its origin morally in the disiiositioii 
of man to domine'cr o\ct his fcdlovv crc'aturc's, intellectuall\, in the as¬ 
sumption that on(‘\s owm opinions are infallibly correct.” The avowed 
objectives of censorship are the protection of incapable' and incompc'tent 
groups from the harmful stimulus. The church rnc'inbers, tlie citizc'iis, the 
iiew’spapcT readers, the female's, the immature youth, the ali(*n and othc'r 
groups should, according to authorit)', be shic'lded from the sacrilc'gious, 
the seditious, the immoral or the unac'sthc'tie. Authority propounds the 
political, the economic or the c'thical eipiivalent of ihc' theologic'al notion 
of the w^eakness and clc'pravity of man from which he must be* saved by 
stern ordering and forbidding. 

Assumptions of infallibilify in the institutional definitions of c'hurch 
and state provided the defense of early censorship. In all institutional 
censorship it will be maintained at some point that the institution is in 
clear and present clanger and that rc'strictions are nec'c'ssary. “\V(' are 
a Christian people*,” once* dec lared our Supreme C^ourt, “but w^e are also 
a nation with a duty to survive.” (Classic libc'ralism, in opposition to 
assumptions of infallibility, took its stand against censorship and dc'fined 
freedom as “freedom from” thc'se restrictions. The concept of “freedom 
for” individual and group dc;velopmc*nt did not develop until the nine¬ 
teenth century. Such frc'cdom may recjuire restriction in the individual or 
group interest. Defense of censorship on that basis has not yi't been de¬ 
finitively stated by English and AmcTicaii scholars. 

The classical defemse of liberty and of freedom from ccaisorshix^ has had 
ardent and elociuent spokesmen during the past four centuries. John 

® For an extended and incisiv e discussion, see IT. M. Kallen, Art and Freedojn, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Ljtlle, Brown, j\eu Vtirk, 1942, \ols. I and II. 
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Milton in Arcopa^ilica (1644) wrote; “Give me the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to aru;n(* fretdy aeeordinu; to eonseience, alcove all liberties.” 
Idionias Jellerson, in his first inaujj^ural address, said. “If there be any 
among ns who wish to dissoha^ this union, or c*liange its re]niblican form, 
let them stand undisturlx'd, as monunuaits of the safet)’ with whieh error 
of opinion ma\ ho tolcTah d where reason is l(‘ft free to combat it.” And 
Jolm Stnart Mill, in a spirited defense of tlic' liberties ol the indi\adual, 
stat(‘d, “If all mankind minus one were of one* opinion, and only one 
pc'rson were’ ol tlie contrarv opinion, mankind would be no more' justified 
in silcMieing that onc' peison than he, if h(‘ had tlu‘ power, would be justi- 
fit‘d in sileneing mankind.” Y(‘t witliak the* eorrosif)n of tlie idt'al position 
that ()C‘C‘urs whcai out' has authority or lias c'spousc'd a cause' is louieally 
astonishing. l^*rhaps no man ol his generation was more* d('\ot(*d tht'o- 
r(4ieall\ to the maintcaianee of the indisiduars freedom than tlie late 
Harold Laski. Yet altc'i* a lifetime of verbal and literary dc'fense of free¬ 
dom, in liis Iatt<T da\s, as ideologist of the' Labour ])art\ and ('uamored 
ol the ine\itability ol the planiud soeialist soeiety, he wrote, “The ac- 
ec'ptanec' ol a jilanned eeonoinx in\ol\(‘d the* nc'cessity to think ol frec'doin 
in l(‘rms of tlu’ assuinjition that the dc'cision to |)lan is liroadly rc'spc'eted. 
Frec'dom will not b(' maintained if thcTe is room lor doubt w’hc'ther the 
dc'C’Ision to jilan as an esscaitial ('Ic'inc'iit of its life is likc'ly to be re\(TS(‘d 
l)y SOUK' ehanec' hazard of eleetoral fortunes.” Apologists lor ideologies 
are almost inxaiial)!) drawn to t1i(' delc'nse liy eensorship of the idc'ology’s 
lundamental j'nvmisc’S. 

M\' eonc‘(‘jituali/ation of the' (‘(uisorship procc'ss may be pic'turc'd best 
by tlie ])\ramidal ebart lalielc'd Ja’vc^s of CcmsfO'slii]) in the United States. 
Idle jirolcmnd basie e<‘nsorship procc'ss oeeurs in tlie individual mind-life. 
Ca'iisorship ol eommimic'ation and also of nuaital c'oiUc'iit is applied in the 
individuars nu'utal proeessc's. Ol late \c‘ars this has been deseribed in 
I)s\ (hologiealK sophistieati'd tiTins, e.s]K'ei.ill\ by the' })s\ ehoanalyst. 
Freud d(w (doj^c'd the' idc'a of a c'ensorshi]) ol thought whcTcdw' the domi¬ 
nant c'onseiousness limitrd the admission ol eertain matc'rials to eonscious 
attemtion. In indi\'idual d(‘\ cdopment, standards and values are learned 
from the gcmeral eultine and also de\eloped in ways that are individually 
imi(|iu‘. Tlu'se standards existing in tlu' eonseious mind, rc'jeet alien and 
dangerous subjec'ts. d’his proeess may be so eompk'te that the' dominant 
eonseious does not reeogni/e the entranee of tlicxse alien words, impres¬ 
sions and idc'as. but the\ ('\isl in the preconseious or uneonseious. In 
psychoanalytic literature, this material is assuinc'd to lie in w^ait for a 
favorable opportunity to enuTgt', usually in SN'inbolical fonn in slips of the 
tongue, puns, jokes, humor, mispronunciations, daydn^ams and dreams. 
The* psychoanalyst sleuths through tluxsc* symbols. IIc' overemphasizes 
the frecjiiency and amount of such materials. Ilowower, this limitation of 
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the mental life may be \enfiecl by- introspecti\e analysis. It has ne\'er been 
acloquatel) explained in neurological terms. 

Ill e\er\dax experitaiee such censorship is important. Hu' inat(‘rials that 
are contrar\ to the indiNidnal s \allies may be labeled, whereupon reliisal 
to attend to them is e\ t'n more simply canalized. 



LOCAL, STATL AND NATIONAL LAWS 
AND REC.ULAriON'^, OiRCCT AND 
INOlRPrT - ail SUBJFCT TO 
REVtf W UNDER FIRST AND 

fifth amendments TO the 

CONSTIIUTION 


NON LEGAL BUT FORMAL REGULATION' 
CODE OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
ASScK lATlON 

INDEX LIORORUM PROHIBITORUM 
CODE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
eROADCASTERS 
TELEVISION CODE 

COMICS MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION CODE 
IDEOLOGIES 

DEVELOPED AND CULTIVATED 
PRESSURES 
McCARTHYISM 

POPULAR FASHIONS OF THOUGHT 


THE GROUP standards AND VALUES 
WITHIN SUB-CULTURAL GROUPS 
RESTRICT COMMUNICATION 


NORMS AND VALUES OF CULTURE 
WHICH RESTRICT COMMUNICATION 
AND MIND LIFE 


THE FREUDIAN CENSOR-INDIVIO- 
LALLY LNiQUE EXPERIENCES, 
CONDITIONINGS AND ATTITUDE? 
WH REbTRICT AND CENSOR 
WITHIN M ND LIFE 


Fi(.. 5 I ^(\cls ot c-t’iisorship in lli(‘ United St.iti's, 


Labelling ideas, images and «ittitndes as exil. as immoral, as impatiiotic, is 
usually an eflcclivc' method oi stopping th(‘ developincnt of such notions and 
attitudes. All forms of social tahoos aic dcsigiu d to do just this. 1'lic\ fuinish 
the individual with guide jmisIs in his associ.ilive thinking which keej) him 
wdthin the boundaries si't b> tlie moial codes. The ideas, im.ige’s or attitudes 
with which the ninv ideas confhV't are saei(‘d. Tiny aie right. Thc'x are proper. 
Therefore, persons having th(' ^ame social and enltnral hontage mav (l(‘V(*lop 
a consensus of opinion that the divergent ideas or attitude's ouglit to he stopped.“ 

^ K. Young, Social Psychology, Apph'toii-Ceiiliiry-Crofts, Inc, New York, 1930, p. 
636. Quoted by permission. 
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Informal censorship is applied in tlie individual mental process, both in 
the ease of reslrietions of which lit* is not conscious and of limitations 
coi iscioiisiy apj)licd. 

The values, standards and ideas that dre incorporated in the indi- 
N'ichial’s attitudes are*, for tlie most part, produc ts of the* culture in which 
he is involvc'd. Shiltinj^ value's determine* the* objects of ce*nsorship. When 
mans atte*ntion is tiirnc'el te) re*ligion, hete*re)de)\y and blasphe'iny are con- 
sored; the state repre'ssc's treason; an ascendant industrial order attempts 
to rc'strict radical utte*rancc‘S; j)uritanical publics forbid \ erbalizalion of 
sc'xual proc‘e*sses; the Jone's laniily clex's not mention the* disgraced Ihicle 
John. Folk values are* im]X)sed on disc'ourse. V. Randolph write's of the 
Ozark hillman: 

S('x is rarely na'iitioiu'd save* in lihaldry and is there'fore exclude*d from all 
l)()li(e' c'()nvers,iti()ii betwe'cn men and women. ... In genc'ral it may he said 
that the' nanu*s of male* animals must not he me'iitione'd wlieii women are* pre'S- 
I'lit. . . . Snell words as hull, hoar, hnek, ram, jac'k and stallion aio ahsolutt‘ly 
tahoo. . . . The* Oztirke'rs usually s.i\ male cow’-critler or c'ow-]>rute*. ... It 
was o!ily a f('W’ \(*ars ago that two w'ome'ii in Sc'ott Camrity, Arkansas, raised a 
gr(*al clamor for the arrest of a man w ho nu*ntion(*d a hull-c*alf in the*ir piosenee. 
. . . A ])r('aelu*r ree'entK told his floc'k that Pharaoh s d.iughte'r found the infant 
Mose's in tlie* flags, the poor man didn’t like* to sa> hnll-ruslu'S.^" 

This informal censorship in the inte'rc'sts of the* folk values is pervasive 
and insidious. It is usualK far meire e'ffective than the^ formal censorship 
e)f a rule*!' or hic'rarch)’. Their tyranny is seldom crushingly effc'ctive or 
persiste'nt. Rut the* more's ma\ rc'strict the* area of discussion during long 
pe'riods. 

In addition te) the* ce'usorship occurring in the indi\idual mind-life and 
the censor.ship impose'd by the eailtural norms and values on communi- 
catiein and mind-life, which I we)idd consider the most basic Ic'vels of 
cc'usorshi]), the're are middle levc'ls of censorship in which unorganized 
grou]) censorship and climate's of eipinion operate*, and the upper It'vels 
of organized greiup ce'iisorshij) and legal ce'nse)rship. 

The* standards, x alues and grou]> ways of the* innumerable groups w'ithin 
Ame'ric an culture’ re’stried communic*ation w ithin these* groups. In middle- 
class Ame'rie*an socie*ty one does not ordinarily s\ mpathe'tically discuss 
the* theories of Karl Marx in the mc*e*ting of the local Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, c'ligage* in e\cessi\e profanity and e')l)scc‘iiity be'fore* e)ne*’s grand¬ 
mother and her associate's, or address the Catholic* Women’s League on 
birth control. Me)rc*over, it is this great diversity in group standards in 
Ame'rican life*, wdtc’rc* one milieu i)ermits spc^e'ch, wTiting or fictional ma- 

V. Randolph, The Ozarks, X'augiuird Press, Inc., New York, 1931, p. 78. Quoted 
by permission. 
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terials \\hich would be viewed as shocking, salacious or dangerous in 
another, which results in insoluble controversy over any attempt at over¬ 
all censorship standards such as motiou-xiicture censorship. 

Climates of opinion and the Iransiciit impressions and current ideas of 
mass majorities are an intermittent censorsliij) threat. Though restricted 
at the level of formal communications by constitutional guarantees, sucli 
pressures are powerful censors of individual expression. Alwav s a poten¬ 
tial danger in politic*aI dcanocracies, when' th(*re is tlie pi'remiial problem 
of protecting minorities from majorities, such restrictions are most pow er¬ 
ful in moments of fear and real or formuIat('d crisis. In the history of the 
United States such moments are always exidoitc'd by demagogues and 
interest-groups. Thos(' forces which acct'iituate the emotiomd, fearlul, 
vindictive harr\ ing of the de\’iant at such moments are guilty of the grav¬ 
est sin against the integrity of political democracy. Thomas jedhTson's 
dictum that “Error of opinion may be toler.it(‘d where rc'asoii is left frc'c 
to combat it ' may be \itiated by political and other h'adcTS exploiting 
the harried anxiety, insecurity and fears of the common man. In thci 
United States in the middle of the twentieth cemtury, the cowing of 
political and economic unorthodoxy appearc'd as a result and an objectix'c 
in a culti\’ated climate of opinion. 

(^('iisorsliip is a coiillict process. Any ])articular censorship is rapidly 
incorporated in the emotional response's of the individual combatants. 
Although ostensibK’ in the public* interc'st, the ac'tual objective's ol the 
censor are all loo oftem a jmnitive retribution upon stubborn minorities, 
and resistance to censorship becomes a holv^ C'ause. The tactics Ireciuently 
become more* and more cwtrcmie as the conflict progrc'sses, for, as Hcy- 
wnod Broun said of Anthony Comstoc*k, “A man who fights for the safety 
of his immortal soul can hardly be c*xpeclc‘d to live up to the best Queens- 
berry traditions in the* clinc'hes.” ’’ 

Organized group censorship is bedow the levct of law^ but c'onsists of the 
organized, often meticulously fonnulatc'd, rc'stric tions and regulations 
applied by organized groups. Illustrations of such cc'nsorship would be 
the four-century-old Index Librorinn Prohibitoriim of the Catholic church, 
the formulations and applications of the Production Code of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, or the Code* of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 


THE CHURCH AND CENSORSHIP 

Any institutional structure is erected upon c(‘rtain fundamental premises 
which must be unquestionably accepted by most of its adluirents. Other- 

H. Broun and M. Leech, Anthony Comstock, Gacr Associates, Inc. (Boni), New 
York, 1927, p. 265. 
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wise the institutional form, structure or very existence is threatened. This 
is obviously true of formal church organizations. Fundamental premises, 
if undiscussed and undiscussible, may thus be the more impregnably 
ensconce'd in an enveloping blanket of silence than behind a barricade 
of reasons, rationalizations and other argued defenses. In the authori¬ 
tarian tradition this has usually been thought to be true. Th(' Iligh- 
churchman censors and is silent, the dictator does not permit comparative 
discussion, the autocratic boss pocket-vetoes the underling’s suggestion 
without comment. Whereas the insurgent sect, the outsider, the rebel and 
the liberal desire discussion during the pmod of their insurgency, perhaps 
b(‘licving with Tertullian that “when a thing is hidden away with so much 
pains, merely to re\’(‘al it is to destroy it.” 

Many religious groups have attempted informal and formal censorship 
but the cl lurch of Rome in its long experience has instituted the most 
formal restrictive measun\s. The Index Lilmmnn Prohihiiornm, first issu(‘d 
a century aftcT the invention of printing, is a list of books that communi¬ 
cants must not read. Exceptions are readily made in the case of scholars, 
theologians and other trairu'd students who, in good faith, desire to exam¬ 
ine the prohibited works. The' local bishop may grant such exceptions. 

Althougli there has b(*eii le.ss formal organization of restriction of com¬ 
munication among othc'r religious groups, the spirit of the censor is ever 
abroad. In America, the' C^hristian Scientists have organized an extensive 
and sometimes (‘ffective censorship. Wht'iiever Prot(‘stant groups hav^e de¬ 
veloped very extensive organization with ccaitral authority, the clamor for 
censor.ship has ariscMi intermittently. A century ago a Protestant writer in 
England, opposing tlu' rising demand for censor.ship, declared, “Let 
Protestants be consistc'ut, let tlu'm be Protestants indeed; let them revere 
in act as w(‘ll as in word the sufficiency of the Holy Scripture; let there 
be no Protestant Index of prohibited books; let there be no shackles and 
crami')s for the human mind.” Recently a Baptist leader drew loud 
cheers and applause from his audience by asserting that the Baptists have 
never persecuted those who diff ered with them or atRanpted to limit their 
freedom of expression. Wffien the cheers had subsided, he drily added 
that they had nev er had a chance. Early Protestant c hurchmen zc'alously 
applied themselv es to censorship and to the burning of books, although 
they lacked the system and organization of the Roman Catholic church. 
SavoTiarola caiveloped Flon'uce in a .system of espionage. His child police 
visited homes, confiscating prohibited books and pictures, as well as per¬ 
sonal adornments, which they carried off to the burnings. A few decades 
later Calva'n, w ith ev^en greater distrust of the capacities of man to resist 
the snares of the devil, organized in Genewa a rigid discipline by secular 

**Inclr\ Lihroriiin Proliibitorum,” British Quar., 14: 133-156 (1851). 
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legislation. Catholic books of worsliif) and song were confiscated and 
burned. Houses and shops were searched for all heretical books. In 1539, 
the magistrates decreed that all books must be examined and licensed 
before they could be printed. Considt'rable organization of censorship 
developed. Calvin’s organization for suppression was carefully studied by 
representatives from England and Scotland, and similar restrictions were 
later applied in Great Britain. In the revulsion against Rome, art objects, 
images, pictures, monuments and books wen* burned and their production 
censored.It is difficult today to ax:)preciate the fear and horror of the 
Roman Catholic church that came to prevail in England and Scotland 
at that time. 

The longest and most consistent record of censorship is that of the 
Roman Catholic church. “The first formal condemnation of a book, how¬ 
ever, was at the Council of Nice in a.d. 325, which cond('mn('(I .Arius and 
his teachings as e\]')r(*ssed in his book, TIuilia, A dt*cree issu(*d h\' C»(‘lasius 
in A.D. 496 and publi.shed at a council in Rome has been dc'scribed as tlu* 
first Roman Index of Forbidden Rooks. It is much more* than this. WduTcas 
a Roman lnd(*x is a list of banned books, tlu* Gelasian D(‘C‘r(*(' is a cata¬ 
logue of r(*commended \\'orks as well." ’ ‘ 

In the fifteenth ccutury the invention of printing re\ i)luti()ni/(*d tlu* 
proc(*sses of communication. At first the rulers of the church wc'Icomc'd 
printing as a valuable instrument lor the* spread of sound doctrine and 
supported a number of the early pres.ses. The* use of the* prc'sses in the 
pamphleteering activities of the* leaders of the* Rc'formation arousc'd the 
churchmen to the potential jierils of printing to the* authoritv of the 
church and the uncorrupted purity of the minds of communicants. 11 the 
incapables were to be protc*ctcd against the new heresies, some s\stc‘m 
would have to be de\ised wluTC‘by the printing jaess could be* suptTvised 
and controlled. Before the c*ncl of the fift(*enth century, the* University of 
Cologne was examining and censoring evc*ry book before printing.'*’ Pope 
Sextus IV congratulated the university. In 1501 Alc*xancler W evtcnided 
this practice by forbidding printc*rs, undcT pain of excommunication, to 
print any book without p(*rmis.sion of their bishops. A dc'crec* adclr(*ssed 
to the entire world was issued by Lc'o X at the Fifth Latc’ran C^ounc il of 
1515, the first general decree of ccaisor.ship that was uni\'c*rsally acceptc*cl. 
The first Index JAhrornm Prohihitonnn was issued by Pius IV in 1559, 

C. R. CJillett, Burned Books, 2 \()ls., Cohinibia Unixersity Prc.ss, New York, 1932. 

Rcclnioiid A. Burke, What Is the Index?^ The Bruce Publisliinjr Company, Mil¬ 
waukee, 1952, p. 5. Tins liook is i good r(‘vie\v and defense of tlie Index hy tlie 
Director of Libraries of Paul Uiin ersily. 

Cb II. Putnam, Tfic Censorship of the Church of Rome, 2 vols., G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1906, i.s the most extensive and av.iilabh* work in Knglisb on cburch 
cen.sorsbip; see also A. Bondiiilioii, “Index,” Envy. Religion and Ethics, vol. XVII, 
pp. 207-209. 
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followed by the new Index of 1564, which was the work of the Council 
ol TrentJ*’ Its lists of condemned books were divided into three cate- 
j^ori(‘s: (1) heretical works, (2) works on magic and immorality, (3) 
books generally nnwhol(‘some in doctrine, usually anonymous. In 1571 
a (Congregation oi (Cardinals and consultants was established to handle 
matters of censorship, condemn books and issue the Index. In 1917 this 
(Jongr(‘.gation was mcTgcd with the* Congn'gation of the Holy Office with 
th(‘ Pope as its chairman. 

Pr(*occupation with the struggle with Protestantism determined the 
c‘ont(ait of th(' c'arly huic.xes. Although the editions of the past century 
hav(‘ increasingly stressc'd moral rather than theological prol)l(Mns, and 
thousands ol the earli(*r prohibited items have been eliminated, it has 
bc(‘n estimated that 90 per cent of the condemiK'd works in the 1948 
(‘dition deal with theology, dogma, ritual or history of tlu' church. The 
eleven classes of works on the Index are: 

1. All ]) 0 ()ks wliich ])ropoimcl or delend heresy or schism, or whic‘h of set 
jHirpose attack religion or morality, or endeavour to destroy the foundations of 
religion or morality. 

2. Books nliich impugn or ridicaik' Catholic dogma or Catholic worship, the 
hierarchy, tlu' clerical or nk'gions state, or wliich tend to undcTinine eccl(*siasti- 
cal discipline', or uliidi delend errors ieject(*d by the Apostolic See. 

3. Books which d(‘claic duelling, suicade, divorev lawlul, or w'hich represent 
FuH'inasonr) and simikir organi/ations as useful and not dangerous to the 
(Church and to Civil soc'ii'ty. 

4. Books which Usich or recommend superstition, fortune-t(*lling, sorc(‘ry, 
spiritism, or other like practices (e.g., (hristian Science). 

5. Books which jirolcsscdh' treat ol, narrate', or teach, lewclncss and ob- 
sci'iiity. 

6. Editions of the' litiirgic'al books of the Church which do not agree in all 
details wu’th the* authentic editions. 

7. Books and bookh'ts which publish new' a])paritions, revelations, visions, 
pro])hecics, miracles, etc., conce'rning which the' c'anonical regulations have not 
b('('n observed. (This practically means that such books and booklets are for- 
biddc'ii il they a])pcar without the* bishop's apjU'obation. . . . Ne'wspapers, 
w'ceklics, etc., are not prevented by this rule from n'lating uncommon happen¬ 
ings. TIk'v should, howHW'cr, be careful not to make such events appear as 
undoubtedly supcTiiatural, before the (hurch has taken a stand.) 

8. All editions of the Bible or parts of it, as w cdl as all biblical commentaries, 
in any language, which do not .show the approbation of the bishop or some 
higher ecch'siaslical authority. 

9. Translations which retain the objectionable character of the forbidden 
original. 


Burke, op. cit., p. 7. 
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10. Pictures of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and angels and saints and other 
servants of God, which deviate from the customs and the directions of the 
churcli. 

11. The tenn “books" includes also newspapers and periodicals which come 
under the foregoing classes, not, indet'd, if thew publish one or two articles con¬ 
trary to faith and morals, but if their chief tendency and purpose is to impugn 
Catholic doctrine or defend imCatholic teachings and practices.'^ 

The present Index prohibits a total of soiiu' 4,12f) works. The modern 
Index forbids, in general, the reading of books prejudieial to the faitli, 
and no attempt has been made to examine and list all books that might 
be condemned. ‘The Index was not intendc'd to be a eomphle list of con¬ 
demned books which would be an impossibilit\ in our age of mass pro¬ 
duction of books. Rather it is an enumeration of all condemned books 
that have been rcTcTred to the' Holy See for an official pronouncc'incnt. 
The* Index also serves as a guide to indicate* the types of lite'rature that 
have be'em judge'd injurious enough for unive*rsal condemnation." It is 
notable for its e^xce^ptions, as well as being an interesting historical docu¬ 
ment bc'cause of its se'le'ctions. For example*, no AiiKTican lit<*rar)' write'r 
is included. To judge b\' the /nc/c’.v, IngeTsoll, Paine*, Walt Whitman and 
score's of mode*rns n<*ve'r existed. Nor did Rabelais. A fe'vv example's of 
philo.sophers and re'forme'rs on the* Index are: Comte*, l)iele‘re)t, l)e‘scarte*s, 
Grotius, Rousseau, Rt*nan, Savonare)la, Taine*, vSpinoza, Locke*, Ve)Itaire 
and John Stuart Mill. Names in literature*, such as Addison, Stcc'lc, Ge)]d- 
smith, D’Annunzio, Flaube’it, France*, Maeterlinck, Sanel, Sue* and Ze)la, 
are inde’xed.^'* The service of the Index in snppre'ssing or eliscouraging 
books eontra honos mores has bee'ii characterize‘el as unimpen tant. The 
Index is not intended as a comple*te bibliograj)hy of pre)hibite*d books. It 
provides samples and notorious illustrations of type's e)f e'onele'iimeel writ¬ 
ings. The rate of additions to tlie Ind(*x is slowing. In the nine*te'e*nth 
century 1,354 books we*rc condemne*el, but in the first half of the* twcntie'th 
century only 255. 

The Index, althe^ugh variously applie*d, and with punishnu*nts of un¬ 
equal severity at different times, has be*(*n one of the important instru¬ 
ments with which the church lias attempted to guide and to re'strict 
access of its members to the various means of cominunication. Some*- 
times it has merely advertised the jirohibited writings; sometimes it has 
proved ineffectual in stemming a tide of communication, as in sex ex¬ 
pression in literature; but the extent to which it has inhibit(*d lh(* (’xpres- 
sion of writers and lecturers can nev(*r be known. This is c*sp('eially true 

Quotpcl in G. Selcles, The VaHcan, Harper 6t Brothers, New York, 1934, p. 168. 

Burke, op. cit.^ p. 38. 

Sec Apix.*ndix B in Burke, op. cit., for list.s of authors in Index. 

20 Putnam, op. cit., p. 33. 
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of the sixteenth and s('V(*nto(?nth centuries. Today the variety of means 
of eoinmunieatioii oiitsich' the autliority of the church largely circumvents 
the efleetiN'eness of an index. Tn its defemse Cardinal McTry del Val wrote 
in the preface to the 1930 (‘dition: 

is now stiii'inu against tlie Church a more* terrible battle than those of 
earli('r centnric's . . . lor the c'vil press is a more' ])(‘rilons w(‘a])on than the 
sword. St. Paul, as w(‘ know, s(‘t the example lor (‘(aisorship, h(‘ cans(‘d evil 
books to be bnrncxl. St. Petca’s snexx-ssors have always iollowcxl th(' (‘xample; 
nor eonid they hav(‘ dorie otherwise*, for their C.'hiireh, infallible' mistix'ss and 
sure guide of the* laithinl, is bound in eonseienee to kc'ep tlu* ])r('ss pure . . , 
those who wish to leed the* Holy Seriptiuc'S P) people* without any safei^uareks 
aie alse) ui)he)lelers ol (lee* thinking, than whieli the*re is ne)thing more* absurd e)r 
harmful. . . . onl\ those irifee-texl by th.it nioial pe-stilenex* known as liberalism 
can sex* in a ehe‘c*k placed e)n unlawful })e)wer and prolhgacy a wound inflicted 
on free*dom.“‘^ 


CENSORSHIP OF THE MOTION PICTURES 

As the organi/(‘d church, pre‘e)ceu]’)ied with (lo(‘trinc and faith, sought 
to ce'iisor the* here'tic, and a thre*at(‘ne*cl state hurn(*d the treasonable bof)ks 
and r(*pr<*ssed the* traitoi, se) nH)dern d(*ine)cracies tiinie‘d to the‘ restriction 
of what tlic' good citi/e'ns (‘onsidered thc'ir principal dange‘rs. Tlu'se were 
ol a personal rathe‘r than an institutional chaiaetc'r. In Anie*rica, the* con¬ 
fusion resulting from an alle'giance to abstrac't lib(*rt>' in the politie'al 
sphere and a widespread de*sirc to cvnsor ])ersonal inoralitx has become 
chronic*. Rooks. pla)'s. pictures. stafuar\ anel \arious ait works ha^’c' from 
time to time* be*t‘n subje*cl(‘d to the* loima! and l(*gal, as well as informal, 
censorship b\ organi/e*d minorities supportc*d by sizable publics. Minori- 
tie*s ha\e Ire'epiently d(*mande‘d inc*rease*d l(*gal censorshi]-). The* larger 
publics have fluctuate'd betw'ccm dislike ol the e*e'nsorship proce*ss and an 
intermittent angr\' re*sentme‘nt at certain of the* products ol communica¬ 
tion which have* come* to the local community from the e*xtracommiinity 
W'orld of book publishers, playwriglits, ailists, radio and telc'vision script 
writc*rs and motion-])icture producers. 

This confusion is most cle’arb’ illustratexl in the history of the censor¬ 
ship of motion picture’s in the United Statexs. The motion pictures have 
a])])e*ak*d to the masses ol people*, c*hildren and adults, male* and female, 
the ignorant and the k*arned. Although the e)ecasional ])icture has been 
seiphistic'atc'd, artistic eir sc’riously propagandistic in the political and eco¬ 
nomic fields, the* content ed the* \ast majorits have be*e*n large’ly dramatic 
action, inelivieliial cemiliet. the purv(*ying of feminine nudit\ to the prov- 
incc*s, peipular musical entertainment and the persemal charaete'ristics of 


Ou()t(*d by Scldi's, up. cit.., p. 195. Ri'piintixl bv pc'rniission ol II.ir]^x?r & Brothers. 
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stars. Such a content has from time to time pro\ided a field day for or¬ 
ganized censorship groups, recruited from relorin organizations, worried 
parents and religious orders. Such censorslui^ has been priinaril\ con¬ 
cerned with sexual l)eha\’ior, the nudit> ol i(‘inales and certain t\pes of 
criminal behaxior. On tlK‘se subjects, motion-picture content has l)e('n 
determined by a kind of tt'ntati\(' regulation, acbancing and la'tnsiting 
before popular opinion. K\ (t> few years sinct* the beginning of tlu' motion 
picture there ha\e been pt'riods of clt'ansing induced by the organi/c^d 
attacks of censors. In this process, legal censorship has been ol relati\'(‘ly 
little importance, but iniorinal pressures have been ('normonsl) signifi¬ 
cant. Naturally the widespread motion-picture business has respondc*d 
very (|uickl\' to any popular criticism. 

A brief skc^tcli of the periods of agitatiem lor motion-pictuie cc'usorship 
w'ould begin with the incident in 1907 when, after the showing ol a melo¬ 
dramatic film calk'd 'The* C^rc'at Automobile Hobberv” an actual automo¬ 
bile theft occurred which was associated with tlu* picture. \uin(‘rous 
articles cm the* relation between the pictures and crime* a})pt‘ari'el, and 
discussion groups deiiianded state ce'iisorship. In 19()(S, the inavoi closed 
the motion-picture the'atcrs of New York Catv. A citizens’ coininittee was 
formed to inspect films bt'fore they we're re k'ase'd. This org<inization. the' 
National Board of Censorship, was supporte*el by the voluntarv contribu¬ 
tions of various organizations until 1914. It was tlu'n ck'ciek’d to ae‘ce*i)t 
fees from the motion-picture producers lor rt*\i(*vving the* films, and the* 
name was changed to the National Board ol He'\ie*\v. It pl.ice'd at the* dis¬ 
posal of w^ome'ii’s clubs and othea- organizations advance* inlorinatie)n 
about the pictures and evaluated aiiel classifie'd film c*e)iite'nt in a we'e'klv' 
bulletin. 

In 1915, the w^ay was cle'arc'd for legal cense)rshij) when the* Suprc'ine* 
Court decided that the motion pictures diffe'red lre)m all e)the*r fe)rms of 
communicatiem. The' films ce)ulel be cen.se)re'el in aelvance e)f ])ublie- show¬ 
ing, for thew were vie-wed in this decisie)n ne)t as an art le)rm ce)mmuni- 
cating ideas but as an industry. The pre)ducts e)f that industry, like le)e)ds 
e>r drugs or othe*r pre)ducts le)r geiie*ral consumption, might therefe)re be 
inspe'cte'd bede)re being offe*red to the public, whe*reas means e)f communi¬ 
cation such as the* prc'ss, art ie)rms anel drama must, undt'r ce)nstitutie)nal 
amendmc'iit, be' rt'gulate'd einly by pre)se*cutie)n afte'r violation e)f the laws. 
In seven states, Ne*w Ye^rk, Kansas, Marylanel, (line), IVnns)Ivania, \’ir- 
girha anel Florida, censorship sysle*ms were established within a few ye^ars 
afte'r this dc'cisieHi. But f)fficial state'-c'e'useirship legislation has lu'ver be'e'ii 
successfully aclve^catt'd since that time. Althe)ugh, bv 1921, ce*nse)rship bills 
had bee'n presented in thirty-six additie)nal state's, ne)ne‘ e)l them has ever 
pa.ssed. Stremg and w('ll-organize»d mine)ritie*s have* persiste*ntly agitated 
fe)r municipal, state and natiemal censorship, but majority e)pinioii has 
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apparently been reluctant to permit ^overnincMital regulation of this favor¬ 
ite form of commercial recreation. Muiiicij)al censorship boards have been 
created in more than fifty c‘iti<‘s since 1915. I"or the most part these city 
boards have opcrat(‘d with inconsistent and ill-defined rules, untrained 
personnel and inadequate Inidgets. They have been n'lativc ly ineffective 
in achieving any results other than deleting incidental itc’ms of obscenity, 
profanity and nudity. 

Agitation for national c(‘nsorship legislation has welled up from tinu* to 
time. (]('rtain restrictions already exist under national laws, such as the 
prohibitions on the transportation of obs(*ene or lasc'ivious books or pic¬ 
ture's in interstate' conmie'rce'. These' regulations have' semu'time's bee^n 
applieel. During the agitatiem by re'feirme'rs in 1913 whe*n prize-fight pic¬ 
tures were especially eippose'd, such films we're forbidde'ii interstate trans- 
portatiein, Ceingress has x^iissed ne3 ge'ue'ral censorship legislation, althenigh 
at thre*e' pe'rioels there* has be'e'n e'xte'iisive agitation feir feeleTal laws. Freim 
1913 te) 1915 there' was a growing rese'iitment ameing reform eirgani/ations, 
dire'cte'el at the meition picture's fe'aturing crime, \iok‘nce and the* [nize- 
fight ]nctures. The*se groiijis sponsem'd the' Hughes Bill e)f 1915, whic'h 
pre)\’ide'el for a fe'de'ral inoti()n-x)icture commission of five mc*mbe*rs who 
should dire'ct the* ce'iisoring anel licensing of all films before' the'y were 
admitte'd to inte'rstate ce)mme*rce. I'his bill was ele'bated at se)me length 
but finally ck'fe'ate'd. 

The difficulty of eletermining satisfactory standards for ccnse)rshix:) w’as 
rather gene'rally admitte'el after a few' \ears' expe'ric'iu'e' with such law's. In 
January, 1925, the National Ckanmittcc for Better Films state'el, “It [cen¬ 
sorship ] has failed to reeogni/e and elare' not ree*ogni/e‘, be'cause' it is 
base'd on the the'e)ry that tliere are* final, unc'hanging, unive'rsal standards 
of gexxl and evil and e)f goe)d anel evil influences, that fundamental in 
the wliede ejue'stiem of the' me)tie)n i^icture* is a legitimate and ine'vitable 
differe'iice of opinie)n be'tw'e'e'ii sections, cennmunities. groui^s and ineli- 
vieluals.” More'over, the' limite'el fit'ld e)f cense)red te)x')ics is (piite’ ap])arent 
when eme examines the ivceirds e)f stale ce*nseirship boarels. The Division 
of Me)tion Pictures of the' New^ Yeu*k De'partment of Eelucatie)n (the cen- 
sorshij) board in that state*) examined 903 feature films anel 1,394 shorts 
during the period Jan. 1, 1932, to Mar. 31, 1933. Of the feature films the'y 
passeel 61.5 per cent, deleted se)me'thing from 35.9 per cent and re'jected 
2.6 x^er cent. The re'jections w ere alme)st all fe)reign films. Of the deletions 
the general categorie's were se'x (44 x^er ce'ut), crime (16 per cent), vio¬ 
lence (29 per cent), governmc'iit (5 i^er cent) and religion (3 x^er cent). 
No governmental censorsliip body in America ever achie\ed anything 
otlu'r than the deletion of a few^ items. It could not effectixely censor the 
underlying theme. All such bodies w'ere govi'rned by law's, most sections 
of which were so general as to leave the standards of censorship in the 
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hands of the board or commission which, in the long run, usually suc¬ 
ceeded in pleasing no one. 

From 1915 until J952 the municipal and state censorship laws wctc 
upheld by the Supreme Court decision of 1915 which declared that 
motion-picture exhibition mas a “business pun‘ and simple.’" In early 
1951 Catholic groups brought pressure on Ne\\' York’s State Board of 
Begt‘nts to ban Bossellini's “The Miracle’’ as a saerih'gious film. The ban 
was applied, and the courts of New Y’ork, finding the film “sacrilegious,” 
upheld the censorship. In June, 1952, the Su]nein(’ Court rev^ersed tht* 
judgment of the courts of New York and the Supreme Court decision of 
1915. The C^ourt ruled that the motion picture is entitled to the rights 
of free speech and fret^ press and tliat Nt‘w ’^'ork could not Kigaliy ban 
“The Miracle” on the* sole grounds that it is sacrilegious, and that no 
Unite»d States official is ejualified to define what is sacred. Justice (dark, 
in the Court's unanimous decision wrote, “In se'cking to appl\' the* broad 
and all inclusive definition of sacrilegious gi\e*u by the New York courts, 
the censor is set adrift upon a boundk*ss sea amid a myriad of conflicting 
currents of religions views, with no charts but those provide*d by the 
most \’ocal and powe'rful orthodoxies. New York cannot x(*st such un¬ 
limited restraining control o\er motion jiictiire's in a ce’usea.” Howexer, 
Justice Cdark drew a sharp distinction be*t\\(*e'n the “sacrilege” ruling and 
the cc'usorship of motion picture's done* “unde'r a clearlx' drawn statute 
designed and applied to prevent the showing of obscene films.” More'ovc'r, 
the Court’s judginemt must not be takem to me'aii that the Fiist and Four¬ 
teenth Amendments sanctioned an “absolute* fre*t'doni to exhibit e've*ry 
me)tion picture e)f e*xery kind at all time's anel place s.” 

In January, 1954, again by unanimeius ve)te, the Supre'ine Camrt ele'cieled 
that the censors of NTwv York had no right to ban the* film “Ta Bonele” (on 
moral grounds) and the e<*nsors of Oliio had no right to ban “.M” (as 
inciting crime). After this seriexs e)f de'cisioiis the* bexirds of ce*nsorship 
.still have legal standing, but the CJourt wenilel appe*ar to be moving tow arel 
restraining, if not abolishing, th(*m. Inde(*el. in the “La Ronde” case. Jus¬ 
tice Douglas and Justice Black issued a se'parate opinion, holeling all state* 
film censorship contrary to the First Amenelme'nl. In any case*, the* worel 
“Reversed” has been plac*e*d on the 1915 dc'cision, and the motion pictures 
have moved from the legal status of a ce)inine)dity to that of a significant 
agency of communication. Tlie* Court dcclarc'd, “It cannot be* doubte'd that 
motion pictures are a significant medium for the communication of ide*as. 
They may affect public attitudes and behavior in a variety e>f wa>'s, rang¬ 
ing from the direct espousal of a political and social doctrine* to the subtle 
shaping of thought which characte'rizes all artistic expre'ssion.” 

Many types of interest-groups have exerted pressure, often ve^ry effec¬ 
tive pressure, upon the producers and distributors of motion picture's in 
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the United States. Religions groups, reform organizations, school and 
youth interest-groups and many others have been active. A few of the 
more powerful grou])s are joined together in the Film Estimate Board 
which classifies films for vi(‘W(Ts of various age groups. Tlu‘se powerful 
groups are: American Association of University Women, AmcTican JewLsh 
(>)mmittee, American Library Association, Children’s Film Library Com¬ 
mittee, Gcmeral Fedc*ration of Womeirs C^lubs, Girl Scouts of America, 
National Congress of l^irc'iits and T(‘achc*rs, National Fc'dcratioii of 
Music Clubs, Daughters of the AmcTican Resolution, Protc'stant Motion 
Picture Council, Schools Motion Picture Committee', and the Unitc'd 
Church WouK'n. Films are classific'd as follows: A—Adults. Over 18 years. 
1"-Family. All agc's. YP—Young People. Oxer 12 years. MYP—Mature 
Young People. (]PR—(Children’s Programs Pu'commended (8-12 years). 
CPA-(Children's Programs Acceptable (8-12 yc'ars). 

\\'id(‘S])rc‘ad ]K)pular support has becMi gi\en to reform and religions 
groups wlu'n, during four pc'riods since 1912, tlu'se organizations liave 
('\(‘rc'ised a j^owcrfnl inlorinal cc'usorship of movie* the'ine's by agitation 
and the thn‘at of h'gislative action. Protests, agitation and discussion 
r(\sulted in the* xolnntary depletion of the more objectionable' theme's by 
the ]iroducers. By 1921 the* protests of re*fonn groups, who were this time 
primarily objecting to the 'Vamp,” had once more' become vocife'rous. 
The large'r Tnotion-])ictur(' produccTs organi/e*d the Motion Pielurc Pro- 
dnc(Ts and Distributors of Anu'ric'a and, in 1922, e'lected Mr. Will Hays 
as the much public'i/e'd “moxie c/ar.” \ lull in hostilities e'lisue'd, ('spe¬ 
cially owing to the fact that Mr. Hays a]^pointed a committee composed 
of most of the promiiK’iit ojipone*nts ol the* moxie’s to serxe as an adxisory 
board on motion-pieturc' content. Most of tlu'sc* shortly withdre'w in dis¬ 
gust at tlu'ir futiliU, but in the me'antime the producc'rs had voluntarily 
('liminated most ot the obje'ctionable' features. Tlu*n the reform groups, 
clamoring for national legislation, supported the Upshaw Bill which ])ro- 
vided for a commission of seven membe'rs with broad powers to (1) pre¬ 
view and license* films, (2) (‘\amine and ce'nsor scenarios, and (3) super¬ 
vise production. In 1925 the idea of fe'dc'ral censorship was given the 
most thorough political and public discussion it has ('ver rc'ceived. The 
bill was d('f('ated. W'hen, in 1934, the church-organized Legion of De¬ 
cency, claiming 12 million nu'mbers, was gi^ ing the worri('d producers 
the worst fright of their harried li\(\s, there was h'ss unanimity among the 
refornu'rs as to the desirability of national ci'iisorship. Not only were 
most of the (‘hurch and n'form groups im])ressed with the ineffectiveness 
of state eensorship as it had been applied during the precc'ding twenty 
years, but some of them, existing in the midst of the political and eco¬ 
nomic turmoil of that year, had glimpsed something of the political im¬ 
plications of a national censorship board. The chastened producers 
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mended their ways, and the reform organizations, imx')ressed with the 
effectiveness of informal censorship and ho\eott, subsided from their 
agitation. 

On a number of occasions since 1934, economic boycotts organized by 
the Legion of Decency and at times by other groups, sucli as the Ameri¬ 
can Legion on Charles CHiax^hn's film “Limelight,” have friglitened pro¬ 
ducers, intimidated exhibitors and organized boycott by patrons. Tlu*re 
are many diffeienct*s in degree in this t\'pe of pressure-group censorship. 
T1 k‘ American (avil Liberties Union, though recognizing as a legal right 
the use of such orderly and lawlul means as peaceful and unobstructive 
picketing and tlu' organization of a specific and primal*)^ boycott, even 
wlum they imj^K some dt'gree of coercion, still condemns as (‘\e(\ssive 
their use in the follow ing w ays: “(1) as x>ressure, or explicit thn*at thereof, 
at an\' tiiiu' prior to th(' actual offering of a motion pictur(' to tlu' public; 
and (2) ('ven aft('r the actual off(Ting to the public, in tlu* form of a gen¬ 
eral or secondary boycott—dt'signed, for example, to dost' a tht'atrt' en¬ 
tirely or to dost' other theatres whost' ])roprit'tors ally themselves w ith the 
proprietor of tlu' first tlu'atre.” 

The principal and most efft'ctivt' tvpt' of censorship ot tht' motion pic¬ 
tures has been the self-et'usorship b\ the ])r()dueers undtT tlu' adminis¬ 
tration of the Motion Picture Production C'ode. In 1922 Will IL lla>'S, 
Cffiairman of the Trade Association, organized a Ca)mmitte(' on l^iblic 
Relations in whitb were intorporated leprest'iitatives of about thirty 
civic, religious and reform groups. "I'liis group ad\ isc'd with th(‘ industry 
on the content of pictures, and thus scdl-ct'usorshi]) began. The industry 
collected a list of itimis that had been eondeiniied most olt(‘n by censor¬ 
ship boards and censoring groups and made the avoidanct' of th(*se the 
basis of voluntary trade practices. In 1930 th(' formal Motion Picture 
Production Code was instituted, the code whose general statenumts are 
substantially the same to this day. However, th(‘ standards of the* code 
vv(‘re flagrantly disobe)'ed until, after th(* Legion of Deet'iic y campaign in 
1934, the industry developed an efficient method of enforcing the code, 
instituted detailed self-censorship befon' and during production of pic¬ 
tures, and establislu'd heavy fines for produc ing, distributing or c'vhibit- 
ing pictures without a certificate of approv al. For twenty v c'ars thereafter 
the code authority providc'd derailed censorship of motion-picture con¬ 
tent. The statement of the Production (Jode that has b(*en the basic body 
of rules for so long a time' is necessarilv wry genc'ral. The staternc'nt of 
principle' witli which it begins is- “(1) No picture shall be produced which 
will lower the moral standards of those who see it. licence the sv inpathy 
of the audience shall never be throw'ii to the side of crime*, wrongcloing, 
evil or sin; (2) Correct standards of life, subjc^ct only to the' recpiirements 
of drama and entertainment, shall be presented, and; (3) Law, natural 
or human, shall not be ridicuk'd, nor shall sympathy be crc'ated for its 
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violation.” Tho sc'ctions of the code deal with (1) Crimes against the 
law, (2) S('x, (3) Vnlgarity, (4) Ohsce'iiity, (5) Profanity, (6) Costume, 
(7) Danc('S, (8) Ihdigion, (9) Locations, (10) National feelings, (11) 
Titk‘s, (12) R(‘j)(‘llent subjects.-^ The apjdications of th(‘ code in accord¬ 
ance with the pr(‘\ ailing rii](\s and ])ractices of any time an' highly de¬ 
tailed; stop watches record tlu' seconds o( duration of a kiss, sc('nes of 
])assion arc' scrntinizc'd ior nuanc'es of exprc'ssion, sections (4 exposed epi¬ 
dermis arc' carc'lulK nu'asmc'd, xiolc'iicc' is exactly rationed, tlic general 
thc'ine analyzed for compensating moral values and the like'. 

As the' motion-])ictnr(‘ industry prc'fc'rs sc'lf-rc'gnlation to cc'nsorship, the 
c'odc' has bc'C'u its c'xoKc'cI answer to go\erninc*ntal cc'nsc^rshi]). Through 
tlic' yc'ars tin* dc'tailc'd a])plications of tlic' code' have* bc'c'ii an attempted 
halanc'C' hc'tw'C'C'ii the' standards and dc'inands of prc'ssure groups, the 
taste's of the' andic'uc e*, tlic* aims and ohje'ctives of producers and the zeal 
of jnocluce'rs and c'xhihitors for tlu* last possible* dollar at the box office. 
Ch'ante'd that, in \ ic'W' of the* undiffere'ntiated mass a]ipe'al e)f the motion 
]n’cture‘s, some* re'gulation will be* ai)plie'cl in our political democrac*)-, the 
industiv’s self-rc'gulation has be*en more eflectixe in gencTal and mem* 
sc'usibly applie'cl tlian the* city and state* ci'iisorshi]-) laws. 

In the* cle'sire of sarious groups to ec'usor and limit the conte'ut of 
motion picture's sc'xeial fimdame'utal ejiiestions were* seldom ade'epiatc'ly 
c*onside*r(*d. (1) To ^^hat e'\t<‘nt cloc's me)tie)n-]ne‘ture‘ c'onte'ut dilfc'r from 
the* pre*\ailing folkwavs and moie*s of our culture' at the* pre'sc'ut time*? 
(2) Wlierc'in does motion-picture* eonte'ut difft'r from that of othe'r media 
of communication and from obje‘e*ti\e* life* situations to whicli the* incii- 
\idual ordinariK lias access.’^ (3) Are* the fie'lds of beha\ien' to wdiich 
objection is raise'd the* ineist vital in conte'inporary life? Ma\ not the* per- 
ve'rsions of e*c*onoinic re'alitv and, inele'e'd, of the scales of values in general, 
as j’lortrav e'd by the* motion jnc'tures, haxe* as profound an effect as inci- 
de'nts of violence’ or sexu.d behavior? (4) Is it ])ossible' to dc'fine the mean¬ 
ings of immorality, inde’ce'iicy and obsc'C'nity in a way sufficiently objec¬ 
tive to provide* a Ic'gal basis for censorship? (5) To what extc'ut do the 
pattc'rns of bediavior ])rovide*eI in the* motion pic'ture motivate similar 
bc'havior on the ixirt of those* who vie'w them? It is e|uite obvious that 
these ejuestions could be* but parth answe*rc*d bv' using whatevc'r methods 
and tee hniepies of inv e’stigation social psychology and the various scitmees 
of bc'hav'ior have de*v c'lope'd. The* censor has usually not ev c'ii pose'd these 
ejuc'stions. He* has assumed the* answc'rs. 

Spac-e* (loc's not ixTinit tla* iiU’Ui.sioii of tlu* fouih cn pauos ol statement of the 
coclc* and its various spt'oial romilations Ca)j)i(*s inav lx* obtaiiu'd from The* Motion 
Pictiin* Asso(*iation, or svr Ruth luj^lis. Freedom of the Mou(‘s\ Univt rsih' of (^liicago 
Press, Cliicago, pp. 205 ff. A di.sc-nssion of tli<* opt'ration of tlx* Association for the 
first 25 yoars may he' found in Hayiuoiid Molt'v’s The Ihiys Office, a e.*ulogistic-, un- 
c'ritical portrayal. 
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The regulation of the attendance of various age groups at motion- 
picture performances has frecpiently l)een urged. As the pictures are a 
major leisure-time acti\ity of all age groups, th(' various parts ol tht'ir 
di\*ersified content are not equally suitable for all groups. Certain adults 
may be hardened to observation of sexual or violent beha\'ior that would 
shock the adolescent, e\‘en if it did not lead to attempts at similar be¬ 
havior. Such materials might provide a stimulating or coiuj^ensatory 
vicarious experience for a large iiortion of the adult group and be a 
desirably integrating factor in their life e\peri(*nces. Thi‘ same materials 
might be distasteful to, or ignored or iiol und(Tstood l)y small childnm. 
In the case of the adolescent they might be an addition to tlie stix*ss and 
strain of a period of sexual adjustment. Furth(‘rmore, an adult's impres¬ 
sion is obtained from an understanding of the pietnrt' as a whole with its 
iinderhing theme, and a quite difh‘rent impression is gained from the 
parts of the picture that the small child understands. A solution for this 
difference of response has been thought by many to lie in })io\iding cer¬ 
tain regular times each wc'ek for th(* showing of picture's suitable for 
small children, for famih* andic'nces ol adults and children or for adults. 
Such regulation of attendance, if adimnisten'd on tlu' basis of a limiti'd 
and narrowly prejudiced scale' of values of what would be “good for" the' 
child, might be more undesirable than snbjc'cting him to nnsuitabh' im¬ 
pressions. However, wdsel\ administert'd in tc'ims ol thc‘ best soc ial ps\'- 
chological knowledge' of our time', such legulation of attc'udancc' could 
be in the public interexst and it would ]K‘imit the pioduction of a muc'h 
more varied motion-picture content lor c'.xhibition to adult audic'uces than 
has becMi possible in the' past. 

In the early 1950’s the gc'ueral public iiitc'rest in and atttMition to tc'le- 
vision .sharpl) reduced attendance' at motion i)icture's, although the dc*- 
cline was halted and re^ers('d in 1953. The remaining audie'nces \arie*d 
somc'what in age composition, fr(*(iuc'nc>' of attendance and inte'rc'sts from 
the audiences of the prc'c e'eling decade's. Fore ign films, unnsnal film con¬ 
tent, and diversific'd theme's of adult inte'rc'st wore drawing some'what 
larger audiences. Basic change in tlie structure' of moti()n-]’)ictnre' ])ro- 
duction and distribution a])peare'd ine*\’itabl('. Increasingly the' motion- 
picture industry was producing films fe)r te'lcN'ision. Howe\<*r, the' indus¬ 
try's cjuest for increased income would drive it into varic'd fields. Picture's 
of a much more dixersified content than had charact(*ri/(‘el the* Hollywood 
output in the past might be' produced. The motion-picture' industry had 
or could readily procure' the skills for such production. Ih’e ture's might be 
pioduced economically for sinalh'r auelie'nces in srnalle'r tlu'.ite'rs. In tluit 
ca.se, the indu.stry might find that a more limite'd and h'ss rigorous sclf- 
censor.ship code would suffice, legal censor.ship might be* abolishe'd, and 
the hue and cry of the censor would turn largely to the' (ontc'ut of 
television. 
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Antltorify and Censorship 


I ])(']i('ve tlicTO ar(' moic instances of the abiidgnnail of t]i(‘ freedom of 
tli(’ pt'oiile 1)\ j^iadual and silent eneroaeliiiKaits of those in jiower tlian 
hy viol(‘nt and snckb'n iisnrjKitions.* 

Jami.s M \I)1S()N 

It is not tlie minds of heielic‘S lliat arc ck'teriorah'd most l)y tlie ban 
plae(‘d on all iiupiiiv which does not (aid in the orthodox eom'lnsions. The 
greatest harm dom* is to thos(‘ w’ho .ne not lierc'tics, and wliose whole 
mcmtal di'velopment is erampcal, and their reason cowed, by fear of lieresy.- 

Joiix S'U’XHT Mill 

In tlu‘ Unitc'd States the most fnvpient restraints and proliibitions on 
free c'oinninnicatioii liave resnlt(*(l from the reprcxssive {‘fleets of adv(*rse 
climates of opinion, from majoriti(‘S, from the jiressnres ol iiitc'nxst-groiips, 
from intimidation and from the stdf-C'ensorship of those controlling the 
mass media. Ilowcwan', bewond all these' indin'Ct, informal and e\tral(*gal 
restraints IIk'R* is, as in ('V('r\ l)od\- of law, tlu' (pusstion of the h'gal 
status of ct'iisorship under xarious laws. I'lu* original draft of the United 
States (amstitution containc'd no guarantc'c' of religious and intc'lh'ctual 
1il)('rty Vvith llu' e\c‘c*]itioii that members of Camgress wore grantcal im¬ 
munity for anything said in dc'bates and it'ligious test oaths were for- 
biddc'ii. Hut tlu' citizens of many states were not satisfic'd, and state' con¬ 
ventions in some instance's condemned tlu' absence' of a guarantee' of 
freedom of spec'ch. 'rht'refore, in the' I'irst Anu'ndmc'nt to the' Consti¬ 
tution, ('ffeotive I^'cember 15, 1791, it was stated that: “C^ongress shall 
make no law respe'cting an ('stablishment of re'ligion, or prohibiting the 
free exe'rc ise* the'reof; or abridging the trec'dom of speech, or of tlu' ])ress; 
or the right of the peojilc' pc'acoably to assemble, and to jic'tition the 
Ca)\c‘rnment for a re'dre'ss of giie*\ance*s.'’ The Fouite'enth Amendinenl, 
wdiich became c'de'ctixe in IS6S, state's in })art; “No state shall make or 
enforce' an\ law' whic'h shall abridge the privilc'ges or immunitk's of citi- 

^ Janie'S Madi.son, Spe'ecli in the' N^iiginia C'on\ ention, June' Ifi, 1788. 

2 Jolin Stuart Mill, On Liljcrfy. 
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ztMis of tlio I'nih'd States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, 
libert) or piopert)’ without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” It is undtn- the 
various interpretations by tlu' Siipnane (^ourt, in rulings on tlu' meaning 
of these Amendments, that the restraints on ct'iisorship are maintaiiu'd in 
the United States. 

in peacetime legal censorship in ad\ance of publication of printed 
materials, the prohibition of the exhibition of flags and pictures, and the 
distribution of other communications is in theory unconstitutional, Prost*- 
cutions under the laws and ordinances on obscenity or libel is anotlu'r 
question. IIowev('r, in practice, much control has betai e\(‘rcisc‘d by tlu* 
Customs Serxice and the Post Office, b\ the censorship boards of cities 
and states, and in th(' \arious attempU'd restrictions on frc’cdom of the 
press by indirect regulations. The historx of this record is a long, compli¬ 
cated and refined, subtle legal labyrinth.'^ 


FREEDOM OF SPEEC H 

The successive battles owr frei'dom of spt'ech have raged about free¬ 
dom of assembly and public spt'cch; tlu' produces of the* press, lu'ws- 
papers, books, dramas and novels; pictures and pictorial art and. latt(*rly, 
radio and television. TIh' ci'iiter of this conflic‘t has shift(‘d as authority 
has thought itself imperih'd bv one or tlu‘ otluT mt*dium of c'ommunica- 
tion. D(‘creast‘ of restriction and pnxssure in anv fi(‘ld does not nec(*ssaril\’ 
indicate an increas(‘d tolerance. It may mt'an that the form of ('\])r('Ssion 
is no longer thought to constitute* a dangi*r to authoritv', to social unity, 
and to traditional bc*liefs. A jimre conscious and intelligent U'adc'rship 
may jXTinit soapbox oratorv' in the* local sc*ene, r(‘lativ ely unhaiTi(*d even 
bv' informal pre'ssunxs, })ut may dexsire* a considerablt* d(\gr('(* of control of 
motion picture, press, radio and television. Authority con.stantly (‘ncoun- 
ters new problems in attempting to regulate^ communication. 

Agitation may be carried on through gossip and discussion, but is 
usually most effectively achieved in asstMiiblies and mass audience's. Such 
groups give publicity to the* issues. Thus fre'edoin of sp(‘ech is balked if 
freedom of associatiem is denu'd. Such freedom has never becMi universally 
admitted as a legal right. Even when, in receait times undeT d(*inocratic 
governments, fre(*dom of assemldy has lK*en granted in principle*, it has 
been hedged about by various restrictions. In (Tr(‘at Rritain the*re is no 
direct l(*gal barrier, but activity in many fields may l)ring one in ce)nflict 

^ After forty years of pref)ceiipation with this area of legal study and the pnhlieation 
of a number of notable books on civil liberties, i^rof. Zechariali Cd»afe(* suinniari/es 
th(* issii(‘s and the law in Cot ernment and Mass Communications, Fniversity e)f C.’hi- 
eago Press, Chicago, 1947, voLs. 1 and 2. 
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with the sedition laws. In the United States, most states have laws for- 
bidding the promotion of syndicalist and ("ommiinist viewpoints, public 
discussion of birth control, a meetinp; assembled to plan crime (that is, 
violation of (‘xistin^ laws), the ^athc'ring of a poup intending to commit 
a brc'acli of the ])(‘ac(* and a mc'c'ting assemblc'd to use forc e' or the threat 
of force' (three* or more ])CTSons cTcating a disturbance to terrify othens 
constitute a riot). It is clc'ar that no state charg(‘cl with the* maintc'nancc 
ol social order can admit unlimitc'cl right oi association. In a ch'inocracy, 
bodic's acKoc'ating the* use of violcmcc* rathc*r than persuasion to bring 
about social change thrc*aten not oiiK an existing gcncTiimcnt but the 
basic c'oncc'pt of majorit\ rule. But at just what points should rc'.strictions 
be aj)])li(‘cl and with regard to which issiu's? Whic'h ojnnions slionld be 
prohibited? In wln'cli inc'dia of communication? Should one rule* api)ly 
in normal time's and another in crises? Whcai will attemi)ted intcTfcTcaice 
with Irec'dom of assc'inbK simply exac'c'ibate the* tc'injMT of those' inter- 
ferc'd witli and bring about a more vigorous o])position? These* and many 
other (juc'stions of tactics must be* answerc'd bv autliority. And fre([uently 
thc\ arc* not answc'rcd wisc'ly from the point of vic'w ol sc'lf-iiitc'rcst of that 
authoritN. In the* conflict situation the ('motional rc'sponsc's ol the* lepre- 
sc'iitatixes of authorit\ are also a factor in the* situation. II. J. Laski 
(juc'stioned whc'ther restriction on assoc'iation is c'\ ('r c'flc'ctixe in the long 
run. “It is diffic'ult in the* light of history to se'i* that an\thing has bec'u 
gainc'd in the long run b\ mnlti]:)l\ ing j)i ohibitions upon tlu* right of asso¬ 
ciation. W'hc'rc' mc'U f(‘(‘l |)assionate1\ upon souk* obj('C‘t th('\ will combine' 
to promot(‘ it; and an\ j)rohibiti()n ujion tla'ir effort to do so o?iK s('r\('s to 
dri\(' tlu'ir ac ti\iti(‘s into seco't clianix'ls." ‘ 

The* rc'cord of ic'strictions in the Ihiited State's shows man\ incon- 
sistc'ucic's in attempted re’gnlation in the* interest of religions, state and 
spc'cial interc'sts, (’spc'cialK' eeonomic inte'rc'sts. Until well toward the 
middle' of the* ninc'tcc’nth C'cntun tlu're wc're prosc'cntions for blasph('m\' 
bast'd on the old strict (iolonial statute's. E\])r('S‘.ions c'on.sidt're'd danger¬ 
ous to morals are* still re'stricte'd nndc'r tlu* (Comstock \c't of 1ST3. National 
restrictions on s|K*ech in asse'inbly range* from the Sedition \ct oi 1798, in 
wdiich the* Fede'ralists induct'el ('ongrc'ss to makt* sc'ditious libel a crime, 
to the Se'clition Act of 1917 ]^asse'd unde'r the* conditions of world war. 
The* proxisions of this act ]n'ohibited: (1) conxexing false* re'j'iorts xvith 
inte'nt to inte'rfe're* xvith milit<irx’ or nax'al force's; (2) attemj^ting to cause 
disloyalty, insubordination or mutiny; (3) obstructing rc'cruiting or en- 
listme'iit; (4) obstructing the* sale* of Unite'd State's bonds; (5) uttering 
abusive or disloxal languag(' intende'd to c:uise' contcmi^t or disrc'pute as 
regards the* form of goxe'rnnu'nt of the' Unit(*d States, the constitution. 


^ n. J. La.ski, “Freedom of Assoeiatioii,” Ftinf See Sri., (>: t49. 
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the flag or the uniform of tlw' Army or Navy, or any language intended 
to incite resistance to the United States; (6) urging any curtailment of 
production of any things necessary to war; (7) advocating, teaching, de¬ 
fending or suggesting doing any of these acts; (8) words supporting or 
favoring the cause oi any country at war with us."‘ 

In commenting on this Act, Zechariah Chafcv wrote: 

Never in the Instors of our country, since tlie Alien and St^clition Laws of 
1798, has tlie meaning oi Iree speech been the suhiec t oi such sharp contro¬ 
versy as during the \ears since 1917. ()\(t nineteen liundrc'cl ])rosecutions and 
other judicial proec'C'dings during the war, involving speeches, newspapc'r 
articles, pamphlets, and ])ool<s, wctc followed after the Armistic‘e ])>' a wide- 
sprc'acl legislative consideration of hills jninishing the advocacy of extreme 
radicalism. 

The states, likewise', ha^'e passc'd a great many laws dealing witli the' 
conditions oi frcc'cloin of assc'inbly and Irec'doin of spc'c'ch. As each major 
issue in AmcTican history has come to the fore, then* ha\’e Ix'cn fn'cjuent 
denials of the' frcc'clom of asscanblv and spc'cch to minority groups, ^\’ll()- 
ever has })o\cer usually has irec'dom of assembly and spc'cch. Such ircc'- 
dom has irccjuently bc'cn denied, in practice, to minoritic's in the United 
States. As an incTeasing number of public oflicials came to n'cogni/e the 
“safet\-valve” function of such frec'dom, tlu'rc' was somc'vvhat less tumpcT- 
ing with assembly, talk and discussion. IIowcvct, in crises, old rc'strictions 
are in\ oked. 

In the earlv' I95()\ tlu' c'ourts were faevd with the' cases of prosc'cutions 
of Communists. New rulings wc'rc' necessitaU'd in an age of ])opular fear 
and anxiety with a frightenc'd public le.ss conc'crned in gencTal with the* 
preservation of freedom of s])('ech and the maintcaiance oi civil liberties 
than with tlu' problem of sc'curity. Decade's bc'fore, during World War I, 
Justice Holmes had laid down his famous “clear and prc'sent dangc'r* 
principle, .stating: 

The character of evc'ry act dtpends on the eircumstanc('s in vshicli it is done. 

. . . the cpK'stion in every eas£* is whether the words ustxl are us(‘d in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as to crc'ate a el(*ar <ind present d<uig<*r 
that will bring about the substantive evils that (.’ongrc'ss has a nglit to prevent. 
It is a qutxstion of proximity and degree. 

And hence, in charging tlic jury in the Communist trials in New York, 
Judge Medina stated: 

I charge you that if the d(dcndants did no mor(3 than pursue peaceful studies 
and discussions or t(‘aching and advocacy in the realm of ideas you must accpiit 

5 An extended description of procedure under this act will he found in Z, Chafet*, 
Freedom of Speech, Hareourt, Brace and Company, Ine., New York, 1920. 
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them. . . . Do not be led astray ])y talk about thouji^lit control, or putting 
books on trial. No such issues are before you hen*. You must be satisfied from 
tlie (‘videnee, ]K*yond a reasonable doubt, that the defendants had an intent to 
eaus(' th(* ovc'rlhrow or deslruetion of the (h)vernmenl of the United States by 
force and violence . . . as spet'dily as eirc‘umstane(‘S would pcTmit it to be 
aehic*v(‘d. ... I eliargt* you that it is not the abstrat‘t doctrine of overthrow¬ 
ing or d(‘stroying oigani'/(*d govcTument by unlawful means whic'li is denounced 
liy this law, but the teaclu'ng and advoc’ac'y of ac‘tion for the aeenmplishinent of 
that purpose, l)y hinguage reasonably and ordinarily caleulatf‘d to incite persons 
to such ac'tion. 

D(\sjn'te the* niaintcaiarjec* of reas()na})Ie l(‘gal protections for the indi¬ 
vidual before the c-ourts, tin* methods and atmosphere of the Congres¬ 
sional invc'stigating committ('(*s of the* early 195()’s and the intimidating 
c‘limates of ()]')i]iion of these* time's grievously restrictc'd discussion and 
imprc'sscd conformity. As the historian, II. S. Cominagcr, noted: 

^'h(T(' w'as, to b(' sure, nothing new about ])olitieal iiitolc'rance in America— 
witiK'ss the* Alien .ind Sedition laws dnit before* the first W'orld War the incon¬ 
gruity of j)(*rsc‘Cution with tlu* k’nst \in(‘n(lnient had becai gc'iu'rally aeknowl- 
edgc'd. W'ith the* Sedition <uul F.spioiiage Acts of that war, tlu* “red hysteria” 
of the* twc'iitii's. tlu* \lic‘n bemstiation Act of 1941, the* lovalty tests and purges 
of tin* inid-lorties, tlit* e’stablislunc'nt of un-AnK'iicvin ac tivities committees, in- 
toleianee rec'c’ived, <cs it were, the stamp of official a])pioval. Lovalty was identi¬ 
fied witli eoniormitv, and tlu* American giaiius, which liad been experimc'utal 
and evc'ii lebchious, was recpnrc'd to conform to a pattc'rn. C!ongr(*ssmen more 
and more* displaved that nc'v c'l-ending .mdaeitv oi c'lec ted pc’rsons whic'h had 
b(*(*n thouglit eliaraetcristic- of the* Old A\’oild and outl.iwa'd in the New. No 
Ic'ss audacious and c'cpiallv’ shabby was the* attc'inpt ])>' corporate business to 
identifv its ovsii version (4 jirivatc* cnteiprise* with Americ'anism.^’ 

TIk* lUiiintc'uanca* of propc'r h'gal juoU'C'tions of civil liberties is the rc- 
s})ousibilitv not only of the* ]'>olitic*al administrations and the courts, but 
also of a vigilant and informed public opinion. Thcrc*forc, there* must be 
the* j'X’rc'nnial (*duc‘ation of imblic-s conccTuing the* vital importance of 
civil rights, the c'tc'nial vigilance of groups dc'voted to protection of civil 
rights by providing aid to the' accused, and the rc'statc'ment and redefini¬ 
tion of civil rights by private and public groups, such as the Report of 
the Presich'nl’s Ca)mmitt('(' on (h'vil Rights in 1918, (*ntitlcd, “To Secure 
Thc‘se Rights.” 

CENSOHSHIP OF THE PRESS 

Throughout the* world the power of governinc'uts ovc'r the sources of 
information has Ix'C'u growing during the* pc^riod since ^Vorld War I. This 

H. S. CJonimagcr, The American Mind, Yale Uui^e^sity Prtsss, New Haven, Conn., 
U)5(), p. 113. 
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is clue to the spread of Faseistie, C>)niiiuiiiislie and other autoeraeies, to 
the inereased national fears, tensions and siispieions that have permitted 
governmental bureanerats to extend controls in the name ol public safety. 
Ho\ve\ei\ in the Ihiitt'd States there has been no important legal en¬ 
croachment on frec'doin of the press. “The restricti\t‘ function of govern¬ 
ment dcH*s not now seriousix intcalere with freedom of communication 
in the United Stat(‘s. The piesent legal limitations arising out of tlu' desire 
for national sc'curitx and the* requirenitmts ol decency, if properlx ap- 
jdied, gixe writers wide libertx to sax xxhat they think.” • 

Freedom of the pi ess is not and nexer can bt‘ absolute. Some regukition 
has alxvax’s prexailc'd. From the beginning of printing tlu‘ issiu' has bc'c’u 
the degr(‘<' and type of rt'gulation." I’he issue's ol regulation of the prc'ss 
haxe ch'xeloped difleientiallx lor the iK'Xxspaper, the pe'iiodical, the' book 
and other printc'd lorms. 

During tlu' sexenteenth and eighteenth centurie's tlu' lu'xxs jic'iiodic'als 
and the dex eloping newspajK'is vve*re‘ xiexved xvith suspic ion and liarassc'd 
by goxernmc'ntal restrictions. 

During the' first cc'iituix ol the historx of lu'xxsii.ipt'rs, there x\as not a gov¬ 
ernment in the xvorld xxhieh did not look u])()n tlu'in as a dangc'roiis imisanec', 
to he abated it possible', and to be* toleratc'd only unde*r strict c'ontrol. Hogc'i 
L’Estrang(', xvhen he* acet pted Iiis offic'e as liee‘nse*r e)f the' English piess in Max, 
1680, said: “A nexwspapc'r inakc's the multitude* too lainihar with the ac'tions 
and Ce)uiieils ol the'ir Supeiiors, and gives the'tn not onlx .m it(‘h, but .i kind 
of colourable Right and License to be* ine'cldling with the* (rove'iiiine'ut. '" 

But graduallx the rc'stric tions xvc*re reinove'd oi le'sse'ue'd unde'r the' pre's- 
sure of a dc'velojhng political democracx'. The first constitution in the* 
world to ('iiunciate frc'edom as a right was that ol the State' of i’e'unsx 1- 
xania in 1776, xvhich statc'd in Article' XII. “That the pc'ople* have a light 
to frc'edom of spc'c'ch, and of xvriting, and publishing tlic'ir sc'utimeids, 
the'refore the freedom of the press ought not to be* restrainc'd.” I'liis piin- 
ciple xvas basc'd on the deve-loping xiexv that truth would enu'rge* liom 
the clash of ideas on a frc'c and open markc*t, a principle* succinetlx 
stated by Jc*fferson as, “Error of eipinion may be te)le‘ratc*d xxheic* reaseni 
is left free tei combat it.” IIoxveve*r, this principle was far from ge'iieral 
acceptance then as now. It has bc'CMi (*stimatc*d that, of the 2*^ billiems 

"7. Cdiafce, Oovcrnmrnt and Mass dommuniratinus', llni\rrsilv of (]hi( Mg(» Pre'ss, 
1947, xol. I, p. 4. 

** An cxeelle'iit historical and aii.iKtie al record of tlu* rise and de'cline of go\(‘rn- 
incntal controls of the press during the first three centuries of punting now ('\isls in 
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of people on the earth, some .300 million have enjoyed freedom of speech 
for as long as 30 years, unbroken except by war. 

“Modern society will be destroyed by ink” is a saying attributed to 
Napoleon. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, authority was 
already w(*ll aware of tlu* power of the newspaper. Napoleon is said to 
have feared a powerful German newspaper more than an army corps. 
Th(' European press was at that time f(‘tt('r(‘d by libel laws and systems 
of licensing, and the* nt^wspaper in the Uniti'd States was just obtaining 
protec‘tion from political interference under the First Amendment to the 
(Constitution. Th(' legal r(\strictions, howc\c'r, ar(' meaningful only in terms 
of thc'ir administration. Nominal fn^edoin may be accompanied by large 
numbers of pros(‘Cutions undcT those laws which do t‘\ist, wheresas laws 
may be ignored (‘lst‘where. Yc't legal limitations are not the only restric'- 
tions on freedom ot (‘xj:)ression. An absolutcK fre'c press exists nowlierc* 
exc'c'j^t in the theoretical suppositions of extreme libcTtarians. Theax* is 
ahvays the restraint of social c‘on\ caitions, the popular standards, ]m'ju- 
dices and bc'liefs of the socac‘ty in which publicaition occairs. Tliere is 
ahvays the restraint imposed b)' the policy and intc^rests of tlu' owaiers or 
managers of tlie ]-)rc*ss. 1'lua‘r comuKTcaal ol)jectives place ohx’ious limita¬ 
tions on its content. 

The dcfcaisc' of formal censorship b\ authf)rity is usually (piite simple. 
The iK'wspajxa* ixauhas ar(‘ to b(‘ prot(‘<’t(d from sub\(*rsi\e minorititxs; 
from alien inflmaices; from their own fc'ars in wartime; from mori.lly 
dc'basing accounts, and from such materials as iire forbiddtai b\ th(' c.b- 
sccaiity laws; from a too intrusive inUaxwt in tlu‘ personal (‘xperienctxs of 
othcTs; and, in gcaieral, from their owai fallihk' thinking in whatesc'r field 
authority decre(‘s them to be peculiarly subject to error. Authority as¬ 
sumes a gr(‘ater w isdom. 

After World W'ar 1, undc*r the authoritarian governinents that arose, 
countriexs thcTctofore p(Tinitting some mt‘asur(' of freedom instituted 
rc^pressix e measunxs. The postxxxir dictatorships limitc'd freedom of speech 
bc:)th in tlmory' and prac’tic’c. The newspaper and the radio, as the most 
potc'ut channeds of c-ommunication, wx're (‘spc'cially manipulated and c’on- 
trolled. The absolute right of the state to supers isc' the formation of public 
opinion wxis proclaimed. Onsorshij) and propaganda were opcai and 
avowed. \\\ilter Funk, of the Nazi Propaganda Ministry, stated the gov¬ 
ernment’s position that tlu’ (CcTinan press was “no longer a barrel organ 
out of which exx'rybody is permitti'd to sctuec'zc' xx^hatexer melodies he 
likc'S, but a highly semsitixx' and far-sounding instrument or orchestra 
on whi(‘h and wdth xvhich only those shall ]>lay xvho knoxv how, and in 
whose hands the Fiihrer himsc'lf has placc'd the conductor’s baton.” In 
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pursuing this objective, the opposition press was abolishc'd and thc're were 
left only the National Socialist papers, siipportc'd b\' tli(' ])arty and latcT 
part of the gON’enmu'iit, and tlie so-called “coordinatt'd” press, wliich, 
although under pri\atc owncrshij), was subject to such rigid state control 
that its content on essential subj('cts was the saiiu^ as that ol llie party 
papers. Ill either case* both the editors and editorial writers w cTt^ lictaised 
by the state. A law passed in October 1933, provided, among otluT ({uali- 
fications, that the men who ser\ed the press must be “morally mature 
and nationally minded.' Their conduct outside as well as during working 
liours was subject to state supervision. “Not e\t‘ry one has the right to 
write for the iniblic,” Dr. Goebbels explained, “for tliat right has to bc‘ 
earned through moral and patriotic (pialilications.” ‘' He statinl further 
that freedom of thought and opinion must lx* cnrlx'd at th(‘ point wheia* 
these conflict with tlu* intiTC'sts of tlu' nation as a whole. 

Though complete control and ct'usoiship ol all nunms of comimmication 
was not implicit in (aimmnnist idt‘olog\, the' jiraclices of the Sovic'l Union 
and other CJominunist states soon pros ided the most comph'U* control of 
the press the world has evtT seen. Ol courst\ with the ty]McaI s(‘mantic‘ 
obfuscation of the Communist, it was d(‘dart'd that Russia had frt'etlom of 
the press through goxernmental c'ontro] of tiu' press. 

Freedom of the ]iress for the nt'W'spajier is \igorously dcb'iuled in tht* 
United States. This frt'edom is a protluct not only of our historv, ol the 
development and defense of the idt'a from the first C’onstitutional amend¬ 
ment onward, but also of our lorm ol go\ t'rnnu'nt. Under parliamcntar) 
governments, the heads of state ha\e tht' grt'attT rt'asoii to d(‘sire rt‘- 
striction of prc'ss comment since tlie\ are subject to rt'call, hut our dt'ctt'd 
officials have time, within the limits ol their terms in olfict', to justify and 
explain their positions.llenc(*, in normal tinu's the* newsjxipt'r in tlie 
United States is restrich'd only by the laws ol libel ami obscenity and 
various associated legal limitations. I’he courts ha\'(' consistentlv main¬ 
tained this presss frt'cdom from l(*gal censorship in the man\ cases of 
attempted invasion ol that right. One attemj)t, that of Senator Long, in 
1933, to tax the oppo.sition papi'rs ol Louisiana into submission, w^as 
stopped by the Supreme CJourt, as was the Minnesota “(»ag Law'’ in 1931. 
American press historv’ contains main incidents of attempte d n'striction 
in the various states. The first case from whic'h th(‘ struggle for pre'ss tree- 
dom in the United States is usuall) trac(‘d is the famous Zenger trial, 
which occurred in New York in 1733, two gc*neralions before the revolu¬ 
tion. After the infamous restrictive' episode of the Federalists’ ruh' and 
the passage of the First Amendment, the principle of press frecxlorn was 

New York Times, Oct. H, 1933. 
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established. Thomas Jefferson, ardent champion of the newspaper, de* 
dared that “our liberty d('pends on the tnM'dom of the press and that 
cannot be limited without bein^ lost.” Thus far, that frec'doni has been 
legally invaded only in time ol war. Informally, howe'ver, such freedom 
has b(u^n denied to \'arious grou])s on many occasions. In the period of 
agitation during thc^ thirty yt'ars preceding the Civil W'ar the printing 
establishmc'nts of Abolitionists wrTe in many instances dcsstroyed b> mobs. 
In the lattT yc'ars ol this pcTiod the Postmaster (h‘neral was forbidding 
Abolitionists the* use of the mails, although he' had no le'gal basis on which 
to do .so. During the Ci\il War, many ]mnting (‘stablishme'nts wx're de¬ 
stroyed by mobs, som(*tiines by soldiers. ()\er thirty ne‘wsj)apeis wctc 
suspe'nded iindeT t('mj)oiar\ h'gislation. During World War I, the' restric¬ 
tions were used to de*c‘iinate* the' ranks of the foreign language and immi- 
giant ]u*ess.^ ’' (a'lisoislii]) of the' pi ess unde'r sjK'e'ial k'gislation was also 
instituted in the intc're'sts of the' conduct of the' war. Military ee'iisorship 
is usuall) justifie'd on the' basis that it ])ie'\ents the' transmission of im¬ 
portant information to tiu' cneni\ .mel that such pie'ss censorship pre'xents 
discourage'ment at honic and at the' fiont. Tnder tlie* e'onditions ol modern 
C'ommunieation such <iss('itions are* of elou]>tiid Initli. In .i ]>rilhant discus¬ 
sion of tlie* limitations ol inilitarv ce*nsoiship L. M. Salmon lias noted 
the' following points: ( 1 ) 11i(* lac'k of consistent p()he*\ as to standards of 
ccnsoishij) caused tlu MIk's to ce'usoi so variously that almost e\e*i\thing 
got thiough- ac'counts ol delc'ats de'lete'd ])\ some wt're* re'poited In othe'is. 
(2) The' ine'ans of eoinmumcation are now se) main and tlu'ir content so 
e’noimous that the* oigani/ation ol cc'iisoishi]) will be* c'limbt'rsome' and 
le'aks will be* ine'vitable. (3^ Vn oidinaiih frc'e prc’ss will soon be' at odds 
wath the’ ce'iisors and will attc'inpt in e've'iv wa\ to c'irc'unn e’lit them. 
(4) Ck'nsorslii]) aionses suspicion among the tioojis and ad\e'rsel\ affects 
the' gene’ral moiale at home'. (5) De'eeit. e'once'alme'iit and evasion have 
delc'tc'rious e'fle'cts on the' moialc of the ((‘nsors and administiativc of¬ 
ficers the'msc'lvc’s. (6) (a-nseiiship is c'sse'iitially negative and unproduc¬ 
tive, and the dc’letions aie in part supplanti'd b\ ciops of wild rumors. 
New’s vendors gras]) at straws. (1) Suppiession of ne'ws prevc'lits de sirable 
criticism of efflicial ineom])e'tenc\ ine'fficie’ncy and stupidity. (S) Cen.sor- 
ship wall inevitably be piolonge’d afte’r the* e'ud of hostilities. In France, 
censorship, in spite of numeious <gove'lnine'iit promise's, wais continued 
until after the Peace' Camfeie'lice. (9) The' abilitv in (‘ircumve'uting cen¬ 
sorship that tlie press deve'lopc’d during World ^^'ar I indicates the futility 
of such suppression in the modern world. (10) (x'nsorship wall inevitably 

’'’Si'c R. K. Park, The Iniiui^uint /‘/ess and Its ContioL llaiix'i Brollieis, New 
York, 1922. 
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be linked with propaganda which bec^omes more and more irresponsible 
as it is protected, (11) An intelligent public opinion cannot be created 
under such conditions. Censorship is ineffective in preventing the trans¬ 
mission of military information, its ostensible purpose, but it does permit 
political manipulation which is undesirable from the viewpoint of the 
general national interest. And although usually defended in general 
theory, military censorshixD in its application in the modern state in- 
CN'itably arouses opposition because these discrepancies become obvious. 

Denial of frt'cdoin of printing has been infonnally applied, by mobs 
destroying the output, wrecking the establishments and intimidating the 
editors of various papers and journals published by reform groups, racial 
groups, labor groups, suffragettes, municipal factions and others. Large 
publics do not display tolerance when they feel endangered or outraged. 
It re(|uires a mature, liberal wisdom to understand that an obnoxious 
opinion is less dangerous to public vv^edfare than its arbitrary suppression. 
The chief extrak‘gal limitation on the newspaptT has been the policy of 
its ovviKTS and advertiscTs. The gcaieral or specific inter(*sts of these have 
led to the most usual American tvpes of supprc’ssion and distortion of 
news. The press in the United States is fre(% more free than any other, 
from governmental control. It has enjoyed liberties without parallel. 
Informally and extralegall)’, however, it has inevitably bt'cn censored 
many times in many ways, 

CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

An infonnal, extralegal ccaisorship of books is always operative. As a 
rule the prevailing standards of a culture limit the expression of an author 
in so far as they are incorporated in his own standards, in his hopes 
for large sale and wide circulation and in the standards set up by his 
publisher. The publisher usually desires to avoid court ac tion and kn()vv\s 
the standards of his clientele. Through the nineteenth century the pub¬ 
lisher was even more influential than he is today in chdCTinining the con¬ 
tent of books. Not only wen* popular standards more intc*grated and 
uniform, but the publisher could, with especial clarity, discern the stand¬ 
ards of the middle class which provided the* bulk of rea(h*rs. In England, 
the publishers, in conjunction with the managers of the great circulating 
libraries, were especially rc'sponsive to the public opinion of their readers. 
Inasmuch as most of the readers obtained their copies of books from the 
circulating libraries, the managers of these exercis(*d an effective informal 
censorship for several generations. They lost their dominant position in 
this field during the first decade of this century.^"' In America, the public 
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libraries exercised a similar but much less eflFective censorship. The con- 
t('mporary circulating libraries are likewise guided by the tastes of their 
readers, but, as taslc's have l>ecome extremely varied, there is little in¬ 
formal censorship by th(‘S(' organizations. They are limited only by the 
applications of existing laws. And these have not been vigorously enforced 
during the past thirty y(‘ars in the United States. Our authors have pub¬ 
licly ('xplort'd the varidies of amorous c'xpcTience and the deviations of 
st‘Mial and psychological behavior. Th(‘ir work has been purveyed in the 
crudest of cheap pul]) magazin(^s and in the most ('xpensive privately 
j)rinted erotica. With the exception of thc^ inhabitants of limitc'd geo¬ 
graphic areas we are largely free from the legal censor's ban at the 
])r(xsent time. HowevcT, the attempted infonnal consor.ship oi pressure- 
groups (k‘manding rc'jeetion of schoolbooks in tcTins of the groups' inter¬ 
ests, or prc'ssures on librarians to withdraw books from circulation, of the 
stamping ol books “For Adults Only" in state libraries and other indirect 
rc'straints ha\(' nc'v er bc'C'n more prevalent than in the 195()'s. 

Alter th(‘ dc’velopmc'nt of printing and the pamphleteering activities 
of the* belormation, formal ecaisorship was d(‘\’eloped by the church which 
organized its list of prohihitc'd books. The state's of the Western world 
likew ise' condemned, burnc*d and forbade* the publication of books thought 
to be d(‘le*t(Tioiis to thc'ir intc'rc'sts. Oadiially through the eighteenth and 
nine'tc’c'nth ce'nturies grcxiter frc'e'dom of expression was achieved, first on 
re'Iigious, then on politic-al and finally on moral subjects. After World W’ar 
I the* authoritarian state's, Ck)mmunist, Fascist and Nazi, reve'rsc'd the 
trend within tlu'ir be)rd('rs and rigorously ct'iison'd political and ethical 
utt(*ranct*s. The* Nazi state' was e'spc'ciall)’ assiduous in publiclv burning 
boe)ks on communism, books faxorable to or written by Jc'W's and books, 
ne)t emly of erotic hut also ol scientific \intage, dc'aling with sexual bc'- 
havior, as w eil as in controlling the projected publication of such books. 

(a'nsorship in the Unitc'd States has bc'c'ii primarily concc'rned with 
moral ejue'stions. Formal ee*nsorship has bc'en applied by local ordinances, 
state law’s and some fc'deral legislation. Boston has benm most notorious 
in local rc'gulation of bookse'lling. Nfost of the states have laws on ob- 
sc-e'iiity and blas])h('m\ wiiicii have bc^en usc'd fVom time to time in prose¬ 
cuting book ])ublislu'r.s and selleTs. As the' principle of frec'dom of the 
prc'ss is rc'C'ognize'd in the* fc*d('ral Constitution, as w’ell as in the C'onsti- 
tiitions of the' various states, most censorship of books has been indirect. 
Thc'rc* was no legal basis for such cemsorship in the c'ighteenth and early 
ninc'te'c'nth cc'nutry. The short-li\ ed y\lien and Sedition Act of 1798 pas.sc'd 
by the Fedc'ralists, ostcmsibly to check French propaganda in the Unitc'd 
State's but actually to serve as a w^eapon against the R('])ublicans, was 
used to ce'iisor a number of ncwvspapcrs, periodicals and books. Jefferson, 
wdien hc' became x^rt'sident, pardonc'd all those j)unish('d or prosecuted 
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under this law. The earliest statutes on obscene publication were passed 
in Vermont, 1821; Connecticut, 1834, and Massachusetts, 1835.The Post¬ 
master General may exercise a censorship by his power to exclude ma¬ 
terials from the mails. For two decades before the Civil War it was cus¬ 
tomary to exclude Abolitionist propaganda from the mails to the South. 
During the Civil \\’ar, exclusion of various materials from the mails was 
justified as an emergency measure. Afterward, Congress granted authority 
for such censorship by a series of aets in 1865. Adequate legal basis for 
prosecution and the suppression of x^nblications by the Post Office was 
finally provided by the so-called “Ounslock Law'* of 1873. It declared, 
in part, that “every obscene, lewd, or lascivious, and every filthy book, 
painting, picture, paper, lettt'r, writing or print, or other publication of an 
indecent character . . . and every article or thing designed for . . . pre¬ 
venting conception or producing abortion . . . or the giving of informa¬ 
tion direct!)' or indirectly, wIutc or how or from whom or by what means 
any of tliese articles can be obtained, is a crime.'' Under this law, 
Anthony Comstock, as a special officer of th(‘ Post Office department 
from 1873 to 1915, was instrumental in “bringing 3,648 prosecutions and 
he obtained 2,682 coinictions. Ih* secured the destruction of 50 tons of 
books, over 28,000 x^^ninds of stenH)ty]:)e jdates, almost J7,(K)0 ])hoto- 
graxdiic negatives, and 3,984,063 x^hotographs.'’ The Suprenu' Court de¬ 
clared this act to be, not an invasion of the x>nncixde of fr(‘(‘dom of the 
X^ress, but a necessary rc'gulation in the interest of public morals. In in- 
teipreting this act, the lower courts have shown an amazing variety of 
dc'fiiiitions of the “obscene, lewd and lascivious." Of late years, the 
iiurnbcT of x^rosecutions has been very small. 

The national C(‘nsf)rshix:) (4' Imoks has also bt^'n aecomx:)IislK'd tlirough 
forbidding entranc(’ and imjiortation of books considen'd obscene. There 
has been soim^ la^gulation since the Tariff Act of 1842. Customs agents 
have, until rc’cently, acted as judges of tlie obscene, under standards set 
up by TUiineTOus court decisions. Und(T th(' Tariff Act of 1930, such 
literary censorship was taken away from (ht* customs agents and put in 
the hands of the United States district courts. It was believed that tliis 
change would liberalize thci administration of the law, since the Customs 
Division had built up a bibliograx>hy of almost 800 forbidden books. It 
was thought that customs officers would be somewhat more hesitant to 
censor if their rejections liad to be defc‘nd(*d in court. 

Of late* years, as even the more extreme reformers now realize, the 
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principal result of attempted censorship of books has been widesjoread 
publicity and the call in of popular attention to the forbidden book. 
Ilcnco, some decidedly third-rate books have been widely read. It is often 
maintained that censorship of books, however adininisterc'd, is dangerous 
as an opening wc'dge for invasion of the general principle of free speech. 
Further, there arc great differences of opinion as to the ('ffc'cts of reading 
i‘ven avowed i^ornograi^hy. Ileywood Broun, maintaining that shecT nasti¬ 
ness is feeble stuff and that “indecency is a tiny kingdom and one tour 
co^^('rs it," declares that ont' road to purity lies in making the not particu¬ 
larly grand tour and being done with it.^'* ]iminy Walker, as state senator, 
in objecting to a proposed censorship law once askcul his associates, “Did 
you ever know a woman who was ruiiK'd by a book?" The' implication is, 
in tlie words of Herman Melville, that “tliose whom books will hurt will 
not be proof against events. Iwents, not books, should be forbid." 

Ne\’ertheh\ss, censors, public and private, assume that they should 
(h'termine what is good and what is bad for their fellow citizens. The 
atmos]dier(' of censorship \\as so pervasive in the United States in 1953 
that Brc'sident Eisc'iihowcT, in an address at Dartmouth Collc'ge, advised 
students: 

Don’t join tli(‘ hook ])iinKTS. Don’t think you are going to conceal faults by 
c*on(‘(‘aling evidence that th('\' t‘ver (‘\isU“d. Don't Ix' afraid to go in your library 
and read every hook as long as any document does not offend your own ideas of 
d(*cency. TIuit should he the onl\ ccnsorslii]). 

During the same >(\ai, the Ameri(‘an Library Association and the Ameri¬ 
can Book PublisluTs Coimeih gra\ely alarmed about the prevailing cen¬ 
sorship atttanpts, affirmed a number of j-aopositions, among which wercu 

1. It is in tlu' public interest for publisluTs tind librarians to make a\'ailable 
the widest diversity of ^ie^^s *md expressions, including those which are un¬ 
orthodox or unpopular with the inajoriUx . . . 

2. T1k‘ pr(‘sent laws dtsiling with obscenity should be vigorously enforced. 
Ih'N’ond that, tlu'n' is no jdact' in our society for extra-h'gal efforts to coerce 
thf’ tastt' of otlu'rs. to confine adults to the reading matter deemed suitable for 
adolesc(Mits, or to inhil)it tlu' ('fforts of writ<Ts to aebieve artistic* c^xpn'ssion. . . . 

3. It is not in the public intcTcst to forc'c a reader to acc'cpt with any book 
the* j^rc'judgnu'ut of a labc'l c’harac'terizing the book or author as siiln'crsive or 
dangcMous. 

4. It is the* responsibilit)^ of publishcTS and librarians, as guardians of the 
peo])le’s frc'edoin to rc'ad, to cont{\st encroachments upon that frex’dom by in¬ 
dividuals or groups seeking to impose their o\\'n standards or tastes upon the 
community at large. 

Broun and M. Leech, Anthomj Comstock, Gacr Associates, Inc. (Boni), New 
York, 1927, p. 269. 
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We have traced some of the essential elements in the authoritarian 
position and in that of the classic liberal and have noted fields in which 
the conflict between them was csx)ecially bitter. (Jlassic liberalism, nar¬ 
rowly concei\'ed in terms of “freedom from,” inex itably rejected the* prin¬ 
ciple of censorship, whereas authority embraced it, both for punitive and 
restrictive purpose's. We have noted the' pervasiveness of an informal 
censorship based upon individual psychological processes and the' stand¬ 
ards of the' mores. \Vv haw sketched the formal applications of censor¬ 
ship ill sexeral fields. Both the censors and the* opponents of censorshii) 
have frequently been inotixated by deep convictions, stubbornly main¬ 
tained and emotionalh' defended. However, social psvchologic'al know'l- 
edge as to the actual efiects of the various media of communication upon 
individuals of various age, sex and know^ledge groups is \'ery imjierlec t. 
The same stimulus ma\ ha\e very dillc'rent ('fi(‘cts upon the mental life' 
and behavior at different times and under various conditions, (a'lisorshij) 
has bei'ii based upon folk beliefs rather than upon data provid('d by social 
science. 



CHAPTER 14 


Puhlicity and Propaganda 


Slogans about the “nienac'c of propaganda” contribute to tlie confusion 
and intensify the* inseeuriti(‘s wliich threaten deinoeratie government. . . . 
Propaganda against propag<uida is just another propaganda. 

II. D . L\sswell 


The propagandist is a man who canalizes an alr('ady existing stream. 
In a land where ther(' is no water, lu' digs in vain. 


A. Huxley 


W'hile publicists, educators, and politicians realize the tremendous 
pow(*r of suggestion and (‘motional prop«iganda but are reluctant to use 
it lor f(’ar ol j)aral\/inu the power of judgment in the' !iext generation, the 
Fascist ruthlessly us('s th(‘S(‘ methods in all Imman relations. H(‘ not only 
rei')laees the nu’thods o{ politic'al discussion 1)\ organized pro]:)aganda, but 
even transforms (‘ducation and all important human r(‘l<itions into C'ompart- 
inents of propagctnd.i. 

Karl Mvnnheim 


Popular opinion bccoinc's increasingK* important in tlie modern world. 
Under diverse politieal systmns—Faseistie, Communistic, Monarchical, 
repres(‘ntati\ e (hanocratie and popular democratic—k‘adership is increas¬ 
ingly dependent upon popular ap])roval. Under Protestantism, religious 
id(.‘as and praetiet's w(*r(‘ d('mocrati/('d. Today, ethical codes ^ery often 
reflect tht‘ folkways and are not devi*lop(*d into an intt'grated, consistent 
and logical ethical order. Economic groups search lor the popular desires 
in c‘onsum('rs' goods. Large publics arc' increasingly consulted, (^overn- 
nu'ut, pt'rbaps authoritarian rule most of all, must ascertain the wishes of 
the go\(*rned. Ilowtwer, leadership in di\erse fields does not merely re¬ 
flect the popular value's; it also attempts to mold them. Htmce, there is 
spt'cial pk'ading of many kinds, (kwerumeuts develop varieties of propa- 
gaiala bureaus, spc'eial-iuterest grou]>s rc'tain specialists in public relations 
and individuals hire ]mblicity agc'uts. The public-relations coun.sel is a 
significant product of twentieth-century social relations. In class rela¬ 
tions, suc'h inter})reters crc’ate popular stereotypes of their employers. 

27.‘1 
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The families dominant in economic status in America during the nine- 
tcciitli century often did not think it ueveasaiy to placate popular opinion. 
B\’ 1911 (he late Mr. Rocki'ftller had retained a public-relations counsel. 
I’odaw personal reputations are molded or ('veil ereatc'd by publicity 
agents. The public reputation of a motion-picture or tele\’isioii star, a 
politician or a man ol businc'ss may be largt'ly the product ol tlu' imagi¬ 
nation of an astute publicit)’ man. The numb(T of groups and individuals 
attempting to create' a certain impression or to distribute interested in¬ 
formation constantlv increases. 

Of late years, there is some popular understanding of the prevalence c^f 
special pleading. 

M’e li\'e among more^ people' than (‘ver who are puzzled, uneasy, or V(*x('d at 
the nnknow ii cimiiing wliicli seems to liav'e duped and degradc'd tla'in, . . . 
these people probe the m\'st('ries of propaganda with that eomi')onnd ol ad¬ 
miration and ehagiin with wliich the victims of a new gambling trick dianand 
to have the thing explained.' 

Exposc's of go^'(Tnln(‘ntal pn^paganda in M orld W^ar 1, of thc' publicity of 
utility compani(‘S and the like*, stimnlatc'd an emotional (pu'st lor llu' vil¬ 
lain in tlu' piece. Like the barber of ITav ton, T(‘nnessee, who, during the 
ev olution trial, bit the ear of a custonu'r who evprc'sscd an opposing v iew- 
point, ther(' arc* many who wish to snap at the elusive spc'cial plead('r. 
Hovv’('V'er, students of human relations must ('schc'vv pi'rsonal praise and 
blame, ('xcept in so far as these are functionallv us('fuL ccas(‘ haranguing 
on the propaganda menace and first attempt to understand special plead¬ 
ing in terms of the geiK'ral social proct'ss. It is an iiK'v itabh' concomitant 
of the growth and organization of societv during the past c t'utury. 

The attempt to diss('minatc inlerestc'd information and to win adherents 
to special vd(‘vvpoints is as old as human society. The mamaiwrings of the 
primitive chieftain and the circumlocutions of Mary Jones, in her attempt 
to persuade her brother to do her household chores, illustrate special 
pleading. Such p(‘rsoiial relationships are persistent. There is always com¬ 
petition for control of Ix'havior and opinion. But in recent times there is 
far more organization of the proci^ss, spi'cial pleading is more con.sciously 
attempted and more' individuals and publics are engagexl in the proce\ss. 
The competitieaj for popular support has been intensifif'd. 

The phenorne'nal increase in .spe'cial pleading is base'd upon a number 
of general factors. \\ c have discussed at some* leriglh the* development 
of communication. T(*chnoh)gical changes produced ])rinting, pictorial 
representations and finally ladio and tele'vision. With increased means 
of communication came literacy and the ability to use the'se agencies. On 

* H, D. Lasswell, Propaf^anda Technique in the World War, Alfred A. Knoi)!, Inc., 
New York, 1927, p. 2. 
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this was based the development of political democracy and popular suf¬ 
frage. Popular education emerged and resulted in the diffusing of all 
sorts of information and viewpoints. Society rapidly became more com¬ 
plex. Diverse int('rests became apparent. And these interests led to a wide¬ 
spread proliferation of iiiterc‘st-groiips. R(‘prcsentatives of these groups 
proselyted for thtnr particular view]3oints. Competitive special pleading 
for the control of x^i^iblics outside th(‘se groups has been constantly in¬ 
tensified. But with the emergence of diverse interests and viewpoints 
there was also a heightened popular awareness of the variety of possible 
positions. This has resu!t('d in psyc-hological insecurity. Insecurity begets 
a cjuest for d('finitive statements. N(‘w special pleaders enuTge to meet 
this popular need. These' special pleadeas, in turn, have expanding needs 
for communication. Hence, the intemsific'd struggles for the control of 
newsx)apers, cables, motion pictures and radio stations that have char- 
act erize'd the' x^ast fifty >'ears. And, as the x^nblic enlarged, the methods of 
app(*al and the \arious technirpies of transmitting information reached 
lower common denominators. The' x^^^wer of modern publicity is that it is 
direc ted by indi\'iduals who have greater understanding of the effective 
manipulation of motives, impulses and attitude's. Ilc'nce, with all its limi¬ 
tations, the effe'ctivcncss of modern publicity is iinx')reced('nted in hivStory. 
AH these trends ha\e been develoxiing for many years. However, there has 
r(‘(‘(*utl\' de\(‘lox)ecl an increased popular awaremess and suspicion of the 
X)roc'ess. 

Fear of tlic' Machia\c'lliaii prox)agandist and the astute publicity man 
is cleexdy felt b> many. 

A clc'cp sense* of iipprclie’nsi\'e'ncss iiiicl futility arise's from c'crtainty of having 
hce'u elupe'd in tlu* c('rtainty that ukmi in high places today are seeking to 

continue' that chijHT>; and unc*eitainty as to wh.it one'\s own goals would have 
bee'll had the dujicrN' not take’u jilaec. The spectc'v of the omnipotent but amoral 
propagandist now liaunts the e*ducale*d and se'iui-cducate'd strata of society— 
and worries c'ven those* strata who are but dimh’ informed of the propagandist 
activitie'S of rec'cnt decade's. ’ 

Spc'cidation as to the e*\ercise of psycheilogical ceintrols of the minds of 
men has latte'rly intriguc'el the producers of }')e)pular literature and, pre¬ 
sumably, tlu'ir custe)mers. The euslavcaneut of man by grouiis, by states 
or by future ge)\’ernments, using various x)sychological xnocesses and drugs 
in '‘brainwashing" and then cre'ating nenv mental contc'nt, is the central 
topic of SOUK* books which vary widely in literary and imaginative skill. 

2 B. L. Smith, H. D. Lassvst’ll and K. D. Casey, Propaganda, Comnninication and 
Public Opinion, Prince'lon Unhersity Prt'ss, I’rineeton, N.J., 194G, p. 31. 

SoiiH* raiuloiuly t‘lu)s<‘n e\ainph*s are: D. L. Teillu't, The Happy Island: Akloiis 
lhi\U*y, Braic New World; Ck'orge Orwell, 198i; Shepherd Mead, The Big Ball of 
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In a political democrac) in which there* is wid('spr(*ad dislike* of i^ropa- 
gaiida, a certain adxaiitagc e‘an he gaine‘el by the pre)pagandists of that 
nation pointing to the propagaiula efh)rts e)f the ene*niy, e‘xpe)sing particu¬ 
lar instances e)f enein\ propaganela, and thus arousing the‘ animosity of 
the home population. The anthoritariaii pre)pagandist ele)e*s not have* this 
ad\'antage*, elealing as he eloe*s with pe)pulations surte'ited ^^'ith pre:)])aganela 
anel he*yond moral indignation at jnopaganda as propaganda. 

For inode'rn special ple'ading, the Ial)(‘ls publicity, aebe-rtising and 
propaganela are use‘d. “Piiblicit) is a te'ehniepie* for dire'cting the* int(*re*st 
or good will of the public te)warel some indivielual or organizatiem.” ‘ 
CeMiime'rcial ad\e*rtising is a\o\\e*el jmblicit) for the* sale* of e*conomic 
goods and se'r\ice‘S. Fducation eiKle*a\e>rs te^ show j)eoi)Ie* \\h\ the*y think 
anel act as the*\ do, to }n(*sent a \arie*t\ of positions showing many sid(*s 
e)f the question, and to prese*nt all the* axailable data. ITopaganda at- 
te*mpts to elisseminate cone'lusions, fr(‘(|ne*ntl\ from c()ne'e*aled sourc(*s or 
with ce)nceale*d objecti\es. Ineleeel, avow eel. adinitte‘d, ae*know le*dgt‘d, 
special plcaeling is one* proee'ss. while* ele*\ious, hielel(*n, cire uitons, spe*cial 
pleading is another, but we shall re*turn to this (iii(*stion of distinction and 
definition somewhat late*r in the* discussion. Now le‘t us eonside'r the* 
xarie'ty and dc\(*lopm(*nt of inte*n*st-gie)ups, the* proc(*ss e)f publicity and 
advertising, and, theai, the })rolife‘ration e)f pre)j)agandas. 

ASSOCIATIONS AND INTERKST-CdtOUPS 

Since 1920 the emphasis on the ma.ss me*dia as the pre‘e‘minent se>urce 
of the indivielual’s opinions has obs(*ur(*d the* fnnclame*ntal imj^ortanc e* of 
primary associations and of interest-groups in me)lding the indi\ielual’s 
opinions. 

In Tnode*rn complex societies the*re* is a large and grow ing numbe*r of 
organize*d as.sociations and interest-groups. The'se* grouj^s are* d(*ve*l()}K'd 
about a wide \'arie*t>' of special intere*sts. In the* simple*!* societie*s th(*re are* 
fewer associations, with each associatifai performing a mueii wid(*r range* 
of functions. In the folk society the*re* are the* family, c'lan, age and se*v 
groups, but not the variety of political, ec'onomie*, vocational anel a\' 0 (‘a- 
tioiial interc.st-groups. In the* simpler organization of the* folk se)cie*ti(*s a 

Wax; Kurt Voniifgut, Pk/e/er Piano; J<ihii K. Oossni, of Consent; Jerry Sohl, 

The Altered lino. There* is an e*.\tf*nsive array of sneh theme's in the* j)aj)e*r-he)nncl l)e)e)ks. 

Envy. Snc. Set., \ol. XTI, p. 698 

This nnck‘re*inphasis on the* asseniatie)ns as the tirea of inejst (‘ffe'ctixe* soei<il (‘ontreil 
and iiiflueriee on tlu* ineli\idual ha.s been \er\ ahly stated hy Hieh.ird LaPiere* in hi.s 
A Theory of Social Control, peildished h> MeCraw-Hill Beeok Ce)inpany, Ine., Ne‘w 
York, in 1954. It is to he* hot)ed that LaPiere’s \e)lunie will be influe*ntial in bringing 
abeiut somti reconsideratiein of the relat^^e influeiK t* of \arioiis eeiniinunieatiem stimuli. 
I shall return to the diseussioii eif this basic* issue* in the ceincluding chapter eif this 
volume. 
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largo proportion of the individual’s interests, time and personal function¬ 
ing was involved in (*ach of the great associations. In the highly diversi¬ 
fied intert'st-gr()n])s of contem])orary society only a small prox)ortion of 
the individuars inter(‘sts and time is involved in each ol the numerous 
grou})s of which he is a ni(‘njl)er.‘‘ Another fundamental distinction may 
be made* on th(‘ basis of tin* proc(*sses of association in tlu‘ various groups. 
In the associations of the simplcT societies intcnaction occurs primarily 
in fac(*-t()-fac‘(' reflations. Hence, oj)inion is formc'd on the* basis of discus¬ 
sion, gossip, |)(*rsonal iTifhiciic es and the varie*ty ol stimuli pro\ide*d in such 
C’ontact. Main of tlie* activities of tlie inte‘re*st-groiips ol thc‘ grc'at society 
are* cairie'd on throngli the* indire*ct contacts of writing, publications, pic¬ 
tures, radio and the* othc'i methods ol sc*ce)ndarv coinniiinicatieHi. Publics 
of Vi irious typ(‘S emerge*. 

In a sense*, all greinps are* inte‘ie*st-gre)ups. Ihit the intc*rest may be tran- 
sie*nt and the* asseic iation fle*e'ting. In a narre)we*r se'use*, inte‘re'st-gre)nps arc 
those* organi/c*el reamcl abeiut seane* ('nduring inte*re*st. ‘A\die*n a number e)f 
nK*n unite* leii the* de‘le‘nse*, maintenanc'e*, eir c*nhanc‘e*me'nt e)l any mem* eir 
less e*nduiing jieisition eir advantage* vvhieh the*\ j'lossess alike eir in com- 
mein, the* te*rm inte'ie'st is a]’)j')lie‘el both te) the* gieiiip se) united and the 
cause* vvhieli unile*s them,"' Tims, in the fiinelame’utal eli\isie)ns e)f seicic’ty 
tlu*re are* se*\ groujis, age* groujis. ])e)litical gie)U])s, e*ce)nomie‘ grenips, class 
greaips, rac'c* groups, and tin* like. 'rhe*se’ mav be considered intcTest- 
greinps when the*v organize* to prov iele* seimc e'lh'C'tiv e* m(*ans leir the attaiu- 
mc'nt e)l aims h(*ld in ceimmon bv the*ir me*mbe*iships. Intere‘st-groups arise 
vvlu'n vvome'n organize* assocritieins. vvlie’n the* age*d jeiin a "rovvnscmd 
meivemc'iit. vvlie*!! a [lolitieal j:)arty organize*s, \vhe*n emj')love‘rs e)r em- 
ple>ve‘es. beindheilcle'rs eir the* nne’inpleive*el form associatiems, when a class 
eirgani/atiein api)e*ars with a meire* eir le'ss cle've*lope‘d ideoleigv^ or vvhe*n a 
racial greiup de*ve‘le)ps an eireganizatiem te) lace* its fe)e's or advance* its 
status. Wdthiu siu‘h inte*rc*st-gre)U])s the*re' are* habitual and similar me)de's 
e)l be'havie)!* ein the ]')art e)f the’ir indivielual me*nil)c*rs. 'rhe*\ have their 
e)rgani/atie)ns and me*ans eif ce)mmunicatie)n. 

As .socie‘ties be*came’ largc*r. as their memberships were more* widely 
distribnte*el in spac*c* and as the*ii c*ulture*s be*c*ame me)re‘ ce)ini)le\, the 
numbc*r eif inte*re*st-gre)ups incre'ase*d. As the* me)ele*rn state has assiiineel 
me)re* functie)ns in the* live’s eif individuals, the numbc*r of e)rgani/atie)ns 
of secteirs e)f its citizearshi]:) has incre*ase‘el. In modc*rn i)e)litic*al theorv' 
there is a persistent dispute ove'r the* e'\te‘nt te) wdiich the state should bo 

J’rof. F It. Allport, in lii.^ \<)]inm' Iusfiiuti()iial Bcliat ior, Fni\oisit> of North 
Carolina Fress, Durham, N.C., 1933, has used tho t(*nns “total inohision” gioiJ])S and 
“parti.il iiulnsion” groups, .so as to distinguish the pioportiou ol the persoualitv’ iu- 
^ o]\ cd in (Mc h. 

* H. M M.U‘1\(T, “Interests," Lunj, Sor. , S: 141. 
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based on group interests or on general community interests. Meanwhile, 
the state has had to adjudicate conflicting interests. “With th(' increase in 
organization the c’onfliet of interests tak<'s n(‘w forms, and th(' problem 
ol establishing harmony between them thrusts new tasks upon the state.” ^ 
Sinc-e the emergenee of Protestantism, e\er new religious interest-groups 
ha\'e been formed. In the economic field, thousands of new interest- 
groups have been organized since the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. As dwergent ideologies and values in the fields of etliics and in 
social relationships in general ha\'t‘ !)een formulated, their proponents 
hav’c organized many thousands of additional associations. 

All such groups inllucnce opinion outside' their own membt‘ishij)s. But 
it is often difficult to dc'tcTmine the impoitauee ol an interest-group. 
Membership number is an inadequate criterion. Mc'inbership distribu¬ 
tion, composition and intc'nsity of interest arc' factors in aseiibing weight. 
And all such grou])s have' their S]K)ke'snu'n. In the' weiter oi eouHietiug 
tc'stimonv todav, it is ofte'u diflicult to de'te'rminc' who really rc'pre'se'uts 
whom. The' ge'iie'ral publics are IreipK'utlv baffled. Theyv cannot alvvavs 
distinguish be'twe'C'u si)ok(\sme*n, e'aeh of whom claims to re])resent a mil¬ 
lion followe^rs. 1'he failure to stress adc'quatc'ly tht' wcu’ght and ('xte'usive*- 
ness of iniliK'iice makes possible the quoting of all kinds of statemiMits as 
c'xpressions of public opinion. But—which public's? 

Interest-groups and pressure-groups arc' soim'times distinguislu'd. “A 
pressuie group is define'd In its tt'chni(|ues, an inti'rest groiq) b\ its ob- 
jc'ctiv c's.”However, this distinetiem is not consistc'Utly inaintainc'd in the' 
litc'rature of political and social science, and, as intc'rest-groups are also 
prc'ssiirc'-groups, we' shall use' the te'rms inte'rchang(*ably. Among the 
intere'st-groups, the pre'ssure-groups are those whic'h are so org.inize'd as 
to exert pressure on administrative* and le'gislativT* ag(‘nei(‘s of governme*nt 
at c've’ry leve'l. These v'oluntarv assoc'iations have* existe'd in the* past, with 
varv'ing degrees of formal organization, but modern pressure-groups in 
the Ignited States have proliferated sinc'e 1900. Individuals have always 
c\e*rted prc'ssure and do so today. Pc'rsonal political intrigue character¬ 
izes politics today as yestc'rday. But powcTful interest-groups e.xc’rting 
prc'ssure are now usually more important than individuals. The profc'S- 
sion of representation of interest-groups, whose* functionaries range from 
a routine executive secretary to a powTrful, skillful lobbyist, now' enrolls 
thousands of ambitious men. 

The lobbies, represc'iitatives of groups interested in furthering particu¬ 
lar legislative objective's, have e^xiste'd since the middle* of the ninc'teenth 
century. But by the turn of the century the lf)bby, dc'voted directly to 


® Maciver, op. cit., p. 147 

^ R. M. Maclver, “Sociiil Pressures,*' Ency. Soc. Sci., 12: 347. 
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the influencing of lawmalvers, in many cases evolved into the broader 
social organization of the pressure-group, with more diffuse objectives. 
The self-int(‘rest of nineteenth-c(‘iitury lobbies bc'canic more or less 
hidden in the pressure-group’s multi])le activities, their concern with 
l)ublic relations, and tlu'ir more or less skillful pr(‘ssing of their claims 
as in the jmblic* iniert‘st, or, at least, the interest of a large section of 
the public. These voluntary associations multiplied rapidly. “An estimate 
of the United Stat(*s Office of Domestic Ck)innK'rce, in 1950, found 150 
national labor groux3s and 40,000 to 50,000 local ones; and over 3,000 
national business groups and some 2,000 loc'al ones.” Tlu^ estimated 
total number of pressure-groups in Washington has been coin])il(‘d by 
Alfr(*d DeCrazia froju materials supplied by the Library of (Congress 
L('gislati\'e Ihdennjcc' Service. During the* 80tli Oongiess, 1947-1948, there 
W(‘r(’ the following estimat(‘d numbers of organizations with Washington 
offices and activities. 


Agiicidtiiu' 

51 

Real Estate 

45 

BusiiK'Ss-CH'iicral 

78 

Religious 

42 

(.4vi(‘ and Political 

115 

Tax groups 

42 

Economic 

38 

Textile' and apparel 

34 

Education 

34 

Tiade' groups (misc.) 

129 

Financial 

49 

Transpoiiation: 


Food and bcv(‘ragcs 

96 

Air 

17 

Health 

28 

Ilighw'ays 

34 

International 

58 

Rail 

f)6 

Labor 

134 

Water 

30 

Lnmhcr 

30 

\7'tcians and Military 

53 

Official (gov ernmental) 

113 

Wei fare 

28 

Oil, Ckis and Metal 

107 

Women's errganizations 

30 

Pow'ci and Coininiinication 

41 

Indivudnal’s representatives 

107 

Piinting and Publishing 
Piofcssional 

34 

117 

Total 

1,810 


About 1,500 lobbying representatives of pre'ssure-groujjs were actually 
re’gislered by the second session of the SOth Congress; about thrc'e lobby¬ 
ists to each Congressman.’’ “Each major type of lobby employ s tt'chnicpies 
of persuasion and influence approj^riate to its particular kind ol strength. 

DeC The ILlcincuts of Political S( tciic(\ Alfrc'cl A. Knopf, Ijh*., Now York, 

1952, p. 227. A study of the influrnce of asso( lalions will be found in H. E. FioniMii 
and M. lSIiowoII, “Dilforcnlial J’olitu*al Influoiut* of Voliintar\' Associations.” Pub. 
Opin. (,hiar.. 15: 703 714. A list of tlu* national organizations with iiorinancnit lopio- 
sentatisos in W.ishington ina> bo found in T.N.EC., Pronomic Pond and Pohtiial 
Pi assures. Monograph no. 26, pp, 197—201. 

' ^ S('r W. B. Grave's, “Adrninistiation ol Loblw Rc'gistration,’’ (a)\(Tninonl paui- 
plilc'l, bVbruary, 1949. 
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Business groups, as has been indicated, do not typically opcTate in close- 
knit organizations. The peak cartels and the top trade associations may 
on cTitical occasions band togc'ther for a time, but th('\^ have always been 
a minorit)’ influence, e\en whcni xx)pular myth regards them as ruling the 
g()\ ernment.” 

No one can sas’ how main* interest-groups there are, nor do thc'rc' exist 
exact data on their membcTships. However, to attempt to catalogue* all 
such groups would be a futile and pedantic c'xercisc*. ('harl(*s A. Bc*ard 
classified the chic'f interest-groups as economic, relbrm, profc'ssional and 
religious organizations.^" In the first group art* the nunK'rous industrial, 
trade, farm and labor assoc'iations. I’he reform groups are quite varied in 
their interests. There are patriotic societies, women’s rc'fonn groiq^s, gov¬ 
ernmental reform groujis, prohibition organizations and the* like. Scores 
of professional groups scan the horizons of political action and of popular 
opinion to disc'over and C‘haiige ac tions and bc'liefs inimical to their in¬ 
terests. Most of the Protestant c-hurcluss maintain national organizations, 
some of which are powerful, such as tlu* Hoaid of 1 cmpi'iancc*, Piohibi- 
tion, and Public Morals, or the Fc'dt'ral (Council of (dmrehes of Ohrist in 
AmcTic'a. And also there* is the National (Catholic Welfare* (anincil. In 
additie)ii to activities aimed at the inllucucing of e)pinie)n in gcne‘ral pub¬ 
lics, mail) of these groups maintain re’pr(‘se*ntati\e‘s at Washington te) in¬ 
fluence the* opinions of and e*\e‘rt pressure* uj>e)n go\ e*rnmental oflic’icds. Of 
these, some of the large'r and rnene* important organizations are* the* 
Chamber of Commerce* of the* l/nite*d State's, National Association e)f 
Manufacture'rs, Natie)nal Felucation Asse)ciatie)n, Natie)nal Le'ague of 
W’cmu'n \'e)tc*rs, Aine'rican lA*gie)n, and the largi'i traele associations. 

The influence of pre*ssure'-groups upon public* opinion is ob\iousl\’ de¬ 
pendent upon the opposing organizations or the* g(’ne*ral attitude's that art* 
encounte'red. Some* groups that encounter little* oi)position have* a signifi¬ 
cant influence without exerting much effort. The'ir e*flectivene*ss is also 
dependent upon the epiality of the*ir le*ade*rship, the size, characte*r and 
distribution of tlu*ir m('mb(*rships and upon thc'ir material and psycho¬ 
logical resources. 

The pc^rvasivc'iiess of voluntary associations in the* IJnite'd States is 
evident and formidable. The special-inte*rest organizations de'signed to 
further the obje*ctivexs of businesse's, profexssions, unions and farmers are 
perhax^s the most x)ovv(*rful, but the organizations whose obje'c^t is reform 
are undoul:>tcdly the mexst colorful. The* urge to improve* the world is 
persistent and esx)c*cially c*ndc’mic in the* United States. It is based upon 
a dominant value in our c ulture, tliat of the possibility of progrc'ss. Unde*r 

DoGrazia, op. rit., p. 2^7. 

C. A. Beard, The Ameuran LctUithan, The Maeniillan C()irij)ai»y, New Yt)rk, 
1930, pp. 212 ff. 
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dnnocracy, likt'-niinclc'd individuals gatlier to^(‘tlu‘r in reform organiza¬ 
tions. There have l)een hiindrc'ds of such groups in American histoiy, 
ranging from transient and sporadic organizations, advocating a position 
on an immediate' issue', to ]K)we'rful enganizations lliat liave cenitimicel 
the'ir agitatieai fe)r de*e ade‘s. Such groups are' pre'occupied with some aspect 
of what they conside'r tlie gene*ral we*lfar(' and, presumalily, not with the 
furtlu'ring of se'lf-inte're*sts. Tlu'y would he'tter the conditions e)f some 
group or (‘lass (the e'limination of slave'iy, the' obtaining of votes for 
womc'ij, the' protc'C'tion of c'hiJd lile, the ])reve‘ntif)n of crue'lty to animals, 
e'tc.), preihibit or not prediibit alcediolk' bexerages, introduce more' or less 
vie)le'nce in inte'rnatiemal re*lations, or iniprewe' ])ublic administratiein and 
the like. There are several hunelre'd sueh organizations of national scope 
at the' present time. In addition, many eif the' otlu'r intc'rest-groups become 
re'feirm organizations from time to time'. Rc])rc'sentati\a's of rc'form groups 
ejften e*\hibit great se'li-c'onfiele'iiee' in the'ir abilitv’ to oreler and arrange 
de'sirablv' the five's e)f others. 

One' of the' most (‘ffective refeirm groups in Ame'ric'an life was the' Anti- 
Saloon Le'ague. Fifty ve*ars of te'iniK'rance' and prohibition agitation i^re- 
(‘e'de'd the* organization of tlie Anti-Saloon League' in 1893. It developed 
a paid staff of profe'ssional worke'rs anel an e*\temsi\’e spc'ake^rs' bure'au, 
made use of a numbe’r of e'xisting church organizations, cre'ated lobbies 
in e*ach of the* states and in ^^'ashingtoli, e*\e*rte*d pre'ssiue em Congrc'ss 
anel the* asse*mbli('s anel inaintaineel an e'laborate* eirgani/ation fen* pub¬ 
licity te) infhu’uce public eipinion anel veiling. The' astute* leade'rship e)f the* 
le'ague* le'ceignize'el the’ tactical value* eif emeitional appe*als, dramatized the 
saloon as the* ene'inv’ of the' child and corrupte'r of yeiuth, ])ersonalized 
their inanimate e'ne inv in cartoon and svinbeik and rc'lated the saloon to 
vice*, crime and e'v il in ge'iu'ral.*’ Tlu'y we're earlv’ users of fear propa¬ 
ganda and drc'w vivid picture's e)f alc'ohe)! as the* great destreiyer and in- 
citc'r te) violc'uc'e. In addition te) the'ir numerous spe'eches, the* le'ague tac¬ 
ticians broadcast their appe'als anel vie'vvpe)ints in an enormous literature. 

By 1912 its e'ight pre*sses we*re printing more than fe)rty tons e)f te'inper- 
anc'e literature c*ach month, including thirty-e)ne' state editions e)f the 
American Issue, with an aggrc'gate monthly circulatie)n e)f more than 
5()0,()()(). . . . By 1916 the \\'e'ste*rville })lant was printing six elifferent 
temperance journals, inc-luding fe)ur monthlie's with an aggregate circu¬ 
lation e)f about 42(),()0{), one* wet'kly with a circulation of over 13(),()()0 
e'acli we'C'k, and a daily with a circulalie)n of ai)pre)ximate'ly 15,000. . . . 
One might almost say that the* lie|ue)r busine*ss was drowne'd in a floe)d 
of temi)e'rance lite'rature. Fre)m ()cte)ber, 1909, te) January, 1923, the Ainer- 
ic'an Issue Company turned out 157,314,642 copies of temperance papers. 


“ P. Oclt'garcl, Pressure Politics, 0)linuhia Uni\('rsit> Press, New York, 1928. 
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The periodical literature so far discussed comprised only a part of the 
League propaganda. The record of the jol3 department at Westerville 
follows. The figures cover th(‘ peTiod from 1909 to 1923. 

Books 1,925,463 Otlicr cards, tick('ts, etc. 18,522,471 

Painplilcls 5,271,715 MiscdlaiUHnis 21,553,032 

la'aflcts 104,675.431 CUaicral printing 80,512,132 

\A4ri(low cards 2,322,053 —- 

Total ... 234,782,297 

sol nc n; Kci)rinlcd from Odcyaid, (>j). cU., p. 74. By i)cimission of ColiimBia 
Lnucrsity Picss, \cv\ York, 

The L(MgiU‘ woiked (‘\teiisi\ely in the public sc-hools. Talks, leaflets, 
poems, prose, motion pictiiri‘s, essa\ contests and songs cU*clarcd tlu'ir 
message.^® 

Idle increase in the number of iiiterest-grou]:>s results from the (‘inei- 
geiicc of new interests and from tlu' scLisms within existing groups, whit h 
occur as the memberships disagri'e about interests and j:)olieic‘s. I'his tu'iid 
will no doubt eontinue lor some time. And in so far as these gioups repre- 
s('nt real interests of their meinbershi])s and are rt‘all\ (‘fie('ti\e m moUb 
ing the attitudes and ojiinions of their members, a eeitain isolation from 
the general public' results. “Some tendencN to isolation and spiiitiial im- 
poserishment is lik^'h' to go witli an\ soit of distinction oi privilege. . . . 
These foster sj)ecial taste's, and these in turn give rise to s])ec'i<d wavs ol 
living and thinking whicli impcTceptibly sepai<ite one liom common svin- 
pathv and put him in a special class. ’ .Mori'ovc r, as these gioups become 
fixc'd and their organizations develcip eflrctiveness in ]mblieitv and prixs- 
s\m\ the\ put an ev'(‘r-incr('asing .strain upon p^ditical goviTument. Com¬ 
promise and adjudication become* mon* difficult. At times thev are c'flee- 
tive aids to formal gov(*rnm(‘nt, but the* more* powc'rful groups have* ofti'n 
made serious inroads on genuinely democratic gov(‘rmnc'nt. 

What do they prc'sage for popular opinion? In tlie Unitc'd State's, in¬ 
terest-groups have bee*ii pe'rmitted a maximum of frc'C'cloin to compe te’ lor 
opinion control. Tliev' use all the inc'ans of communication and all the' 
iiK'thods of publicity. The re' is n'lativelv little official control of sucli 
groups. The rc'sult has b(‘(*n a clarification of some issue's but a confiision 
of counse*! on many otheas. Much of the information distribiite'd by pres¬ 
sure-groups is distorted, incornpk'tc and fragmentary, and somc’times 
untrue. 

’•"’B. L. Pierce, Citizens Orpauizations and the Civic Traininp of Youth, Charles 
Seribuer’.s Son.s, New York, 1933, chap. 27. 

>oC. H. Cooley, Social Organization, Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 1909, 
p. 138. 
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The development of these interest-groups and their use of publicity 
and propaganda are inevitable results of the growth of modern society. 
Sev’c'ral sc'hools of thought now advocate divergent policies in dealing 
with (‘xisting groups. There arc' advocates of various plans based on some 
variation of the' Eur()]:)('an practice of incorporating tlu'in into the' govern¬ 
mental framework of the state. Others would achic've unity by increasing 
the acti\ ities of the' Fc'de'ral gove'rnmc'nt in oi)inion le'ade-rship and the 
forinnlation of policy.*‘ OtlicTs would incrc'ase' the numbcT of opinion 
groups, e‘iK“e)urage the creation of groups to c'onnte'i* those now c'xisting, 
give' additional [)nblie‘ity to the* ae‘tivities of all of them and struggle for 
some* re'enlation of thc'ir activilic'S and statc'ments by Ic'gal rc'strictions. 
This objective is logical in principle but difficult to aebiese. The unhappy 
libc'ral re*alize's the difficulties of governmental and Ic'gal control to as¬ 
sure vc'racity of inte're'st-gronp propaganda and fair competition between 
groups. Howex er, in principle he espouses such objectives. 


PIIBLICITY 

At the (T)se of the nine'tc'eiith century and during the first decade of 
the twe'utic'th, there* was an age* of the* mnekrakers. W'ritcTS for magazines, 
c‘artoonists and some* iK*s^'S])a])(’nnen and maiiy ])oliticians were t*ngage*d 
in N'arious attac*ks on bnsine'ss organizations. Man\' corporations nee'ded 
to assuage j')nblie* liostilit)’. And so, as Edward L. Bt'rna\s notes in the 
eba])te*r he'adings of his Public Rrlalious, the pnblic-be-damned period 
f 1(S()3 to 1900) was followed by the publie-b('-infe)rmed (1900-1919). 
The rise* of a new profession, the public-relations counsel (1919-1929), 
de'vc'lope'd as jmblic re'lations came of age (1929-1941 ).^'* 

The* press age'iit of tlie c'arlic'r periods was often crude, blatant and 
dirc'ct in ballyhooing the* cjualitie'S of his clie'uts, as well as their ware's. 
The pnblic-re'lations counsel, a functionary distinct from the advertising 
man v\ith his specific obje'e tives, engage'el in sc'C'uring or avoiding pub¬ 
licity for his clients, usually b>' indiivct m(*ans. “Public relations has three 
meanings: (1) infemnation gi^’en to the pnblie*, (2) peTsuasion directed 
at the' pnblie: te) modify attitude's and actions, and (3) efforts to integrate 
attitude's and ae*tie)ns of an institution with its publics and of publics 
with that institution.’' *’* Publicity as a t('chnie|ue for dire'cting the inte*rest 

E. P. Ilc'irinjT, Public Ad uunisi ration and the Public Jnicrc^ft, McGraw-IIill Book 
C()Tni)anv, Inc., Now York, 19S6. 

E. Bon»a\s, Public Hclations, Vnixersity of Oklaluinia Press, Noniian, Okla., 
1952. Mr. Bornio's is considen’d In’ many as the pn'eminent puhlic-rclations counsel 
of (lie United Stale's. 

Ibkl, j). 3. 
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or good will of the public toward souk* individual or organization is, 
therefore, but one of the acti\itit‘s of tlu' public-n^Ialions man. In his 
persuasi\e role, the public-relations counsel is tuudauK'utally ent^aged in 
“the engineering of consent,” a phras(‘ fri’(|ut'ntl\’ encounlered in this 
profession. lie is engaged in “opinion engiiUH'ring in th(‘ big tini(\” 

Although tht‘ ow'rwlielining bulk of adxertising in th(* Tnited Stati‘S 
is designed to promote tlie sale of products and s(Tvic‘es, thcTc is a sub¬ 
stantial and growing publicity for ideas, causes and id('ologic‘S. The 
activity devoted to these campaigns was estimatc'd in 1919 to cost 100 
million dollars a year,’” and by 1950 a single^ area of this activit\, tlu‘ 
great free-enterprise campaign, was acc‘ountiug for 100 million dollars 
of industry’s animal advertising iwpt'uditurt'. Most of such public’ity cam¬ 
paigns are initiatc'd by or stimulatc‘d by The' AdvcTtisiug Oouiieil. Tht' 
Council is a private, nonprofit organization formed by tlic' agenc'ies to 
carry on certain public-ser\'ice e«impaigns. it is supportt‘d b\ advcrtisiTs, 
agencies and \arious mcxlia groups. The* War Advertising C'ouneil, 
formed in 1941, led to the hitcT dcvelo])mrnt of tlic' Council to c‘ouduc't 
peacetiuK’ campaigns. lllustr«iti\ e ol publicity csimpaigns to influ(‘nc(* 
ideas have ])eeii tlu' United Stat('s Bond Sales, tlu' campaigns for the' (Com¬ 
munity Chest, the CxO-to-Church moveiiKMit, tla* R(‘gister-and-\'ot(‘ cam¬ 
paigns, the Public School Movc'inent, the Blood Bank, CCARE, Natural 
Re.sources ConscTvation (Smoky tlu' B(‘ar, (‘tc. N and, ab()ve all, the' fret‘- 
enterprisc' campaigns, sprc'ad ov(T s(‘\(‘r«d \c‘ars. B\ nianw the fr(‘<‘- 
entcTprisc' campaigns are \ i(*wc’d as tlu' most notabh* failure in the* history 
of publicity in the Unitc'd Stat(\s.-'’ 

In a crude type of content study in 1919, I d(‘\'rlop(xl a simph* classi¬ 
fication of the dominant app<\\ls in all full-page* institutional ads a])p<‘ar- 
ing in Life, Fortune, Time, Netesweek and The Saturday Erenim!, Post 
for the yc’ar 1948. All classific-ation was done 1)\ n single* cTissifier. Emily 
Dunn Scott, so no cpu'.stion of difFe*re*nc-e*s of interpre*tation arose. The* 
dominance of certain themc’S and typ(*s of a])pc*al is indicatc*d by the 
figures in Table 8, w'hich shows the* numbc*r of instance's in which the* 
dominant appeal, acewding te) the classifie*r, was fre‘(*elom, se*r\ic(*, prog¬ 
ress, etc. A great many of the fiill-page* institiitiemal ads in that ye*ar 
were already dc*aling with the frc*c'-c*ntc*rprise' theme*, although the* pe*ak 
of the campaign came^ a little* latcT.-' 

“Admen’s Gi\oawM\,“ Wall Strrrt Jour., \()\ . J7, 1949. 

Tlie itrgnment as tn lla* F.k t and reasons ior that failiiu* is most i‘og<‘ntly pr<*> 
sented hy William II. A* sistanl Editoi of Portunc maga/mc, m /s Anyhodif 

Lifftniirif^? .Simon &. Schnstrr, Iia.., N(‘\\ York, 197^. 

-2 A ge)()d cla.ssification (4 the* upes of appeal in radio commercials appears in 
L. I. Pearlin and M. Rosen})Mg, “Propaganda Technirpies in Institutional Ad\<*rtising,” 
Pub. Ojyin. (Jiiar., 16: .'>-26, Si)ring, 19.’52. 
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Table 8. Frequency of C’ertain A])peals in Institutional Advertising in 
Sel(‘C‘ted Magazines in 1948 
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AD\Firnsi\(; A\n pi blic opinion 

Ac]v(Ttisiiig iiicU I)(* (listinguislied from jnoj^aganda in that the sources 
of the acl\'(Ttis(‘meiit arc‘ stat(‘d and the ni()ti\t's of the advertiser may 
!)(' readil}' assunu'd (when tlu' source's are (oncealed, as in tlu' case of 
a lood-products coin])an\ ])nl)liei/ing its cl.iiins oxer tlie name of a 
suppos('d scie'iitific rese'arch organi/ation, \vr ha\ i' commc'rcial propa¬ 
ganda). FIktc is a ])er('niiial dehatt' over the I'fleetivcmess of advertising 
as a creator of markt'ts, hut it is ejuite' ohxious that ad\ertising has been 
('norinouslx' inlliu'iitial in causing pe()])k' to buy particular products. At 
many points commercial acKertising has been far more succ(\s.sful in 
s\\axing opinions tluni has propaganda for causes. Aldous Hiixlev has 
rc'asonably maintained tliat the' commercial advertisi'rs hax'c modified 
opinions more ('xtensixx'ly than the political or ('tliical propagandists, 
not Ix'cause tlieir tc'chnicjiies are supeTior but because adxvrtising is 
c'onccTned xx illi matters of no importance. Wlieii tiu' political propagan¬ 
dist begins a cam]:)aign, he does so Ixx'ause there t'xist sonx' real differ- 
('iices of opinion among tlu' nxmibers of a gc'iXTal public. lie deals xvith 
issiu's. But xvhen an adxertiser urgtxs one to buy oix' soap or another of 
(‘(lual merit or x\x)rtld('ssiK*ss, or one kind of cigarette among a number 
of cheap cigarc'ttes, and the like, there is no n'al issue for the consumer. 


A. Huxley, “Notes on Propaganda,” Harpers^ 174: 32. 
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As a means of spreading of infomiation, ratlier than as liigh-pressurc 
persuasion, advertising lias existed from earliest tim<\s. Modern persua¬ 
sive advertising is a jiroduet of modern methods of eommunieation, of 
tlu' historically recent orientation of industry toward the production of 
masses of consumers’ goods and of the de\elopment of the advertising 
business its(*lf which further stimulates its own activity. AdviTtising of 
the high-pressure, persuasive type has d(‘velop(*d in the period since 
1890. AiiKTican publicity nu'n have been the most ('Ifectivi' high priests 
of commercial publicity. 

Advertising itself is a busint\ss ol v('rv eonsid(*rable siz(‘. The national 
expenditure on all kinds of advertising has been (‘stiniated for J850 as 
50 million dollars, lor 1900 as 542 million, 1909 as 1,142 million, 1920 as 
2,985 million, 1929 as 3,426 million, 19-30 as 2,617 million, 1935 as 1,690 
million, and 1940 as 2,087 million. Increasing fn)m that year onward, and 
in the postwar period increasing rapidly, tlu' \olnme of advertising in 
1953 was 7,809 million dollars. Ot course*, tluxse.* dollars must b(' translate'd 
into their proportion of the grand total of national income. Speaking thus 
broadly, we may say that ,sinc(‘ 1920 tlu* advertising figur(‘ is Irom 2 to 
3 pcT cent of the* national income (Mch vesir.-’ Of tlu* total advertising 
expenditure in 1953 (a total of 7,809.2 milhonsb 2,614.8 was (*\])C'ndt‘d 
on newspaper advertising; 667.4 on magazines; 610.5 on T\’; 619.5 on 
radio; 30.8 on farm publications; 1,099.1 on dir(*ct mail; 395.0 on bu.siness 
papers; 176.3 on outdoor adverti.sing, 1,535.8, misc(‘llam‘ous. 

It is quite obvious that advertising has be(‘n vtTv eifective' in .s\va\ ing 
popular oj)iTiion as to the epialities of consumers’ goods and in influencing 
the choice of those goods. It was j)rim<irily the* adxertising man who lifted 
the product of the cigarette* manufacturers from its status of low4y “coffin 
nail” to that of a national lu'cessity. Folkways with rt'gard to gum clunv- 
ing W('r(* created by publicity. The citizen’s pre*occupation wath the 
cleanlin(\ss of his t(‘eth and skin surfaces wais d(*v(*lop(‘d largely from 
the information pro\'ided in the advertistaru'nts he read. The* hunt for 
germs in the various orifices and on the snrfac(‘s of the body was stimu¬ 
lated by the manufacturers of germicides. Information and misinforma¬ 
tion about food value’s have led to fashions in foods. C(Teals us(*d for 
the* American breakfast have* been pounded, (‘xplode'd, inflate'd, si(*ved 
and woven as the “scientific” facts propoimd(*d by the advertising man 
have convinced consumers that tlieir foods should be so treate’d. And so 
on. Opinions and beliavior have be*(‘n rapidly changed as the advertiser 
has presented his phantasmagoria of changing information. 

The forces affecting the demand for differ(*nt consumers’ goods are 
evidently quite various. Indc’cd, a complex of factors is usually involv(*d 

Tlxst* figures an* taken from a master t<il)le pnblisliecl in the AeJserliser.s’ Annual 
1955 number of Printers' Ink, Get 29, 1954, j). 59. 
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so that market res(*arch often does not show a simple cause and effect 
ndationship l^etwcx'ii advertising and demand. Advertising is but one 
force' among many that are inve)lvcd in de'tennining consumers' attitudes. 
Sometimes advertising i)lays little part in the creating or stimulating of 
primary demanels. Tlie average per capita consumptiem of sugar in 1830 
was id)out 12 j)e)unds, while by 1930 the average pe.'r capita ee)iisumption 
had be'cenne' 112 pounds. Yet elire‘e-t advertising e)f sugar lias beem very 
limite'el. It is true* that the're lias be‘en a gre*at cle*al of advertising of can- 
rlie's, seift elrinks and either preieliiets using sugar.' On the otlier hand, the 
de'mand feir spiiiaeli has be‘e*n ereate*d almost entiredy by aelvertising. Ad¬ 
vertising eif shoes is a ve'ry small item in comparison to tlie* teital sale 
prie'e* of shoe's. And so with many primary ite*ins of eonsumptiein. “Ameing 
inarke'ting and adve'rtising e'xe'e utive's eif eeimpanie'S jireielueiiig dome'Stic 
shee'ting lliere* is ge'iieral agre'e'ine'nt tliat advertising prolialily had little 
if an>' effe‘e‘1 eiii the total consumption eif slieeds and pilJeiw ease's.” In 
contrast, elentrifict's are sei ele‘pe*ndent ein aelvertising tliat the aelvertising 
expenelitures are* freiin 10 tei 15 million dollars tei de've*lop retail sales of 
freim 40 to 55 million eleillars. Anel the're* are sexire's of proeliicts wliich 
weiulel be imkiieiwii anel umise*el had it not be*e*n feir inte*nsive aelve*rtising. 
The* advertising man vvorks within the eeintext of eeinsunu'rs' attitudes, 
only a part eif which are* eleweleipe'd eir stimulate'd by adve'rtising appeals. 
Howev'er, he labors mightilv and cxpensive'ly for the stimulation of se- 
k'Ctive’ demanel. 

It is einly since the* 1920's that the advertising process has beem ex- 
te^nsive'ly eliseusse'el anel attacked. Jn the* 1930’s, a number eif intellectuals, 
evidencing that they fe*lt the aj^peals anel wile's eif the aelvertising man 
to be a perseinal insult, indicated their revulsieiii in nei uncertain terms."* 
The prineijial ty]ies eif discussion have be'e*n as folleiws. 

First, the expe’neliture's on aelvertising have ])e*e*n attacked as economi¬ 
cally wasteful. Since' 1910 advertising in the United States has cost from 
1 billiein to almost 8 billion dollars annually. The opponents of moeU'rn 
adve'rtising maintain that the edfeirt anel materials utilizerl in adve'rtising 
miglit have been ('xpende*el on the c'renitiein of more goods. The elcfe'iiders 
of the proce^ss deelaie that, inasmucli as aelvertising informs peitcntial 
consumers of the existence of gooels and stimulates purchase, aelvertising 
has bce?n responsible for a part eif the consum]3tiein of goeiels. They de- 

S('C N(mI Borden, The Enmoniic Effects of Advertising, Rioliurcl D. Irwin, Inc., 
Iloincwood, III., 1947, chap. X. 

Jhid., p. 315. 

27 S. Chaser The Tragedy of Waste, The* Macmillan Company, New' York, 1925, 
c'liai). 7; and J. Rorlv, Our Mastei's Voice, The* John Day Conii>an\, Inc., New York, 
1934. On a less grim note, sc'c Iv S. Turner, The Shocking Histonj of Advertising, 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., Ne'w York, 1953; and T. Whiteside, The Relaxed Sell, 
Oxford Uni\’ersity Press, New York, 1954. 
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dare that national income, as ineasurcd in dollars, is, therefore, inert'ased 
by much more than the billions of dollars spent on advi'rtisinu;. No 
table economist lias essayed the difficult, if not impossible, task of cal¬ 
culating just what the ad\ertising expeiiditurt' should h(' to achieve the 
maximum distribution of goods without waste in the advcTtising ])roc(‘ss 
itself. And, of course, tlu* critics would not d(\sist evt'ii if they were con¬ 
vinced that in terms of counters (dollars) tlu* total national income had 
been increased. They would turn at once to the problt'in of the relative 
qualit)' of goods, as— 

Second, the critics of advcTtising siiy that the a{)pcals of the advertis¬ 
ing man have led to the consumption of inft'iior and ill-selected types 
of consumers’ goods. Instances oi adultt'ratiou, misrepri*seutation and 
quackery are str(‘ssed. The advertising man declares, “This, then, is the 
gist of the matter: somebody must d<*tc‘rmin(' what goods are to he* 
produced. The dc'cision must rest ca'thcT witli th(‘ go\'ermnent or with 
consumers. As society is now organi/(‘d, eonsuiiKas decide*. 'Fhe only 
way they can make* their decisions cdlectiva* is through ('\(Tc‘ising thc'ir 
freedom of choice in the ordinary course oi marketing. This free'doin 
of choice constituU's the chief ri.sk ot business and givc's rise* in(‘\'itably 
to profits and l()ssc*s,” *' “Little* by little* it se'cms to be n*c()gnize*d that 
this demand factor is not a spinc*lc*ss e*(l(*ct but a rc'stle'ss anel irresistible 
cause.' But the acKertising man do(‘S not strc'ss that the* psyche)logi- 
cally bound consumc'r—liarric’d, frighte'n<‘d, eaje)le*el, and misinlorined— 
is not frc'c*. And it is to the* methods of appc'al that the* critic* most violently 
objects, stating that— 

Third, only a small prope)rtion oi advc*rtising is l)as(‘el on logical ap¬ 
peals or argumtMitative procc*durc*s (long-circuit appeals); the* bulk of 
advertising is basc’d upon appeals to the ('motions, u])on unworthx' mo¬ 
tives or upon clirc'ct suggestion (short-circuit appeals). Indc'cd, a large* 
proportion of tlie t(*xtbooks and articlt*s on the “psycholog\' of ael\(*rtis- 
ing” are devotcxl to tlic* anah sis of the r(*lati\'(* strc'iigth of various ap])('al.s 
in relation to particular types of products. D. Starc*h noted the basic 
desire's as those for food, comfort, mating, ]^ow(*r and ap]-)robation.'''‘ A. 
T. PoffenbcTger inventorit'd the fundamental desin's as thos(* for drink, 
food, sex expc3rience, ease, escape from danger, dominance, C'onformity, 
paremthood, play, cleanlinc'ss, bc'auty and c‘C‘onomy." It is assumed, not 

2^ P. T. Cherington, The Camumcr Looks at Advcrtisirifj', llarixT & Brotliers, Now 
York, 1928, p. 63. 

Ihid., p. 38. 

D. Starch, Controllinf^ Human Behavior, The Macmillan Company, Now York, 
1936, p. 32. 

A. T. Poffonborgor, Psycholoffy in Advertising, McGraw-Hill Bonk C^oinpany, Ino. 
(Shaw), Now York, 1925, thap. 3. For a criticNm of tlic oarlitr desire invontori<\s, 
see H. C. Link, New Psychology of idling and Advertising, The* Macmillan Compam’, 
New York, 1932. 
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that tlK‘S(‘ cl('sir(\s arr iiiiiatts but simply tliat they are dominant in our 
(Miltun*. 1lK‘r(' ar(‘ seori's oJ siu‘Ii (‘lassific-ations in psychological litera- 
tnr(‘ d('aling with acK(*rtisiiig. (aTtainly the advertising man knows that 
h()W(‘\’(T limitc'd the ea])a(‘ity of the common man for sustained logical 
analysis, his responsiveness to a])peals to fundamental d(‘sir(‘s is almost 
limitless. I’Ih* coiisuukt r(‘S|)onds to sngg(^sted short cuts (“k'arn French 
ill t(‘n k'ssons"); tr) tin* titillatioii of s('\ interests; to the pn'stige of indi- 
^iduals; to lear (th(‘ whole* gamut of scare copy of the advertising of 
gi‘rmicid('s, iiisiiranee* and score's of })re)duc‘ts); to pseudo sc‘ienc(N to nu¬ 
merous otluT w'ide'ly dislribute'd aj^peals. Ck'rtainly the acU'crtiser has 
in\'esligat(‘d de'sin s in gr('at(T (h'tail tlum has any other ty])c* of spec'ial 
])l('ad('r. And lu' pe'rsistently exploits the limited capacity of most of us 
for logical thinking. To his critics, the* ch'h'ndt'r of pcTSuasive advc'rtising 
siin])ly rc*t)li<'s that he is not n'sponsibk' for ])opular dispositions, nor 
is h(* tlu' cre ator ol ]')s\chological xaluc's. He' is simply utilizing those 
whic'h h(' disc*o\e'rs e'xtant in the* ge*ne‘ral |:)ublic, so that he may distribute 
the' maximum C|uantit\' of goods. And many of tl>c'S(* goods—though, he 
some'time's admits, not till ol the'in—add to the* ge’iK'ral standard e)f living. 
Mor(‘e)\e‘r, the acK’crtise'r sonu’time's de'fiantb' asks his cTitics to answcT 
his conte'ution that tlie* acK e*rtising ol many ]U'oduc*ts crc'atexs \alue\s other 
than theise' ol the* inmu'eliate' utilit\ of the prexluct. A girl buying a be'auty 
product ina\ not be' maele b(*aiitiful the*r(‘by, but the adve'rtiscT he*lps 
to kinelle' hope*. The ge'ne ixd issue is fairh cle'ar. The' adve'rtising man is 
not re'sponsible' for soeie'tal xalue'S. But he' doe's at time's accentuate value's 
that tlic' moralist ele'plore's. Howe've'r, it is .i waste' of time' to attack the 
aebe'rtisers peTsonallv. Ca'itain ol tlu'ir more' e'xtre'iiu' actixitie's, e'specially 
dire'ct false'hoods, iiivix be’ re'gulate'd in the' imblic intere'st. pAaggeration, 
misle'aeling imj^licatieuis, unle)unele'd scie'iitific claims, the' use' of ejuestion- 
able' te'stimonials and the' like' ma\ be' .se)mewhat more' carc'fnlly re'gulated. 
That is all. Fa'the'i* that, or a die tate)rship e)f cemsumption. But any inte'r- 
este'd mineirity may attempt to e'ducate’ the general j)ublic in xalues in 
c'onsumption.'^*’ 

Fourth, the' critic* alse) ac'cuses the' adve'rtising man eT vulgarity, dcTac- 
ing the landsc'ape', a le)w Ic'x c'l of ac'sthc'tic appends and a numbc'r of othc'r 
misde'mc'anors of w^hic'h some acbe'rtising is obviously guilty. But so are all 
the mc'dia of communication in a c'ulture' that strc'sse's a low^ ceimmon 
(k'nomiiiator of ]:) 0 ]mlar appe'al. The' aeh e'rtising man is like'wase accusc'cl 
of furtlu'ring standardization of goeids and abetting the cre'ation of a 
dull uniformity of matc'rial things. This uniformity is peculiarly grueling 
to the ae'stlu'tic'ally se'iLsitive. But it is obviously an ine'vitable c'onc'omi- 
tant of mass pre)cluctie)n and clistributiem. 

In tlu' t('n years afte'r 1945, the* ConsunuTs Heports of Consumers Ihiion astonish¬ 
ingly ineresise'cl (hc’ii eireulalion Iroin a lew thousands to about a million per issue. 
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Those who have attack(^d advertising liave generally left the impres¬ 
sion of advertisers as low, iint'thieal fellows involvc^d in chicanery and 
deceit and having nefarious (U\signs on the welfare of the geiu'ral public. 
Obviously, this is sometimes an accurate description. TIhtc is much un¬ 
true, insincere and misinformativx' advertising. Then* is mucii more of 
advertising that disseminates false im^iressions indinetly. Advt'rtising is 
special pleading, and a highly competitive special pleading at that, so 
that in many an advertising campaign each side stimulates the otlu*!* to 
more and more extreme stattMutmts. If advertising is r(‘ally tdh^C'tive, it 
leads consumers to make purchases they would not have nuuk* without 
having seen the advcrtistiuent. In tlu* ejuest for th(‘se ])urchas('rs the 
advertising man has used every typt* of appeal that he found to be* (dlec- 
twe. He is limited only by the attitudes of the general public, by v'(*ry 
fragmentary legal restrictions and by the rudinumtary ('thics of his pro¬ 
fession. By experience and by knowiedge of the g(‘nc'ral cultiin* \\du(*s he 
learns wdiat will be beiieved. The attempt to place* grciite'r legal rt*stric- 
tions upon his claims has not yet been succe'ssful. * To some e\t(*nt, busi¬ 
ness has regulated the content of advertising. Many of the more blatant 
unti’uths have been elimiiitited from some* t\ pes of advertising, owing to 
the activities of business groups with a “Trutli in AdvcTtising" slogan. 
But, of course, distortions of the truth in tin* spi'cial plt'ading of cont(*m- 
porary advertising are a part of tlu* \'t*ry fabric* of o\u modirn (‘ompeii- 
tive economy. As long as goods comp(*te for markets, the art of “jiuffing’' 
will play an important part. And granted the vvidt* vari(‘ty of (‘con(>mic 
goods for modern consumers, informative' adv’ertising vsould exist mider 
any economy or any ])olitical sv stem. 

The critic of advertising stress<\s the more obvious and dramatically 
antisocial activiti(*s of the advertising man. Many of tla* large adv'cTtiscTS 
make and sell products of dubious or little vailne. But, of course, the 
bulk of advertising consists of .s]>ecial pk*ading for arti(*les that have 
raised the standard of living of mock’rn populations. If th(T(* is gn'at 
waste in the competitive clamor about wares, it is also tiaa* that this 
clamor has been in part respon.sible for the .sv^ift acce leration of the pro¬ 
duction of consumers’ goods. Certainly, advertising has inHuenc(*d popu¬ 
lar oiiinions about the.se goods. It has forc(*d the national (‘conomy into 
the present mold. The selection of which goods shall lx* produe(‘d is in 
part determined by existing popular wants and, in part, by w^ants that 
are to some* extent created by tin* advertiser. But in any c‘as(', eitlu*r wlx'U 
the advertiser verbalizes existing wants or when he tells a public what it 
should want, the new importance of pox:)ular opinion is in(licat(*d by the 

S'* The question of feclenil regulation versus voluntarv' controls is discussed in M. A. 
Celler, Advertising at die Crossroadsy The Ronald J’ress Conipanv, New York. 1952. 
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assiduous cultivation of large publics since the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

Indeed, in tlu' Unitc‘d States, advcTtising has become a major institu¬ 
tion, exercising diverse controls. It is a concomitant of o]3iil(mce, of the 
pl(‘tliora of consumers’ goods. As w(‘ have sc'cn, publicity and advertising 
ar(' an inevitable dev(‘loj)m(‘nt in our (‘C*onomy. Tlu' depth of the adver¬ 
tiser’s penetration of AmcTieau culture is seldom discussed and has never 
b('en incisively descrilx'd, in s]3it(‘ of the hundreds of books devoted to 
th(‘ techniques of adv(Ttising. “One miglit read lairly widely in the litera¬ 
ture which trc‘ats of public opinion, popular culture', and the mass media 
in the Unitc'd States witliout e ver learning that adv('rtising now compares 
with such long-standing institutions as the school and the church in the 
magnitude' of its sf)cial infliu'uce. It doininatc'S tlu' mt'dia, it has vast 
power in the sliaping of popular standards, and it is really one of the very 
limited group of institutions which exercise social control.” 


PROPAGANDA 

The definition of the ti'nn ])ro])aganda, as it has been used in the politi¬ 
cal democracic'S, (*si)t‘cially in the United State's, since World War 1, 
difh'rs both from the historic nu'aning of the word and from the use of 
this term under authoritarian regimes. The disrepute into which the 
word propaganda has fallen in popular usage' is refle'cted in the a\ oidance 
of the tt'rm propaganda b\' grouj3s of s]H'C‘ial ])l('adt'rs in the democracies. 
Offices f)f Information an* ('stcd)lish(‘d to c‘Ountc*r the Propaganda Minis¬ 
tries of th(' cnem\*. In the democracie's, the current popular condemna¬ 
tion of propaganda arisc's out of tlu' (*thical abhorrence for selected, 
partial information disseminat(*d in the* interc'sts of the cause' of the elis- 
se^minator anel ofte'ii se'cre'tly anel circuite)usly insinuate'd into the stream 
e)f communication without ae-knowle'elgme'ut of the source'. In authori¬ 
tarian rc'gime's, the disseminatie)n e)f })re)])aganela of the e\clusi\a'h' cor¬ 
rect political ieleH)le>gy e)r the one true religion is not considered to ree|iiire 
defense or ethical justification. Hence, in conte'mpeaary deaia^cracies, 
propaganela has be'come a de're^gateny e'pithe't hurle'el accusingly at e^ppos- 
ing views and grouj^s, w^hile e'lst'where propaganda eontiniu's simply to 
redeT to “any eu'ganize'el or ce^n.siste'iit group effort te) s]3reael a particular 
doctrine or se'ries of doctrine's.” Thus, in its simj^le'st and most inclusive 
meaning, the pro]3aganda pre)e*e‘.ss is an atte'inpt to e on\ ince'. There is a 

M. Potter, People of Phnitj, PniveTsity of Chicago IVcss, Chicago, 1954, 

p. 107. 

A iHiinlx'r of paramaph.s in llic ensuing discussion arc cpiott'd from the article^. 
“Proixiganda,” hv William Alhig in the Kneijelopaedia Amerieana. 
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conscious, definite int(Test in the inculcation ol a particular content in 
the attitudes and opinions of as yet unc(ai\inci‘d indi\ iduals and groups, 
rather than an attempt to convince through ohjectivity and discussion. 

W’c may first dc'limit tln' fit'ld of our conccj)t 1)\ noting that pr()i)aganda 
is dev('loped within the processes ol conmuinication, in contrast to the 
control of opinion by violent coercion or other t\ pcs of behavior. “Piopa- 
ganda may be defined as a t('chni(pit‘ ol social control, or as a sp('cic‘s of 
social mov'cmc'iit. As tec‘hni(iuc\ it is the mani{)ulation ol collective atti¬ 
tudes by the use* ol significant s)mb()ls (words, picture's, tunes) rath(‘r 
than violence, briberv, bovcott.” '■ rr()]')agancla is dissc'ininatc'd through 
all the channels of communication. 

We may lurthcT delimit bv noting that ]’)iopagancIa is inatta ial that is 
consciousiv’ disseminatc'd. IdK'rc' is intent on the ])art ol tin' pro[)agandist. 
“Propaganda nicTs to the conscious att('mj)t to manage' tlie minds of other 
and usually more numerous i)ublics/’ • Ooob h.is writtem of iminten- 
tional as well as intentional propaganda, noting th.it many of the' social 
consecpiences of the' propagandist's aetivitv' aie unlort'seen and unin¬ 
tended.'" This is true rc'garding p.irticulai iti'ins, but the* jnopagandist 
may be assumed to have a ge'uc'ral ob|ec'tivc'. In anv ficid. classilic.itions 
based on motives are difficult, as motives must bt' .tssumc'd liom indirect 
ev’idencc*. And the objective' o\ the' prop.ig.mdist mav not be e-v ide nt Ironi 
one particular stiitc'uu'nt. flovvc've'r, lioni a mass ol ('videnc»‘ one' may 
usually glean some knowledge* ol his inte'iit. 

Further, propaganda is usuallv charaetc'ri/ic] In the* se'lc'ction ol ma¬ 
terials favorable to the* inteTc'st of the* pioj^agandist and the supj)re'ssion 
of unfavorable information. There is no atti'injit to [iresent the* huts 
objeotivc'lv. There* is dc'libc'rate' distortion ])\ st le clion. The'ic' an* partial 
and delib(*rately misleading state*mc*nts. The* objc'C'tive* ol the* propa¬ 
gandist is to achie've* jmblic acc‘ej)tancc' ol conc'lusions, not to stimulate* 
the logical analysis ol the nic*rits ol the* case*. In this he* dille-rs liom the 
avowed o})jective of the educator unde*r democraev. Obviously, the' e*du- 
cator doc'S not consi.stentlv maintain an objective ])re‘s(‘ntation, but such 
is his ideal. But “it is obvious that proi)aganda has little* rc'spect for 
human personalitv . Propaganda is not c'dueation, it strive-s lor the* c losed 
mind rather than the* open mind. It is not cone'c*rne*d about the dc'vc'lop- 
ment of mature individuals. Its aim is iminc*diate action. The pre)})agandist 
mendy wishe*s you to think as he doe*s. The* ('ducator is more* modest; he* 

H. D. I.asswf‘ll, “Tlie* Person: Su})j<*ct and Ohje*ct f)f Propaj^and.i, ’ Am. 

Acad. Pol. Soc. Se/., 179: 89. 

3^11. L. (diilds in Tftc American Political Scene (K H. L()j;i:an, e*d.), llarj^'r ^ 
Brothers, \e\v York, 1986, j). 226. 

L. W Dooh, Propae.anda, tT(*nry Holt and Company, Inc., \vw’ York, 1985, 
pp. 76, 77. 
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is so cl('li^liU'(l if \oii tliink at all lliat ho is willing to let you do so in 
your own way.” 

Fiirtlu'i, not only (loc‘s the' propagandist distort by partial and mislead¬ 
ing stal(‘]n('nts, but he nsnally, by pr('lereiic(\ app(‘als to the (‘motions of 
his subj(‘C‘ts rathei than attempting to stimulate a logical and rational 
anabsis o( his matcaial. “ProjKiganda, as 1 understand it, means th(‘ process 
wlu’reby public o])inion is lormed and controlh'd by a])p(‘al to the irra¬ 
tional side ol niaii s nature in su(‘h a wa\ that it is usually la\orable to 
the intc'rests ol those dir(‘eting the* j')!opaganda.” \Mth all this inten¬ 
tional distortion and s(‘l(‘etion ol materials to b(‘ disscaninated as conclu¬ 
sions by emotional a]^])(‘als, it is little wondtT that to the* common man 
propaganda has (‘oiik* to nu'an delibeiate ly ing. 

Proj^agandci, in the sc‘nse of diflusion ol eonelnsions while discouraging 
the subjects from (‘\amining the' rc'asons lor the* positions which they are 
asked to aceej)t, has (*\ist(‘d throimhout the histoiy ol human socic'ty. 
laaiders and institutional re])r(‘sentati\(‘s are always dc‘sirous ol Inrtlu'r- 
ing tlu'ir objective's without argunuait. Uka’ wish to win C‘on\’iTts and 
to r('])rodiice {})ro\)a<^arc) the conclusions, the' (‘ssential statc'mcaits and 
value's ol tlu'ir idec^logy. ‘\s an oigani/c'd gioup edlort to s})read a system 
ol doctrine's spe'cilieally labc'Ied <is a proi)aganda eflort. "riic' (College' of 
Propaganda, a eommitte*e of (iardiiicds dc'voted to instrnetion in iiu'thods 
of propagation of the' laith, was instituteel by Pope' Chc'gory X\' in 1622. 
This org.ini/ation was ehargc'd witli the' snjx'rvision of liturgical books, 
th(' R'ports of bishojis and other officials abioad. instruction in methous of 
proselyting lor the laitli, and tlu* eanying on of political, as well as re¬ 
ligious, propaganda. This was one ol thc' earliesst uses of the' tc'rm jnopa- 
ganda. Lav' organi/ations bc'camc' iuteTt'sted in disseminating political, 
and many otlu'r, points of view in the c’iglitc'c'uth century; in the' nine- 
tc'e'iith ee'ntiiry the' ]>ropaganda ol c'eonomic‘ views and the* adva'rtising of 
economic products dc'velo[)c'd; and the' first hall of the twentieth (('iitury 
saw the' prolifcTation ol hundrc'ds ol spc'cial-intc'rest v ic'vvs by pro])aganda 
metliods, the de'v (‘lopment of highly organi/ed propaganda efforts of the 
(h'lnoeratie states, and ol the monopolistic gcwernmc'ntal propaganda in 
the' authoritarian states. 

Although astute soeic'lal Ic'adc'rs hav(‘ used propagandistic special pk'ad- 
ing at tiuK's thre^ughout history, it w’as not until the twditit'tii century 
that highly organized di.ssc'ininaticm (d propaganda by various groups 
dc'V('lo]X'd and professional tnactitioners of propaganda emerged. In 
genc'ral, the propagandas ol the past vvc're the' work of chanc'e enthusiasts, 

rk D. Maitin. 77a' C'onflirt <7 the Jndii iihiat and thc Mass, Jk'iin' Holt and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1932, p. 29. 

K. ]l('agl(*liolc, “Some Aspevts of Propaganda,'’ Australian Jour. Pstjrhol. Phil., 
6: 90. 
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were incidental and poorly organized, had access to but limited channels 
of cominiiiiication and influenced relatively few people. However, some 
excej^tional historic illustrations, in which tlu‘ propaganda efforts weix^ 
somewhat organised because of the skill of unusual leaders, could be 
presented. Acc-ording to Bertrand Russell, Herodotus, the father of his¬ 
tory, was a hir(‘d propagandist tor the Athenian slaU\ Indeed, propa¬ 
ganda has appc’ared wheiiev(T a skilled leadership has attempted to weld 
the opinions of a people. The simplicity of the language of (aiesars 
Commentaries, uhich has made it a favored introductory excacise for 
Latin scholars, has been aseribed to C>aesar’s political app(nils to the 
Roman masses. Such appeal was necessarily (‘ouch('d in siinpU' languag(\ 
Octaxian and Antony arc' reported to havt' engagi'd in evt'ry tlien-known 
trick of political propaganda, and Ci(‘ero is portiayt'd as an acconiplishc'd 
propagandist. 

Sporadic appc'arances of propaganda art' to be noted at various time's 
in the Middle Ages, espc'cially in connection with the Crusades. I'he 
atrocity stories at the time of the C^nisades are remarkably similar to those 
distributed during M’orld War 1. At the time of the Armada, both Philip 
and Lli’/abeth indulged in energetic propaganda campaigns. Philip ac¬ 
cused ElizalK’th of every imaginable crime, while the Iric'iids ol I'llizabeth 
made all England shudder at the horrors of the liKjnisition. Potemkin 
was an astute pro]')agandist for CathcTine the Great. In the political up¬ 
heavals at tile end of the' eighteenth ct'ntury, propaganda was used with 
some increasc'd dc'gree ol organization. 

In the American Rc'volution, Sam Adams engaged in pampliletcering 
and rumormongering with energy and skill. Ik'njamin Franklin exhibited 
great talc'ut as a propagandist. He distributed rumors about the Britisli, 
including atrocitx stories such as his famous fabrication concc'rning the 
bales of colonists' scalps c'ollec'ted by the* Indians for bounty and shippc’d 
to Great Britain. This rumor agitated many an Englishman who had reda- 
tives in Americ^a. W ashington also spread rumors and urged his fric'nds 
to give publicit)’ to fabricated as well as rc'al tales of British cruc'lty. He 
instructed his friends that such rumormoiigc'ring should be done “seem¬ 
ingly with indifh'rencc’, drop it at the ta})l(' before the servants,” and let 
the story filter out to the men. Three dc'cadc's later, in Europe, Napoleon 
was dc'xeloping i^ropaganda activities which have bc'cn viewed by many 
as the forerunnc'rs of twentieth-c‘(*ntury propaganda. Ih' devoted consid¬ 
erable attc'iition to creating a favorable public oj^inion, himself talking to 
his snbjc'cts frequently and directly, and using some of the machin(*ry of 
governmc'ut to S])rcad propaganda which would aid morale at home and 
arouse hatred of the eiu'iny. Napoleon’s propaganda techni(jues were 
much more organiz(?d than those of earlier leaders, but, as the mass media 
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of communication wctc not yet devc^loped, intensive propaganda for the 
mass(\s could not yet be creatcxl. 

From tli(* late nineteenth century onward, the basic* fac tors in the rapid 
development of modcTU publicity and propaganda emerged. The media 
of mass c'ommiinication wc're developed and spread. Tt was in the 1890’s 
that th(‘ nt'ws]:)ap(‘rs rapidly incrcxised circulation and sought for new 
millions of readcTs; aftcT 1915 the motion pictures increasingly influencc'd 
opinion: and the* radio was important as a public medium iroin its birth 
in 1920. Iliese mass mcxlia provided the channc'ls through which pub- 
licitw advcTtising and propaganda could be* carried on. Socic^ty was rap¬ 
idly becoming more* complex and sjditting into interc'st-groups which 
engaged in competitive' special pleading for the c'ontrol of the larger 
publics, thus increasing the flow of publicity and propaganda. Moreover, 
sy)('cial pleaders working through mass mc'dia could be devious, selec¬ 
tive, and untruthful to a d(*grec* inij)ossible in the more direct, primary 
facc'-to-faee communication. Adclc'd to this wc*re the psychological in¬ 
sights that a scienc'c ol social ps\chology had placc'd in the hands of 
spc'C'ial ])l(*adc‘rs. Partisan appc'al by means of misinionnation, emotional 
pk'ading and the short-circuiting of thought is no n(*w thing. It has bec'ii 
tlu' lamiliar accompaniment of .spc'cial pleading. But the* powc'r of mock'rn 
publicit) is that it is dirc'ctc'cl by individuals who have greatc'r under- 
.standing ol the impulse's and attitudes of inassc's of people, and who can 
inflnc'nce large' public's through the mass media. Ifenc'c*, during the first 
fialf of tlie twentieth c*e’ntury, thc^re was C'vx'r moie connnunic'ation, more 
organization, more* gron])s, more spc'cial interests and causes, more' com- 
pc'tition for opinion control and more professional practitionc'rs ol pub¬ 
licity and propaganda. 

In the' Ihiitc'd States the distinction betwe'C'u publicity, advertising and 
propaganda cleve'k)])ed just aftc'r W'orld War I. The* acKc'rtisirig ol eccv 
noinic goods and publicitx' for organizations and their spe'cial viewpoints, 
for incli\ iduals and their lege'uds, for groups and institutions, had bc'en 
extensi\ely ck'vc'loped in the' two decack's prec e'ding We)rld Wav 1. Tlie 
tec'hnifiues and mc'thods of avowc'd and ol devious, hidden publicit}" were 
somewhat develope'cl. These tools had ne)t been used as yet, at least in a 
highly organi/e'd way, by the national govermnc'nts. In World War I, 
there was great diversity in the cultural bac'kgrouuds of the pc'opk's en¬ 
gaged in the struggle. It was necc'ssary for the Allic's, and alse) for the 
Central Pe)wers, to wc'kl teigether the ick'as and opinions of their pc'oples. 
This diversity also offc'red c'ach side a fertile field for special pleading 
among the enemy who might be divided and their morale disrupted. The 
national governments were also concerned with the inHue'iicing of opin¬ 
ions of people's not directly engaged in the war, so that neutrals might be 
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convinced as to the essential justice of the conflict, and, perhaps, he in* 
duced to friendly action. Hence, the widespread use of propaganda in that 
war was inevitable. General public aj^proval and the mobilization of 
ci\ilians, as well as ser\’ieemeii, was necessary in such geiu’ral warfare'. 
In World War I, German propaganda was not w(‘ll organi/t'd and did 
not successfully eonelude effeeti\’e national eami^aigns among tlu'ir 
people. The General Staff did not be'comt' eon\’inei*d ol tljc necH'ssit)* or 
effectiveness of propaganda. Allied propaganda was much Ix'tter organ¬ 
ized and much more extensive. As the war progressed, tlu' methods of the 
propagandists became more' and more devious. Almost inevitahK' the 
propagandist became a liar. He not onl\ distorted, he alst) fabricated 
falsehoods about opposing leaders, falsifu'd statistics, creatctl lu us stories, 
started rumors, and inxented atroeiU stories so numerous lliat tlie) 
not to this day Ik'cu c(nnpletely classified by tlu* historians. Indt'ed, the 
propagandists falsified the processes of discussion and engaged in a th'gret' 
of deviousness that had not bec'n pre\iously institutionalized and con¬ 
doned by governments. 

After the war many Allied propagandists, thenisel\t‘s products of tlu* 
nineteeiith-ceiiturv rationalist tradition, wiae niu'asx' and eonsei(‘nee- 
strickeri because of the metliods into which tht'v had be(*n dri\t‘n in tli(*.S(j 
propaganda campaigns. A considerabk* nnmbt'r wrote* autobiographical 
exposes of th(’ir part in tlu' propaganda (‘fiort. Sir Arthur i^)nsolll)\ bit¬ 
terly declared in a \'olume on Fahehood in Wartime, ‘‘Wdu’u war is dt*- 
clared. Truth is the first casualty,’’ and, “I'alsehood is a reeognizt'd and 
extremely iisc'ful weapon in warfare, anti evi'ry cf)untry uses it (piite 
deliberately to deceive its owm people to attract lu'utrals. and to mis¬ 
lead tht* enemy.” These Briti.sh and Aint*rican propagandists wert* oftc'ii 
shocked by their own activities, lor their intellectual tradition was that 
of the Kantian princ‘ipl(*: that e\{*ry man should bt* treated as an end, and 
that he should not bt* \iew(‘d as a tool or as a means to tlu* t'uds of some¬ 
one else. The confessional exposes of tlu* proj^aganda leadias becanu' 
widely known, and considerable popular discussion oi the war propa¬ 
ganda process ensued. The general public was extensisc'K disillusioned. 
It w^as at this time that the teiTn jrropaganda became a derogator\’ (‘[)i- 
thet in popular usage. Propaganda w'as defiru-d not as a\owc*d, admitted, 
acknowlc'dged special plc*ading, but as spc'cial pl(*ading in which tlu'rc* 
w^as a marked dc'gree of deviou.sness, irrationality and tlu* Iriding of 
sources. It became.* the “sc*er(‘t or c landc'stine dissc'mination of ideas, in¬ 
formation gossip, or the like, for the purpose* of he'lping or injuring a 
person, an institution or cause.” Prcjpaganda was contrasted to education. 
In the United States, education was conecived as a process of rational 
enlightenment in which impartial information was impartc'd. Witli this 
information, a person was left to draw his own conclusions. Propaganda 
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was distingiiislicd from publicity aud advc 3 rtisiiig. Publicity meant all 
public special jdcadii]^, while ad\crtising referred to the publicity for the 
sale ol economic* i^oods. In advertising, the sources wer(‘ stated and the 
objecti\'(‘S \\(‘r(' im])licit and made manifest. Propaganda was now defined 
as the diss(‘miiiation of conclusions of questionable validity from con- 
cf'aled source's or with conc-c'aled objectixes. 

In tlie )c'ars b('tw(‘(‘n the world wars, propaganda was extensively used 
by ])rivatt‘ organ i/at ions and by govcTnnu’uts. In the democraciexs, thou¬ 
sands of busiiK'Ss, rciorni and other types of spc'cial-interest groups found 
proi)aganda a valuable adjunct to jniblicity, and the United States be¬ 
came notabk' as having tlu' high(*st propaganda density in the world. 
Ilowc'ver, goxernmental agencit'S were rc'stricted in their use of ])ropa- 
ganda in i)t‘acetime by custom, suspicion, by administrative and legis¬ 
lative surv('illance and by law. Authoritarian governments of the world 
assniiK'd mono]^olistic control of this powerful agcaicy within th('ir bound- 
ark's, and incix'asinglx' us('d propaganda as a wc'apon in international 
c'ommunic'ation. Ethical consideiations, whic*h so dismayed some World 
W ar I propagandists, W(W incrc'asinglv outmoded for private special- 
interest groups and wc'ia* consid(T(*d iiualid in authoritarian ideologic's. 
The protcc'tion ol the intc'grity of the individual mind-lile for th(' achieve- 
iiK'iit of as much rational mentation as its capabilities pc'rmittc'd, a key¬ 
stone ol (h'lnoc'ratic laith, vvais less rigorously defended. Publics became 
masses to b(‘ inanipu1at(‘d. The criterion of good propaganda was suc- 
cc'ssinl indoctrination. Qualms remainc'd among k'aders in democracies, 
esx^c'ciallv' c*oiK‘('rning j)olitieal propaganda, l)ut tlie authoritarian leaders, 
Communistic, Fascistic*, Na/i and of assortc'd id(‘ok)gies, ruthlessly, though 
not always ('fh'ctively, utilized propaganda for molding public opinion 
and exercising social c'ontrol. 

Preceding and during \\'orkl War II political propaganda achieved 
an int(’nsit\' and extensivenc'ss which n'liected the judgment of societal 
lead('rs as to its importance. In World War I Gennan leadership had 
dc'jneeiated inopaganda, but under the Nazis it was vievv'cd as a prime 
stratt'gic and tac tical weapon. The Ministry of Propaganda was prc'pared, 
hav ing gleam'd from the world, c'sjx'cially from the advertising teehnicpies 
used in the United Stat('s, from the social psychological literature of mod¬ 
ern Westc'rn life*, and from the history of political propaganda, a host of 
devices, generalizations and princ*ipk\s. These had bec'u organized ac¬ 
cording to the Cc'rman flair for system, formulation and theorc'tic tidi¬ 
ness, expanded and modified by the insights of the Nazi leadership, and 
simplified acc'ording to a rather rigid framework of a few general ideas. 
Correlated with the astonishingly rapid succ'csses in the field of battle, 
the propaganda of the A;ig<v/knVg achieved considerable success in the 
war of nerves. The Allied propagandists, after the early obstacles of mili- 
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tary failure and the skei^ticism of their own publics, who had been indoc¬ 
trinated by twenty years of antipropaganda propaganda, achieved what 
many \'iewed as notable successes in the latter p|ft ^f thdcfSjVilT/ when 
their own armies were winning. And yet, in retros]X‘ct, it is e^dent that 
events, action in the field, dramatic defeats and victories, and other ob¬ 
jective^ realities usual]) changed opinions of large publics to a dc'gree that 
was not matched nor x^revented bv' propaganda eamx^aigns. No great 
nation in the modem world can neglect political propaganda, which 
achieves many marginal sueeesses, but none* can aeliit've by propaganda 
alone the results cm isioned by enthusiasts for x^s)'c‘lK)l()gieal manipulation. 

It is instruetive to examine .som(‘ charts relating the stale oi civilian 
morale and exx'iectations of victory in World \N ars I and Jl, as comj'iared 
to the objective realities ol the military situation. Ap]^arent]) the military 
situation, in so iar as the largcT jmblies ha\e tlu' iuiormation accurately 
to assess that situation, looms larger than the spc'cial x^leaders’ words in 
determining xmblic ox)inion. 

In 1918 the Allies eonduetcHl an extensive xn-o])aganda campaign within 
Germain' by means of leaflc'ts, books, newssheets and jiamphlets which 
were distributed b\’ i^lanes and balloons and in various ways smuggled 



Fig. 6. German morale in World War I. (From (» Bnmtz, “Allied I’ropiij^anda and 
the Collapse' of Ciennan Morale in 191S,’' Public Opinion Ouaricrltj^ January, 19^8, 
p. 64, Permission to reproduce granted.) 
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into Gcnnany. These aimed to shatter the faith of Germans in their own 
leaders and ideas and thus disrupt morale. Dr. Thimme credits the 
United State's with providing the fundamental thesis of this drive tlirough 
President Wilson’s utterances for Iree'dom and denuxTaey against mili¬ 
tarism and autocracy. I’hougli it cafinot be denied that Allied propaganda 
was an important factor in disrupting (k*rman morale' in 191S, it is pos¬ 
sible' that its influe'iice in bringing about the Ca'rman downfall has Ixiem 
e)vercsti]nate'd. Most e)l the Allie'el pro])aganelists who have written about 
this campaign haxe ])e'rhaps e)\e're'stimate‘el the’ e’flectiveness ol tlu'ir envn 
work, and Cx'rman c-mnincnlators, likewise, ha\e had patriotic reasons to 
eneTestiinate the results ol this drive. Civilian memde ajipears to have 
followe'd closc'ly the' Ire'iids e)f Ge'rman military position and success and 
failure. G. (k Brunt/, using the original charts ol the Unite'd Statens War 
De'j)artme*nt, has de've'loped a simj)le' chart indicating military position 
and the percentage's of (‘i\ilian morale (Kig. 6). 

Figures 7 and (S we're' pr('])art'el and published by Hadley (kintril of 
the Prince'ton Oflice' of Public Opinion Research. The' opinion materials 
include'd in those' e harts are' based on polls gathe're'd for Prince'ton by the 
AlPO until 1942, and In the Prince’te)n grouj) after that time'. Tlu'se charts 
evidence, in the main, a vein close paralle*! betwe'cn opinions and ewents. 



CHAPTKR 15 
The Art of Fropafi^anda 


Education and true leisure enable men to exercise judgment; propaganda 
and mass entert«iinnieiit persuade them to surrendtT it. 

Charles Mohg\n 

Propaganda, used in the broadest sense, as social pS) chologists ha\'(* some¬ 
times defined it, simply m(‘ans any attempt to infhumce minds and opin¬ 
ions, thus including almost all of c()mmuni(*ati(nL (‘ducatioii and publicity. 
Thus usc'd, th(‘ term has uo specific meaning and is useless lor discussion 
and anal>’sis ol the process. A somewhat narrowC‘r conc(‘pti()u ol propii- 
ganda is (*uunciat(*d by those social scientists who “understand b\ propa¬ 
ganda all s(‘ts of s\’uibols w'hic*h inlha'iicx* oj^iriion. beli(‘l, or .ic’tion on 
issue's regarck'd by th(' comimmity as controx tTsial.” ' Yet suc‘h a dt'fini- 
tion would include much of c'diication, most ol instructiou in the soc'ial 
sciences and most advertising, wdienexer the joublic is pc'rsuackxl that 
tluTc is real!) an issue in the selection of a rather than y brand ol a 
product. We have more narrowlv definc'd piop.iganda as the dissemi¬ 
nation of conclusions from concealed sounos or with c'onee'aled objec‘- 
tivos. This process short-cuts reflection and thought, utili/.(‘s sc'lection 
and distortion, in place of more impartial (‘ducation, and iuxohes an 
element of dexiousness. It is this ck'lineation of the' jiropagandist in tc'rms 
of motixes which alic'uatcs the social psychologist, who profc'ssionally 
avoids \vher(*x<*r possilde thc‘ consideration of motixes. Motixes arc' diffi¬ 
cult to designate and record, can be rcportc'd only indirectly, since th(*y 
are subjectixe states, and the discussion of motixc's usually inx’olxc's c'x al- 
uation. Yet a motive of dexions manijRilalion and of its ('xaluation is 
inx'olved in what most social scic'ntists and the* common man haxa' ck'sig- 
nated propaganda. Teiemies charactc'ri/c'd projiaganda as “the' agitation 
of }niblic opinion on a lar^U' scale for the* ])urj)os(* of sprc'ading an idea 
without regard to its tiuth or accuracy.”' To the common man, propa- 

1 R, K. Merton, Social Theory ami Social Structure, Free' ss, (ili'iuoe, 111., 1919, 
p. 265. 

- F. Tunnies, Kritik cler Offentlirhen Afeinuufi, H('rlin, 1922, p. 79. 
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gancla implies devious manipulation in which he is not left free to “draw 
his own conclusions” and is the object of systematic, deliberate manipu¬ 
lation. What are geiuaally called the propaganda campaigns of special- 
interest groui)s and of governments characteristically include much gen¬ 
eral ])ublicity as well as propaganda in this narrower sense. 

Th(‘ proc*c‘ss of propaganda is inevitable in mock'rn scjciety. Indignant 
discussion of propaganda as a “social evil” or “menace” and the advocacy 
of programs to eliminate' propaganda are futile. Propaganda is h('re to 
stay. That a great dc'al of propaganda has been dirc'ctc'd toward ends that 
are harmful to the largtT sf)ci('ty or to spec'ial groups is obvious. Such 
pro])aganda cannot 1 k' entin'lv eliminated from tlic' presc’iit order, ('\c(' 2 )t 
through a monopolistic c^ontrol by govc'rnments of all the channels of 
communication. This substitutes offic‘ial j)()litieal propaganda for all other 
special pk'adings, as has occurrc'd in the authoritarian states. But under 
ch'niocracv’ the chann(‘ls f)f coinmunication must be kept open. IIowcwtT, 
tlu're are many limitations n])on the ac*tivih of contt‘m])orary propa¬ 
gandists uiuh'r relatively fn'e discussion. 

The ])ropagandist mav’ Ix' e\])os(‘d, and a long-drawn-out and e\p(‘nsive 
campaign may prove' a boomerang if a large' public is incensed as a rc'sult 
e)f the’ e'xj^osurc'. Tlu' utilitie's e'am])aigns and the free-enterprise campaign 
breaight abe)ut such n'pe'rcussions. The'ii. te)e), a propaganda C'ampaign may 
create oppe)sitie)n and arouse' a couuterpropaganda mewement. If the 
ceamte'rpropaganela mo\'e'ni(’ut ta]')s \N'ides])reael pe)pular pn'judices, the 
propagandist canne)t be' snc’C'e'ssful, ('ven if he' has access to large financial 
subsielies. The' propagandist is alse) hainiKTcd b\’ regulations set up within 
the V’arie)us me'ans e)f ee)munmicatie)n. (x'rtain legal re'strictiems may be seT 
u]) (‘nfe)rcing ])ublicitN' of the' source's of material disse'ininated in news- 
l^apers, me)tie)n picture's, radio and e)ther channels of ce)mmunication. 
Evasion would probably be e*as), and the' le'gal rc'strietions w'ould need 
to be ('are'lully worded te) ave)id inte'rle're'uce with freedom e)f expression, 
but senne re'gulatioii is possible*. Furthe'r. as we have noted, the propa¬ 
gandist is always limited by the existing po]:)ular belic'fs and prejudices. 
The b('st organized spe'c ial ]deading ma\- shatter on a prejudice In ad¬ 
dition, the propagandist may be thwarte'd by i)opiilar stupidity, lack of 
interest or apathy. Mc’utal sluggishness ma\ prove* a defense against rapid 
rnodific'ation of opinions at tbc' behest of a special pleader. Again, the 
])oint is often made' that the common man is at a disadvantage bt'cause 
propaganda costs moiu'V' and spt'cial inte'rests hav (' the* larger war chest. 
This is sonu'times true, but it must not be forgotten that the general public 
has political defenders w^ho delight in tilting a lance at spc'cial interests. 
The geiK'ral public is not dc'fenseless before an organized interest. And 
finally, the general public may be protected in part by an increased knowl¬ 
edge of the propaganda process. Main believe that if the common man 
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can achieve enough insight into the propaganda process, he can thwart 
the special pleader who is advocating causes not in the general inten^st. 
General publics can also hainp(‘r the propagandists if they can sclec*t 
champions of the larger interests who will organize counterpropaganda. 
The propagandist is himself ruled and limited by his social milieu, and a 
part of that en\ ironment is the alertness, intt'lligence and critic al ability 
of the publics with which he operatc’S. Although propaganda is pcTvasi\'e 
and will be persistent, it nc'cd not be fatal to intelligent popular decisions. 

How may a public bc' c'ducated to clc'tc'ct and rc'sist propaganda? 1 
belicwe that the answer lies in the' cultivation of general awarcaic’ss of the* 
propaganda proc'css, the dc‘\ elopmcnt of intelligent suspicion as to sonrc'cs 
of information, and not in the pr()\ iding of specific methods for ])ropa- 
ganda analysis. 

If the mc'thods and tc'clmicjiic's of propaganda are not alwa\s new, as 
of course thew cannot be, since the* gentaal princ‘i]dt\s arc not infinitely 
variable, they must be at least innovations in applicaition. In a complex 
c'ulturc*, the essence* of propaganda is attcaition-achiex ing \arict\’. In tlie 
case of the sinipk'r ]H'oplc‘s, tlu' (’ommiinists have lound the' rept'tition of 
simple idc'as most ('ffc'clivc'. But this «ii)pli('s to untntorc'd ])t'opl(\s, half- 
crazed bv' malnutrition, po\<'rty, frustration and hat(\ In th(' propaganda 
of interc'st-groups in the rnitc'd Stab's, thc' nu'ans and rni'thods arc as 
varied as the ingennitv of complex practitioiu'rs of public'itv arts C'an 
devise. In this situation, it is not possible', by formulating a few simple' 
principles and rules, to impk'mc'ut llu' ])ro])agaiide(' to re'sist tlu' jU'opa- 
gandist. In any case', pro]:)aganda is not a ch'vilish pnxM'ss that c'an be 
exorcised by a magic formula, hk'om 1936 to 1912, the' Institute' fe)r Propa¬ 
ganda Analysis, whose' publications were* vvick'ly distributc'd in high 
schools, enunc iated such a fe>rinula. The* Institute* taught that the* kne)wl- 
edge and rece)gnition of sc've'ii ckwic’es \ve)uld enable the* instnic'te'd 
student to detect and rcjc’ct propaganda. They wc're: 

1. Name calling—ajij)l>'ing a label generallv dislikc'd. 

2. Glittering ge'iieralitv aj)plving a teiin ge'iie'rally consiek'ie'el as “goexl.” 

3. Transfe*r—using sv7nbe)ls nf ge'ue'rally re'V’e-red authexilv. 

4. Testimonial-using (*nclorsem('nts bv people* with pu'stige*. 

5. Plain folks—e*mpfiasi/ing that an individual .share's group nie*nib('rship with 
the audience*, is just a common man. 

6. Card st.ickirig—sele'cting facts and falseheKJcls to line up an argument that 
is comple*t(‘ly couvaiK-ing. 

7. Band wagon—emi^hasi/ing the' tlx'ine ol universal e*ncle)rse*ment. ^ 

Aimeel with thesci labc’ls, the informc'cl stude*nt could detect the* ])re)due‘t.s 
of the astute propagandist, attacli the labels to the* appropriate phrase's 

3 The descriptive* phrases are* taken from F., L. Hartley and Hiith K, Hartky, Funda¬ 
mentals' of Social Psycholo^t), Alfie-d A. Knopf, Inc,, New York, 1952, p. 85. 
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and tlu'ii reject the entire a^^peal as effectless on one cultivated, educated 
student sleuth.^ 

Tlie Institute’s labeling procedure rigidly cliannels analysis and is much 
too limited a d(*vic(' to survey properly the vast t(Train b('tw('en the 
chaimels. MoreoNC'r, lorms of appeal and tlie assessment o{ motives of 
the j^ropagandist an* not ('\amined ad(‘quately. Th(' Institute* emphasizes 
the essentially (‘motional nature* e)f pre)])aganda appc'als and castigates 
(‘me)tie)nal appeals, lb it, as we* have* ne)te‘el in enir earlie*r diseussie)ns, emio- 
tiemal appe*als in ceanmunicatiem are* iiie*vitable and, inde*ed, fre*epiently 
desirable. The eiue‘stie)n is which e*me)tie)ns, henv use'd and te) what ends. 

The* Institute’s ])roee*ehir(\s are* ne)t all futile*. To eelueate people to 
scrutinize closely the* c“e)ntent ed state*me*nts, to attempt te) ascertain e*\act 
me*aning, to se*arc“h ie)r ambiguitie*s, te) be* suspicious e)f seime t\])e*s e)f 
eme)tie)nal a])pe*als, all tlu'se* pre)\iele useful e‘elueatie)n. But the* j^articular 
])ropiiganda utterance's shoulel ne)t be wre*nched fie)m their context, breiken 
into small units, anel the*n picke'el u]) in a large meshed bag from which 
most significant ite*ms escape. 


BTSSIAN PROPACAXOA THKOBV AND METHOD 

The)ugh the* ja*oj)aganelas e)f private* sp(*e‘ial-interest groups we*re most 
cxtensive'lv discusse d in the Unite'd Statexs fre)m 1920 te) 1910, the x^ropa- 
gandas e)i governine'uts have* e*ngagcel the popular attentiein since that 
time, e'sj^e'C'ially the* propaganelas e)i Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 

Since 1945 the most ])e*rvasive anel ce)mple*te ge)V'e*rnmental pre)paganda 
anel cense)rship is te) be* lounel in Russia and its sat(*llite*s. PA)r governme*nts, 
ce*nse)rship is the* coneomitant e)f pre)paganda. In the elemoc raeies, ev en 
in waitime, e'xte'iisive* legal re*strictie)ns on ce'nse)rship are retaine*d. Indexed, 
e*e*nse)rship is ruefully vie'vvcel by most as a te'inporary e\x)('dient made 
ncce*ssary by the* dange*rs of war. In authe)ritarian idee:)logie*s, eense)rship, 
as we'll as x')re)x)aganda, is not an e\]K*eIient to be discarded in time, but a 
]K*rmane*nt pre)c*e*ss e)f ]^ovve*r for e e)ntroI e)f the masse's bv a xM)litical elite. 
The cense)!* (]e*le*te*s, while the ]')re)pagandist more than fills the gajos. 

Russian ce'nsorship and projiaganela, if it deK*s not droj*) an iron curtain 
be'tw^e’cn itse*lf and the* re'inainder of the vvmrld, at least imx*)oses c'xtrc'mely 
substantial e)bstacles which x')erve*rt anel distort such communication as 
does occur. Thus, a be)e)k entitle'd The Sorici linage of the United States 

Perhaps the o('st exj^osition of the Institute’s position coiilcl h(' found in A. M. Le‘e 
and K. B. Ta'e, The Fine Art of Vropop,an(l(i, Ilanourt, Br.iee and Company, Ne*\\ York, 
1939. Professor l.ee v\as Diieefor of tlie Institute for a tinu'. In in> opinion, the student 
would h(* inueh he'tter pu'pari'd to understand the propaganda process and detect 
spi'cific projxiuandas, if lie had read a geiu'ral hook on the* suhiec't, sucli a.s A. M. Lt'c, 
Ilow to Understand Propafionda, Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1952, than by 
studying all the leixirts that the Institute cser published. 
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is properly subtitled A Study in Distortion, The considerable outward 
flow of propaganda from Russia to the rest of the world is composed of 
opportimistieall)' selected materials that are intcaidcd to confuse, disrupt 
and, ultimately, to disintegrate the enemy.*' 

Moreover, the great bulk of such propaganda is disseminated according 
to the ‘oral agitation'" policy of Russia, by convinced Communists, of 
whatever nationality, who mmornionger as amateur and personal propa¬ 
ganda agents, in contrast to the institutional agents of the democracies, 
such as radio's Voice of America. Many populations of tin* world offer 
a more fertile field for the personal oral agitator than for the mass m(*dia. 

From 1917 until after the' purges of the mid-thirties, when th(' control 
of the Russian people by the Communist leaders became firm, the prin¬ 
cipal propaganda effort of Russia had been directed by the masters of 
the Kremlin at the Russian ]K'ople themselves. After the mid-thirties, more 
secure at home, the Communist Part)- increasingly directed propaganda 
efforts abroad. Political propaganda propt'rly begins at home and tlu' bulk 
of Soviet propaganda is dirc'cted at Russian and satc.'llite ])ul)]ics. I'hc 
amount of Communist propaganda was estimated as $1,5()(),0()(),()0() for 
the year 1951, of which $84(),()(K),()()0 w'as ('xpended by Russia.*' Wdien 
Lenin said that the Soviet regime must rest on a propc r balance of coer¬ 
cion and persuasion, the* gospel statement for the importance of per¬ 
suasive propaganda had been enunciated. In the early pc'riod after the 
Russian revolution, a diverse pc'ople, um*ciiiipi)ed witli mass-media de- 
\'ices, had to be welded together b\' the oral agitator; and from this 
experience there emerged the organized tc'chniques of p(*rson-lo-pe'rson 


‘'’A social soienc-e literature about Soviet Russian orj^anizatioii, methods and psy¬ 
chology' is developing in the 1950’s. The voliiininous writings Irom ]93() to 1950 were 
largely conccTned with the Russian exixTiment, the revolutionary socialist slate, tlie 
possible pattern of toiiiorrovv, and the like, Tlie nioie rf'cejit and realistic analysis is 
devoted to the* dissection of the strategy and tac tics of Russia, the monolithic fighting 
machine. Among these hooks are; 

G. A. Almond, The Appeals of Communism, Princeton University Pr(‘ss, Princeton, 
N.J., 1954. 

F. C. Rarghoorn, The Soviet Image of the United States, Ilarcouit, Rrace and Caan- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1950. 

R. A. Bauer, The New Man in Soviet Psychology, Harvard University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1952. 

M. Fainsod, Ilow Russia Ls Ruled, Harvard University Press, Cambridge', Mass., 1953. 

S. King-Hall, The Communist Conspiracy, Constable & Co. Ltd., London, 1953. 

A. Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950. 

N. Leites, The Operational Code of the Politburo, McGraw-Hill Book Company’, Inc., 
New York, 1951. 

P. Sc'lznick, The Organizational Weapon, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1952. 


® A. Lcv'iero, New York Times, Dec. 11, 1951. 
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pcTsiuision so widely and, often, successfully used by Russia at home 
and abroad. TIk' Coininforin, or Communist Information Bureau, directs 
propaganda eflorls outside Russia. In contrast, the Western nations have 
had iKMlluT the techni(|ue‘s, the fk‘ld personnel, the opportunity nor the 
d(‘sperat(' drive" to eoTivince ali("n populations one person at a time. The 
big guns of radio, press and economic programs have spoken for the 
United States, but olten have not been heard. Of course, Russia has 
controlled and use'd the* mass media also, lor propaganda purposes at 
liome and abroad, })ut has done so on top of the* vast substructure of 
oral propaganda. In Russia tlu' administration of the molding and mo¬ 
bilizing of public o])inion by propaganda, as well as other aspc'cts of 
pcTSuasion, is carried on by the Dej^artmeait of Propaganda and Agita¬ 
tion, the g(*nerall\ labeled Agitprop organization. The' head of this de¬ 
partment ranks high in importance in the Sovic't hierarchy, administering 
an organization which has the central responsibility lor manipulating 
public opinion. Ha\ing rccci\(‘d the basic policy decisions of the Polit¬ 
buro, the d(‘]xirtm(‘nt ch'tcTinines the genc^ral line and the specific tactics 
of opinion formulation. Tlu'n* is no area of intellectual a('ti\ity. no com¬ 
munication which might influence public opinion, which is fr('e from the 
scrutiny and control of this d(‘])artment. 

The ultimate’ lest of Senie't, as of other political propaganda, will be 
dete'riniiK'd by the' vicissitude’s of the Russian Communist political system 
in winning and retaining j^ojnilar fa\or In ])roviding the (‘ssential wants 
of niass(‘s of peoj)l(’. The'se are not infinitely malleable by n'ords. In the 
nu’antiiiK', owing ('specially to tlu’ tactics of oral agitation and pn^pa- 
ganda, So\'i("t Russian propaganda is far from iindfc’ctive among the 
pro]:)(‘rtyless, resc'utfid, politically unenfranchised, frustrated, mentally 
und('V(‘loped massc’s of mankind. 

Tlu' clevern(\ss and skill of the So^i(’t propagandist are vastly over- 
ratc'd by tlu’ common man of Britain or Anu’rica. To a lesser deygree, the 
(‘ffectiveness of Russian propaganda has been (werstated, as many coii- 
(pu'sts have" been too largely ascribed to propaganda and psychological 
warfare, when the\ an’ primarily the product of situation, of force and 
tc’rror, of organization and the sc’izure of power. “If th(" communists have 
disc’overc’d any tiling lu'w, it is not the power of the word, but the power 
of a dedicatc’d, diseipliiu’d, ruthless combat party. We risk dangerous 
misunderstanding if we try to interpret this kind of operation in terms 
of our own most eommonly hc’ld folklore about p.sychologieal warfare.” ^ 
It is more likc’b’ the propagandist spawned b\’ a Madison Avc'iiue adver¬ 
tising agency who ox erstates the importance of word appeals alone. None- 
tiu’less, the Russian propagandists have almost monopolized certain 


'Wilbur Schramm, impublishcd pape^r on “So\iet rsycholo^ical Warfare..*' 
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simple key words which label dominant values in human wants. For 
example, they ha\’e urgently x^^oniidgated the ‘peace’' caini^aigns. The 
harried, worn, harassed masses of (he world yearn for peace. So (Com¬ 
munist prox)aganda has stressed the slogans and symbol of peace (the 
peace dove) during the 195()’s. There has been an attempt to x^resent 
Russia and its satellites as x^rimarily concerned with x^cace. China has 
also taken up the theme. Volunteer peaceful armies of x^^'ace-loviiig 
p('Ox)les perx'»t'trate x^^'aceful annihilation on the surrounded wannonger- 
ing French in Indo-China and arm huge armies against tlu’ noii-pc'ace- 
loving warmongering Americans! In early 1950, it was said, in the classic 
upside-down language of communism: “The Chint*se x^eox^le unanimously 
siix)i)ort the x^'ace polic\’ of their go\ ernment. Tlu*)’ are read\' to stand 
together to fight for the return of Formosa to the motherland.” 

After conferences in Stockholm and Warsaw, comx)h‘tely stagt*-man- 
aged by Russia, a World Peace Council was set up and held its first 
congress in Berlin in F('bniary, 1951. An enormous j)rox)agaiida in the 
ensuing years demanded international le gislation against international 
propaganda. All xoeace-loving xx'OX^U\s should surrender all tlu‘ir id(‘ologi- 
cal and physical weapons, desist from psvchological or ph\si(‘al pri*para- 
tion for w^ar, and, as an evidence* of good will, should surrendt'r to a force 
that had swept ov(t a dozen nations in which untold numbc'rs of human 
beings then found themselves looking into tlu‘ (*nd of a rifk* barr(‘], just 
before an ardent, peace-loving man on the other end pulled tlu* trigger. 
Absurd ax^peal? Not at all, in a world in which there is much pacifist 
sentiment and much more that can be cultivated. 

The motiv'ating x^olicy of CJornmnnist Russia cannot be disct*rned by 
first examining the materials of the propaganda camx^aigns. Attempting 
to work back frcmi these oft<*n aj')parently contradictory items, one would 
frequently conclude, in the words of Sir Winston Churchill, that one* is 
dealing with “a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma.” For the 
Party leadershix") is not concerned with consistency in its statements, 
especially in the e\portc*d propaganda claims. But the Russian (’omrnimist 
Party is vitally concerned with cU*ar doc'trine and ideological consistency. 
To Western minds, unimpressed w'ith the cogc’iicy and consistei»cy of that 
doctrinal pattern, the varying doctrinal intc'rprc'tations may appc*ar as 
tactics, wherc'upon the British or American n(*wspaper reader attempts to 
interpret what is back of the x^rox)aganda statements. He is imm<*diat<*ly 
confused, fc^r you cannot understand ihissian propaganda if it is in(*n‘Iy 
examined to see whether it is consi.stent, truthful or sensible. To analyze 
thus is to work backwards. A proi)aganda output that ascribtjs a Repub¬ 
lican victory to the div(‘rsionary tactics of Marilyn Monroe, that claims 
food package's froui the* United States to Fast Cunmany contained j)olio 

Time, Jan. 9, 1956. 
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genns, that states that floods in Holland “testify to the criminal indiffer¬ 
ence of the Marshallized governments of Western Europe toward civil 
works of iniblic utility/’ and that declares that a dog in New York in¬ 
herited 75 million dollars, r(‘(}uirt's some unifying concepts. Such stories 
mak(‘ sense only when they can be made to fit into an ideological pattern 
fairly consistently maintained among the Russian, Chinese and satellite 
populations. The stories are not clever nor complex, but work, to some 
d(‘gree, among uninformed iiidoctrinat(‘d masses who have been taught 
that th(*re is no limit to the inhuman cnu'lty and chicanery ol capitalist 
ruling class(\s. 

Throughout the world (jf industrial society, there are perennial tensions 
between worker and industrialist or manager that can be (‘xploited by 
emotional apj^eals. Where* conditions are most favorable to the worker, as 
in tlu* United States and Britain, this app(*al has little success. In the rigid 
orcU'rs of Italy and France*, it has been v'ery successful. Among the agri¬ 
cultural workers of the* ()rie‘nt, the ewploitation of hatred of landowners 
has been rt'lative’K’ e'asy. “Bedly” Communist victories require little cleveir- 
ness and little* formal, consistc'iit ide‘e)logy. Simple e'lnotional appeals will 
se‘r\e. The propaganda e*annot be unde*rstood if it is meredy examinexl to 
se‘e wlu'theT it is ce)nsiste*nt or truthful e)r semsible. 

As was freepiently true e)f Nazi propaganda, a flood of items, mutually 
inc’onsislent, may be poured on the world enitside the Sewiet orbit. The 
inte'iit is iie)t the* conversion of the e*nc*mv', but the creation of confusion,- 
a condition under which authenitarian aeiministrations believe they can 
survive be*tter than the d(*iiiocracie*s. “Their main purpose is to confuse 
the* majority with coiitradiete)ry stories that will be repeated here and 
the*n* until pe‘ople do ne)t know whe*re the truth is. They aim to start lies 
that will discourage those wlu) he)]')e* for a free world, that will poison the 
trust be*tw('e*n friendly nations, and stir up hatred be'tween races and 
classes.” ^ The aim is te) se)vv discord anel disse*nsion, to induce argument 
and tension, while at the* same time* presenting the Soviet Union as mono¬ 
lithic and impregnable to ieleas, as well as to force. 

Along with a flooel e)f p(*riphcral items, there are the central themes, 
such as the peace campaigns, the germ warfare charges, and the “hate 
Am(*rica” program. After the vvw, the Russians appar(*ntly hoped, for a 
time*, that the United States would leave Europe and revert to isola¬ 
tionism. For some years, Gr(*at Britain was castigated as the chief enemy 
of communism and the Soviet Union. But with the Marshall Plan and 
NATO, it appeared that the* United States would be the new leader of 
the Wc'stern world. From 1948 onward the United States has been at¬ 
tacked as the archenemy of Russia, and successive hate campaigns have 
b(*(*n organiz(*d. However, the organization is not just that of a piiblicitv^ 
Confuse and Control, U.S. Department of State Publication 4107, p. 5. 
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bureau sending out stories. Once the policy line was determined, the 6 
million Communist Party members in Kussia and the Communists else¬ 
where in the world took up the theme of “hate America’' for persistent, 
insistent and perennial oral agitation. The basic strength of Communist 
propaganda exists in this organizational structure of the Party. 

Communist theory in Russia demands that the control of the media of 
communication and of the propaganda and agitation must be concen¬ 
trated ill the Party. And so it is. The Central CJominittee cr(»at(‘d the 
Department of Propaganda and Agitation, tlu* popularly designated Agit- 
])r()p. There is a Sc'ctor (Sektor) on Vgitation which provides the few 
central appeals to the masses, and a Sector on IVojiaganda which is re¬ 
sponsible for the indoctrination of Party members and the sjiecial groups 
of the intelligentsia who recpiire more diversiHcal appeals than the massc's. 
The department tak('s the basic polic}' decisions of the Politburo and d(*- 
cides tht' course of action in all matters affecting Sovii't public opinion at 
all kwels. It is also the c'lii('i agenc\' responsible for transmitting mass 
attitudes to tin* leadcTs, though the secret police also prepare reports on 
the state of mass thinking. 

D(\s]iite the range of its rcsponsiI)iIities, however, the deiiarlnamt is not 
primarily an opt'ialion.il agency. Jt does not do any major publishing; it does 
not operate the Soviet radio or make films. It is devoted to setting policy and 
to securing the (‘xecution of that policy h> lh(' jiarty, gov(Tnment, and public 
organizations which ac'tuall) operate the iiK'dia ol eomnmnication. Its function, 
of the broadest scope, is exercised at the national lc\el, yet its impact is felt at 
the lowe'St rt*aelics and in the smallest matters.** 

A third unit, the Sc’ctor for Cultural Enlightenment, super\iscs the 
activities of village reading hnts, libraries, rnnseuins and related institu¬ 
tions. There are subsections on iJie central press, on the regional press, 
another on the local press, on motion pictiir(\s, on radio, a science sector, 
a school sector, and a sector on art which guides writers, dramatists, 
musicians and other creative workers. Such is the organization control 
in Russia and its satellites. 

Soviet propaganda is carried on throughout all communications. It is 
totalitarian, vigfirous and ruthless. Russian authors were instructed in 1954 
that the mortal sins of deviation from the ideological purity of socialist 
realism were naturalism, art for arts sake, objectivism, cosmopolitanism, 
nihilism, sociologism, primitivism, conflictlessncss, idealcssness, deca¬ 
dence, philisptinism, formalism and bourgeois nationalism.’® Whereupon 

»Inkelcs, op. cif., p. 31, The information contained in the preceding paragraph is 
drawn from chap. 3. 

Reported by Tom Whitney from Moscow, Dec. 25, 1954, for Associated Prc.ss. 
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all literature and the popular arts reflect Communist ideology. Social 
science, cultivating objectivity as a basic value, does not exist Name call¬ 
ing permeates supposedly serious communication, such as encyclopedias 
and philosophy. For example, the SovAct Encyclopaedia describes the 
American Federation of Labor as: “An American trade union organiza¬ 
tion, uniting j)rimarily the trade union aristocracy and headed by a bought 
cliciue of reactionary leaders, the agents of imperialism in the labor move¬ 
ment in the United States.” And, of abstract art, the Encyclopaedia notes, 
“One of the reflections of the reactionary ideology of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, primarily the Americans, directed against realistic and demo¬ 
cratic traditions in art.” ’ ^ Elsewhere, in the Short Philosophical Diction- 
ary, semantic philosophy is defined as, “A fashionable siibj(‘ctive-idealist 
movement in bourgeois philosophy which has been particularly widely 
spread in the U.S.A. in recent years by reactionary ideologists. It is a 
characteristic form of decadent philosophy in the age of imperialism.” 

Outside the Soviet Union, after 1947, the Cominform organization of 
Russia and its satellites systematized and coordinated Communist radio 
and press propaganda. Using Russian propaganda and agitation tech¬ 
niques, and under predominant Russian control, this organization directed 
the political attack outside the Communist world. 

But above all, at home and abroad, Russian propaganda must be under¬ 
stood, not as the clever emanations from a national publicity bureau, but 
as an integral part of a forceful combat organization. The propaganda 
materials are built upon basic policy and theory, aimed at specific ob¬ 
jectives, and intended to achieve power victories over less integrated 
enemies. 

Such propaganda is a struggle for the mind of man, from the Soviet point of 
view, only in the sense that it is a struggle for the material means by which the 
minds of the masses are believed to be moldc'd. Hence the purpose of Russian 
propaganda is not peaceful persuasion of the majority of the people in a given 
country as a prelude to the taking of power. Rather, the task is coneeived as 
that of a minority that must remain an ideological minority until it succeeds in 
aceumulating the material means of obtaining consensus.’- 

The determination, the will and the power to organize, to persuade and 
impose systems other than communism upon those numerous govern¬ 
ments and peoples wavering toward communism, is the best antidote. 
Anticommunism is inadequate. But which systems, how imposed? The 
existing political or economic order of the United States or Britain should 
not be posed as the single alternative to communism, for they are in- 

From New York Times, Aug. 5, 1951. 

’2 JI. D. I..assw(dl, *‘Thc Strategy of So\iet Propaganda,” Proceedings Acad. Pol. 
Sci.y 24; 2: 77, January, 1951. 
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applicable in many crucial nations in ferinent. A flexible pattern of (li\ (Tse 
programs is the only practicable strategy of the noncommunist world. 


PUBLICITY PROBLEMS OF THE UNITED STATES 

In contrast to the central themes stemming from the ideological system 
of communism, the United States has experienced diversity in its cnltun\ 
multiplicity in its ideas, considerable free I'nterprise in special pleading, 
and is, in essence, a pluralist society, an open rather than a clos('d socit't)'. 
This, too, is the culture-background experienct' of those who determine 
policy for the United States propaganda program. It is difficult for a 
person wdth no real training in a monopolistic ideological s\'stein to un¬ 
derstand the Communist religion. Perhaps tlu' propaganda agents of a 
rich, democratic nation wwc not the most eflicient or realistic j^olicy 
makers to determine the content of propaganda appeals to hv made to 
hungry, jealous and venomous millions living near or below^ subsistence' 
levels in the ten years after 1945. 

Moreover, there are ardent and ]K)W’('rfu! interest-groups w ithin tlie 
United States w'ho would object, and have objc'cted, to the use of realistic 
appeals (such as the promise of economic rc'forms and other change's) 
being made to tlu' pc*o})les of foreign areas in rc'volntionary mood. So it 
w^as difficult and often impossible for tlu' American propagandist to be 
realistic in his appeals. 

Ardent anticommunist agents to serve as agitators in tiu' caucial arc'as 
w^(»re scarce. The role of emotion and hate as a basis for I'fh'ctive r)ral 
proi^aganda can hardly be ovwstatc'd. Caimmunism has had large numbcTs 
of emthusiasts, concc'utratecl and intense. Soviet pro})aganda is an expres¬ 
sion of ruthless will to dc'fc'at the oppoiicaits. How’ can the members of a 
rich culture, concerned with personal livc's, ('xpc'iiditnres, advc'iiturc's, 
consumption, amours and the* like, achic've such h'vc'ls of intc'iisitv ? Ih're 
is a problem. The peoples and leaders of tlu* West an* rc*luctant to b(‘- 
lieve and admit that they are engaged in a life-and-death struggh*. Th(*re 
is always the reservation that perhaps the en(*my will abate his ruthh'ss 
drive, relax, and cultivate more diverse* value's. It may be tliouglit that 
perhaps nothing should be done to make this hoped-for ultimate trans¬ 
formation of the Soviet regime less likely. Such thoughts do not bring 
the anticommunist propagandi.sts to furious and unending battle*. The 
forces of anticommunism in lu'adlong e*ffort, matc'rial and psyc'hological, 
w'ould be something quite different from the measure'd oppositie)n of the 
decade after 1945. 

The kaleidoscopic changes in the* organization afid the* program of the 
United States information services during the dc'cade* after 1945 wu'ie 
due to a lack of consistent national policy in international affairs; the 
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suspicion of psychological warriors, expressed frecpiently by Congress; 
the rapid organizational change's of agencies, caught in a crossfire be¬ 
tween the attacks of their enemies at home and those abroad; and the 
propaganda failures which led to employment of new personnel and 
changed organization. 

To some extent, the information service's are e'ngaged in psychological 
warfare', which is a more inclusive proce'ss than the s])ecial pleading 
of pie)paganda. “Psyc'hedogical warfare' comprises the use of propa¬ 
ganda against an e'lie'iny, te)ge'ther with such otlier opeTational measures 
e)f a military, e'cemomic, or peditical nature as may be reejnireel to snp- 
plc'inent propaganda.'’ Bui, in a broade'r se*nse, psychological warfare 
includes all ps\’chologic*al attacks on the military or civilian ranks of the 
e'lu’in)'. Incluele'el, in addition to propaganda, are all aspects of the war 
of lu'rve's, the strate'gy of terror, anel, indeed, any psychole)gical devices 
expecteel to ek'bilitate the* emeany and provide advantage to the user. 
rre)paganela, the'refore, is but one aspeet of the' broaeler attack of psy- 
chologieal warfare*. 

\^arioiis ageneies of the Unite'd States goNe'rninent e'ngaged in propa¬ 
ganda ac'tivities in llie decade' after 1945, though none were de’vote'd to 
unremitting, dedicated ps>chole)gical attack on the national enemies.’* 
Idle' Office of International Infenniation (Oil ), under the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary e)f State' for Public Affairs, directeel extensive' propaganda activities 
lor some )'ears through its divisions em press, on me)tion pictures and on 
radie) and tele\'ision. In 1951 the' Internatiemal Information Administra¬ 
tion (IJA) was organize'd within the' State Dc'partmemt as a se'parate 
agency with a Director responsible to the Secre'tary e)f State. This or¬ 
ganization had gre'ate'i* funds and facilitie's at its disposal than the Oil. 
The* IIA, having greater fre*e'dom e)f ope'ration, e'lilarge'd and expande'd 
the information pre)gram. The* best-known eli\’ision of the IIA is the 
\'oice' of America in the Internatiemal Broadcasting Di\'isif:)n. By 1952 
the \T)A was operating 38 short-wave transmitters in the* United States 
and about 50 statiems in Eure)pe', Asia and South America. It was broad¬ 
casting 70 programs in 48 languages each day. The'se* broadcasts of news, 
fc'ature's and music we’re sent out by professie)nals, by the* regular staff of 
VOA, and by thousands of citizens of the Ihiitc'd States and foreign 
countries whe) broadcast in their native languages to their e)riginal home- 

P. M. LincbargtT, Ps'ijcJwlogical Warfare, Combat F'orces Press, Washington, 
D.C., 1948, p. 40. 

Prnokings Institution rejiort by Cbarb's A. Tlionison, entitled Overseas 
Information Service of the Vnited States Cw)rrni?ne'?i/, e(mtains an excellent report on 
tlie problems and achie\ (‘inents of tbe postwar information agencies np to 1948. The 
Council on Fon'ign Ib'lations rc‘portc*d on Pnb/iV Opinion and Foreif^n Policy in 1949, 
and again, in 1950, Harper is Hrotbers, New York, pnbli.sbed tor this organization 
Fredc'rick S. Dunn's War and the Minds of Men, 
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lands behind the iron curtain.^^ Congressional inquiries and criticism 
of VO A programs ha\e resulted in a very checkered career for this basic 
propaganda agency. Except for straight news broadcasts, almost all other 
conU'nt of \^OA programs involved this agency in chronic controversy 
with Congress, \'arioiis administrative agencies and many private in¬ 
terest-groups. The export of st'veral hundred films in thirty languages is 
another information activity of the State Department. Tlie Press division 
sends out scores of thousands of news items and pictiuws, pamphlets and 
periodicals each year. Publicity was also involved in educational exchange 
programs, librarx* and institute programs, the Marshall Plan program 
and other activities. The .specific organizations need not be describt'd 
here, since they have changed so rapidly and will probably be rt'organ- 
ized again and again amidst the conflicting policies of changing govern- 
incTit. But in the decade aftcT 1945, from a third to a half of the per¬ 
sonnel of the Department of State were engaged in what might be 
called publicity and propaganda activities. 

Outside the government, tlu're were various j)ri\'ate organizations en¬ 
gaging in international information programs, of which th(' Crusade for 
Freedom, with its Radio Free Europe and its propaganda balloons, re¬ 
ceived the most publicity. Moreover, peoples abroad learned much from 
the* commercial iioiigo\ ernmental distribution abroad of motion pictures, 
books, periodicals, press agc'ucv dispatches and other mass media. Of 
course, the i^artial impressions of American life and culture did not add 
up to a balanced and accurate r(‘presenlation of life in the United States. 

In this postwar decade, the results of the governmental and the private 
propaganda efforts of the Ihiited States were generally disappointing. 
It was said that the United States was the home of high-powered adver- 
ti.sing and that from long experience in .skillful commercial advertising 
its propaganda ('fforts sliould flourish, '^'et its salesmen were gen(*rally 
ineffective in countering Communi.st propaganda and winning popular 
allegiance in the world’s critical centers of unrest. The failurc‘s sliould 
not have been surprising. Iinx^Iacable psychological warfare could not be 
adec^uately countered by publicity techni(|ues. A rampant ideology could 
not be canceled by somewhat opportunistically composed fragments of 
special pleading. A Communist projiagauda, g(*ared to a Russian national 
political administration and theory, could not be effectively frustrated 
by a propaganda which could not depend on consist(*ntly maintained 
policy. Due to a number of fallacies in propaganda strategy and to a 

In 1952 the VOA had been expanded a little. In 1051 the VOA was broadcasting 
57 hours a week by short wa\ e to Western Enroix*, the BBC 178 hours and USSH 
180 hours; 15 hours to the N<*ar and Middle East and .South Asia, compared to 79 by 
the BBC and 92 by USSR; and 45 hours to the iron curtain countries, in coinpitrison 
to the 57 hours by the BBC and 75 by the USSR, souhck: U.S. Department of State 
Report. 
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mirnbor of political and economic conditions in the critical areas of the 
world in which communism and the free world strove for victory, the 
achievements of the United States in international political propaganda 
were rather disappointing. 

These gc‘neralizations ai)plied, esxx‘eiaJly, to the propaganda approach 
to the undt'veloped ]:)c*oples of the world, the t(‘eming masses of the 
Orient, of Asia and Indonesia, of parts of South America and Africa. In 
the eas(‘s of tlie saU'Ilitt* peoples, it was tlu' Russian iiropagandists who 
w(Ti* fre(|ijently disadvantaged, and among the propaganda weary and 
resistant West iMiropeans, both Russia and the United States were likely 
to be less well reeeiv(*d than the more cautious British. 

It was a fallacy to belic've that commercial advc'rtiscrs had adc'quate 
skill to dev('lop the' strategy of eflective international propaganda. In¬ 
deed, th(‘ir skills had b<'(*n somewhat less than brilliantly effective in con¬ 
ducting campaigns to influence basic attitudes in the United States, as in 
th(' “fre('-('nt(‘rprise” campaign. Tcchniqiu's, at best, were of secondary 
importance. Pro])agandi/ing an idea was not the same as advertising a 
commodit)'. With the c*xc(q)tion of a few statesmen of publicity to be 
found among tlu' public-relations counselors, those skilled in commercial 
adv(*rtising should have bc‘en us('d as functionaries in the realm of tactics 
and then candully supt‘r\ised by th(‘ j^olicy makers of strategy. The 
latter an* mon* often to be found among social scientists of much broader 
training and knowl(‘dge in the analysis of cultural diversitie's than is 
charac'teristically found among achertisers. Such strategists would not 
attcunpt to “sell” ])hrast*s, but would stri\’e to closely rc'late api^eals to 
the cultural values of the recipi(*nts. Mor('ov(*r, such strategists would 
hiivc b(’(*n more a\\ar(* of tlu* need to integrate* jxopaganda with national 
policN. Of course, th(*y, too, would have been largely frustrated when the 
administrative and k'gislative rexnesentatives of conflicting x^olicies ex¬ 
cite *d x)res.sure ui^on them. 

The advertising approac*h to international propaganda is not con¬ 
ducive to the d('velojnnent of functionaric*s who are dedicated jiracti- 
tioners of the propaganda arts. Skills without conviction are inadequate. 
This is not to say that the proj^agandist should be cvid(*ntly straining or 
d(*speratel)* intense*. And certainly it does not m(*an that he should jiresent 
a single program, the United States way of life or the British, as the 
single alternative to communism. As these arc evidently inapxdicablc 
to many areas of the world today, such intc'iise prox^agandizing of a 
way of life would be self-d(*f(*ating. I would say only that the propa¬ 
gandas of the W('st, whate^ er their cont(*nts, had better be promulgated 
with drive, vigor and energy coinx^arable to that of communism's 
advocates. 

In any case, the lack of consistent policy made impossible the develop- 
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ineiit of a clear, affinnati\'c line by the propagandists of the' United 
States, Therefore, much effort was devoted to countering the C>)mmunist 
charges and vituperations. Tlu' radio, inovii's, books, libraries, sjKH'ch(\s, 
the information and (Hlucation programs, wt'ie engaged in campaigns of 
truth to coiintc*r the “lag lies" of the Ca)nmnmists. The United States 
agencies denied that this c-ountry tokaated great racial injustices, en¬ 
gaged in germ warfare', and was inhabited by rc'ac'tionaric's, impcaialists 
and warmongers. (Countering enemy propaganda is important, but doe's 
not add up to a positi\e* ]n'ogram. \loreo\e'r, much ol the e'ffort a]^pe'aied 
to stem from some* general devsire for este'ean, a wistlui wish to be' ad¬ 
mired, to be the reeipie'iits ol gratitude and to be eanulate'd. Yet, no na¬ 
tional culture' could loom oxer the world, as that oi the Utiile'd Stale's 
at this time, anel be' lovc'd b\ the' othe'r pc'opk’S e^l the* world. Hisloiieallx, 
the dominant ]:)ower had nsualK be'e'ii hated, leared and eaix ie'd, and the* 
enirent diseie'panex betwea'ii the wc'alth and ]’)ow'e‘r ol the Unite'd State's 
and most of the* re'st of the world gnarante'e'd the' pe'rsistenee' ol the'se* 
imloxely eanotions. At most, a doiniiamt nation might salxage a ck'giee' 
of honor and r(*s[)(‘et, but the'se are* rarelx aeeomplishc'd bx spe'C'ial 
pleading. 

Another lallaex of the United Slates e'ffort during this perioel xxas an 
inadeeiiiate attention to the xoiee's ol othc'rs. Ilundre'ds oi niillions of 
dollars W'cre spent to communicate* to the' “Irc'C' xxoriel." But ad(*()n,ite’ 
communication doc's not consist of shouting througli «i megaphone* and 
liste’ning for ('chocs. bobcTt Redfie'ld corrc'e'tlx state's that we* haxe* at¬ 
tended too little to the national eharaete'r and pc'rsonalily, the* cultural 
xaluc's, the mood, and the* more transie'iit le'eling tone's of other j^e'oples. 

I dcj think that our talking is insuffie^icaitlx balanced by listening. I do not 
think that xxe liste'ii enough to what other ])eople are* trying to sav to us about 
thcnisc'lx'cs, and f do not think we listen e^iiough to tlie sound ol xeliat xve* say 
in the ears of him to xvhoni x\e say it. We are guide'd efiiefly in deciding xvhat 
to say by the eonee'ptions xx^e have of xvhat those othe'rs ought te) like about us 
if they xvere just like us. And they aren’t. They are* dilfe'ient in respects te) xvhich 
xve are* inattentive.^ 

As publicity in the ITnited States is dirc'cted at large* puf)lies, the* 
propaganda of our psychologic-al xvarfare has like'xvisc been disse'rninate'd 
among mass pc^pulations abroad. That the Unite'd State's has too exclu¬ 
sively aimed its appe*als at large foreign publics rathc'r tlian at s(‘lecte*d 
minorities therein has been noted as the democratic lallacy in mass 
propaganda.'' Our democratic propagandists by inclination and training 

R. Redfield, “Doe^s Aiuemea Need a IIcMring Aid?” Sat. Pet., Sept. 16, 1953, 
p. 11. 

H. Speier, ‘T.sych<)logi( al Warfare* Reconside*red/’ The Policy Sciences, Stanford 
Unix'ersit>^ Press, Stanford, Calif., 1952, pp. 252-271. 
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think first of mass audiences. But mass audiences are not invariably a 
rewarding targc*t in international propaganda. What is expecterl in re¬ 
sponse to the appeals? In Russia, th(‘ now long-taught official C>ommunist 
id(*()logy provides mass(‘s of population with a modieum of psychological 
security. 

As the* political (‘litc hlaiikcls th(‘ unri it controls with a])in()V(‘cl opinions 
fitting into the official ide^ology, it ofhrs sec-nrity, liowevcr* costK, to the minds 
of all as it stabilizes the n'gime. In \i(‘w ol these considerations it is lolly to 
expect that the* disse'mination of anotlie*r ide*ology by (oreagn propagandists c*an 
(‘onvert th(‘ inasse's of a ]io]Milation living under despotic rule to become* ad- 
}ie*re*nts to a ne*w iderdogy. 

Therefore*, the* ])ropagaiielist atte'inpts to breH'ch iron or bamboo eurtains 
with be*Iie*\able descriptions of other ways of life* and policy-d(*t(*rmine*d 
news items. Or again, mass appe*als may be* elire’ete*el at the* e‘\ploitatiou 
of gri(‘\ane-e's, the* agitation of emotions, anel the* angme'nting e)f disillu¬ 
sions. As this is elireet inteTuatioiial ])s\ chologic*al warfare, it must ob\i- 
OLisly be* adjiiste‘d to o\e'r-aIl national police; and in peae*etiine*. the* ele*- 
mocrae'ic's are* loath to conduct agitation. Among C'aptixe* sate'llite* i^opula- 
tions, it is de'sirabh* to maintain a he)pe of change* and angme'ut re'sist- 
ance*, but tlu'x shoulel not be e'\ploite‘el to tlu'ir e)wn grave* injury. In 
iK'ither case can the ]:)e)pulatie)ns overthrow mode'rii elespe)tic regimes 
\\'ithe)ut aime*d de)m(‘stic anel fe)re*ign su])pe)rt. The* poi^ulations re*m«un- 
iiig enitsiele* (’emimuuist e'erntred e)fre*r the* be*st pe)ssibilitie's fe)r propa- 
ganela te) mass aiidie*ne*e*s. In all cas(*s, the e)rgani/atie)u e)f differe*ntiate'd 
pro})aganda elire’e'te*d at varie)us subgremps within natie)ns w’as nnele*reh‘- 
ve'le)pe'd b\' the* lhute*el vState*s in the elecade* afte’r 1915. 0\ e*re*e)iK‘erue*d 
with mass a})pe*als, the* pre)pagandists did ne)t ce)neentrate' on seleeteel 
gre)ups anel inelix ieluals w'hose se'lf-interests might be* e\ple>iteel into 
ele'viant political be'havie)r. 

Afte’r 1945 the* c’rux of the propaganda strategy cemfusion in the 
Unite'd Slates ce:)nsisteel te) a ee)nsiele*rable* e’xtent in the* failure* te) de'te'r- 
mine wdiat eonstitute*el pe*rmissible* appe*als in the* e*ee)ne)mic* fie*lel. In im- 
})e)veTished countrie*s, initiative ceadel have little play anel, at best, was re- 
striet(*el to a fe'vv pe’e)ple. TluTe*, masse^s e)f pe*e)ple eoulel ne)t be e'xpecte^el 
to be'coTue enthusiastic le)r a “fre*e* e’lite'rprise*" which they could ue)t e'li- 
vision nor re'alistie'alK anticipate*. Ve*t the direx’tors e)f the* Ihiite'el States 
policy, c*e)ngre*ssie)nal, aelministrative and propaganelistie, w*e*re so elee’ply 
anel so e*me)tionally involve*d in commitnu'nt te) “free* private e*nte'rprise,” 
as the* basic and sounel e*cone)mie* pattern and as the cure for the eee)nomie 
proble’ms elsewdie're in the* wx)rld, that thev rexsisted the advocacy of 
and the pre)mise e)f support for e)theT svste'ins. AlteTiiative syste*ms vveae* 


Jhicl., p. 258. 
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inevitabl)’ in some degree state socialistic, in view of the economic state 
of vast areas of the undeveloped or underd(»vcIoped areas of the world. 
Therefore, though the need for economic programs in the Orient was 
recognized, indecision was dominant. Nor was it surprising that in the 
European aid programs the expenditures had, at times, achieved some¬ 
thing less than maximum popular resxionse abroad. 

However, this indecision frustrated not only the propaganda programs, 
but also the intt'rnational economic action programs of the United Slates. 
The propagandists ne(‘di*d to show how a rather high d(‘grc'(' of ('conomic 
controls (necessary in the poor, overcrowdc'd, unckTdevc'loj)ed areas of 
the world) could havt' been combiiK'd with individualism and freedom in 
other areas of life. They w('re not fr('e to do so. 

During these years, the ('omniunists branded the Unitc'd States as 
primarily materialistic. It is true that this AiTierican cadtiin' is ]HT\'aded 
by matcTial, sensate values. But it also values individualism. A soci('tv 
which has at its center the importance ol tlu' individual is a soci(‘ty of 
spiritual, ethical and nonmaterial values. W hen the Communists declared 
our materialism and militarism as the hc'art of the* American svstem, 
they were wrong, but their idc’ologv so guidcnl them. NeitluT thev nor the 
Europeans recognized that the Americans have not simplv' sought t(‘C‘hni- 
cal innov'ation, but as a result of material technic[ues have sought and 
achieved a revolutionary and widely distribntc'd abundance. Material 
abundance was to have made man fr(‘(‘r, though it did not invariably 
do so. 

Without a totally consistent idc'ology, the* Ihiited States was nonethe¬ 
less committed to certain basic values, and of th(\sc‘ Imman frf'cdom was 
the most important. WV hav(' bc'cn C'Oinmitt(‘d to human fn^c'dom for a 
long time. In a sense, therefore, we wctc' irrevocahlv committe'd to a 
vv^ar of ideas, for freedom and against the police stat(\ This idc‘a is so 
appealing to masses of mankind, when they undcavstand it, that the 
Communists dare not k‘t down on propaganda warfan*. There* could be 
no compromise or coc'xistencc* on ick*o]ogv' and propaganda. Our soci(*ty 
would not be readily invaded by the (Communist values of control, the 
police state and rc*strictions of freedom. But, ('ontrariwa'se*, the Com¬ 
munists dared not p(*rmit the* intrusion of the idc*a of greater frc‘(*dom 
from regimentation and the incrc*ase of individualism to permeate th('ir 
populations, or the “hard core” of C^ommnnist administrators would be 
in trouble—not only in China, not only in already rc'stive sat(*llites, but, 
also, in Russia itself. Therefon*, thew could make no pro]')aganda truce 
with us—they must hav e a constant stream of attack so as to divert attc»n- 
tion from this value. Tliat the campaigns of the propagandists for the 
delineation of American freedom should be bc'licwable and efF<‘ctive, it 
was necessary that freedom mu.st be maintained in attractive form in the 
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United States. It should not be nibbled away by governmental interests, 
business interests, or interest-groups impressing too much conformity. 
Unfortunately for tlie success of the United States pro])agandists in this 
decade, a nuinl^er of congressional and other investigations cast doubt 
on the state of freedom in the Ihiited States. The peril to th(' indi- 
viduals freedom was overstated by friends, as well as (‘larnies, abroad, 
but, in any case, our propagandists’ freedom programs were extensively 
blunted aft(‘r 1950. 

The failures and limited successexs of United States propaganda were 
not primarily failures due to a lack of technical skill among our informa¬ 
tion ofiic(TS. The basic fallachxs that ha\e Ixm involved in the informa¬ 
tion programs of the Unit(‘d States were evidtmtiy implicit in the inter¬ 
national situation and in American culture and politics. Th(‘y were 
neither th(* ]>roduct of plannc'd obstructions by individuals or groups, nor 
were they to be o\'ereome by simph* panaceas. Within the la'strietions 
and frustrations of thc' limitations that have be(‘n discussc^d, the pro¬ 
grams were (piitc* succc'ssful at timexs, c‘sp('eiall)’ whtm direetc'd at thc^ 
satellite peoples. They xsere less suecesslul when rc‘cei\'(*d b\' peoples 
who had devc'lopc'd rather ext<*nsive propaganda fatigiu', notably the 
French, and were least succcxssful when dir(*cted at tlie simj^ler pc'oplc's 
of th(' world. The most skillful spc^caal pk*ading by ])ropaganda and 
information programs c‘ould not always be successful in thc‘ world of 
today with its basic w^arring ideologic's. ThcTe are some cultural differ¬ 
ences which could not be c'xplainc'cl, undcTstood or toIcTated. TIutc* are 
differences with which we must coexist. Wc‘ ha\’e ahvaxs doiu* so; and 
were it not for the menace' of sprc'ading communism, cultural dixe^rsity 
and the cultivation of mutual tolerances would be a good greatly to 
be sought. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF PROPAGANDA 

A considerable body of information has been accumulatc'd about the 
psychology of adxc'rtising ec'onomic goods. In a partial sense th(‘re is a 
science of advertising. Thc're is much x’C'rifiable psx chological knoxvledge 
in this fiedd. Many problems of attc'iition. as rcdatc'd to advertising, 
have f)een inxestigatc'd; categories of appeals and the relatixe strength 
of human desires Inix^e been inxcailoried for advertising purposes; the 
psychologist can tell us muc'h about pro])lc'ms rc'lating to the magnitude, 
position, color, illustration, line and form, prc'ferable type and the 
func'tioning of association in adverlisemc'iits. Also, he knows soinc'thing 
of the manipulation of language in adxertising and selling. An cwjDert 
in sales appeals advises his clic'iits on ]ireferrc'd xxords and phrases in 
their adx'C'rtisements and sales talks. On the basis of xerifiable experiment, 
a great many generalizations hax^e been developed by the psycholo- 
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gist in achertising. The propaganda proc‘t\ss has not been so exactly 
describ('d. There is no literature on the teehiiiciues of propaganda 
comparable with that on ad\'ertising. As vet there are very limited 
experimental data on the mc'thods and the rc'sults of propaganda activity. 
Kveryoiu' is at times a propagandist in his daily life e\p(Tiene(*. And, 
although we imderstand a great deal about sneh person-to-person rela¬ 
tionships, there is no compac t handbook of generalizations about ('ffective 
manipulative acti\’ities. Propaganda C‘ampaigns for gronjxs and organ¬ 
izations are conduc'ted b\- professional spc*eial ph'aders, recruitc'd princi¬ 
pally from former lU'vvspaper and publicity nam. Man\' of these* lan e a 
vast c‘\perience in attempting to manipulate* popular attitude's. Ihit 
they have not been successful in preniding generalizations about the 
process. The reason is cjuite* appare*nt. The propagandist atle‘mj:)ts to 
manipulate* attitudes about political, e'conennic and other c*ontre)versial 
issues. The situation in wliicli c*ac-h issue occurs is indi\’iduall\ uniejue. 
TheTc are* infinite nuances e)f situatie)n and gre)up attitude's, whereas a 
grc'at eleal of aeKertising deals wnth oft-re'peated situatie)ns. The'refore*, 
at least a portion of achertising ina\ be (‘onducted acc'ording to rule's. 
But there is an art and not a scic'nce of ])ropaganda. \Vhc*n the studemts 
and practitioners of propaganda atte'inpt ge'ueralizations, the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the results is evident. The generalizations arc* too 
gencTal, the exceptions too apparent. Neverthe*l('ss, wv .shall e'ssay some 
discussion about generalizations on propaganda techni(|ues. 


THE STRATEC;V A\D TACTK.'S OF PHOPACANDA 

Some broad gc’iieralizations on the slrate*gy of j^ropaganda may be 
possible here, but the dc'scrijrtion of the \er)' large* varic'ty of tactics 
of propaganda is beyond the .scope of this \olume. The stratc*gy and 
tactics of propaganda are obviously (|uite variable. Are geiu'ralizations 
feasible about the projxrganda proce.ss among the* populations of one 
nation-culture, as compared to another; about th(* methods of propa¬ 
ganda for home populations in wartime, arid the* propagandas of a 
private interest group, such as Facts Forum; about the international 
propagandas of pc'acetirnc* and iho.se of psv chological warfare? The fol¬ 
lowing generalizations do not purport to Ik* completely systematic or 
conc'lusive. They are simply commentary on some significant character¬ 
istics of the propaganda process today. 

A. Perhaps a fir.st generalization would be that one must never forgc't 
the limitations of propaganda. It cannot cancel basic ol)jective realities, 
and propaganda is certainly no sub.stitute for policy goals and decisions. 
The propaganda process may be enormously important, but of itself is 
rarely basically and finally decisive. If land reform is zealously, emotion- 
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ally and indij^naiitly d(*inanded and yearned for by an agrarian popula¬ 
tion, tliey are not ]ik(‘ly to be di\ert(‘d by information about “free enter¬ 
prise” in an advaneed, industrial soc*i(*ty. If gn'at numbers of United 
State’s troops an* statioiu’d abroad, the forc’ign population's intcTpreta- 
tions of their behavior will not rest on int(Tpr('ti\'e pam])hlets alone. If 
thc‘ “h’rror,” as a powe r pre)e*ess, is used in the attenni)te‘d intimidation 
e)f a W^e’st BeTlin ste‘ne)graphe*r by (a)mmunist age'iits infeaining Ikt of 
the* “wrath te) ee)me,'' she* ])robably se*nsibly desires the* assurance of con- 
tinneel, edle’ctixe’ ])oliee‘ ])re)te‘etion, rathe*r than a pamphlet on indi¬ 
vidual fre'e*ele)m uneleT deanocraey. Yet it is eas\ for the* propagandist to 
forge*t e)r ininimi/e’ the* fre'epie’nt in(‘ffe‘ctive‘ne*ss oi propaganela elivorceel 
from action. More'e)\e'r, if national ]')oliey ele)e‘s not im])le*me*nt the propa¬ 
gandist’s prennise's e)f a brave nc‘w we)rld, e)r if the* facts of political alli¬ 
ance's ne'gate’ \\e)ids hnorable* to the asj)irations anel de'inands e)l masses 
abre)ael, tlie propagandist must retre'at to gene*rali/(*d political and moral 
platituel(*s and the* juomise' at le*ast e)f “truthful nc'ws,” in ce)ntrast to his 
opj^onent’s lie's. Ohjc'c-tix e* realities and his gewe'rnme'nt’s policie's cirenm- 
sc'ribe* the* propagandist. 

B. Amidst maturely (*\pe‘rie'nee'd populations li\ing under political 
deinoc'rac'v, the* most (‘lle'ctixe' se'tting for proj).iganela lie's in the* creation 
of an impre*ssioii that one’s own propaganda, both at home anel abroad, is 
bungling, in(’fie‘cti\e', ine’fficient, re'lati\e*l\ straightlen'ward anel not too 
cl(*\(*r. In geiK'ral this imprc'ssion re'gaiding the (piality of propaganda 
emanating from the* Vnite'cl States (the* he)jne' of the* most e'fficie'ut ad¬ 
vertising in the* w'orld) had be'e'n maintainc'el in the* Ihiited State*s during 
^^^orlel War 1 anel Orld W’.ir II. Jluring the* first postwar ele'c'acle our 
population w as the)roughl\ c'e)n\ ine-c*d that our inte'rnatie)nal pro])a- 
ganda had bee*n ine'pt and in(’fl(*eti\e*. As we* ha\'e seen, this wms, in part, 
true, but the're* w^e're* nestable ])re)paganela x ictories. When national propa¬ 
ganda is avowedly e’fficie’iit and eflectixe, acce)reling te) their pre)paganda 
ministric's, as was the* case in Na/i CeTmanx and Fasc'i.st Italy, it is 
C’vident that sueh elaiuis are made* te) impre*ss the home pe)pulations, 
rathe*!* than the* lore'ign targe'ts. In this, e)ur pre)])aganclists hedped, gladly 
seizing upe)n these claims anel elabe)rating the'in into the ste're'e)typed 
pieture* e)f the eliabe)lie'all\ e‘f}e*cti\e, e’fTic'ie’ut anel c'lexer foreign propa¬ 
gandists, while e)ur ine’pt e\])e*rts we're* bungling along. In a democracy, 
the astute propagandist ele)es ne)t break c'e)ver. 

Ck The* rece*ptie)n e)f pre)i)aganela messages re'late*s to the mood of the 
public'. Me)e)d is clepc’nde*nt upon the dominant ])e'rse)uality c'haracteristics 
e)f the* ivcij)ic'nts, their kne)W'lc'dge, situation and (‘Xpc'ricmce. In Ne)rth 
Kore\i, the* psyche)logie’al w^arfare stratc'gists faced a eon glomerate c'neiny 
composed of North Korc'an (Communists, (Chinc'se (Communists, con- 
scriptc'd Chinc*se Nationalists, and prisoners forc'ed to fight. The* encany 
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was TO to 90 per cent illiterate. The moods of these groups were various 
elementary emotions and wants and, ab()\ e all, w(Te dominated !)>' fear 
and, sometimes, hunger. Therefore, aj^peals could be made primarily 
by the simplest leaHt'ts, containing photographs and illustrations and at 
most a few hundred language symbols. The appeals were largely un¬ 
political. At the same tim(\ propaganda to Western Europe faced a fun¬ 
damental complc‘\ of distrust of y>*'<)paganda that had been growing for 
thret^ decades. 

The world is more and more tired ot propaganda. This is tlu' fundamental, 
all-canbraeing lac't which ('very propagandist must f.iee, and the imjdications 
of whic'h he must rc'cognizc'. if he is ewn to have an ('iitree into the* minds of 
those who are not alreacl) emotionalK on his side. The psyc'hological rc'sistances 
of a skeptical, propaganda-w eaiy woild must be respected and intelligently 
taken into account; thc\‘ cannot be simpb' battered dovvn.^^* 

If })r()j^agandist.s lor cause's in industrial lelations, social wedfare and 
economic issues in America at tinu's have made fundamentally erronc'ous 
assc'ssments of the mood of })('Oi)le ol their own cidtiire, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising tlhit egr('gioiis errors have not bec'u infrt'quent in international 
propaganda. 

D. In the confusion of contemporarv idt*as and amidst the* pri*vailing 
mental insecurities, propagandas pcTlorm tlu* dual iunctions of catharsis 
and r(‘adjustinent." ’ Tensions may be partially relieve'd by mass pre¬ 
occupation with tlu' s\'mbols that the propagandist pro\ides. There may 
be little or no change* in the* objecti\'e realit\, and ) c't a partial catharsis 
results from adhere'iice to a particular prop<iganda. Thus, propaganda for 
many causes cannot r(*asoiiably be e\j)ected to result in the changes that 
are demanded, but th<* emotional ze'al of the adh(*rents may pro\e an end 
in itself. I'he Townsend mo\einent could not have* been expected to be 
economically practicable in the* form in which it was ]M'Csented, but it 
could and did result in release of tensions tlirough “wisliful thinking.” 
And, incidentally, a leadership achieved pre'stige. On the* other hand, 
propaganda ma\ be directed tow'ard d<*finite* and e'xplicitly statc’d read¬ 
justment. The utilities propaganda has had such an aim, the minimizing 
of the demand for government owmership. The tec imiciues of propaganda 
will vary, depending upon whether that })r(;paganda may reasonably 
exp(*ct merely a psychological or an objective r<*sponse. Unfortunately, 
w^e do not now possess a descriptive and analytical literature of specific 
propaganda campaigns that is extcaisive or detailed enough to permit of 

H. K. W hite, “The New K^^sistanee to International Frop,igarjda,” Pub, Opin. 
Quar„ K); 4: 539. 

-"Tins useful cliaracteri/.ation w.i.s siiggestc'cl by II. D. Lasswell, in Propaf'umla and 
J^irfator'ihip MI. 1.. Cdulcls, ed.), Friiieetoii Tun ersity Press, Princeton, N.]., 1936, 

p. 111. 
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logical classificalioiLS of tyj)cs of propaganda and tlicir respective tech- 
nicjucs. 

E. Another gciKTali/.ation is that propagandists persistently appeal to 
the emotions of th(‘ir subjects. Argument and discussion openly earned 
on is one thing; \eiled pro])aganda appealing to hate, fear, pride, selfish¬ 
ness, grec'd and th(‘ like, is a ((uite difler(‘nt process, short-circuiting dis¬ 
cussion of th(‘ issue. Muc'h mass propaganda reli(\s on (‘motional appeals. 
The propagandist mobilize^s hatred ol the enemy, appc'als to the fear that 
(‘conomic chaos would r(‘sult Iroin the opponent’s plans, taps the popular 
all(*giances to some lovc'd symbol, and th(‘ lik(\ The propagandist does not 
rt‘spect th(‘ human mind, lie holds man’s reason chc'ap, and he attc'inpts 
to depriv(‘ man of th(‘ o])portunity to display logical processes. He is not 
uni(ju(‘ in this attempt. \'arious other types of special ])leaders likewise 
pivdominantly use emotional apj)(‘als. An int(‘]lig(‘nt minority which re¬ 
cognizes propaganda as such can sometimes discount a part of the 
emotional aj^jxmls, attemj^t to obtain additional information, partially 
identif)' theinsehes with the oi)ponents, read the literature of the other 
side and att(‘mpl to b(‘Come intelligent partisans. If he lias not hopelessly 
alienated this group, tlu' propagandist must then prepare appeals calcu- 
lat(*d to p(‘rsuade its incMubers. For example, he may utilize the authority 
of economists, historians and oth(‘r social theorists to distribute appeal¬ 
ing rationalizations; he may pre])are subtle, but partial, argum('nts; he 
may confuse with statistics, and so forth. But most of his subjects respond 
to direc‘t (‘motional ajijx'als, if these are linked with (wisting attitud(‘S. 

F. The ju'opagandist may become a liar. He is often drixen l)y the 
logic of events to more and more extreme fals(‘hoods. He cr(‘ates stories 
about the opposing leaders, falsifi(‘s statistics, creat(‘s news stori(\s, starts 
rumors and in manx^ xvays falsifies the process of discussion. Such falsifi¬ 
cation is most eflectixe if it cannot be contradict'd because the means of 
communication ar(‘ coutrolh'd. This is obxiously tru(‘ of much national 
propaganda in xvartime. Of course, in the international propaganda 
battk’s, all sides x oeiferously declare that tlieir opponents are liars. 
Co(‘bbels, notable as th(' proponent of the tactic of the “big lie,” labeled 
the BBC, “The Ministry of Li(‘s.” In general, the propaganda tactician 
usually pushes toxxard those techni(jues xvhich appear likely to be im- 
m(‘diately succ(*ssful. Therefore, he will use lies, unless checked by the 
strategists’ long(’r-rang(‘ values. Implicit in the principles of the Psycho- 
logic'al Warfan^ Division of SHAEF were— 

several op(‘rating rules of techniqiux xx^hich xx’ere nc'X'er explicitly formulated but 
w(‘r(‘ fairly scnipuloiisly ol)serv('d by the output sections of Sxkexvar. These 
rules may be distinguished as follows: 

1. Wlu'u there is no good reason to suppress or revise the facts, tell them. 
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2. Asid(' from coiiskleiatioiis of “military security/' the onl\’ good reasous for 
suppressing or re\’ising the facts are tliat tlie audience will not believe them 
or will detect their inaeeurac)'. 

3. Even' tiiiu* \’our audi(‘nc(" eatc‘hes \ou in a lie, of omission as well as 
commission, your powt'r over it is seriously weakt*ned. 

4. For this reason, o\tMt (“white") S\kewar output will never tell a lie in 
which it might bt^ caught b\’ the audience. 

However, truth telling for polic\ purposes is readiK eorruptibh*. 

Sir Arthur Poiisoiib\ collected a number of official and unofficial fals('- 
hoods of the luiglish in World W ar 1. Among thes(' were the atrocity 
stories. They were circulated b\ word of month, leaflc'ts, spec'clu's and 
newspapers. Storic‘s of assaults, torturings, rai)es, attaeks on children, 
and the like, were widely circulated. The Chainan arm\ as in\ad(*rs w(‘re 
at a disad\antage in the dissemination of sneh stories. Tlu'ir projxi- 
gandists conld not rc'pK in kind. Of conrs(‘, amidst th(‘ briitalitit's of war, 
such things do happen. Ihit the majority of tlu' atrocits' sto»*ies wc're out¬ 
right fabrications. Some of thest* stories were offieialK crc'ah'd; few wtaa* 
denied. Faked photogra])hs, tlu* doctoring of official paptTS, the false¬ 
hoods about the enem\’s strength and morah*, the ascribing of satanic 
moti\es, wer(‘ commonplace' h‘chni<iuc‘s of tlu' j^ropaganda bure'aus. The 
crop of propagandists' lic's in wartime' can be' large' be'canse' the' me'ans of 
ce)mmunication are controlh'd, the ge'ne'ral ]'>e)pnlation has de‘\e*lope‘d a 
maximum will te) bc'lie\t' and no substantial oj)position exists. Due' te) the 
late'r de'bunking of the'se fre‘(|ne'ntK false World W ar 1 atroe it)' ste)ries, 
publics vva'i'e' \er\' skt'ptical of suedi stoiies at the beginning of W'orld W'ar 
II. Therefore', during most of the' war, the' actually horrible’ atrocitie's 
of \a/i Clermany were little used In the British and Ame'rican j)ropa- 
gandists. 

G. In de\iatie)ns fiom the' truth the' snccexss of fabrications de'pends 
on the cre’elibility and plansibilit\ of the* stearics to the recij)i('nts, the 
cre’dulity of the audience anel the' imj)re)])abililv of e'ffe'ctise' refutation. 
In the Ke)rean W'ar, the Unite'd Stat<‘s droj^ped h'afh’ts that containe'd 
phote)graphs of their North Keue'an anel (diine'se* prisoners e’ating wa'll and 
playing game’s. Washing to protect the ine'ii in the' photogra])hs from 
po.ssible' identification arul late*r re'prisals b\ the (a)Tnmunists, the' j)hote)- 
graphs we're' retouclu'd. placing a black l)anel across the* e've's (the type 
of proce'dure to be found in any Unite'el State's magazine hieling the' 
identitv of a pe’rson in a photograph). The'se' pliotographs w'ere* inte'uck'd 
te) bring about desertions of e*nemy troops, or at h'ast to make* the'in not 
fear capture. Howe'ver, the (iommunists told anel appare'utly pe'rsuaele'el 

D. LcTTicr, Syh'itar, CJcorg#* W' Stcvvait, i^ihlishcr, Itk*., New York, 1949, j). 195. 

.Scf* also, A. lso>Te, “Tlu* Politic <il Knnetion of the Moch'iii Lie/* Content)). Jeuisit 
liecoid, June, J945, pp 290 11. 
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most of their own troops that th(' reason for th(‘ masked photographs 
was that the United States torturers had so mutilated the faces of the 
prisoners tliat they could not he shown. Finally, the Unitol State's had to 
stop droj)]iing thc'se masked photographs. 

In February, 1952, the Nortli Ivorc'an, (’hint‘se and Russian Com¬ 
munists began their world wide “gc'rm warfare'” accusations against the 
Unitc'd States. This xioleait ]m)paganda e'am])aign w^as aimed primarily 
at the' arousal of e'lnotions in tliC' (aanmunist-domiiiate'd areas and among 
tlic' le'ss informed people's of tin* world, although large (Communist pro- 
te*st jiaradc's w'C'ie' organizc'd iu Italy, iManee*, We'st Germany and edse- 
wheTC*. The* charge w^as tliat Korc'an and ('hinese C'ommunists had be'e'ii 
made tlu' targc't of hacte'riological wea])ons. It was charge'd that flies, 
flc'as (se'ldom disc'ase* carriers, and eliflicult to raise* iu laboratories), 
sj:)iel('rs, ants, crickets and \arious eihjects, leave's, cracki'rs, goose* feathers, 
and w'hat not, wi're* gc'rin laden and dumpc'd on the* (^cnnmuuist armic'S 
and ci\ilians. I'lie usual ehole'ra, plague, anthrax and othc'r outbrc'aks 
tliat spring wi'n* ascribe'd to bacte'i iological warfare*. The* Inte'rnational 
Reel Clross and the* W'orld Ile-alth Oigani/ation were refusc'd pc'rmission 
to in\e*stigat(* and re'[K)!t, but a Russian (ainimunist scie'utific organiza¬ 
tion ‘‘re'luctanth conclutle'd” that "the* AmeTiean impr'rialists have* p(*r- 
pe*trate*d a lU'W' crime, a bacterial attack.” E\ idenci' was forged, confes¬ 
sions were* e'xtorte'd from airme'u (as was latc'i prc'se'utcd in dc'tailed re- 
]>ort to the United Nations), and (3iin(*se drives were organized for the 
exte'rniination of rats and fli(*s. The* Comimmists' cle’an-np campaigns were 
furtlit*n*d. c'lnotions we*re aroust'd, *md the* Uiiit(*d State's acc'use'd of a 
dastardly form of warfare*. The* ge'rni-warlare campaign was intended to 
appe'al to millions of ]:)e*o})le who we*re* alrc'aeb suspicious of and fearful 
of the* ])e)W'er and scientific* aehie*\’eme*nts of the United States. The cam¬ 
paign might not convinc'c* Jacob Malik’s colleagues iu the UN (indc'cel, 
the prc'ss re*porte*d that Sir (daeKvvn Jebb, whei sat on Malik’s Ic'ft, said 
that “my right e*ar has b(*eome* sc'riouslv infee*t('d by the }>e'rpetual dis- 
sc'inination of xc’rbal bacilli”), but it sc'eans to have had plausibility to 
manv millions of the* credulous. 

3’he Ibiitc'd State's “Champaigns of Truth,” started in 1950, wore* propa¬ 
ganda of auothe*r orde'r, le'ss e'lnotional, more rational, and sound jmijia- 
ganela strate'gy in the West, as we*re the Chommunists’ ‘d^eae c Champaigns” 
of 1919.— W'c'stern Europe* was as w'e'arv’ of proj^aganda jire'varicaMon■: 
as it was eagc'r for pc'ace. And, inde't'd, a strategy of truth is compatible 
with ele'inoc'ratic theory and should be its practice. Ilow^'vc'r, the practi- 
tionc'is of proi)aganda are pe'ionnially intrignc'd by tlu* tricks, stunts and 

All ac’C'ouTit of tlu* lamu liiiig ol the Truth progniins may he* read in K. W. Barrett, 
Truth Is (htr Wcdtion, Funk W'agnalK (company. New '^ork, U).'53. Mr. Barrc'lt had 
(■harjj^e of tliest* jirourains at tlu'ir iiiec'ption. 
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clever gadgets of the jirofession. Unless held hack ])y policies administra- 
tivel)' appli(‘d to restrain them, most propagandists try to innovate clever 
tactics. The very pr(>c<\ss of i^ropaganda tends toward increasing devious- 
ness, unless sharply curbed. 

II. Just as indi\ iduals in fac‘e-to-fac*e convcTsation c'xaggcratc the 
storie\s, rumors and information that then* transmit so that thew may gain 
effectiveness, the propagandist e\aggeratc‘s in the* inb'rcst of his cause. 
The publicit)' men of politic‘al parties exaggerate the derelictions ol their 
opponents, the jiropagandists for grain manipulators exaggcTatc the news 
reports of crop shortage's, the military propagandist exaggerates victories, 
the actress's publicit) man cwaggeratixs the \'alue of her stolen jewels— 
indeed, all special pleaders c'xaggerate at times. In this activity they 
are aided by the popular tendcaicy to canbellish an account, in the 
copying of newspa])er stories the' account is sometimes garbled into an 
exaggerated form. Ihis is often intc'iitional. The processes of exag¬ 
geration are ine\itable, but the x^i^pagandist consciously distorts in this 
way, thereby adding to existing confusions. 

/. The proxiagandist furtluT distorts b\ selc'ction. lie is not concerned 
with pro\ iding impartial data, lie has a cause to plead, llis problem 
consists principally in selecting such information and such social sug¬ 
gestions as are best calculatcnl to evoke the desirc'd responses. A x^ropa- 
gandist for the Ft'deration of Utility Investors (renamed American 
Federation of ln\'cstors) cannot be exx)('C‘ted to disseminate impartial 
information about the T\*A. Selc'ction and particular emphasis become 
so inuc'h a commonplace in the x^ropagandist’s experience that after a 
time he is not consc iously aware of his choices. Just as a \'(‘teran nc'ws- 
paper correspondent “slants” the nc'ws in the direction of his (mijdoyer's 
or readcTs’ attitude's, so the propagandist plays up materials favorable 
to his cause and iindcreinphasizes the rest. The propagandist’s selc'ction 
of his comments upon any controversial issue will be determined by what 
he can succc'ssfully work into any mediuni of communication. In the 
total situation in which he operates there may be very little that he can 
inject into communication. \Vh(‘n*St. Thomas’ Church in Nc'w York 
w^as built, a waggi.sh young architect worked in a dollar sign over the' 
bride’s door and three moneybags initialed J. P. M. over the choir stalls. 
Anything more obviems would have been discovc'red even soonc'r than 
wf're these items. In extreme instances the x^ropagandist may work 
painstakingly to introduce one item favorable to his cause. About 1920 
the late Ivy Lee in.spired the writing of an article about the* C'athc'dral 
of St. John the Divine for tlm Nrw York Times Magazine, so that he 
could incorx)oratc thc*rein a single x^hra.sc*. This phra.se dc'clared that 
the mc'talwork of the cathedral was made of cox^pcT, “The Metal of 
the Ages.” At that time, Mr. Lee was a x^J'^P^g^^iAdist for the copper 
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producers. These arc unusual illustrations. However, in his more 
normal activities, the propagandist persistently selects items, slants the 
news and omits da(a favorable to tht‘ opposition. He is the foe of even 
a relative degree oi impartiality. 

J. One of the okh'st d('vices ol the manipulator of public opinion is the 
distraction of attention by the use, among otluTs, of the ‘'red-herring” 
t(‘chni(jue. The propagandist finds it invaluable. In face-to-face argu¬ 
ment, a simple de\’iee for confuting an oppommt is to lead him off the 
track of the principal issue into the discussion of some trivial point or 
to divert him into th(' disc‘ussif)n of something cpiite bc'sidc^ the point at 
issue. Stat(‘ other ])roj:)ositions, injc'ct irreh'N'ant objections and change 
tlu‘ issue's. Just so, in ch'aling with publics, the propagandist frequently 
attempts to distract attention from items dangerous to his cause. The 
me'thods of popular diversion are of infinite variety. Inject humor and 
satire, c'all name's, elivt'rt atte*ntion te) ])ersonaliti('S, change the issue, 
ce'iite'i* atte'iitie)!! iipe)n unin)pe)rtant anel harmless matters or distract the 
groujvs atte'ntiem to points favemibh' te) one’s own position. The hard- 
pressed emplovt'r in labor disputes may divert attentie)n to welfare 
activities; publics an* elistracte'el from political issue's by “bread and 
circuses”; the op])onents e)f woman suffrage turn atte'ution upon the role 
of woman as mothe-r and homemake'r; the pe)liti(‘al boss diverts attention 
from political issues to liis party's be'nefice'uce'S; the' special pleade'r epies- 
tions the hone*sty and motive's of his o])ponents. Of ce)urse, not only 
the hidden j^ropagandist, but all special pleaders, use this device at 
time's. 

K. The propagandist ('ternally re'jM'ats his assertions. The v^alue of 
repe'tition has been evperimentally tested bv’ advertisers, as any volume 
on th(' ])sych()logv of advertising will attest. “If you havx* an idea to 
put ov'cr, kec'p pn'st'uting it iucessantlv'. Keep talking (or printing) 
systematically and i)ersistently.” In M nn Kanip f, Hitler stated, “The 
intelligence* of the masses is .small, tlu'ir forgetfuliu'ss is great. Effective 
pro])aganda must be confined to iiK’rely a few is.sues which can be easily 
assimilated. Since the masses arc slow to coniprehend, thev' must be 
told the same thing a thousand times.” One need not be a cynical 
commentator on the nu'iital limitations of the common man functioning 
in large groups to realize' the' psychological effectweness of repetition. 

L. It is a pro])agandist’s rule' to avoid argument. Dr. Goebbels, major 
propaganda chief of Germany, had this to say. “The ordinary man 
hates nothing more than tvvo-sidedness, to be called upon to consider 
this as well as that. The masses think simply and primitively. They 
love to generalize coniplicatc'd situations and from their generalizations 

Rule number one of propagiincla, in K. Dunlap, Social Psychology, The Williams 
& Wilkins Company, New York, 1925, p. 256. 
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to draw clear and iincoinpromisiiig conclusions.” In this rule he has 
the blessing of the psychologist. Profcvssor l^unlap writes, “Avoid argu- 
nient as a general thing. Do not admit there is any ‘other side' and in all 
stateimaits scrupiiloiisl)’ avoid arousing reflection or associated ideas, 
except those whic'h are fa\'{)rable. Resc’i ve argument for the small class 
of people w ho depend on logical processes, or as a means of attracting 
the attention of those with w hom \ou are arguing.” 

M. The contemporary propagandist can and does tap all the accumu¬ 
lated lore' and seii'iiee regarding th(' most efficacious nu^thods of attract¬ 
ing attc'iition. The principles of attcaition are too many and \'aried for 
discussion at this point. Startling stateiiKMits, sudden apj^eals, color, 
size and position of pu])lished items, no\t‘lty, appeals to intcTC'sts, an 
infinite \ariety of direct sensory stimuli, the spet tacular, the cnwlion of 
conflicts, and the like, arc standard methods of attracting att(‘ntion. 

N. IIow’e\’('r, such generalizations as we ha\e laaai (‘iiunciating arc of 
but limited usc'lulness to the proi)agandist or to those* who w^oiild under¬ 
stand the propaganda process, bec*anse thc\ must be api)lie‘d with 
infinite variation to the particular situations. As Dr. (ioebbeds said, 
“Propaganda in itself has no fundamental method. It has only purpose— 
the coiHiuest of the masses. Every mc‘ans that serves this (‘iid is good.” 
The propagandist must adapt his methods and the cont(*nt of his 
appeals to the* common social attitude's of his snbje‘C'ts. h'or example, 
when dealing v\ith hirge ])iiblics in the* I’niteel State's, lu* ordinarily 
should ne)t appe'al to a\ovv(*el ,st*ll-inte‘re*st e)n the* j)art of his subjects. 
Such publics have le)ng be'e'ii nnrture*el in an atmosidiere* of pre)fessed 
unselfishne*ss. IIe*nce*. the* elev e*lopinent of .special ple*ading or of a ])re>- 
gram of actiem base*d u])e)n consciously se*lfish intere'sts, the pursuit 
of indivielual or gre)up se*lf-inte*re*st, is repugnant in a culture* that, at 
least verbally, subscribe*s te) the* large*r gre)up inte*rt‘sts. TluTcfore, any 
programs of self-interest must usnallv be camouflage*d wn’lh a protective 
coating of rationali/atie)ns which inl(*rpre*t the'in in terms e)f the v'alues 
of the prevailing inore’s. 7his is ne*ces.sary, ne)t e)nly for the popular 
acceptance* e)f the prejpagandist’s statements, but also for the comfort of 
really se]f-intt‘r(\ste*d minorities. For, incorporated in the attitude's of 
the.se, too, are* the altruistic* catchwords. 

O. The propagandist must know the pre'vailing attitudes of his .sub¬ 
jects, And he* must, in every possible w'av', conn<*ct with their dominant 
attitudes the ide'a that he vvishe's to promulgate. Many a propaganda item 
has failed of acceptance b(*causei of the* ine'ptitude of the propagandist 
wlio lias faik'd to inform hirn.se'lf of some dee'p-seatc'd prc*judicc. Class 
appcials have oft(*n been futile* in the developme'nt of the American labor 
mo\'e*ment. Lasswcll recounts the failure of Ge*nnan propaganda in 


Ibid., p. 256. 
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World War I to arouse tlu' desired response with its account of Belt^ian 
Roman Oatholic priests’ having urged tlieir parishioners to bushwhack 
the invading German troops; the failure was due to the prejudice of 
Roman Catholics both al)road and in Ciermany against believing that 
pric'sts would give such advice. The propagandist must use traditional 
prejudices to which 1 k‘ may relate his cause and b(' careful not to run 
afoul of d(‘epl\' imbc'dded advcTse prejudices. R. Russell maintains that 
successful i)ropaganda essentially makes pc^ople hold more emotionally 
to their opinions and bc'lieds, ratluT than develop new opinions. For 
(\\ample, tlu' propagandist knows, as doe^s lh(^ advcTtisiug man, the 
value of relating his cause to popular figures having prestige. Attitudes 
favorable to these’ pre)mine‘nt perse)nage‘s already exist. And so, such 
pea'se)nages are urge’el to say a fe‘w we)rds, be four-minute S])eakers, 
e‘nele)rse a cause, sign a pre)clamation, enunc’iate the desire’d rationaliza¬ 
tions. \^'c ha\e referre’el to propaganda as an art anel not a science’, be¬ 
cause tlu’re e’an be' no harel-and-fasl rules that may be* e\\perime'iitally 
\XTifieel about such procexlure'S. The’ propaganelist must study ewisting 
popular bclie'Is and opinions, se) that lu’ ma\ know which ideas, words, 
symbe)ls, persons and organizatiems the majorities of a population are 
fe)r and against. The’ii he* re’lates his eauM' to the favorable attitude’s, 
usuall)^ stating tlu’ relatie)nship in \e‘ry ge’ucral and nonspecific w^ays. 
Thus he’ hojoe's to stimulate deci.sion anel not debate. 

P. As the te'c hnicjiu’ of propaganela is the manipulation of .symbols, the 
propaganelist must have a thoremgh knowle’elge of the symbols w'hcTe’by 
attitueles are’ evpresse’el. Ine()m])k‘te’ knemk’dge’ of some e)f the nuances 
e)f symbol me’aning and pe)pular e'lnotional linkage's to these' s\mbe)ls has 
leel to fatal e’lTors in aj)j)e’al. This problem is espe’cially ac-ule whe'u the 
projiagandist is ele’aling with jH'e)ple' of a culture' alien to his owaj. Tie 
must then re'ly u]ion tlie' advice of the)se intimately ac(|uainted wn’th the 
me’anings of w'ords (the elic’tionary is inack'f|uate' for popular meanings), 
with the pox:)ular re'.sponses te) picte)rial repre'se’utatiem and wdth all other 
types of symbe)ls. 

(). The propaganelist must be simple, clear and preci.se. He may at¬ 
tempt to pre)\'ide' a .spurie)us but convincing clarity te) the w^orkings of his 
program by gis ing oppe)rtnnity feir firsthanel contacts with his i)rogram. 
He'uce, tlie pre)paganela temrs which we're conchic'te'd thremgh Sovie't 
Ru.ssia, Nazi GcTinany, Fasci.st Italy en* Gommunist Ghina. He may sim¬ 
plify with e'xhibits, pe'rsonalizations, simple .statistics, oversimplified defi¬ 
nitions, slogans, ce)ncrctions e)f abstractie)ns, cate’chisins of eiuestie)ns and 
answers, dramatizations, ste)rie’s and illustratie)n.s, pictures, spe'cific in¬ 
stances, dc’mon.strations, familiar te'rnis, anel the' like. Me)st of tliese pro¬ 
cedures for simplificatk)!! appear in any wx'll-organized propaganda 
campaign. Quantifications are increasingly used, since general publics 
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are even less competent in anahving statistics than in winnowing out 
significant facts from verbal jncstmtations. Yet there is a widc'spn^acl 
faith that figures do not lie. Sucli simplifications are frc’qiu'utly fatal to 
iinjwtial consideration but are usually usetul in the dissemination of 
conclusions. 

But, as we stated at the beginning ol this discussion of proj^aganda 
techiii(|ues, we cannot satislactorilx- gcnerali/e about th(‘ projxiganda 
processes.- ’ The propagandist exercises his ingeiuiity upon a particular 
situation, and, if he is a succt'sslul propagandist, his methods are infinitely 
adaptable to situations, lb' utilizes wliatever he can ol the techni(|iics 
of publicity that, at tlu' same time, permit him to nanaiii concealed. 
He works through the \arious secondary uH'ans ol c'oinmunication, the 
press, printed forms in gcmeral, radio, picturt's, inspii(‘d runuas and tiu* 
like. As he must appeal to large gioups, theia* is a premium upon sim¬ 
plicity, emotional api)eals aiul direct suggestions. He sei*ks to c\(‘rt 
social pressure's but works iiulire‘ctl\. His aim is the wid('si)read accc'pt- 
ance of his conclusions. But he* is limite*d b\^ his own inadc({uacies, by 
the existing “field stiucture," b\ e'xisting ignorance's, by popular pre'jii- 
dices, by the limitations upon his contre)! of and liis access to the various 
media of communication and bv fiis oppe)rtimiti(\s to ed^tain a me)nopoly 
by the silencing of oppositions by ce'usorsliip. Finalh’, tlu' more' succe'ss- 
fill propagandists usualK are able to ce)n\inc<* the'inscK t's. A part of 
the techniepic of pro])aganda consists e)l tlie' wax s in xxhic h the* propa¬ 
gandist manipulates his oxvn attitude's and xaliu's. 11 lie cannot inte¬ 
grate liis oxx'ii position, he usuallx lacTs zeal. Skillful proj^agandists 
may haxe doubts, but these doubts must not loom too large' in thc'ir 
daily wmrk. 

In this hook I li.ue' not attcnij^te’d to pioxide' a ge'iioral clcscription ol the' xarioiis 
national propaganda organizations anel thrir niclliods in Woild Wars I and II. Nor 
can such dcscniitions Ik* louiid in an\ one sonuc. A hint, ^^^)rknlg hihliograplix on 
tlic war piopagandas iiKliuhs: Wotid War / III) l.ass'Aili, Propaf’atiila 'J crfoiitpic 
in the W'orhl War, Alticd \ Knopf, Inc New ^ork, fl M’hinnno, 

ohne Waffcji, C>()lla, Bcilin, 1^)52, (k G Brnntz, AlJi( d Viopapi^anda and the Collapse 
of the Gcrntari Enifjue tu C/IS, Stvinfoid I'mvcisitv J‘rt ss, St.intord, (].ilif., 1938; 
J. R. Mock and (’. Laison, Wends 'that Won (In' W ai, I'rincc'ton I nixoisitx Press, 
Princeton, N.J., 19^9. World War Il-¥. C. Bartlolt, Political Propaganda, Tlu- Ihii- 
ver.sity Pre'.s.s, Ckiruhridge*, Knglai.fl, 1940; H Laxna* and J. W'ccljslc'r, War Propaganda 
and the United States, Yale* Lni'ersilx Press, New il.non, CJoren., 1940, H. h. ('hdds 
and J. B. W'hilton (ed.s. PropaLuntda Inj Short Ware, I’lince'lon Ihiixe'rsjly Pu*ss, 
Princeton, N.J., 1912; Ck J Rolo, liadio Goes to War, (I. P Pntnain's .Sons, New York, 
1942; D. Sington and A. W^e*ideiif< ld, The ('^nehhels Experiment: A Study of the Nazi 
Propaganda Mathiuf, Yale Unixei^ity lYe'ss, New Haxc-n, C.’onn., 1943; K. Kris and 

H. Spe'ier, Ch^rnian Eadio Propanandu, Osfonl Gnncasitx Press, Newv York, 1914; 

R. K. Merton and otljeis, Ma:s Persuasiem, llarju-i ^ Brothers, New York, 1946; 

C. I. llovland and olhe'rs. Experiments on Mass ('ommunieation, Stndie's in Social 

Ps>chology in W'orlcl W'ar JI, Princeton I rii\eisit> Press, i‘nnce4on, N.J., 1919; 

D. Lerner, Sykewar: Psycholo^ieal W'arfate Af^ainsi (d^rmany, Cieorgc' W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inc., New York, 1049. 
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The process of propaganda is inevitable in modern society and this 
form of sp('cia] pleading is increasingly pervasixe. Managerial technicians, 
prix at(» or political, might xx’isli that the process had Ik'Couk' more efficient, 
xvhik' those ])crtnrl)(*d by tlu* attempted me)lding e)f iniiieldifc may over¬ 
rate tlui e‘fl‘ectixeme'ss of ])io])aganda. The general puldie' has defenses in 
additiem to the re\sistanee\s inluTent in mental sluggishness, pre‘juelice\s and 
re‘latix’ely fixe^d habits e)f mind. Tlie‘ propaganelas of prixate' intemst- 
gremjxs are in part e-aner'lled b\^ the eompe‘ti1ion e)f e)ther organi/atiems, 
tlienigh by no menus alxvays or on all to])ic‘s. Pro])aganda analysis par¬ 
tially arms semie* ol the more^ literate sentiens of the' ]X)pulation, as lexig 
as frendom of inejuirx endure's and the channels e)f eoiniimnieation are 
kc'pt open. Also the pro])aganda e)l manx a si)e‘eial-inte'r(‘st xvill ])e 
eemnteind by peditieal lender s whe) are sedf-apj)e)inte‘el champions e)f large 
publics, and In the crilieisms and analyses prejxirerl by humanistically 
mindeel spejkesmen fiom e‘dueatie)n. irligiem and, some'timerv ire)m the 
k'gal prolession. In j)olitieaI ek'niocTacy, gen eminent,il projiaganda is 
restrained, e\e'e‘j)t under* e'onelitions of wnr, In* re*gulations, the rentric'- 
tions of law*, the xvatehlulne'ss o( ])aitie\s and the* balancr* of enenutix'c 
and k'gislative' peixxer*. International preipaganda is n'strieted or 
counteTcd in x.uious waxs In the' ekrneieratie anel authoiitarian state's. 
Iron anel bamboo curtains are not impene'trabk', nor is the* efhntive emi- 
ditiening of publics against alien apperils invariablx aecoinplislu'd most 
sueeessiully by totalitarians. 
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Individuals express opinion about controvwsial issues. In relatively 
static societies the number of such issues at any time is small; elsewhere 
tlie scope of the controv ersial widens. Change in any aspect of culture 
inv olves the ox:)inion process in groux^s. Many issues involve large groux^s. 
In a sense, therefore, all culture change is a record of opinion change. 
Anything may become controv'crsial, and, considering all human cultures, 
almost everything has at some time been tlie subj('ct of conflict. In the 
simxih^r societies, at those x^eriods which are liighly static, any innovation 
is attended by vigorous disagreement. Changing forms evidence th<* 
momentarily victorious x'^tisition. For examx^lc', simple art forms are 
dexuMidcnt upon the structure of the human organism which x'>crmits of 
almost infinite variety, upon the qualities of the materials and upon the 
tribal patterns. Although changes may occur but intermittently, indi¬ 
viduals do become innovators and for various reasons change the x>i^t' 
terns. The earliest knovvii drawings arc^ those slsc'tches of other species 
which ax^x^c^ar on the walls of caves of what is now southern France. 
When innovations ax')X)cared in the methods of x^ortraying these various 
animals, one can imagine the indignation of a tribal elder, ruefully view¬ 
ing this sacrilege to his magical beliefs about the’ potemey of an arrow 
X^laced hc're or thcTc on the drawing, and the animated discussion that 
ensued. 

ThcTe are certain basic processes develox^ed out of the common human 
experience of the sirnx^lei primary groux^s that are less oftem cjuestioned, 
but even these are controv ersial in some groups. There is also the residue 
of that which at any given time is not controversial. Especially in 
mathematics and the' ])hysical sciences there are certain materials, much 
fewc'r than is x^opiilarly siix^posed, which may be verified and established 
to the satisfaction of the ewpert group. This is scientific fact, and it is 
cumulative, serving as the* basis for new developments. Yet all these 
fields have changed at times with amazing sp(‘ed, so that, as a sevf'ii- 
teenth-century man of learning said, “what was conjuring in the last 
age is Mathematiques in this.” Opinion thereon is formed in the expert 
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group. Popular opinion enters more immediately and more often into 
the statc'inent of positions on the subject matter of the social studies. 
Large public’s are always involved in some type of controversy in religion, 
(economics and ])olitics. The experts are less often in agreement, and 
thc‘ir lac k of agrec’inc'nt is more generally exposed. Because their prop¬ 
ositions are less irrefutably proved, they more persistently turn to 
popular support for some hypothesis or cause. It is in the field of the 
social studies, thcTC’lore, that there has been the greatest eagc^rness to 
dc'visc* methods of disccn ering what ox^inions arc" held by the members of 
large' publics. When large numbers of issues are x)oxmlarly controversial, 
the need for such technicjues for taking a record is more aj^parent. This, 
in large measure, ac'couiits for the present im‘occuf)ation of psychology 
and the social science's with the methods of ox)inion study. 

It is evident that thc‘ purpose* of ox^inion measurc'inent is prediction and 
control. But c*\'c'n the most sox)histicated of the present methods of 
inc’asurc'mc'iit merc'ly brc'aks down the stateincmts of gene*ral position 
into a scale of statements running the gamut of possible x^ositions in that 
group. Blit this is not adc*(juate for x^rox^hccy, for the rc'sulting state- 
mc^nts to which an indi\iclual may accede may still be based upon quite 
variable attitudes. It is apparent, thcTC‘fore, that whatever merit these 
tests possess exists in thc'ir usefulness as instruments for discovering what 
lies b(*hind the statc’inc’nts of ojiiiiion. This may bc*st be done by attempt¬ 
ing to use them to chart opinion change. Thus, it may be possible to 
infer the proeexss. 

There* are several wavs by whic'h changes in opinion may be studied: 
(1) Observers may x')r(\sent generalizatiems about the procc'ss, based ux^on 
their c’xpcriences, iq^ioii partieix^ant observation or ux)on a nonquantitative 
(examination of records, nc'wspapers, documents, and the like. (2) Tests 
may be given at time intervals and quantitatively treated. (3) Tests 
may be given with partly controlk'd stimuli, such as a sx^eech, movie or 
other it(*m, intervening. (4) Quantitative studies of opinions other than 
those* (*xx:)ress(*cl in tests may be made, such as studies of voting rec'ords, 
changing content of v arious mc*dia of communications, buying habits and 
othc'r bt'havior records. Without making any attempt to x^J'ovidc a 
critical summary of the literature, we may illustrate these procedures. 

GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT OPINION CHANGE 

In those sections of x:)olilical and social philosox^hy in which the opinion 
processes of large publics an* considen'd, thinkers have long pondered 
over th(' ])roblein of ox^inion change. Numerous generalizations may be 
found in the writings from Plato to the latest treatise on political science. 
Let us sample a few, taken at random. 
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There are certain generalizations, based upon common exporienco 
and similar observations, which are repeated time and again. Robert 
Owens' famous taetic “Never argue, repeat your assertion" has been 
otherwise expressed man)' times. Recognition of the force of repetition 
existed among political leadtTs, tacticians and philosophers long before 
the advertiser, under the tutelage of the' psychologist, made himself 
almost insufferable' to the sensitive. 

Thomas Jefferson had an intense dislike and a great distnist of per¬ 
sonal argumc'nts. lie wrote, “No one will e\er change his mind on account 
of a mere argument.” He was fond of saying, “A man may change his 
mind as a result of his own reflexions, of what he has read and slowly 
digested, but debates arc a waste of time, as they will ne\er persuade a 
person to accept a different point of view from that which he happens 
to hold.” Santa>ana also noted that, “We do not nowadays refute our 
predecessors, \vc pleasantly bid them good-b)’e.” 

Another long recognized procedure for bringing about a change* of 
popular opinion is tlu' so-called “red-herring” techniepu', the diversion 
of public attention from one subject to another. In this comux tion Ia‘c*ky 
remarked that “people do not disprove miracles, they outgrow them.” 
In large publics, few opinions are changed by being dispro\e(l. Much 
more often, attention is simply diverted to something else. The elFective- 
ness of positive statements in contrast to indirect or indecisive statements 
is likewise a generalization learned from experience and frcciuently stated. 
The c'ffective political k'ader of large publics has a program, not a policy 
of negation. Change* in opinion is brought about by spc'cific positive 
aj3peals. Two hundrc'd dollars a month to e\'(*ryone above* a certain age, 
share our wealth with te‘n thousand dollars’ capital for ev(*ry man, woman 
and child—such proposals are specific enough. The demagogue knows 
this. The positive re*ligious program has a permanent popular advantage 
over agnosticism. The positive stateinemt is appealing. William James 
once referred to Wilhelm Wundt as a perfect professor, because he had an 
opinion on every subjeet and, having an excellent memory, he seldom 
forgot w'hat his opinions wer(». Rec*ognition of this princ iple will be found 
scattered throughout the literature of group processes. These positive 
statements, moreover, should more often be hope-bringing and optimistic 
rather than pessimistic appeals, if they arc effectively to modify mass 
opinion. Sorel said that there was a popular aversion to every pessimistic 
idea, while the song wTiter declares, “accentuate the positive." This is 
usually held to be true, exc(*pt for short-time periods in crises. Or we 
may consider generalizations such as those of the economic deter- 
minists of the nineteenth century. They maintained that shifts in opinion 
wore brought about, primarily, by modifications of the economic order, 
not by ideas. The politician who, following a sweeping defeat, said 
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that “we coulcIiiH expect to beat fifteen million unemployed” was momen¬ 
tarily of this school of thought. These and many other generalizations 
have been repeated so often that they are the principles assumed in most 
discussions of the process of opinion change. 

It has long becMi noted, and but lately supported by descriptions of 
instances of opinion change, that the presentation of facts or the 
changes in tlu' ol)jectiv(‘ rc'ality more readily change opinions than do 
arguments or abstract analyses. Such a generalization is l)ased on ob¬ 
servations, esp(*cially in the United States and Great Britain whose 
pragmatic populations do not respond readily to ideological appeals and 
who are latterly (piite distrustful of special pleading. ‘The concrc^te inci¬ 
dent, rich in circumstantial detail, serves as a prototype or model which 
heljxs orient ])(‘ople toward a part of the world in which the> live.” ^ 
However, one may assume that suc‘h a generalization is culture-bound, 
may relate only to certain types of materials and facts, and, as \'et, is 
inade(|uat('ly supported by (‘vidence. On the basis of general observation, 
the genc'ralization a])pears to be probably true of the pojnilation of the 
United States. 

Opinions ar(‘ developed, influenced and changed more readily on topics 
on which the individual does not have well-organized opinions and 
fixed attitude's. Moieo\(‘r, opinions are more' ('asily changed on periph- 
t'ral rather than crucial issues. This has long been logically evident. 
In modern social scic‘nc(‘ terminology it is stated, “Communication con¬ 
tent is mor(' effective in influencing public o])inion on new or unstructured 
issue's, i.c., those not ])articulaiiy correlated with existing attitude 
clusters.” * T'erbal statements and outline’s of courses of action have 
maximum im])ortance when opinion is unstructured.” ^ 

In October, 1945, the Fortune survey published a summary of its four- 
yc'ar findings on the influence of information on opinion. It demonstrated 
tliat well-informed people reach definite (^pinions more readily than do 
uninformed people, and that the opinions reached by the well-informed 
are more moderate in character. The uninformed tend to go to extremes. 

Changes of opinion, according to Plato, are forced wdien they occur 
undc'r the vioh'uee of some pain or grief. “The enehanted arc* those who 
change their minds c'ither under the softer influence of pleasure or the 
sterner influence of fear.” Cooley notes, “A group makes up its mind in 
very much the same manner that the' individual makes up his. The 
latter must give time and attc'iition to the question, search his conscious- 

^ R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Free* Press, Glencoe, Ilk, 1949. 
Pages 280-285 contain a discusMon of the propaganda oi facts. 

- B. Berokson in Communicatiom in Modern Society (W. Schramm, ed.), Unh ersitv 
of Illinois Pn’ss Urhana, Ill., 1948, p. 176. 

‘HI. L. Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N.J., 1944, p. 226. 
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ness for pertinent ideas atul sentiments, and work them together into a 
whole, before he knows what his real thought about it is. In the case of a 
nation the same thing must take plaee, onl>' on a larger seale." Such a 
description of popular opinion process is based upon a faith in tlu* ration- 
ality of the process and the ultimate triumph of lo^ie. That the shifts in 
opinion are based upon sound judgment was also stated In- Locke w'ho, 
disparaging the demagogue, wTote, “Nor let an\t)n(' sa\' that niischi(‘f 
can arise from henev as often as it shall ])leas<* a busy head or tiubnltait 
spirit to desire tlie alteration of go\ernnu‘nt. It is true, such men may 
stir W'henever they please, but it wall be only to th('ir ow n just ruin and 
perdition.” Distinguishing betwa‘('n two t\'p('s of subjects on which 
opinions ma\' be changed, sonu‘ by naisonable arguments, oth(Ts by 
emotional appeals, E. A. Ross noted, “In areas where, afU'r all, ft'cling 
or instinct, not reason, decides, discaission can do littk' to acc c'U'iate the 
issue.” Alexis de Tocciueville, commenting on changing public ojunion 
in a democracy, notes an increase in the d(‘}n(‘ciation of tlu* elit(‘ in pro¬ 
portion to the decrease in class diflerene(‘s, sa\ ing, “1'ht' hatrt'd which 
men bear to privilege increases in proportion as pri\ ilc'ges beconu' iewer 
and less con.siderable, so that democratic passions would s(HMn to burn 
most fiercely just wdien they havt' least fuel.” The i)rincipal proc(‘ss(‘s of 
opinion change, according to A. L. Low(‘ll, are that “opinions change' 
by making excc'ptions to general rules until the rule itsc'H is broken 
dowm” and ‘"opinions have this in (‘ommon with intrcaichments that thc‘y 
offer an obstinate rc'sistance to a frontal attack, but not to a turning mo\'e- 
ment,” Lord Bryce concluded that opinion change’s were' instigale'el in 
America by a limited group, princ-ipally politicians, a “se’t of me'n, wLo 
are to be counted by hundreds rather than by thousands; it is the* chiefs 
of great parties who have the main .share in starting opinion, the jour¬ 
nalists in pre)pagatiiig it.” In his Public Opinion and Lord Braronsficld 
G. C. Thompson summarizes the cliangevs in public opinion during a 
generation in England. One illustration of rapidly changing popidar 
opinion occurrc'd during the Turkish w'ar when atrocity storic's were' cir- 
culatc'd. Thompson thus dc.scribes the ste'ps in the' process: “At first 
there had been doubt, the'ii astonishment, tlie’ii a great e'lnotion of pity 
and indignation, a desire that the persons who had suffere'el should be 
helped and the persons w^ho had done* wremg should be pimislu'd, then 
came the perception tliat things of this kind were not strange and unheard 
of exceptions, but only a c’apital example of tlu' incidents of Turkish 
rule, and finally the conviction indelibly branded into th(' public mind 
that Turks were not fit to be tru.sted with sovc'rc'ignty over Christian 
populations.” We have licre an instance of genc'ialization based upon 
a specific situation. 

In the preceding quotations we havt' only fragments, snatched from 
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the writings of these eminent eonniientators. Let ns summarize one 
other souree in whic h there is a more complete discussion of the bases for 
sudden chang(\s in group opinion.’ According to E. II. Paget, sudden 
opinion change* in large ])nblics occurs under the* following conditions: 
(1) A group opinion that is n(‘ither foundcHl on a thorough comprehension 
of the points at issue* nor snppe)rted l)y stremg asse)ciations with some 
e'uduring pre'judice* ma\ easih elisinte‘grate*. (2) Many expirssions of 
e)pinie)n are but empty lorinalisni. Change's in opinion may se*e*in te^ occur 
sudde'uly, but actnallv (he attitudes behind the* opinion have be'e'ii chang¬ 
ing for a lemg time. (3) Clroup opinion may shift quickly because ed 
unwise and overaggrc'ssiv e action ed those who attc'mpt te) direc t opinion. 
Leaders may be*ce)me' toe) confidc'nt oi public bacKing and attempt to go 
too far. (4) Tlu'rc' is a geneTal willingnc'ss of mc'inhe'rs of large publics 
to re'siK)nd positixely (\oting “>e\s") to propositions when the*y still 
rc'tain doubts. Tlu're'fore*, a majoritv may change very epiickly. This 
has been c'vperimentallx verified. (5) As a rule*, people oppose situations, 
not princijdc's. Sndde'u shifts in e)pinie)n may ocoiir if the* situation is 
modifie'd. (6) The introduction of a nt'w pe'isonal force, \ivicllv’ drama- 
ti'/ing an issue', may bring about a snddc'ii change in opinion. Facts, 
rc'asons and c’x idence ha\(' rareK gainc'd a se'cnre* hold on the* minds of 
most men. 

}^)liticians, reporters, pn])licit)' m(*n and commentators on world affairs 
work out informal, usu.illy non(|nantitative dc'vice's for le'sting opinion 
change*. Prognostication based thc*rc*on max be far from an exact science, 
but it is oltc'ij ama/iiigly accurate*. MaltcT Lippmann st.itc'd; 

Nexxsp.ipcr uk’h clcxelo]) d('\'ie*cs of various sorts h\ which tlu'V test opinion, 
Manx of them sound absurd when desc'iilx'd in cold ]')rint. For c'xaniple, a 
political xvriter cjhcc* told me tluit he used to tak(* tin* piilsc' of WOodroxv 
Wilson’s ('motional attitude by xx.itching how oflim the word “xery” appeared 
in a speech of Mr. \\’ilsoirs. fl(' h.id lound that wlu'ii Mr. \\ ilson xxas Ic'ast sun* 
()1 hiinsc'll, he j)iit a xi*ix in Iront of all his adjc'ctivt's and gi’iu'rally doubk'd his 
adjcctixvs as xxcll; that, s.iid mx Irii'ud, xxas Mi. Wilson's x\ ax of xvhislling xvhen 
he had to pa.ss a eemeti'rx at night. Anotlier W ashington obseixc'r used to look 
to s(*t' hoxv long Mr. Hooxx'i's .sentenci's xxere and pai ticul.irlx how many de¬ 
pendent claus(*s xxx’rc hanging onto (heir coat-tails. On daxs xxhen Mi. Hoover 
xxMS unusually complicated, this nc’xxspapei man xvould shake' his ht'ad and say: 
“Th(‘ President has e(*rtainlx' bet’ii xx’orrying ov(‘r that." Mx oxxn particular 
method of giu'ssing at tlie stati* of (‘onfidenei* among thosi* xxho in the (‘hief 
('enters of population strike tla* kiw-notes of h't'ling among bnsiiu'ss men is a 
gadget that I am almo.st ashanu'd to acknoxxledg(*. It is the stock market aver¬ 
age of industrial .sec'urities."’ 

^ E. H. Paget, *‘Sudd(*ii Changes in Group Opinion,” .See. Ferre.v, 7: 43(S—442. 

® Wk Lippmann, syndicated article in “Toclax and Toinorroxx” column. May 5, 1935. 
Quoted by permission of Xcw' Voik Tribune, Inc. 
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We have strung together this rather chaotic list of quotations, which 
could readily be amplified, in order to indicate something of the variety 
of comment on opinion change. Such wise and experienced thinkers as 
Bryce, de Tocquevillc, Thompson, Lowell and many others, on the basis 
of their observations and logical analysis of the mass opinion process, have 
formulated many \'alid generalizations. It is questionable whether con- 
temporar)^ social science can, at least for some time, improve upon the 
sympathetic insight of the political theorist and the social philosopher. 
However, a more exact science of social relations may provide certain 
information that they could not supply. P"or example, it might be very 
illuminating to analyze and note the fre(|uency with which opinion 
changes appear to be induced by the ‘Ved-herring” teclmique, by reitera¬ 
tion, diversion, positi\e assertions and the like. Public information is 
canalized through well-known agencies. Examine their output. Surely a 
more exact science of society w'ould pnnide information, not only on 
what the teclinicpies \\'ere, but upon the frequency of their use by 
different agencies as wc'll as exact descriptive accounts of the specific 
case. 

Opinion change gemeralizations based upon a number of studies which 
provide data from which similar general statc'ments maj' be drawn are 
very limited in social sci(‘nce literature as yet. Repc'ated or similar studies 
are not numerous. How(‘\’er, I have compiled in Tabic 9^' some generali¬ 
zations, each supported b> s('\(‘uil studies, that appear in some recently 
published work by Berelson, Lazarsfeld and MePhee. We have here a 
sample of partially substantiated gtaieralizations based on the (‘vidence 
of at least several studies. 


SOME EXPEJUMENTAL STUDY OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 

Attempts to change opinions may aim at the creating of new attitudes 
and opinions, or their deletion, or at conditioning against the develop¬ 
ment of some attitude-opinion complex. Those concerned with adv^ertis- 
ing, propaganda, tlu' changing of race relations and other attitudes have 
engaged in inniimeral^le tactics of change. However, much of their work 
does not permit rechecking or validation of their claims of directed 
opinion change. Experimental study of opinion change with control 
groups and attempts to ecpiatc variables and to control the extraneous 

compilt cl thiN table by srlccting 10 of tlio 35 gf*neraliz.itions about change in 
political ojjinion which Bernard Berelson, Paul I.azarsff ld and William MePhc*<* pre¬ 
sent in their \ohnne, L^nj\ersity of (Hiicago Pr(‘ss, Chicago, 1954. The gen¬ 

eralizations on change in political jiosition are to be found among 209 gemTalization.s 
made on the basis of a number of studies which have been published in 14 volumes, 
monographs or articles A list of the studies apixjars on page 31 of Voting. 
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Table 9. Generalizations about Change in Political Position 
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\aiiables ha\e, as set, been (jiiite limitecK Peiliaps the work of Cail 
Hovliind has bc'en most notable 

The expelnnental stiicK of opinion lecoicl and opinion change has 
just begun. Most of its fundamental piobleins are as >et unsolved. 

' I lie disciivsioii ()1 opiiuon cliangt punickd iii tins tliapUi dots not purixirl to 
pr()\id(* cl s\sttin.itK hil)lioc;r ip]i\ of tin snhjtt.t nor indu d, lus such a hihliographs 
h< ( n tompikd Mor<o\<i oui distiission dcu s not tlassiij and suininaiizc t \pcriinciital 
oi d(sciipti\( stndi( s of opinion change Ihis his not luca doiu in an\ single mono- 
giaph Among tlu h( st souuis foi siiimniius of studies ind hihliogiaplius au Call 
I Iknlind Ining L lams and Haiold II Kelh i, C ommumccitton and Pcistiasnm, 
\ak Cnixcisih Pitss, New Haien Conn 1053 C^aidiur Lind/e\ (td ), Handbook 
of So(ud l\i^< holofiift Addisoii-W ( sk s Piihlislung ( onlpan^, Camhiidgi Mass, 1954, 
the UNESC'O rci>oit lor 1918, vs huh has a section on methods that have been de- 
vdopfd in the social sciencis for (hinging attitudes md A \I 13os(», Studwi^ tn 
Brdudton of Pntudtcc Aineru in Council on Race Relations, 1947 This monograph 
lists about tliiitv studus on the attempted reduction ol prejudice in race relations 
by changing attitudes 
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To what extent inav tlu* results of present opinion tests be trusted? 
UiidcT what conditions will the subject sincerely express his real 0 ])inion? 
How is it possible to clilferentiate b(*t\veen such opinions and conventional 
responses? On what subjects will conventional r(‘sponses be most likely 
in various kinds of publics? ill there be a consistency between opinion 
expression and other forms of o\ert behavior? Has the siibj(*cl had an 
opinion before th(‘ test, or was his r(\sponst‘ inducc'd In’ tlu' test? Has lu' 
been conscious ot tlu' attitudes underb in^ his opinions? Will the same 
opinion be expressed at another time uiuh'r similar circumstances? May 
the processes ol opinion clumii,(‘ be considered with an\ measure of 
detac'hment as procc'sstxs, or will th(' \ariation with diflerent subject 
matter be so threat as to ])re\ent the de\ elopinent ot social scicaice in this 
field? There are man\ fundamental problems ol method lu'rc'. 

Experimental litcTature has touched on but l('vv ])oints and has dealt 
with limited subject mattcT. Its reliability and \alidity are oftcai (|u(‘s- 
tionable. The tests ha\e fie({uently created wholly abnormal and un¬ 
usual conditions. The subjects hxsted ha\’i‘ l)c‘en a limited group, most 
oftcai those* in educatioued institutions. Faulty though the* procedure's 
are, tht*y nmst be refiiu'd anel increasingly use\l in the* iuture*. The 
\arie'ty of human inteTacti\ity and of the opinion pioee’ss has hee'Oine 
too great for adeepiate' synthesis and geneiali/ation otherwise'. The re¬ 
sults of experimeaital proce'dures must pro\ide sugge'stions lor the* syn¬ 
thesizer and interpre'ter. Imoui tlu'se studies of behavior he must as¬ 
sume human attitude's and be able to eute*r into sym])athetic obse*r\’ation 
of individuals as meanbers of gremps. The*se proce'sses cannot be elis- 
jointed. There is no choice. All ol the* prex’ess must be compreheueled. 

In 1955 Professor Samuel Stoufler, Dire*ctor oi tlie Labf)ratory of 
Social Relations at Harvard I miversity’, jniblishe'd a study of attitudes 
tow'ard coinmunism. conformity' and ci\il liberties, d'his study is a model 
of careful, reliable formulation of a rexse'arch program anel ol the* coneluct 
of field wx)rk. Some 6,000 men and women Iroin all i)arts oi the country' 
and all types of occiipatiems and Aoc-ations were inter\’iewecl by the 
fi(*Id interviewers of two of the* best polling agencies w'orking inde¬ 
pendently. Rigorous safeguards in the interests of accuracy wtTC em¬ 
ployed. Their trustworthy le.sults support gc'ueralizations about the 
e.ssentially personal nature of the primary' fears and worries of most 
people. In spite of the lowering and ominous climate of international 
conflict in 1954, including the possibility of atomic disaster, some 80 
per cent of the men and women inter\'iewed stated that tlieir primary 
worries were .solely personal and family prol)l('ins. Many of the remainder 
added per.sonal worries to some worries about public issues, Cloncern 
about world affairs was express(*d by 8 ]X‘r cent of tlie total sample. 
Howexer, among the* community leaders 22 p(*r cent were* worrying about 
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world problems; 25 per cent about national or local problems (in com¬ 
parison to 6 p(‘r cent of the entire cross section so worried); and 5 per 
cent of the leaders (*xpress(\l some' worries about civil liberties and the 
internal Communist threat. Th(‘ older generation, less educated, was 
found to b(' less tolerant of nonconformists than the )'oung(‘r generation, 
and the Soutlu'rn section of the United States much less tolerant than 
the West, while women lendc^d, with .small but consistent differences, to 
be less tolerant than nu*n \\'it}i respect to suspected nonconformists such 
as Socialists, atheists, or Communi.sts.'' 

A few in\ (‘stigations ha\’e beem made on th(‘ effect of majority and 
(‘Xpert o]union upon attitude's. Though the evidence is \’ery limited, 
there is evidence' that when snbje'cts know the positions of majorities and 
of ex]:)erts the're is a te'ndc'iiey to mo\'e toward the majority opinion and, 
in a somewhat l(*sser degr(‘e, toward the e'xperts’ opinions. Marple pre- 
semted attitude tests on e'conomies and education l)efore and after 
information on majority and e\j)(*rt opinion was gixcai to the su])j('cts 
and found some what greaiter infhu'nce of majoritv than of exp(*rt opinion.'^ 
11. T. Moore, in an (‘arly c'xpe'riment (1921), had his subje'cts evaluate 
stat(*inents on music and on morals with and without information as to 
the opinions of the' majorit)’ who had marke'd the statements and, also, 
as to the' ojunions of exj)erts. lie found that the subjc'cts moved toward 
the' majority o])ini()ns and to a sonu'what le'ss degre'c' toward the expe'rt 
o})inions.'‘* In 1941 11. E. Burtt and D. R. Falkc'nburg, Jr., presente'd 
attitude' scales on re'ligious doctrines, obse'rvanccs, missions, preacher.^ 
I^acifism and religion, and on social aspe'cts of re'ligion to 500 sul)]C'cts 
and late’r infornu'd tlu'in as to both the majoi it\’ positions on the earlier 
test and of the j)osition of (’\]')e‘rts (clerg\m('n) on tlie statements on 
the scales.’‘ The changes in the direction of majority and of expert 
opinion we'ii' significantly greateT than the changes in corresponding 
controls. The results showed a move toward both majority and exj)erts’ 
opinions in about the same amount. But it is possible' that the ('xpert in 
the re'ligious fie'ld carries comparativedy more we'ight than the expert on 
})olitics or c'conoinics. 

The study of attitude' change in the' c ontext of at least a large section 

^ Criicl(‘ gt'nt'ializations, \n rfiu lu'd from their ('oiitext and Ironi tlu' .supporting data, 
an* fieipiently inislt’uding. Tlu' nxidcT is adxist'd to turn lo tiu* meticulously compiled 
data, the well-orgaui/ed and tigluK writttm conelnsions reported in Samuel A. Stouffer, 

('otvniutiistn, C'onfortniiy arid (Util lAJwttics, Donblechu’ iv Canniunv, Inc., \e\v York, 
1955. 

•* C. Marjde, “'riu* ('omparalise Snsceptihilily of Thrt'e Age Levels to the Suggestion 
of Ciroiip \’('r.su.s lOxjit'rt Ojiinions,'’ Jour. Soc. Psychol.^ 4; 1T(>—186. 

11. T. Moore, “The Comparative Influence of MaioriW and Exix^rt Opinion,'* 
Aui. Jour. Psychol., 32: 16-20. 

11. Is. Burtt and D. R. Falkcnfmrg, Jr., “The Influence of Majority and Expert 
Opinion on Redigiou.s Attitude.s,” Jour. Soc. Psychol., 14: 269-278. 
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of the subject’s life situation is illustrated in Leon Festinger’s studies 
of coinnuinit\- proeess. In his studies of the Hegeiit Hill Projeetd” 
Festinger rei)()rts on the attitude changes brought about l^y a ]’>r(>gram 
to ehange soeial altitudes in Ih'genl Hill and on changes of attitudes 
and behavior within the' proj(‘et whieh were not stimulated from with¬ 
out. This t\'pe of study at least ndates attitude change to soeial group 
experience in broad context, an as})ect of attitude change that is just be¬ 
ginning to be studi('d. Nor has the relation ol specific attitude changes 
to broader asp<x ls of mind-life been systematically studi('d. In a pione(T- 
ing study, Patricia Kc'udall has rej^ortt'd on mood sliilts and attitud' 
change, confiic'ts between idec'^logy and pc'rsonal attitude's and otlu'r re¬ 
lated niattcTS. This apjnoac'h is very promising.’’’ Tlu' most Iruitlul study 
of attitudes and tht'ir change' w ill ultimatc'ly stud) attitude's in pre)C‘ess, 
whieh will mc'an as related to soeial environmc'nt anel individual mind-life 
in all pc'itinent re lations so that attitudes will not be dc'alt with as dis¬ 
crete entities. 

THE POLLS HECORl^ CHANGES OF OPINION 

Organize'd and accredited polling has now' c'vistt'd for many }'(\irs. As 
we lane noted in discussing the' xalielitx of the' pe)lls, sueee'ssivc' pe)lls 
male comparable errea's, if tlie\ are in erre)r, and the' ee)mparison of the 
results of polls eni the same' topics made* by the' same organi/atie)ns should 
be very accurate. Indec'd, for the' stuelent ol the' e>pini»)n ])ie)eess, e)ne' of 
the principal use's of the polls (as is true, also, e)f eonte'iit studie's) is to 
establish trends. If \’e)u ask the ejuesliem: “De) \'e)u think sehoe)Uea('h(*rs 
should be' allowed to spank disobe'dient ehildie'u at school?” anel on 
March, 193S, the' re'sponse is 53 per c'cnt yes, no 41 j^e'i* et'iit, no e)pinion 
3 per cent, while in August, 1916, >our je'spondeiits say, se',^ 35 i)e‘r eemt, 
no 61 per cent, no opinion 4 pc'r cc'iit, it is e\ide'nt that eonsidc'rable 
opinion eliange on a basic bottom preddem lias eieeurre'd in a rc'latixc'ly 
short time. Freiin the data which now exist in the' publislie'el polls, it is 
pos.sible te) establish hundreds of tre*nds. \Ve have' e()mj)il(‘d scores of 
such trends from a scrutiny of Hadlc'y (^antril's Puhlir Opi)ti()n, 7.935- 
1940, As example’s, three itc'ins from this .source' are e'xhibite'd in 
Table 10.^" 

From the study of opinion changes as reflectc'd in successive' polls, 
with assumptions as to the intervening events, communication and other 
variables, one may e'ssay prediction as to future' tn'iids in opinion change'. 

FestingfT, Chan^itif^ Attitudes thrnuf^h Social Contact, Institute for Social 
Rese'arch, University of Michigan, Ann Ar])or, Mich., Sejjternber, lUoi. 

Kendall, Conflict and Mood, Free* Pn-ss, (deneoe, III., 1951. 

Item 4 is taken from a slndy entitled An International Police Force and Puhlic 
Opinion, Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., J954, p. 15. 



Table 10. Trends in Opinion Change 

Item 1 

Question: T)o you tliink it w;is ;i mistake for tho Uiiit(‘(J Stalos to ontor the last war 
(World War J)? 



Jan. 

]M‘b. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

ATar. 

Apr 

Oct. 

Dec. 


1<W7 

11)31) 

1931) 

1910 

1941 

1911 

1911 

1941 

1941 

Yes. 

. b2'; 

48'; 

oD'; 

39'; 

10"^; 

39'; 

.39', 

35'^; 

21'7 

No.. 

. 30 

37 

28 

42 

44 

43 

4S 

17 

bl 

No opinion., 

. 8 

1.0 

13 

19 

lb 

IS 

13 

18 

18 


Item 2 

Quesfitm: Wliat do you (•on‘^idt■r is the idcad size of family—a liu^barid, wife, aud iiow 
many cliildnai? 

No child 

VXM) 

HUI 
1<)15 

Itf 'iu 3 


Qutslioii T)o you jmder public owmoshi)) or })rivate ownership of the ehadric ])()Wf‘r 
iiulustry? 



Jan. 

Jan. 

July 

June 

Sef)t. 

Dec. 


2r>, 

18, 

31. 

1-7 

b, 

31, 


1937 

193S 

1910 

1910 

1945 


Oovernmt'nt owiua'ship. . 

(17'';, 

hi', 

31'; 

29', 

27'; 

2S'; 

Private ownership. 


31 

49 

50 

bl 

bl 

Don’t know. 


12 

20 

21 

12 

8 


Item 4 

Question /(Peacetime); Would you like to ‘-ee tlu* riiited States join in a movement 
to establish an intei-national police loice to maintain world j)ea(*e? 

Auf;ust 11)39 April 11)47 July ]1):)3 
(AlPO) (XOHC) (AIPO) 


Y('s. 4b'tv otp ^ 

No . 31) 17 30 

No oj)ini()ii . lo 8 11 


Qu(stion 2 (Wartime): Should the countries fifrhtinp: the Axis s('t up an inteniational 
police f()rc(' aft('r the v\ar i.s ovei to try to keep peace throughout th(' woild? 



.lulv I!II2 

Alarch 1943 

AiH-il 1!)43 

O(’tob(.‘r 1943 

Ai)ril 1041 


(AIPO) 

(Ol’OH) 

(AIPO) 

tOPOIO 

(OPOlO 

Ah‘s . 

.. 73':;. 

SO'*;. 

74'p 

79'; 

77'^; 

Nhi. 

lb 

12 

14 

11 

13 

No opinion 

11 

s 

12 

10 

10 


1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

b ()i moH' 

2'; 

32'; 

32''; 

22'’; 

7'; 

5'; 

1 

31 

27 

27 

b 

8 

1 

22 

28 

31 

9 

9 
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In the present state of social science inc'thods, this is very hazardous 
prophecy. However, T. W. Anderson has attc'inpted the construction of 
probability models lor analyzing time change in attitudes by using the 
2 :)olled results of se\'en successive interviews of 600 pc'ople in the \'oter 
studies in Erie County, Ohio, during 1910. He has pioneered in at- 
temx^ting to develop such formulae.' ' 

Content studies ina\' be used as indirect evidence of opinion change. 
The investigator may show changes in proportions of contc'iit of a simi¬ 
lar kind in successive studies, or changing relations betweem })arts ol the 
content of periodicals, newspapers, television ])rograins, and the like. His 
assumption, not a]wa)\s \'alid, is that tlu' mass media (\ssentia1ly relk^et 
reader and audience tastes and values. Content studies may also be us(‘d 
to indicate changes in the opinions of tlu‘ coinimmicators, as in the 
analysis of the papers and publications of totalitarian states.'*' 

A luiinlxT of (iuantitati\e studi<\s ol opinion chiing(‘ as re(k‘C‘t(‘d in 
statements of opinion in periodicals, in citi/eris’ voting rec’ords, in the 
voting records of legislative bodies, in changing bnving liabits and in 
other behavior records have b(‘en made. These sources have* long birri 
used as indicators of opinion, but only recentlv has there berri any (pian- 
titative treritmerit. For some })urpo.ses such indirect evidence' is superior 
to testing; but, as we have’ previenish slienvn, forms e)f bc’hav ior other 
than that recorde’d on tests are by ne) means inv ariably superrea* inelcxe's 
of attitude. Further, it must be very ce’rtain that the sample’s are ade’ejuate’ 
if they are to be use^el as a ])asis fe)r generali/atie)n. This is very elilficult 
to de’te’iininc in any exact fashiem. For e’xainple, Home’ll Hart ce)unteel 
the titles e)f the Readers'' Guide io Periodieal LUerafure from 1905 to 
1932. The title’s were classifie’d by subje’C’ts, ane! the incre’ase and de¬ 
crease of discrission wc're thus noted. This was a most ingenious utili¬ 
zation of sources. But if, on this basis, one' pre’suinexs te) re’port em 
the changing social attitude’s anel intcre’Sts fe)r Americ'a during those 
years, eme may well be epiexstioned on the* aeleejuacy of the sample’, as the 
author himself re’cogni/e’s.'" In aeklition, to what e’xtent ek)es magazine 
opinion express general soer*al attitudes? What se'ctions of the popula¬ 
tion are not thus representf’d? What ge’ographic are’as produce anel 
read few periodicals? Printed opiniem is but eme kind of expressiem e)f 
opinion; others will be founel in movie’s, books, speeches, radie) and 
other media. Do articles express the attituek^s of renders? Even after 

’•'’T. W. Anderson, “Probability Models for Analyzing Tiiru* ('banges in Attitudes,’* 
in P. J.azarsfekl (ed.), Mathematical Tliiukhif^ in the Social Sciences, Free Pres.s, 
Glencoe, Ill., 1954, pp. 17-bO. 

th<‘ Hoover Institute Studies on Symbols and Elites, of which about a .score 
of pamphlcl.s Imvc been published. 

IL Hart, “Changing Social Attitude's and Interests,” in W. F. Ogburn (c’d.). 
Recent Social Trends, MeCiraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933, chap. 8. 
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classifying periodicals according to general circulation, docs a mere 
counting of titles of articles therein provide* an adecjiiate sample? Do 
titles ad(*(|uately reflect subject matter? Does the amount of discussion 
in periodical literature necc‘ssarily introduce or even herald change? 
Would not the proportion of artiel(*s pro and eon be indicative of prob¬ 
able change in mass opinif)n? There is often a great deal of discussion 
about some spectacular issue which is not seriously defended by many 
p(‘ople and upon which there is little likelihood of popular opinion c hange. 
Is it adcHjuate to consider only the numbcT of articles, when one article, 
because* of the prc*stige of its author, the way it is written, and the like, 
may have ten times the* readers and a hundred tim(*s the eflectivc'ness 
of anothcT article with the same title? Thes(* and olhcT c|uc\stions 
evidence the caution that must be exercised in g(*neralizing from these 
rcvsults. The amount ol discussion on the twoseore of topics classificxl 
in this study was c'xprc'ssc'd in terms ol articles per thousand indcwc'cl 
by years. If wc agree with the author’s premise that discussion is 
most intcaisc* at two pcTiods in tlic* life* of a social institution, whcai it is 
undcT construction and when it is being rc'inoch'led or demolished, we 
have* here a rough sort of in(*asure of opinion change from indirect 
evidence*. 

Some elaboration of this proc(‘durc‘ appears in a lat(*r contribution of 
Professor Ilart.’'^ In this study of opinion change about business pros¬ 
perity, thcTc w^as not only a mcTe counting of the number of articles deal¬ 
ing with this and allied topics, but also some* cjualitative analysis of statc*- 
ments made in the articles and of type's of words used. For example, in 
support of the proposition “Eexmomie conditions are* good or sound,” 
there w^(*re found in the* huge-cireulation magazines during 1929, 283 
affirmative attitude* indicators and only 63 negative, wlu'reas during the 
first three montlis of 1932 there w'e*re 89 affimiative and 266 negatixe 
state'rnents. 3"his is not e*xaet measureme*nt, but it is counting, wdiich gives 
a rough approximation of trends. There was also some cenmting of the 
e)ptimistic anel pessimistic w^orels use‘d in titles and he*aellinc*s. Another 
comi')arison was made in contrasting the magazines of large circulation 
with the Survey, Ncio Republic, Nation and Christian Century in the 
number of articles de'aling with the “buy now,” “antihe)areling” anel similar 

e'ampaigns. There were fifte*en times as many articles in the journals of 

mass circulation. The e'ntire study cove*re*d the* years 1929 through 

1932, and, in aclditiem to tlie mere counting e)f titles in the Readers^ 

Guide, some analysis of content was attempte*d by the counting of state¬ 
ments made in the articles on se)me twenty-five pre^positions and topics. 

11. Hart, ‘‘Changing Opinions about Business Prosperity,” Am. Jour, Social., 
38: 665-687. 
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Tliroiighout there is a comparison of journals of mass circulation (a mil¬ 
lion or more) with the Survey, Nation, New Republic and Christian Cen¬ 
tury, The problems of size, of sample, the definition of units and the 
question of the extent to wliich the media of communication express the 
opinions of their readers must be carefully consid(Ted in studies of this 
type. However, with all the limitations, some gains result from supplant¬ 
ing impressionistic accounts with quantitath'c data. In many fields, 
(jiiantitative analysis of certain aspects of tlu‘ c'hanging content of various 
media might be profitably attempted. For example, the journals, papers 
and otlu’r rt'cords of reform movements might be studied in this way; 
the changing contt'iit of certain sections of the* newspaper might profit¬ 
ably be quantified; the* output of various six'cial-interest groups might be 
dealt with in a more detailed and signific'ant fashion with a closer 
definition of units than was possible with these journals of huge cir¬ 
culation. 


OPINION CdlANGK WITH CONTROLLED STIMULI 

During the ]:)ast years there' ha\e bet'ii a number of atttmipts to record 
the effects of certain oral, printed and pictorial materials upon tlu; 
opinions of thos(' subjecte'd to them. It has been demonstrated that shifts 
of opinion ma\’ occur after but very limite'd contact with spoken, written 
or pictorial stimuli. More and more detailed anah'sis ol the ])rocess of 
changing attitudes is being attempted, although tlu' experiiiK'ntal meth¬ 
ods are necessarily very crude' and the stimuli but partly controlled. PTom 
the limited body of experinu'iital literature' that has be'en produced 
we may select a few itc'ms for brief discussion. Most (if tlie studies thus 
far have used students as subjects since thew were an a\ailable and a 
fairly homogeneous group. The shortcomings of many ol the* (‘xpeTimental 
techniques are fairly obvious and must be criticized, but at the same time 
the difiiculties of this pioneering research should be well understood. 

Certainly the most systematic, careful and ingenious e'xpc'rimental study 
of opinion change has been done at Yale University by Carl 1. Ilovland, 
Irving Janis, Harold Kclle’v and their associat(*s.^^ These studies, much 
too extensive for review here, report on opinion changes resultant from 
fear-arousing appeals, the organization of persuasive arguments, the 
relations of group membership to opinion malh'ability, the relation of 
personality to susc('ptibility to persuasion and some studies on the reten¬ 
tion of opinion change. 

W. H. Wilke conducted an int€Testing comparison of the rcilative 

See Communication and Pers-uasion, Yak* University Press, New Haven, Conn., 
1953; and II. 11. Kelley and E. H. Volkart, “The Resistance to Change of Group- 
Anchored Attitudes,” Am. Soc. Rev., 17: 453-465. 
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effects of sp(»ech, radio and printed page, by giving speeches on war, on 
the distribution of wealth, on birth control and on the existence of God, 
to c]ass(‘s in New York University.^” These speeches were transmitted 
by microphoru^ to other classes and wer(' given in printed fonn to a third 
group. Tlien* w(T(' 341 subjeets in all. Opinion scales were given two 
wec'ks befon' and after the speech, radio or reading, dealing with the 
subjects discussed therein. These attitude tests were tlu' rating-scale 
type containing fivi* steps, of which position 3 was neutral, position 1 in 
agre(‘inont with the spc*aker and j3osition 5 in grc*atest disagreement. Of 
all the neutral or undecidc'd scorc\s on the original test, that is, those 
elK'cking position 3 on the scale, the greatest nuinljer were brought 
iieartT to agreement with the special pleading by the speaker, the loud- 
speaktjr being next most effective and tlu* printed material least effective. 
Attitudes that in the first test were opx:>osed to the vi('ws expressed by 
the propaganda matc'rial were more* likely to change to a position of 
agreement than to swing merely to a neutral position. Further, those 
who in the original test espous('d the more c\\trcmie positions tended to 
retain these positions much more than any otheT group. The average 
of all change's on all topics brought about by the spe'uker was 9.5 per 
cent of the total possible' c'hanges; by the loud-speaker, 7.9 per cent; 
by the' printc'd materials, 6.3 pcT cent. These' differences, though not 
large, are significant. Obsiously, such fragmentary data, collected from 
a limitc'd number e)f subjects on a few tot3ics by means of an inadequate 
testing mc'thoel, do not provide* a basis for generalization abe)ut the 
eflecti\x'ness of diflerent stimuli. But this is the* type of stuely, with the 
stimuli at least partially controlleel, whic’h may in time provide an accre- 
tie)n of matc'rials from which such genc'ralizations may be* adduced. 

\V. K. Chen studied tlu* inHiunice of e^ral propaganda material on stu¬ 
dent attitudes.** An opinion test of forty-five statc'ments selecteel from 
speeches, articles and inte'iwie'ws on the Manchurian problem was devel¬ 
oped and maele up as a fi\'e-point rating scale. These statements favored 
be^tli the Chinese and the Japanese viewpoints. Thew were presented 
to nine university classes in warious sc'hools from Stanford to Columbia, 
to be cliecke'd on the ‘‘absolutely true” (A.T.), ‘partly true” (P.T.), 
undecided (U), “partly false” (P.F.) and “absolutely false” (A.F.) scale. 
If a statement favoring the Chinese viewpoint is endorsed A.T. it is in 
position 1, and if A.F., in po.sition 5, undecided being 3. The positions 
of the students before hearing propaganda material were recorded. Then 
two articles, one favoring the Chinese position and another the Japanese 

W. H. Wilkt*, “An Experimental Comparison of the Sp(*ech, the Radio and the 
Printed Page as Propaganda I>*\ices,’’ Arch. Psychol, No. 169, 1934. 

K. Chen, “Tlie Inlluenc‘c of Oral Propaganda Material upon Students* Atti¬ 
tudes,** Arc7i. Psychol, No. 150, 1933. 
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position, were developed, and a neutral article was taken from a publica¬ 
tion of the Foreign Policy Association. These were given to instructors 
of classes, who, after memorizing the arguments in them, gave talks to 
their classes on one or tlie other position. The students were tested once 
more a few da\'s thereafter. Eacli group was found to shift its position 
in the direction toward which the particular propaganda to which it had 
been subjected impels. Apparently a few minutes of oral propaganda 
produces large and measurable results. In each case more than half of 
the members of the class shifted from th(' original undc'cided jM)sition to 
one of the others. When, instead of propaganda for the* (Jhiiu‘se or 
Japanese positions, neutral material was presented, a tendency to reduce 
the originally more popular opinion was noted. The author further con¬ 
cludes that propaganda material does not need to cover a large number 
of issues to bring about a shift in geru‘ral attitude. It does need to cn'ate 
a vivid general impression. And, moreover, the author suggc*sts that 
information did not pla\ a determining role in shaping attitudes toward 
the Manchurian problem. A definite attitude was possible in tlie absenee 
of any specific information. Although the materials are too limited 
for such generalizations, the author has here posed some basic ])rob]ems 
of opinion change. The stimuli wen* quite variable in this test and the 
conditions not carefully controlled (it was giv'cn during a period of wide¬ 
spread popular discussion of this problem so that the effectiveness of the 
single class speech could hardly be isolat(‘d). Among the greati*st vari¬ 
ables are the personal characteristics (^f the speakers, incliuling methods 
of presentation. These are not equated in this study. With all its 
limitations, this experiment nonetheless looses some basic (pK'stions on the 
effectiveness of speech forms in changing oj:)inions. 

Tests of opinion change, however, have appeared only recently, and 
as yet there are only a few of them, A. D. Ann is and N. C. Meier 
studied the influence of editorial material on stud(*nts at the University 
of Iowa."- Using the regular daily editions of tlu* mnvspaper, they 
“planted’' thirty editorials, fifteen of them favorable and fiftt'en unfavor¬ 
able to a Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia from 1915 to 1923. 
Previous to the tests they ascertained that none of their 203 subjects 
knew anything about Mr. Hughes. The editorials were from 150 to 
300 words in length and resembled the usual editorials in style. They 
purported to give information and opinions about Mr. Hughc's who was 
supposed to be traveling on a lecture tour through th(* Middle West. 
One group read the editorials favoring Mr. Hughes, the other, those 
opposed to him. This reading was done during the regular psychology 

22 A. D. Annis and N. C. Mner, “The Induction of Opinion througli Suggestion 
by Means of Planted Content,” Jour. Soc. Psychol., 5: 65-81. 
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laboratory meetings, two a week, over a period of two months. The objec¬ 
tive was to attempt to rec'ord the influence upon opinion of such limited 
contacts with (‘ditorial writing about an individual. This problem of 
editorial influence lias long been disputed in conferences on journalism 
and social j^sychology. Of coiirs(\ this test varied from the usual conditions 
of editorial reading, as iIk' moot point usually is whether the editorials 
are or are not r(‘ad, when^as here* tin* r(*ading was assured. At the con¬ 
clusion of th(‘ two-rnonth period tests were given. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the subj(‘cts reading the favorable editorials ])(*came favorably biased 
toward Mr. IIugh(\s, and 86 pcT cent of those reading tlie unfavorable 
(‘ditorials becanu^ ad\'ersel\' biased. Moreover, the attitude toward Mr. 
Ilnghcvs was recalh'd four months later vvluai another t('st diselosed ap- 
]n’o\ima(<'l\' tlie sam(‘ expressions of opinion as were made immediately 
afttT n'ading. Further, Severn editorials w(‘r(‘ found to be as effective as 
filtcen in (1<‘\ (‘lo])ing tin* opinions one way or the other. The autliors con¬ 
clude' that by iiK'ans of a \'cry lew e'ditorials, presenting but little factual 
information and largely through indirect suggestion, it is possible to 
build up definite attitudes toward individuals. Limited though the 
materials ol this study ma\' be, the authors have made a definite con- 
trilnilioii to iiK'thod in using a medium to which the subject is ac- 
eustouH'd, and modifxing but one sec'tion of it. The conditions are 
thus more* nearly nornud. One of the most difficult problems in opinion 
testing is the nee'd of duplicating, in so far as possible, actual life situa¬ 
tions. Ind(*ed, this is a jiroble'in of all psychological experimentation. 
Theoivtical abstractions may go far astray from the humanly possible. 
It is r(*port(*d of C’atheriue the* Gre at that when her friend and teacher 
Diderot urged u]:)on he*r the voluntary lominciation of autocracy, saying 
tliat eles])otism was criminal evon if beneve)lent, the C/.arina replied with 
amiable* sarcasm, “These fine-sounding principles of yours ma\^ be all 
very well in the* world of books, but they do not suit the world of affairs. 
You do vour work on patient paper. 1, who am only an empress, have 
to work on human skins, and they are ticklish.” In opinion testing, 
the closer the approximation to life situations, the better the test. 

READING MAKETH A CHANGED MAN? 

The problem of the influence of the literarv', pictorial or musical 
artist upon popular opinion and beliefs is discussed perennially. Since 
the commentaries upon the artist by Plato and Aristotle, the philosophers 
of every age have dealt with the f)roblem of the artist’s influence. In 
periods of fervid social controversy, the political leaders and the artists 

Quoted by R. Fiihip-Miller, Leaders, Dreamers and Rebels, The Viking Press, 
Inc., New York, 1935, p. 130. 
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themselves analyze the artist’s products and his influence from the 
sociological point of view. The selection of literature for popular con¬ 
sumption in the interests of propaganda for a special viewpoint is advo¬ 
cated by Plato, who declares that there must be ‘‘a censorship of the 
writers of fiction, and let the censors receive any tale of fiction which is 
good and reject the bad."-^ The poets tell lies, says Plato. Although the 
intentional lie might be politically expedient, Plato would regulate the 
literary lies that were not expedient. Further, he objected to the poets 
because they made popular instruction by thc‘ philosophers more difficult 
and aroused human passions. Plato enunciatetl tlu' propaganda roh* of 
literature and declared ci'iisorship nec(\ssary, so as to restrict all but the 
state propagandist poet. “Aristotle limits the political control of the 
arts to the regulation of them in the education of young chiltlren. He 
sa\s no more, however, than that their goxt'rnors and preceptors ‘should 
take care of what tales and stories it may b(‘ proper for tluMU to hear.' " 
Aristotle states that fiction and literature' may b(‘ \’iew('d fioni the 
political and moral points of view but that they may also be considcre'd 
psychologically in their uses for purgation and dive'rsion in popular 
thinking. Stressing as he does the function of literature in providing 
amusement, relaxation, and recn'ation, he would pt'rmit fr(‘edoin to the 
litcrarv' artist to an extent not permitted by Plato. Tlu' discussion of 
the function of the artist, including the literary man, has in large part 
stemmed from the Platonic and Aristotelian positions. With the victoiy 
of Christianity, literature was increasingly valued in proportion as it was 
thought to inculcate moral values. “Art lor art’s sake” appeared in 
neither the Platonic nor the Christian traditions. Witli the develop¬ 
ment of printing, mass literacy b(*gins and popular literature burg('ons. 
By the eighteenth c(*ntury literatures of classes, groups and various 
subdivisions of society were emerging. Literature then portraved the 
characteristics of subgroups within particular cultures, as well as of 
universal types. For example, there was a growing literature of the 
middle classes. In England and France, the portraval of middle-class 
life, with the accompanying values of diligence, frugality and honesty, 
appeared in the writings of Defoe and Moliere, John Bunyan and 
Jonathan Swift, Fielding and Hichardsom In the ninetc'enth century 
Macaulay, Thackeray, Eliot, Dickens and a host of others carried on 
the representations of the middle classes.^’’ Likewise, other societal 
groups were portrayed. Increasingly during the past thrt'e centuries the 

2* Republic, 377C. 

26 M, J. Adler, Art and Prudence, Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1937, 
p. 42. 

26 F. C. Palm, The Middle CAasses, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1936, 
chaps. 9, 18, 19. 
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varieties of types, classes and groups in Western society have been 
portrayed in popular literature. 

National and group literatures provide symbols for their adherents 
and opponents. “We may say of the great passages in a people’s 
literature that they form, as it were, a national liturgy. There are 
passages in the Authorized Version, speeches and lyrics and single lines 
in Shakespeare, stanzas of Gray s ‘Elegy in a Country (yhurehyard,’ and 
verses in some of our hymns, which exercise a dominion over the mind.” 
Such symbols evolve in the experience of a people. Now the propa¬ 
gandist is a manipulator of symbols, and the modern propagandist 
attempts the manageinent of literary forms. Propagandist literature is 
that which is used by some special group to plead a cause. Tlu' author 
may or may not have intended that his product be used as propaganda. 
The author of “The Face on the Bar-room Floor” never intended that a 
generation of Anti-Saloon Leaguers should quote his poem. On the 
other hand, when a Ilerr Julius Streicher had a literary lieutenant turn 
out an anti-S(‘mitie Mother Goose for German children we had direct 
literary manufacture. 

In the nin(‘teenth century a growing number of reform groups 
seleet(‘d or inanufaetured a literature to further their causes. One 
thinks at once of C]harles Dickens’ Nicholas Nickichy and the abuses of 
the private schools of England; of Uncle Tom\s Cabin and the antislavery 
movement in the United States; of Black Beauty and the campaign 
against enuOty to animals; of the Socialist movement in America and 
the novels of Upton Sinclair, Frank Norris and Jack London; of the 
miiekrakers and Lincoln Steffens’ Shame of the Cities; of Upton 
Sinclair’s The Jungle and the reform of the meat-packing industry 
through the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906; of a host of second-rate 
novels, j^oeins and essays and the Prohibition movement; of many other 
instances of privately organized reform movements and the literatures 
by which they plead their causes. 

The problem of propaganda literature entered a new phase of both 
discussion and practice in the state-inspired propaganda literatures of 
Russia, Italy and Germany. “Until recently these varying concc'ptions 
of literatures, which may be traced from Plato to Cocteau, ha\'e pro¬ 
ceeded on the whole undisturbed by authoritarian intrusion. The victory 
of the Bolsheviks over the White armies in 1920 and the subsequent con¬ 
solidation of the U.S.S.R. have brought the question of literature out of 
the realm of theoretical abstraction and converted intellectual polemics 
into revolutionary partisan warfare.”-® The Bolsheviks attempted the 

27 E. Barker, National Character, Methuen & Co., Ltd,, London, 1927, p. 222. 

2^ M. Lenier and E. Mims, Jr., “Literature,” Ency. Soc. Set., 9: 5v39. 
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organization of proletarian culture. The question of bourgeois literature 
was immediately to the fore, Although many of the earlier revolutionary 
leaders, especially Lenin, did not faxor a too d('tailed control of literary 
output, the extremists soon won the day.-** They clamored for a literary 
dictatorship. Literature was x iewecl as a handmaid of the state. “Only he 
is an artist,” they claimed, “who at the present moment can instill in the 
minds of millions the conviction that a return to the past is iinj')ossibl(‘.'’ 
Since 1925 policies on the control of literature* have llnc tnatc'd somewhat, 
but, in the main, literary output has benm rather closely controlled. The 
Communists have insisted that the arts have* alwaxs l)C‘(‘n propaganda 
for the dominant ideology. Preoccupied with the class struggle, organ¬ 
izations of the Communist c'nthnsiasts, such as the Artists lnt('rnational, 
hax’O declared that art renounces individualism and is to be collectivizc'd, 
systcmizcrl, organized, disciplined and moldc'd as a w(*ai)on. W'ithin 
Russia, the Communist leadership has evtc'nsivtdy propagandizt'd tor a 
political X'iewpoint through the selection ol what people should read. 
Vast government printing house's ha\e ])re)dnce‘d an amazing flood of 
printed materials. Since the re'xolution, many billions e)f copies ol bcx)ks 
have been printerl. Th(*re* are abe)ut 45,()()() new title's each yc'ar. Thc're 
are over 1,800 Soviet periodicals. (Some of the* selected writers are 
presented in (‘uormoiis c'ditions: 12 million copi(*s of the works of Tedstoy, 
32 million of Gorky's, and for his centennial a total of 8,150.000 c'opies 
of Pushkin’s.''") Literature* has bc'cn used in an organized way lor the 
propaganda of cultural values. Th(*re has been syste'inatic preparation 
of a childrc'ii’s literature. The old fairy tales and folk tales were con- 
side*n'd harmful. In place of tlu*se a clhldn'ii’s Iit(*ratiir(* that rc’flects 
the values desirc’d by the CJommunist l(*adership is being crc'ated. 

As the authoritarian states appeared in Italy, Germany and else¬ 
where, the principle of state control of literature spread. There was 
an orgy of burning books and banishing authors. In the liberal demo¬ 
cratic states, propaganda litc*rature has bc'c'n disseminated by special- 
interest groups, not by the .state. Anu'rica has a proj)aganda literature of 
the slavery movement, the Prohibition movement, the muckraking days 
and other crusades. There are only a few instances of stat(*-spon.sored 
literature. One illustration is that of the selection of reading material 
for the soldiery in World War 

But the most powerful .sp(*cial pleading is that which occurs without 
formal propaganda. There is always a selection of literary content in 

M. Ea.stnian, Artists' in Uniform, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1934. 
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terms of the dominant values. For example, the Communist and Fascist 
lead(Ts have sc'h'eted a ])ropaganda literature to highlight certain aspects 
of the class struggle and economic groups. But from the early nine¬ 
teenth centurv’ onward a growing part of all literature in the Western 
cnltiir(‘s has been conceTned with the class struggle and economic groups. 
As Sorokin has written, “In brief, in flic nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century economic problems, economic motive's, economic behavior, eco¬ 
nomic ideology, the economic interpretation of almost all the actions of 
the heroes of lite'rary works, became a mania, an obsession, a fashion, 
the sign of a suppose'dly deep insight into human nature.” If a certain 
sc't of values is dominant in literature, these values may be instilled all 
the more c'ffectivt'ly because' cc'rtain minority peisitions are also stated. 
Fhe propagandist may be too ihorough in his selections and exclusions. 
C'redulity may be strained. In Germany in th(' 193()\s the propaganda 
leadershi]') remade the* country’s songs, literature and sclioolbooks. 
In Amc'rica five small books called the McGuffrtj Readers were printed 
bc'tween 1836 and 1810. During the last half of the ninetee'iith century 
these r(*ad('rs were the standard textbooks of the rural schools of the 
AiiK'rican Middle Wc'st. Political, economic, ethical and religious values 
as reflected in the McCMuff(y Readers were inculcated in untold millions 
of pupils."'* These rt'aders wc're not pr()j)aganda disseminated by a self- 
conscious leadership or spc'ciiil-interest group. They were selected on 
the basis of common Ix'lit'fs and values that wc're widely diffused. They 
were read in a culture in wliich there wc're other and minority statennents 
of position on thc'se problt'ins. Thc'v were contemporaries of Ingersoll. 
Yet it remains to be proxc'd that statc'-inspired propaganda textbooks 
will b(' more effective in unifying \ahic's for school children than wc're 
the folk-selc'ctc'd MeCufjeij Readers. Propaganda litc'rature may be effec¬ 
tive if it fits into prc'judicc's, beliefs, loyalties and self-interests that 
are already widely disseminat'd. Those who are alrc'ady partially or 
entirc'ly convinced of the truth of the material propagandized may be 
fortified in their bc'lic'fs. Othc'rs ma)' remain unconvinced though forced 
to be (luieseent. A folk-sclc'ctc'd literatiu'c waxes in influence; an imposed 
literature does not have c'cpial vitality. 


WHEN SPEECH CHANGES OPINIONS 

During World War II, the strategy and tactics of the enemy propa¬ 
gandists were described by \arious types of content analysis of their 
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radio programs. Monitors recorded the content of the programs, and 
analysts attempted to discern the basic patterns of enemy propaganda 
to mass audiences, as well as the gleaning of any military intelligence 
that might be assumed from the broadcasts. Of course, one of the 
enemy's objectives in broadcasts to large publics was to induce opinion 
change and depress morale. One pattern of the Nazi tactics during the 
first year of the war was described by Charles J. Rolo, who reported 
that the An^stkrieg, or war of nerves, fell into four distinct phases. In 
the first phase, the broadcaster aimed at acquiring an audience and 
gaining a measure of popularity. In the Nazi broadcasts to England, this 
was most effectively done by Lord Haw-Haw, that interesting English 
traitor, who, at his peak, was received over 14 million British ratlio sets. 
In the second phase, Lord Haw-Haw began to foment psychological civil 
war. Attacks were made on the fundamental British institutions and 
leadership, and then name calling and highly emotional appeals were 
used. “The third phase was that of sinister thre^ats, superlative lies, inces¬ 
sant warnings of the wrath to come and almost frenzied injunction to get 
rid of corrupt leaders and appeal for peace.'' In the case of Poland, 
France and the smaller occupied countrie\s, there w^as a fourth phase 
after the military armistice, in wLich the objective wms to prolong the 
state of confusion and keep the populations subject to their new masters. 

However, this study reported by Rolo w as based on limited monitoring 
privately done at Princeton before the United States monitoring system 
was established. A Tnore definitive work on Nazi propaganda was being 
prepared by Ernst Kris, Hans Speier and others of the Graduate Faculty 
of tlie New School for Social Research. Published in 1944, German 
Radio Propaganda was a report on home broadcasts by the Nazis to 
the German people from 1939 through 1942. The materials analyzed 
were the regular-wave German broadcasts monitore'd by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and later placed at the disposal of Kris and 
Speier. These authors were exceptionally competent in t(*rms of knowl¬ 
edge of German culture and proficiency in psychological and social 
science methods; and they were endowed with unusually incisive 
analytical minds. Therefore, their report is a definitive content analysis 
and assessment of the significance of the content of radio broadcasting 
by the Germans during this three-year period. They evidcmced the most 
skillful use of broadcast materials to ass(\ss the attitudes of the com¬ 
municator, the probable opinions of the recipients, and the changes of 
opinions during the period among the communicators and among the 
German population. 

The authors note that the Nazi propagandist “functioned as a cc’lebrator 

J. Rolo, “The Strategy of War by Radio,” Harper*, November, 1940, pp. 
640-649; and Radio Goes to War, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1942. 
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of accomplishments and an eliminator of dissent.” He was regularly en¬ 
gaged in the fomiation and changing of opinion, an activity which Dr. 
Goehbels characterized as offentliche Meinungshildung, that is 'public 
formation of opinion.” These leaders were concerned with the guidance 
and control of men. Let us refer to a single illustration of attempted 
opinion change.®*’ After six years of Nazi military training and indoc¬ 
trination, it was generally reported that the German troops went to war 
without cheering or enthusiasm. The beginning of the war was a shock 
to a people who had begun to become accustomed to victory without 
bloodshed. And there were depressing memories of the defeat in World 
War I. Therefore, "It was Goebbels’ first task to destroy the analogy 
b(*tween the two wars, while Hitler tried to lead the German nation from 
p(‘ace to war as imperc‘C*ptibly as possible.” Intensive propaganda cam¬ 
paigns were instituted over the radio and other media insisting that the 
German armies had never been defeated in World War I and that, in any 
case, the second war was totally dififerent from the first. At the same 
time, Hitler did not order a general mobilization and the Polish cam¬ 
paign was spokem of not as a war, but as a punitive expedition. After 
it b('came evid(*nt that a continuing war was going on, the propa¬ 
gandists stress(*d increasingly the differences between the two wars. 
This time they were prepared. A blockade would not be successful, as 
the fars('eing Nazis had s('t up a rationing system and had stockpiled 
materials. This time the enemy would be blockaded. And Germany 
could count on vast food supplies from friendly Russia and the con- 
(jiiered enemies. World \A^ar I had been long drawn out, but the Nazis 
declared that their war would be pursued by a sec|iience of blitz vic¬ 
tories which would speedily lead to peace. And, indeed, such was the 
case for the first two years. All of these and many other themes on 
this subject were winnowed out of the Nazi radio broadcasts by our 
analysts. And these Nazi propaganda campaigns were accompanied by 
a rising tide of hope and moderate exultation—for the fir.st two years. 
Goebbels’ propagandists fought with varied argumentation. But the 
opinion changes were basically the product of the Nazi blitz victories 
in the field. Propaganda was important for interpretation and the day- 
to-day maintenance of morale, but the basic attitude change came with 
victories in the field. But soon, once again there were defeats and 
doubts and specters which propaganda could not exorcise, though it 
did for a time blur their fearful .shape and lessen their menace. 

The contents of this paragraph are the essence of chap. Ill of German Radio 
Propaganda, 0.\ford UnivtTsity Press, New York, 1944. Space does not permit of a 
more extended consideration of the various asj^ects of propaganda and opinion change 
n'ported in this \oliiniinous work. P^>r the stTioiis student of psychological warfare, 
Kris and Speier’s re|X)rl is a work t() be studied in gicat detail. 
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An instance of opinion change through mass persuasion was Kate 
Smith’s war-bond campaign which n'sulted in 39 million dollars of bond 
pledges in the course of one day. On War Bond Day, Septc'mbcr 21, 
1943, this popular radio entertainer made sixty-five radio appc'als in 
which she pleaded, demanded and cajoled her listeners to buy war 
bonds. Robert Merton studied this real-life example of the social psy¬ 
chology of a specific instance of special pleading. In contrast to labo¬ 
ratory studies of opinion change, we have here a real life situation, an 
index of infiuence on opinion (bond bining), profound ego involve¬ 
ment by participants in the matter under consideration, and a miinber 
of subjects who were not artificially assembled. One hundred detailed 
interviews, seventy-fi\’e with persons who had bought bonds and twenty- 
five with unpersuaded listeners, were conducted in Nc'w York City. Each 
interview lasted three or four hours. The result of this pioneer study 
is a very significant case report.'**’’ 

The theme appeals made by Kate Smith were subjected to content 
analysis, and the percentage distribution of timt' to themc's of sacrifice, 
participation, coinpc'titioii, family and personal appeals were noted. 
Using the materials of the one hundred intc'rviews, the probable effec¬ 
tiveness of these themes was reported. The listcMUTs' predispositions, 
general orientations and spc'cific attitnd(*s were gleaned from the inter¬ 
views. The opinion changes that occurred in the social and cultural 
context of the particular subjects were reported. By the conclusion of 
his study of this instance of mass pcTsuasion achievc'd through highly 
emotional appc^als focused at the probablt' aiidicMiccs at different times 
of the day, Professor McTton is k*d to ponder the essential problcnn of 
the moral dimensions of such appc'als even in socially desirable causes. 
Democratically oriented social scientists must always come to this ])rob- 
1cm. 

Thus far most study of opinion change has b('('n much too simple to 
describe adequately the regality of this usually complex social process. 
A too immediate and exclusive stimuhis-r(*s])()ns(‘, c*aus('-and-eflect rc*la- 
tionship has been assumed as between mass mt'dia and their users or 
between the dominant l(‘aders and their publics. Mor(X)V(T, as a source 
of opinion change, the influence of interpersonal contacts in face-to-face 
associations has apparently been und(Tstated since the mass mc'dia be¬ 
came the center of attention in the 192()’s. The' Ix'ginnings of a more 
subtle analysis are now emerging. There is diffenaitiation of various pat- 

Published in 1946, the voliiiiK, Mass Persuasion, by Rolx'rt K. Merlon, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, is the t>'pe of nioiH)gr*iph which furthers social science*. It w'e 
had a score of other parallel and comparable studies, we could generalize about siic'h 
campaigns. 
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terns and flow of influence, depending on the topics, the sources of in¬ 
fluence and the vari(*ties of recipients.*'^*’’" 

In contrast to an atomistic conception of masses of individuals respond¬ 
ing dirc'ctly to tlie content of the various mass media, it may be found 
that on many topics the mass-media content is significantly mediated and 
modified by influential persons in tlu' community. In late 1955 Elihu Katz 
and Paul Lazarsfeld published a very significant pioneering study in a 
volume entith^l Personal Influence This study was concerned with the 
flow of influ('nc(' from person to person and the delineation of the inter¬ 
personal networks of communications. A cross-sectional sample of 800 
wom('n in D(‘catur, Illinois (about 60,000 population), was interviewed 
during the summcT of 1945. A very extended questionnaire schedule was 
us('d. The women were asked concerning their source's of information in 
four arc‘as of c'veryday decisions: the daily household marketing decisions 
and opinions; fashion, as represc'iitc'd especially by dresses, cosmetics and 
various beauty treatments; the sek'ction of motion pictures to attend; and 
th(' formation of opinions on local public affairs which happened to be 
und(T discussion at the time of the study. The respondemts designated 
some* 634 persons as iiifliiential sources of personal influence on their for¬ 
mation or chang(' of opinion. In the case of marketing shifts in buying 
habits, personal contacts were directly effecth^e or contributory in the 
shifts in brand choice in 27,9 per cent of the cases; in motion-picture 
selection, personal contacts were involved in 16.3 pcT cent of the choices; 
in fashion changes, some 19.6 per cent of the choices could be ascribed 
to personal contacts. In addition to these percentages of change's related 
to personal contacts, salespersons were involved in an additional 13.3 
l^er cent of marketing shifts and I6.S per cent of fashion changes. And 
what appc'ar to be private opinions and attitudes were found to be often 
generated or reinforced by members of the family, hy friends and co¬ 
workers, and by the influential persons among one’s local contacts. In¬ 
deed, on everyda)’ matters of opinion formation, the authors make a 

nr,a \ pn'liminary study of tlir patterns of interpersonal influence was reported hy 
Robert K. Merton in 1949. (R. K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence,” in Cojiimunications 
Research, U)4H-U)40, P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton (eds.), Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949, i)p. 180-2 J 9.) This study was eoneeriK'd with pcTSons, aj)art from 
immediate famil\' numihers, who w(Te reported hv 86 infonnants as most influential 
on the informants. Some 379 persons of the city of “Ro\'ere” were refern'd to by the 
informants as “inflnentials.” Of tlu*se infliK'iitials sonit' were predominantly “locals” 
in their contacts and interests, and some were “cosmopolitans.” Some 'were influential 
on a narrow' ran^e of topics and others w'cn* jjenerally influential. This was a pioneer 
study, the d('tails of which are not di\'ul][;ed in the bricT, resume report, but which 
would app('ar to be a potentially fruitful dedineation of the influence i’)atterns in com¬ 
munity interpersonal relations. 

.loi* j7 Katz and P. F. Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence, Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1955. 
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strong case for the frequently more dominant influence being the hori¬ 
zontal communications among intimates, ratluT than the downward verti¬ 
cal force of influence from important national leaders or mass media. 

When it comes to choosing a movie, young people inflneiicc old(‘r people. 
\Vh(*n it comes to ])ii\ing small consumer goods the older housewife influences 
the younger. The actual vote of a person in a presidential campaign where 
major social allegiances are involved is established within a social stratum 
rather independently of the choices made by people considerably higher or 
lower on the social scale; but when it comes to making up one's mind on local 
affairs where party tradition doesn’t matter and where more n('ed is felt lor 
specific information, then the wage earner is more likely to take advice from 
the better educated white collar person.'^”^’ 

RUMORS AND OPINION CHANGE 

Opinions are often changed or modified by rumors, and rumor some¬ 
times calls into question that which had previously been considered 
knowledge or fact. A rumor is an account about a pcTSon, group or 
occurrence which is passed about usually by word of mouth and which 
is not adequately verified by any acceptable evidence. Rumors have 
defeated political candidates, perpetuated prejudices, sold merchandise 
and attackc'd the products of competitors. They ha\x' bec'ii very im¬ 
portant in speculative markets and in psychological warfare. Rumors are 
ephemeral aceounts of persons and e\ents which may or may not be 
true but an* statements that spread cpiiekly through contact-groups, 
such as intimate coinmiinities, barracks, campuses, crowds and others. 
Though they originate in one or a few individual sources, thc'v are 
usually sprc'ad by many individuals. The nimormongcTS may have di¬ 
verse motivations for theur activity in sprc'ading the accounts, but the 
rumor itself must be an item which interests, intrigues, arouses and 
captivates the attention of usually diverse individuals. It is an account 
with common appeal. 

It is characteristic of rumors that they are considerably changc'd in 
transmission. Like gossip, they arouse rivalry in embc'lli.shment of the 
original story. And rumors which spread primarily by word of mouth, 
as might logically be expected, are most changed and distorted in the 
telling. ‘The cr> stallization of the dramatic elements, including the 
addition of supplementary detail, and the accpiisition of some authority 
are characteristic of all rumor.s. These elements constitute what might 
be called a "mass invention’ to which each of those who hear the story 
and then retell it in slightly different form makes a small contribution.” 

Ibid., p. 6. 

R. T. LaPierei and P. R. Farn.sworth. Social Psychologyy McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 412. 
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Usually a rumor-spreader seeks attention, but fundamentally, “Rumor 
is set in motion and continues to travel in a homogeneous social medium 
by virtue of the strong interests of the individuals involved in the trans¬ 
mission. The powerful influence of these interests requires the rumor 
to serve largely as a rationalizing agent: explaining, justifying, and pro¬ 
viding meaning for the emotional interest at work.” Personal and group 
fear and insecurity are the almost inevitable' precedent of active rumor¬ 
mongering. Wishful thinking spawns many a rumor. In the inactive 
p(Tiod (September, 1939, to April, 1940) of World War il, the hopes of 
the Frc'neh that there would never be an active war wort' responsible 
for many rumors to that effect. 

Rumors proliferate especially at times of insecurity when there is 
lack of knowk'dge but when general curiosity is aroused. At crises of 
group life rumors abound. Anyone who has exp(Ti('need life in the armed 
services is well aware of the number of such rumors and the speed of 
their eireulation. I’fu'y also disappear (piickly. In a timt' of some con¬ 
fusion and crisis, such as the imnu'diate post-Pearl Harbor months, 
rumors w<Te widespread in the United States. Hiough some were no 
doubt planted by our c'liemie's, many were the product of anti-Roosevelt- 
Administration groups in the United States, and most just welled up out 
of insecurity and lack of infonuation about tlu' extc'iit of the losses in 
that d('baele. Man\ individuals for a time distrusted the news that 
reached them. 

In the comment and belief of expert observes rumors have long been 
thought to have a considerable effect on the stock and grain markets. 
Rumors art' rife about i)ossible political df'cisions of exeeutivt' leaders 
and eongrt'ssional intentions, as well as the beliefs of wealthy men who 
are supposed to hav'c inside information. In a study attempting to ob¬ 
serve the relation of rumor and stock-market prices, Arnold M. Rose 
concluded that rumor and sevtm other factors were involved in certain 
price shifts. By statistical anab sis he linked three factors together, one 
of which was rumor, and concluded, ‘AVe know not only that rumor 
aflFects stock pric'i's, but also that it is one of three factors which, indi¬ 
vidually or collectively, an* affecting stock prices to the extent measured 
by the factor of stickiness.” As crisis is frequent in the exchanges and 
as there is much personal control, we have the conditions for rapid 

G. W. Allport and L. Postman, The Psychology of Rumor, Henry Holt and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., N(‘w York, 1947, p. 43. This is the most cxlcnsivc systematic treatment of 
the minor process published in English. Some oxpcrinicnlal evidence is also presented 
in this work. However, the bulk of all studies of rumor by ps>chologists and others 
thus far an* d(‘scTiiiti\'e and analytical rather than experimental. No doubt the present 
concern with interactive processt's in groups will bring research to the rumor process 
in the near future. 

A. M. Ros(‘, “Rumor in the Stock Market,” Pub. Opin. Quar,, 15: 467—486. 
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spread of rumor, and, indeed, such spread occurs. Further, the rumors 
arc often rex^orted in the ^qossip columns of nt*wsxDai)crs and trad(' journals. 
These journals are sometimes used by interest(‘d groups to circulate 
rumors to serve their own ends. In the early da>’s of less exact croj:) and 
weather rex^orting, many a crox^ was killed for a few days on the grain 
markets of the United States. 

Rumors have fr(»(piently been used in xx)litical conventions to siipx^^^*^ 
as well as to attack, candidates lor nominations. In postwar x^olitical 
campaigns rumormongcTing about rival candidates appears to be almost 
standard practice. 

Ever since Lincohrs tomb was ereetc'd in Springfield, Illinois, cus¬ 
todians have been answering the questions of peoxde who do not l:)e- 
lie\e that Lincoln’s mortal remains rest there, since widc'ly dilfused 
rumors since the 1880’s have maintained that his corpse' is missing. Wher¬ 
ever masses of x^^ox^le are* eme)tionally inxoheel about a te)xoic anel feel 
insecure abe)ut their source's of infonnatiem, the)’ will cre'ate rumors. 

Atrocity rumors haA C b(*e*n iiiixwrtant in w ar situations te) attack morale 
and to arouse anger. In 1940 the Nazi war of nerve's maele' extensive use' 
of rumors to underiniiie me)rale e)f French seddiers through whis])e'rs that 
their waves were unfaithful, their governnumt e'ormpt anel tlu'ir lainilie's 
starving. The Nazis also sx^re'ael rumors exxtensively among other national 
groiq^s and at times amemg the German x^oi^ulatiem. In tlie United State's 
psychological warfare' activities, rume)r-spreaeling as a <>f ‘black 

prox)aganda” was used far less extensively than by the Nazis and only 
in some instances tovvarel the close of the* war. 

There are numbe'rless commercial rumors. Of late* xears the'se* have 
been more systematically promulgate'd. Rumors about rivals have long 
been a x^^rt of commercial warfare. The wdiispering-camx^aign industry 
is carried on by some less rex)utable x>riblicity firms, wdie) will provide 
individuals and teams te) sx)read rumors e)n subways, buses and trains, on 
elevators and at x^nblic meetings. In the' 193()’s rumor camxiaigns be'came 
a widespread commercial x^ractice.'*" We may ije)te* just a few t>'pieal but 
major instances e)f commercial rume)rme)ngering. In the e'arl)’ 19()()’s 
absinthe was rumoreel in France to be an antiax)hrodisiac, and this runmr 
about the strongest of all alcoholic beverages has had circulation since 

‘‘^^For illustrations sec: D. J. Jacobson, ”Thc Rumor Itackct,” Tomorrow, October, 
1948, pj). 10 fP.; and “How Speculators Increase Our Food Bill,” Reporter, March 20, 
1951, pp. 8 ff.; and D. J. Jacobson, The Affairs of Dame Rumor, Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1948. Some hundreds of rumors of various types will be found re¬ 
ported in Jacobson’s volume. Tin* social scientist’s objection to such collections would 
be that there arc no data from which he can note frequem y ol each rumor, its change 
in transmission, the diffusion pattern, the proportion of those who hear the rumor 
who believe it, the temporal duration of the rumor, etc. l’h(* rumor proc(*ss, recog¬ 
nized as widespread for centuries, has just rccimtly aroused the attention of social 
psychologists who may be exi>ected to provide systematic studies. 
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then. The rumor has bec'n ascribed to an unscrupulous liquor salesman. 
Tn 1934 a whisperini:^ campaign broke out first on the Atlantic seaboard 
and then across the country that a lepc'r had been found working in the 
Chesterfield cigar(*tte lactory in Richmond, Virginia. Reports by the 
Mayor and Board of Health were publicized by the tobacco company 
and many rewards were offered by Liggett and Myc*rs for information 
as to who was spreading the rumor which appc'ared to b(' carefully 
planned. Such campaigns are illegal, but legal proof is difficult to ac¬ 
cumulate. Some companies hav(‘ been caught circulating rumors, but in 
this case" no public charg(\s wctc made. Somc'what latc'r, the numerous 
rumors of the oleoinargariin'-butter competition wctc spread. There were* 
rumors as to the foul, filth)’ coconut oils supposed to be usc'd in making 
olc'o, and many others. A cigarc‘tt(* c-ompany found itsc'lf staggered by 
the rumor that the' T on the bac-k of its package' was supposed to be a 
secret “Popish” symbol. Such rumors ob\ioiisly would spread most ex- 
t(*nsive]) and rapidly among the* less intc'lligent portions of the general 
population. It has also been gc'ucTalizc^cl that they spread more rapidly 
in small towns and the smallc'r cities rathc^r than in the great metro- 
pol i t ai 1 com pi exes. 

During World War If there was s)stc'matic classification of rumors, 
of which SOUK' rc^ports have beem j)ublished, though most studies still 
repose in governineut file's. An early study b\ Robert II. Knapp classified 
the rumors reported during Sc'ptember, 1942, of which there' wc're 1,089 
eollc'cted by his organization. Table 11 shows the* pc'icentagc's of the* 
1,089 rumors in each classification as found in \’anous areas of the 
United States. This was the* period at the beginning of the war during 
which rumors were especially numerous. Later the Office of War In- 
fonnation's stratc'gic principle was that a rumor should bc' smothered with 
facts rathc'i* than attempting to disprove it, for the disproving process 
might undesirabl) advertise the rumor. 

In 1945 aftc'r V-E da)\ a study of the rumors concerning the pretended 
or actual illness of Stalin showed that the thirty Paris newspapers ex¬ 
amined reported or ignored these rumors in terms of the paper's editorial 
political attitudes. As the F’rench papers at that time wc're limited to two 
or four pages, the* inclusion of ephemcTal stories could only relate to in¬ 
tentional slanting by editors.'*^ 

Rumor has unquestionably been an important agc'nt of opinion change 
throughout human history. Especially in the past, before the present age 
of mass communications, rumored information must ha\'c' bec^n a vital 
source of opinion. And even the best-informed publics, well supplied 

11. Zenier, “Rumors in Paris Nowspapers,” Puh. Opin. Qtiar., 10: ^3: 382-391. 
The data analyzed were 129 articlt's containing 198 news items. 



Table 11. Rumors Reported during September, 1942 


Wedge-Driving Rumors . 

Anti-Soinitic. 

Draft evasion. 

Others. 

Anti-Iiritiah . 

Antiaduiinistration. 

Roosevelt personal . 

Salvape and rationiiij;. 

War Bonds and aavinjrs nnsah*. 

Selective s<*r\ice’ grievances, abuses. 

Graft, waste, inelficiencyi accidents. 

Anti-Ncffro. 

Anti-Army and -Navy. . . 

Government leaders incompetent .... 
.Abuses of .soldiers and sailors 

Drunkenness an<l immorality. 

Supplies, equipment: no ^ood, lackiiiK. . . . 
Supplies, equipment: wasted, mi.su.s(*d. . , . 

Anti-Red Cross . 

Antilabor. 

Antibu.sine.ss. 

Fear Rumors . 

In Armefl forces. 

Suiciiles. 

Insanity. 

Plagues and epidemics. 

Rxcisssive casuij 11 les. 

Fifth-column Activities. 

Bread and submarine story. 

Supplying the enemy . 

Spy acti\ ity, sabotage . 

Atrocitie.s. . 

Tongue and stamp .stor>". 

Other.s. 

UnreMMiled Fnerny Action. 

SeiTot weapon or plans. 

Shipping los.se.s. 

Unrevealed enemy activities. 

Pipe-Dream Rumors . 

Peace rumors. 

(’orpse in car. . . 

Enemy sub washed up, destro 3 'ed. 

Victorj' rumors . . 

M)*^cellaneouH Rumors . 


U S A 

New 

Eng¬ 

land 

Atlantic 

Sea¬ 

board 

South 
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West 

Iqir 

We.st 

65.1) 

63.2 

62.0 

61.6 

72.5 

67.8 

(y.3) 

(13.6) 

(13.5) 

(5.2) 

(7.7) 

(8.0) 

3.6 

7.2 

6.6 

.9 

3.2 

1.1 

5.7 

6.4 

7.0 

4.2 

4,6 

6.9 

7.3 

9.6 

9 . 4 

5.2 

7.0 

5.8 

(21.4) 

(13.6) 

tlO.9) 

(20.2) 

(28.4) 

(22.3) 

3.1 

2.4 

2.0 

3.3 

6.3 


6.1 

4.0 

3 . 5 

8.9 

6.7 

6.9 

3.7 

1.6 

2.7 

1.4 

6 0 

5.8 

2 2 

2.4 

.8 

1.8 

4.2 

1.6 

4.4 

3.2 

2.0 

4.7 

5.3 

I 6.9 

3.1 

.8 

2.3 

8..") 

i 2.1 

1 ^ ^ 

(19.6) 

(17.6) 

(20.7) 

(21.2) 

(20.3) 

(20.7) 

3.1 

1.6 

2.0 

2 . 3 

4.2 

4.8 

6.7 

8.8 

9.S 

5 6 

5.6 

4.2 

2.6 

1.6 

2.7 

2.8 

1 .8 

4.2 

6.0 

4.0 

1.1 

7.5 

7.0 

5 . 3 

2.1 

2.4 

1.2 

2.8 

1.8 

3.2 

2.2 

4.8 

2.3 

.5 

2.8 

1.6 

1.6 

.8 

.4 

.5 

1 .8 

4.8 

2.3 

1.6 

2.3 

.5 

2.5 

4.8 

25.4 

28.2 

26.9 

33 8 

20.3 

19.6 

(8.0) 

(9.6) 

(12.9) 

(() 6) 

(7 7) 

(2.1) 

.6 


1.2 


1,1 


1.0 


.8 

1.4 

1,8 

.5 

1.2 


2.0 

2.3 

.4 

1.1 

5.1 

9.6 

9 . 9 

2.8 

1.6 

.5 

(6.9) 

(10 4) 

(3.9) 

(16.0) 

(3.9) 

(3 2) 

2.0 

1 .0 

1.6 

6.1 

.4 

.5 

.7 

2.4 

.4 

1.1 


.5 

4.2 

0.4 

2.0 

8.5 

3.5 

2.1 

(4.8) 

(1 .6) 

(2.3) 

(4.7) 

(7.0) 

(7.4) 

3.7 


1.6 

3.8 

6.0 

5.8 

1.0 

1.6 

.8 

.9 

1 . 1 

1.6 

(5.7) 

(7.2) 

(7.8) 

(6.6) 
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notk: Anti-Ru.s.siari rumors constitute 0.0% of all rumors reported --a surpri.singly low figure. 
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with mass media, may often preferably rely on rumor and distrust pub¬ 
lic or official sources. Today, when psychological attacks upon publics 
are mori' organized and far more general than ever before, the social 
sciences should be accumulating evidence about the rumor process, the 
kinds and c lassification of types of rumors, the chaniads and speed of 
rumor diffusion and additional information about the effects on the 
receiver of rumors. 


TflE IMAGES CHANGE THE ATTITUDES? 

On the influence of motion pictures on attitude change wc shall con¬ 
sider a few studies, from the pioneer work of L. L. Thiirstone to the 
c'xtcMisive army-s])onsor(‘d studies of C>arl Ilovland. For sc‘\eral years 
after 1929, in connection with the Fayne Fund Studies of Motion Pic¬ 
tures and Youth, Prof(\ssor Thurstone gave attitudf‘ tests to high school 
students in Illinois cominunities and to childien at the Mooscheart 
Home, bcfcu'c* and aftcT showing thc'm selected motion pi(‘tur(\s.^“ The 
problems of opinion change that were dealt with were tlie eflects of 
single pictures, the c'uuiulative (effect of pictures and the pcTsistence of 
effect. The tests used were' attitude scale's and pairc'd-comparisons tests. 
The procedures and rc'sults follow: 

1. An attitude' scab' on the Germans and on war was given to 133 
high school cbildren cfl Genoa, Illinois. Twelve days latc'r the metiem 
picture* “Four Sons,” a picture sympathc'tic to the personal problems of a 
German family, was shown. The following day the students were retested. 
On a scale of 11 points the average attitude of the group before se*e'ing 
the picture ^^'as 5.66, afterward 5.28, a change* of opinion favorable to 
Germans in the amount of the* diff(*re*nc'e, whieb is not large. The tests on 
war indicated a change’ from an average attitude of 5.19 to 5.10, a small 
change toward disapproval of war. 

2. A numbe*r of pictures on gambling and on prohibition shown in 
several communities brought abenit practically no change in e)pinion; 
in one case the average on the scale was 6.96 befe)re and 6.97 alter seeing 
the picture. Likewise a picture on capital punishmc'nt, “The* Valiant,” 
was shown without appreciable ('fleet. A picture “The Criminal Code” 
shown to 276 students in Watseka and 246 in Galesburg brought about 
considerable change in attitude toward the punishment of criminals. 
Greater leniency was espoused with changes from 5.30 to 4.80 in Watseka, 
and from 5,13 to 4.64 in Galesburg. 

R. C. P(‘tcrsoii and L. L. Thurstone, MoUon Victures and Social Attitudes of 
Children, The Macmillan Company, New Yoik, 1933, L L. Thurstone, “The Measure¬ 
ment of ChanK(‘ in Soci.il Attitude,” Jour. Sor. Psychol., 2: 230-241; “Influence of 
Motion Picture.s on Children’s Attitudes,” Jour. Soc. Psychol, 1: 291-304. 
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3. Marked changes in expressions of opinion about racial grouios were 
brought about by the showing of pictures. Two pictures, “Son of the 
Gods/’ a romantic melodrama with a Chinese hero, and “Welcome 
Danger,” a picture so alien to Chinese interests that the Chinest* ambassa¬ 
dor had lodged a complaint against it, were shown, the first in Geneva, 
the other in West Chicago, Illinois. The picture with the Chinese hero 
made the high school students more favorable toward the Chinese on 
the average ol 6.72 on the scale to 5.50, a very great change. The 
other brought about a slight (5.71 to 5.(S(S) increase in antipatlu'. Al¬ 
though it is probably true that in general tlu're is a greater willingness to 
make favorable rather than unfavorable changes, these results could not 
be cited in proof of that contention, since the pictures are in no way 
equated. 

The most pronounced change in opinion on the race c|uestion was 
brought about by the picture “The Birth ol a Nation/’ which in its 
1931 edition with sound accoinpaiiimcMit was exhibited to 434 high school 
students in Crystal Lake, Illinois. The change to attitudes unla\orable 
to Negroes was very pronounced, from an axerage on the scale of 7.41 
to 5.93. The distribution of the rcxsults is indicatc'd in Fig. 9. 

4. The cumulative effect of pictures was tested at Moosc'heart, where 
the pictorial experiences of the* subj(‘cts could be controlk'd. About 
750 children were divided into five groups, to which picture's were 
exhibited in various combinations. Some slight cumulative' eflect on 
opposition to war was noted when “All Quiet on the' We'stern Front” and 
“Jouniey’s End” were combinc'd. Thc'st' picture's differed greatly from one 
another in the potency of their appeal to children of these age groups, 
and the conclusions are not very satisfactory. 

5. The persistence of c'ffcvt was studied by retesting at intervals from 
10 weeks to 19 months. The effects of the motion pictures were* (‘laimed 
to persist, although there was a general temU'iicy to return part way to 
the position held before the picture was present('d. The adetjuacy of 
this retesting might be cpiestioned. Would not a number of oth('r factors, 
including the subject’s memory of how the previous test had been 
answered, be inv^olved in a series of retests, in addition to the effect of 
the single picture? 

How effective are films for the changing of attitudes when the condi¬ 
tions are those of normal commercial motion-picture attendance and 
when the films are shown to .special audiences under ('xperiinental con¬ 
ditions? Such comparisons have' not been reported. But we may describe 
briefly illustrations of each type of situation. 

J. E. Hulctt, Jr., reported on estimating the net effect of a commercial 
motion picture upon the trend of local public opinion by interviewing 
the members of a stratified sample of a Middle Western university com- 
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Fig. 9. An altitude graph. (From R. C. Peterson and L. L. Thurslone, Motion rictures 
and Social Attitudes of Children, J933, p. 37. Reproduced by ][X‘miission oi Tho 
MucinilLin Company, publishers.) 


niLinity before and after the local showing of the “Sister Kenny'’ movie.'*® 
The panel was stratified lor socioetonoinic, race, sox and ag(' proportions 
of a public of appro.xinialely 30,000. A one per cent sample provided 298 
individuals in the first sample, which was reduced to 207 by the second 
interview. Of the 207 inter\i(‘wed, just 25 had seen the film, but 29 more 
had discussed the coiitcmt of the film. These two groups were combined 
and these 54 individuals who had been exposed to the film or to dis¬ 
cussion thereof were 26 per cent of the panel. 

The film “Sist(*r Kenny” \^'as a romaiitici/ed account of Sister Kenny's 
life and a one-sided pr(\s(‘ntation of th(' efficacy of the K(‘nny method of 
mild therapy for infantile paralysis patients, a method about which there 
was much publicized contnnersy b('twt*en Sister Keuiiy and orthodox 
M.D.’s for some >'ears. Among the fjuestions asked in the int(T^’iews was 
whether the ])atient had about the .same chance of crippling with the 
Kenny treatment as with otluT tr(‘atments. A small net increase of 5 
per cent favorable to the Kenii)’ method appt'ared among the exposed 
group, presumably ascribabh' to the film. TIktc' was a slight increase 
among the exposed group in the opinion that doctors are slow to adopt 
new methods. There was a very slight increase among the exposed group 
in the belief that the patient has a difficult time in getting doctors to try 
out a new method. lIowevtT, the changes in position are generally slight 
and the number of subjects ^vho had seen the film precludes gcneraliza- 

J. E. tlulotl, Jr., “E.stiniating the Net Effect of a Commercial Motion Picture 
upon the Trend of Local Public Opinion,” Am, Soc. Rev,, 14: 263-275, 1949. 
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tions having statistical validity, so that the author was forced to con¬ 
clude that: “Results of the study w(Te generally negative'—that is, the 
film Sister Kenny was an unexpectedly ineffectual propaganda instru¬ 
ment—its arginnents though dramatically and skilllully pn'sentc'd, in most 
cases apparently were not intrinsicalh coin incing.” But Ilulett’s study 
was caretully organized, propc'rly analyzed and well reported. Though 
all parts of his intended study could not be carric'd through, since the' 
sample of those who actually saw the picture was disappointingly small, 
the author has provided the design for a careful study of motion-picture 
effects. 

Although the influence of the motion pictures on opinions has been 
discussed in hundreds of articles and books,the more exactly descrip¬ 
tive accounts, the test evidence and the experimi'ntal data are very 
limited indeed. The most substantial body of ('vidence since' the' Tayiu' 
Fund Studies, to which we have alread\' re'ferred, was collected by the 
Experimental Section of the Research Branch of the Army’s Information 
and Education Division. A numbc'r of these experimental studies are' re- 
porte'd in one of the \olumes of the Studies in Social Psycholoa^ij in World 
War 11,^^* The army made extensive use of films lor inlormational, in¬ 
structional and indoctrinational purposes during the war. Tlie Experimen¬ 
tal Section made numerous studies of the efiectiveness of the film. The 
best social science methodology axailable* fen- the recording of attitudes 
and their change was used by Carl Hovland and his associates. Detailed 
description of the methods and their results should be examined in their 
report. We can provide here only a few broad generalizations. 

The army used a “Why We Fight” siTies of films designed for indoc¬ 
trination of the armed forces concerning the e\ cuts leading up to Amt'ri- 
can participation in the war. “Before and after” tc‘sts w(‘re usi*d on ex¬ 
tensive samples of servicemen and proper control groups were used. The 
authors conclude: 

The film was also quite effective in changing opinions in some areas—that is, 
the film altered the men’s irih’rj^retations of the facts as well as giving them new 
facts. However, these changed opinions W('re neaily all closely relah'd to the 
material specifically covc’red in the film. . . . While this film produced rela¬ 
tively large effects on material it specifically covered and while opinions were 
markedly changed about the performance of the British during the Battle of 
Britain, reliable effects were not obtained on questions of a general nature 
dealing with the war effort or the integrity of the British.^^ 


44 Ibid,, p. 275. 

45 See The Film Index, vol. I. 

4« Q. I. Ho\land, A. A. Lumsdaine and F. D. Sheffield, Experiments on Mass Com¬ 
munication, Princeton Uni\ersity Press, Princeton, N.J., 1949. 

47 Ibid., p. 53. 
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In other words, the general implications of this entire series of studies 
of orientation films are that considerable change in specific opinions was 
not accompanied by changes in general attitudes/^ 

In another series of studies the authors find no reliable evidence as to 
the superiority of sound films over filmstrips in transmitting information, 
though they did find that a short verbal introduction and a short review 
of content considerably increased the eflects of film pn\sentation. 

About the relative effectiveness of presenting one or both sides of an 
issue' in the attc'inpt to change opinions, it was concluded that giving both 
sides was more (*ffecti\’c‘ on men who were initially opposed to the point 
of \'iew being pr(*sented and on those men who had better educations. 
Arguments on both sides w('re less effective' on men already convinced 
and h'ast eftec’tive on ])oorly educated men. Indeed, in general through- 
e)ut these studies it was evident that on opinion materials differential 
procedures and argume'iits were nec‘(‘ssary for those of different mental 
k'vels. One very interesting and unexpected finding from these extensive 
studies was that on “opinion change'’ indoctrination films, as contrasted 
to factual instructional films, the maximum result in changed opinions did 
not appear iiniiiediat('ly after the showing of the film but in tests admin- 
istert'd nine weeks lat(*r. Apparently when a (‘hange in direction of an 
opinion is induced that change tends to build uj) in the individuals 
mind. This is a very interesting result which should be extensively teste^d 
now with mat(Tials to induce opinion changes in civilian audiences. 
7'he significance of such a generalization on procedure in presenting po¬ 
litical arguments and propaganda materials could be enormous. 

‘‘'Tlu* imr of lh(‘ film to loiilc specific* messat?es to specific target groups and tlic 
difficulty of inducing gc'iK'ralizcd attitude changes is also substantiated in the results 
reported in '‘Analysis oi the* Filin ‘Don’t Be a Snc'ker’; A Study in Communication,” 
by Eunice Cooper and Helen Dinerman, Pub. Opin. Quar., 15: 24B--264, 
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Mass Media 


CHAPTER 17 
The Newspaper 


The modern newspaper is the most important medium of communication 
for the distribution of news and opinions to large publics. This is true 
despite the fact that the* majority ol the voting public in the last five out 
of six national elections in the United States has assumed a position con¬ 
trary to the stand of over SO jier cent of the newspapers. But these elec¬ 
tions were a special case and a special situation. Steadily, day after day, 
the press infliumces public opinion on various issues, on what types of 
goods one should buy, on the financial trends and economic ideology, on 
domestic and foreign politics, on sj;)ectaeular public trials, on fashions 
and beauty standards, on cooking and food values, on popular science, 
and the like. The news is so various, the influence of the press so per¬ 
vasive and th(‘ results of many types of news so controversial that one 
hesitates to attempt to discuss these problems witliin the limits of a 
chapter in this general volume* on public ojiinion.^ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEWSPAPER 

The newspaper is a modern method for satisfying an old need—that 
of distributing news and informing publics as to the events of the day. 
Primitive and folk peoples, living in communities of a few hundreds or 
thousands, distributed information and news by word of mouth. In the 
early civilizations, Egyptian, Greek and Roman, there was the gossip of 
the public square, neighborhoods and baths, and placards were posted in 
public places. There wctc also formal newsmongers and newsletters. 
These same methods wore used to distribute news through the Middle 
Ages. Printing was developed in the fifteenth century, but the regular 
newspaper did not appear until two centuries later. The early and ef¬ 
fective use of pamphleteering by the Protestants dining the Reformation 

1 See: A. M. Lee, The Daily Newspaper in America y The Maemillan Company, New 
York, 1937; R. W. Desmond, The Press and World Affairs, Applelon-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1937; E. Emery and H. L. Smith, The Press and America, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1954. 
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convinced those in authorit)^ of the disruptive j)ossibilities of the printed 
page. “Thus when a Weekly Newes was launched in England in 1622 
as the first contribution of the press in tluit country, it was restrict(‘d to 
the reporting of forc'ign news, presumal)ly on the tiK'ory that nc'ws of 
d('velopments far rc'inovc'd is relativi'ly innocuous.” ~ But tlu' early Eng¬ 
lish new’^spapers w’cre relativt'ly uninfiuc'ntia] in comparison with the 
gossip of tli(* colleehouses in London and the newskiters that w^ere dis¬ 
tributed to subscribers in tine provinces. In France tlu' Gazette de Fraticc 
w'as founded in 1631.' The news presented in thes(‘ early pax:)ers w^as 
selected by those' in governmental authority. In England the prt'ss did 
not become an independent political powxT for two centuries. “ ‘The 
development of the Press as an iiuk'pt'nde'nt political power,’ says Pebexly, 
‘dates from the Reform Bill in 1831. Till then the newspapers had never 
thought of discussing the principles of GovcTiiment in thc'ir broadcast 
sense.* ” ^ A few years later tlu' press w^as a pott'ut power in public de¬ 
cision “It is therefore not surprising to find that Cobden’s famous struggle 
against the tariff on grain (1838-1846) w^as already completc'ly fought 
outside Parliament and through the iness. . . . After 1860 the press en¬ 
tered upon its new career and commencc'd to rival Parliament as a plat¬ 
form of political discussion.” 

During the sev(*nteenth and eighteenth centuries newspapers were 
small, limited in content, personally c'dited and had few^ readers. It w'as 
a handicraft industry. The mass circailations that w('r(' achieved in the 
nineteenth century were basc*d upon in^'eIltions that made rapid dupli¬ 
cation of large numbers of copi(\s possible, upon tlu' developing literacy 
of the masse's, upon the popularization of the contc'nt of the papers and 
upon the development of the newspaper as an advertising medium for 
the distribution of consumers* goods. In 1814, the London Times a]^]ili('d 
steam to its printing presses, thus speeding up the production. In th(' 
United States, the popularization of tlie press occurred under the aegis 
of a succession of dramatic personalities. Until 1833 no paper had as 
many as 5,000 subscribers. In 1833 Benjamin Day started a penny paper, 
the Sun, which achieved a circulation of 30,000 daily within four years 
of its founding. Day wrote for laborers and emphasized the formula of 
police news and crime.® In 1835 the elder James Gordon Bennett started 
to publish the New York Herald. By 1850 the Now York Herald could 


2 D. M. Keezer, ‘‘Press,” Ency. Soc. Sci., 12; 346. 

8 L. M. Salmon, The Newspaper and the Historian, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1923. 

* Ibid., p. 34. 

8 C. J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1937, p. 427. 

® Keezer, op. cit., 12: 328. 
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claim to be the world’s largest newspaper, with a circulation of 77,000. 
Editors were previously more concerned with molding opinion than with 
pr(\senting nc'ws. Beniu^tt went after news, human-interest stories, per¬ 
sonal intimacies, fashion ik‘ws, business deals, and the like. He demon¬ 
strated the popular ajipc'al of such it(‘ms, aiming his paper at the masses 
and caring little it 1 h' outragc'd fashionable folk. The mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was a pcTiod of personal journalism, of strong personal editorial 
opinion. Horace Grc'C'k'y, who founded the New York Tribune in 1841, 
was the dean of the pcTsonal journ<dists. lie sought to improve society 
through liis editorials. He achieved wide circulations by building up a 
personal following, as wt'll as by presenting a diversity of news items. 
Hut Crc'cley avoided th(' sc'iisationalism of the Bennetts. To the popu¬ 
larization of the nc'wspaper, Charles A. Dana eontributed “original, clever, 
concise writing, s(*eking to develo]i an American style in contrast to the 
heavic'r English news style, the imitation of which had pcrsistc'd in Ameri¬ 
can papers.”' The' lU'xt important stage' in the development of popular 
journalism was tlu‘ purchase of the New York World by Joseph Pulitzer 
in 1883. Pulitzc'r rc'uc'wc'd the sc’iisationalism of the Bc'nnc'tts. He created 
news by starting crusades and relornis. He cmphasi/cd sensational news, 
political cartoons and illustrations and, aftcT a few yc'ars, the comics, and 
si)ectacular lu'adliru's. Tndc'cd, the term “vc'llow journalism” was coinc'd 
in connection with a comic character c'olorc'd yellow. This was in 1897. 
By that time', Pulitzc'r was c'ngage'd in a titanic struggle wdth William 
Randolph Hc'arst, who in 1896 had purchased the New York Journal, 
Hearst (‘inphasized c'motional appc'als, and his papers have been un- 
c'cjualed in sensationalism in both nc'w^s contc'iit and make-up. Circula¬ 
tions increasc'd rapidly, and the urban daily new^spaper became a great 
business c'ntc^prise. Yellow journalism was impudent, impertinent, in- 
accMiratc and c'lnotion arousing. During the first decade of the tw^entic'th 
c-entury, the ])C’riocl of the muckrakc'rs in the periodicals, the' newsj)apcrs 
also c'ligagc'd extc'nsively as the pc'oplc's champions in numerous crustides. 
This zc'al for social rc'form soon clecreasc'd, and after World War 1 in¬ 
creased c irculations and prcTit wc're sought. A new cycle of sensationalism 
in journalism, an age of jazz journalism, welled up in the 1920 s. Yc't low er 
dc'pths were plumbc'd by the tabloids. In 1919 the Chicago Tribune 
startc'd a tabloid paper in New^ York City calk'd the Daily Netvs. The 
tabloids are smaller papc'rs, five columns wdde instead of eight and with 
an unusually large number of illustrations. The Daily News reached a 
million circulation in a few years. The rival papers, the Mirror and the 
Graphie, had smaller circulations. The tabloids featured spectacular and 
dramatic stories, the public trials, the Hall-Mills and Snydc'r-Cray murder 

(J, F. Mott (ed.), An Outline Survey of Journalism, Bames & Noble, Inc., New 
York, 1937, p. 23. 
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cases, and the like, used flamboyant make-up, large headlines, numerous 
pliotograplis (some faked) and sensational language. Tljey cheapened 
the press in a period which was prospc'rous and politicall)^ conservative', 
a time w^hen public issues w’ere ignore'd and masses attc'uded avidly to 
stories of sex, crime, gossip and entertainment. In general, the racy 
tabloids flourished best in New York Cit\\ When the tabloid format 
was adopted elsewhere, the content w'as gentTally less flanibov'anl. The 
tabloids disappeared or changed content in the serious, troubled times 
of the 1930’s and 40’s. Interpretive reporting of public allaiis tla’ii be¬ 
came increasingly important, though the press generally retained tlie pur¬ 
suit of the big human-interest story wdiich had benm at the Ci'iiter of the 
tabloid s appeal. 

As the iHwvspaper w^as popularized, it beeamt' “l^ig busim'ss." Its or¬ 
ganization and ownership changed. Chains were instituted or combined. 
The Scripps brothers started a chain in 1878. By 1900 the various chains 
or groups circulated from 12 to 15 per cent of the daily circulation. Group 
ownership increased rapidly thereafter. In 1910 thirtc'en groups operatc*d 
62 papt'rs. In 1926 there were fifty-five group chains with 228 daily 
papers.Following Raymond B. Nixon's dc'finition, a chain or group con¬ 
sists of tw'o or more new'spapers in difierent cities w^'tli the same owmer- 
ship or control. 

On January 1, 1954 there w^ere 95 corporations or individuals owning dailies 
in two or more U.S. cities, as compared with 76 in 1945. Tlu' nninher of gioup 
papers w as 485 or 27,6 per cent of the total, as against 368 or 21.1 p(‘r cent in 
1945. This growth is reminiscent ot the expansion which took plac(‘ in l)t)th 
local combinations and c'hains following World War 1. . . . Carcnlation of all 
group dailies in 1953 w'as 45,3 per cent of total daily circulation, as com])ared 
with percentages of 42.0 in 1945, 41.6 in 1935 and 43.4 in 1930. Th(‘ p('r- 
centages of total Sunday circulation lor the same years were 53.9, 53.8, 52.4 
and 54.1, respectively.'^ 

Since 1930 the percentages of group circulations to total circulations liave 
changed very litth'. Based on his surv^eys of ownership and circulations 
in 1945 and 1954, Raymond Nixon conclucU s that we arc* about at an end 
of the long-time trend toward fewer papers nationally and that a period 
of stability impends. 

The number of daily newspap(*rs has decrc*ased since 1915, although 
the total circulations for the United States have increased enormously. 
In 1881 there were 956 dailies, but by 1900 thcTe w^c'ic* 2,209. In 1915 
there were 2,502 daily newspape'rs, in 1935 this number had decreased 
to 2,084, and the 1955 report lists 1,760. Weekly newspapers increased 

® Lee, op. cit., p. 215. 

^ R. B. Nixon, “Trends in Daily Newspai)er Ownership since 1945,” Jour. Quar,, 
31: 1: 13-14. 
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from 8,207 in 188] to 16,323 in the peak year, 1915, and had, by 1952, 
decreased to 8,892. In round niimlxTS, th(* total daily circulations of the 
daily newspapers were 27 million in 1920, 39 million in 1930, and 55 mil¬ 
lion in 1954. The circulation per 100 population which was 26 in 1920 
had increased to 30 in 1954. 

THE CONTENT OF NEWSPAPERS 

The newspapers rt*port the world only in part—they are selective' in 
emi:)hasis. Tliis selection occurs on the basis of the standards and intcr- 
t'sts of governments, publishers and the Heading public. The student of 
the press must considcT that: 

(1) There is no goveriurK'nt in the world not engaged in “weighting” the 
news in its own interest; (2) that there arc- many news-gatluTing organizations 
some of which add their own bias to what thew report; (3) that corn'spondeiits 
have what Mr. Justice Holmes calh'd thc-ir “inartic-ulate major i)remises” which 
necessarily c-olor the rc^ports they send; and (4) that the editorial oflic-cs have 
also their own sj)ecial values to contribute to the work of selection and presenta¬ 
tion of the ru^ws.''^ 

He must further considcT that tlie contemporary newspa])(T in America 
is a “big business” with the' biases of the economic vic'wpoints of pub- 
lishcT, (xlitor and advertiser. And he must then consider the selective 
influence* of reader intcrc'st, the- demand for the personal, the ineidental 
and the ephemeral. When he r(*ads, “Rabbit Pulls Trigger, Kills Man 
Hunting Him,” “A Man Goes Phishing, Gets Caught by ImsIi,” the rcadc*r 
is responsible for the sc'lection of such news. Of course, the reader real- 
izc's to some extent the partial nature of uews rc'porting. Othc'rwise he 
would fc*el very insecure, indc'ed, in a world as reflc'cted in the* newspaper 
accounts. 

Another approach to the consideration of tlu* nc'wspaper's contemt is 
the mc'asurc’ment of the number of column inches de%^oted to x^arious 
types of news. With all the limitations of column-inch measurement as 
a method of content analysis, such studi(*s an* quite useful in indicating 
in a general way tlu* proportions and relations of content. It may be 
noted in Table 12 that in three decades the proportion of space devoted 
to foreign news iner('ased two and a half time's, tlu* Washington news 
was unchanged, original editorials had decreased 50 per cent, society 
news and women's news had more than doubled, comic strips had in¬ 
creased 600 per cent, and the i>roportionate space devoted to illustrations 
doulded. 

’‘MI. Laski, in Introdiicti(3n to Desmond, op. cit., 1937. Quoted by permission of 
Appleton-Ceritury-Crofts, Inc., New York. 
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Table 12. Average Number of Columns Given Certain C>ategories of Content in 
Each Issue in Ten Leading Metropolitan Newspapers at the Beginnings 
of Four Decad(' Years, with Proportions in Deeinials on the Base 
ol Total Nonadvertising Spaee 
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SOI ik’K: This table is biiscMl (jn a eonteiit study bv D(‘an Frank L Mott and n'poited 
by liim in “Tn'nds in NewspajxT Content/’ Ann. Ain Acini , January, 1912, p. 01 


THE NEWSPAPER AND PCBLIC OPINION 

Not all of the newspaper content deals witli material that is contro¬ 
versial and therefore the .subject of opinion. \\Vather rc'ports, factual 
accounts, a part of the news re'ports on the financial page', some human- 
interest stories, many feature sections, serial novels, the announcem('nt of 
radio programs, most obituary accounts, a part of the factual informa¬ 
tion on the women’s page and the like arc* not primarily concernc'd with 
the controversial. Other s(*ctions of the pap(n* have considerable indirc'ct 
influence upon opinion. Tlu' moral and cultural standards are reflected 
in and influenced by the comics, the news of divorce, scandal and crime, 
the reporting of spectacular trials and numcTOus unslanted news accounts. 
But other parts of the paper are direct'd to tlu' modifying of popular 
opinion. The editorials are avovs'cdly opinion mat('rial. Cartoons; l(‘tt(*rs 
to the editor; a part of the sj)ace utilized by tlu' columnists; the making 
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and breaking of the reputations of motion-picture actors and actresses, 
fiiianci(*rs and othcT ]^iil)lic figures, the blurb about beauty into which 
is woven the naincvs of jiroducts favored by tlie paper; parts of the finan¬ 
cial page which arc* directed at the influencing of investors; deliberately 
slanted news accounts in some papers—all these arc intentionally partial. 
Tlie half of the paper devoted to advertising is avowedly dirc'cted to the 
swaying of opinions regarding economic goods. But to what extent does 
the j)ress mold public opinion, and how far is the content of the news¬ 
paper a reflection of popular opinion? This is a long-disputed point. 

The iriflucmce of the press varies greatly in different cultures. The news¬ 
paper must be understood in terms of its development and its relation to 
various aspects of a society. No one is in a position to generalize^ accu¬ 
rately on the newspaper and popular opinion in all nations. The relation¬ 
ships an' often subtle', and the true' inwarelness of such interaction may 
be disce'rned only afte'r long and intimate study. Even then, there is only 
partial and incomple'te knowleelge, for, as yet, the newer and more exact 
methods e)f social psychole)gy have not bc'c'n applied to this problem. The 
content of the press and its influence on i^opular oi:)inion are quite dif¬ 
ferent in the authoritarian states, where regimentation and the selection 
and slanting of the nt'ws arc' under centralized control, than in the de¬ 
mocracies, where news accounts and intc'rpretations and opinion manipu¬ 
lation are kept somewhat distinct. Although news accounts are slanted 
in some American newspapers, espc'cially on economic issues, thc' process 
is by no means complete', c'ven in the most partial papers with the most 
definite i)olicies. And then, opposing viewpoints are expressed in other 
papers. Although American thc'ory and practice regarding the press have 
changed greatly since the days of the early classic libertarians and al¬ 
though there is today much Ic'ss faith in the essential rationality of the 
common man, civil liberties are much prized, and thc American press is 
the freest in the world. There is still somt'thing of the spirit, if not the 
hopefulness, of Thomas Jefferson. “If left to me to decide whether we 
should have a governmc'iit without newspapers, or newspapers without a 
government, 1 should not hesitate for a moment to prefer thc latter.” He 
believed that the people in possession of the facts would reach reasonable 
conclusions. Today, “facts” are mort' complicated, issues more varied and 
there is a “glut of occurrences.” To a far greater extent, the newspaper 
must select its news. There are partisan, independent and neutral papers. 
There is no central control, and the press is not viewed as “a great organ 
on which the Leader must play.” 

Thc modern daily paper is a great commercial institution directed 
toward the making of profits. It must hold its readers, increase its circu¬ 
lation. Tlierefore, the press reflects certain reader attitudes and tastes. 
The reader has interest in the immediate and in the local values and 
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standards, which he would apply to the larger world. He quests for the 
personal, the “human interest,” the anecdotal account, the little, drama¬ 
tized conflict and the like. The supply meets the demand. Tlie readers' 
interests and values determine the content of large sections of tlu' daily 
paper, especially those sections which they read carefully. The publishen's 
interest may be quite influential in determining the news content pro¬ 
vided by his Washington correspondents, but he may find that only about 
10 per cent of his subscribers read the Washington correspondents.’’ It 
is said that “the popular commercial press of tlie 19th century escaped 
from the tutelage' of government only to fall under the' tutelage of the 
masses. It found support and profit in serving tlie whims and curiosity 
of the people.” Certainly there has been a catering to simple' taste's in 
the struggle for circulations. But there' are many newspapeT publics to 
which a cpiite varieel press has accornmodate'd itself. 

During the recent past, public confideuict' in the pre'ss as a se)iirce of 
guidance on public affairs has waneel, while the exploratie)n e)f circula¬ 
tion buileling through the se*r\ icing of i:>ublic tastes for features has been 
enonuously successful.’'* The gap has wide'iied between press and people, 
especially on issue's relating te) we*lfare legislation, popular cU'inocracy, 
economic issues and the proper locus of powe'r. In the ivpe)rt of the' nine 
Niemaii Fellows of 1946, profe'ssional newsmen all, it was state'el: 

The American popular press reached a peak of public leadershii), for better 
or worse, at the turn of the centuiy'. That was a period wlien W'illiain Uaiidolph 
Hearst’s new.spapt'rs could boast that tliey had led the nation into war witli 
Spain. It was a period wlieii the pre'Ss gaine*d great prestige by exj)osure of 
political eorniptioii. Led by vigorous newspapers that took an active part in 
trust-busting campaigns and in championing Woodrow Wilson’s idealistic con¬ 
ception of democracy, the press maintained its great influence through the first 
World War. 

Today the new'spapers, while still powerful, have lost their U'adership. Ht'aders 
no longer look to them for advice and wisdom in making great decisions. The 
newspapers are held su.speet by millions of Amc'iit ans. 13('ginning in 1919 and 
1920, two years of indu.strial strife and suflering for many peo])le in the United 
States, underlying rifts which had always exist'd betwe(‘n the press and many 
readers widened into a deep gulf. There was a wave of postwar disillusionment 
and skepticism. The hostility of the new.spapers against the reviving labor 
movement, their one-sided stories about the efforts of bewildered workers to 
raise their standards of living, their bias against social legislation, made millions 

G. Gallup, ‘‘Guesswork Is ICliminatcd in New Method of De'terniining Readt'r 
Interest,” Ed. and Pub., 62: 38: 55. 

12 W. Lippniann, “Two Revolutions in the ATnoriean Press,” Yale Rev., 20: 3: 437. 

1® A number of paragraphs in the ensuing discussion are (pioted from W. Albig, 
“Good and Evil from the Press,” Ann. Am. Acad., vol. 280, pp. 105-115. 
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feel that most of tlie papers were far from sympathetic to the large numbers of 
Americans who passed their lives on the edge of economic disasterd"* 

Evidence of thc^ waning influence of at least the sections of the paper 
in which the publishers’ avowed positions appear is to be noted in the 
general coniinentary to that effect by many astute observers who are 
professional journalists, in the repudiation of the political position of 
about 80 p(T c(mt of the press by a majority of vot(TS in the past five out 
of six national elections, and in tlu* type of answers that have been col¬ 
lected by the pollers during recent years. 

EDITORIALS 

Theoretically, the American newspaper makes a sharp division between 
the news and the interpretation of news. Naturally, in the news columns 
there is sc'k'ction, distortion and slanting at many points. But in theory, 
tluTe is a divorce' of news and opinion. The editorial page* is the tradi¬ 
tional forum for the* expression of opinion. In the editorial columns the' 
policy of the i:)ai)er is expre'.ssed. M. W. Brown has written tliat the func-'^ 
tion of editorials is to inform the reader of details omitted from the news 
columns; to explain the nc'ws columns; to inte'rpret as to tlie rc'al signifi¬ 
cance of an evc'nt; to argue with le)gieal analvsis e)f cause and t'fft'ct; to 
urge action; to conduct cTiisades; to lead by persuasion, often by emo-J 
tional appe'als; to announce* policie's; to oflcT I'litertainment.'"* 

For ove'r a century there have* be*en editorials in American newspapers. 
Nathan Hale* purchased tlie Boston Advertiser in 1814, and was the first 
editor to write editorials on eve*nts of public intere'st.^'' In that period of 
partisan journalism the (*ditor e'xprexssc'd himse'lf. He was the boss. In the 
I83()s the popularization of the newspape'rs began. Although the strong 
editorial writer continued to have a large following and, indeed, spec¬ 
tacular editorial k'adcrs waxed in influence for fifty years thereafter, the 
commercial aspects of the lu'w tyjic of paper presaged his eclipse. Income 
bc'cainc more d('p(*ndent upon advertising, advi'itising upon circulation, 
and circulation upon the piir\'cyiiig of news, not views.'' However, the 
editor remained as a dramatic figure*, a controve'rsialist, a crusader and 
a dramatic oracle until about 1880. The day of greatest influence of the 
editorial writer was the Civil War period and tlu* following decade. 
Through this bitter period—confused, chaotic and frenzied—the anxious 

’ ’ L. S\irsky (t’tl.). Your Ncwsjmpcr, The MaemilLin (a)inpany. New York, 1947, 
p. 8. Quoted hy ptTiiiission of the pxiblishcT. 

Mott, op. cif., pp. 254 if. 

P. F. Douglass, The Newspaper and Responsibility, 1'he Caxlon Press, Cincinnati, 
1931, p. 79. 

E. W. Allen, '‘Economic Influences and Editorial Influcne<\” Jour. Quor., Sep¬ 
tember, 1931. 
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reader found solace in his allegiance and loyalty to his favored editors 
and in denunciatory name calling directed toward those editors with 
v'hoin he differed. It was the “golden era of personal journalism.” The 
editor canalized the opinions of his readcTS. The editor was a good hater 
and a vivid controv('rsialist. Tliere should be a controvtTsy close at home 
and one directed toward something at a distance. One editor solved his 
second problem by regularly writing about the outrageous piracy against 
fur-bearing seals in the Kaincliatka Inlet But tlu' importance* of tlie edi¬ 
torial declined toward the t'lid of the niiu'tt'enth c(‘ntnry. Personal owner¬ 
ship of newsi^apcrs v'as being succeedc'd by corporate ownership. The 
c'ommercial int(‘re\sts of the pax)cr became dominant. Tlic business office 
and the news staff attac'ked the editor and limitenl the* range* of his dis¬ 
cussions. Great news-collecting agemcies were b(*ing deve'loped, and at¬ 
tention centered more* and more ux)on their product. Experts, foreign cor- 
resx)ondents, political writeTs and columnists usurped much of tlie field 
of the cxlitorial. Editorial boards limited the ^XTsonal flair of the* indi- 
^ddua1 writ(*r. The monthly magazine's, rax:)idly increasing thc'ir circulation 
from 1900 onward, contained much c'ontrovcTsial maU'rial. The* c'ra of the 
muckrakers, 1900 to 1910, was dominated by magazine publishers such 
as McClure. Th(*se m(*n led crusades that fifty years t'arlier would liave 
been started in newspax^cT editorials. More recently, the* x>nblic has had 
access to new sources of information—radio and television. The editorial 
fell into disrexiute; popular confidence in the infallibility of (‘ditorial 
writers waned. Following tlu* 1936 ek*ction, Capt. Jos(*pli M(*dill Patter¬ 
son wrote*, “This (‘lection (h'monstrated that the power of the press to 
sway public ox^inion in tin's country is dying, if not d(‘ad—that pc*ox)h‘ 
read nc'wspapers th(‘se ckiys to get facts—baseball and football and stock 
market scores, weather rex^orts, facts from the fighting fronts and the 
war medicine distilleries, shox)X>ing tips—but they cither don’t read or 
they don’t rely on editorials.” The editorial has become more factual, 
more informative, less controversial and l(*ss influential. 


CONTROLLING POSITION OF THE C:OMMERCI.\L PRESS 

As the significant x^ress of the United State's has been the commercial 
press, there is every indication that commercial newspapers will remain 
the dominant pattern of newspaper ownershix> and control. Alternative 
backing is suggested from time to time. The* idea of a labor daily, x^ro- 
posed occasionally by the unions, is not implem(*ntcd. Of tlic church 
papers, the most powerful. The Christian Science Monitor, (‘xcellcnt 
though it is, requires church subsidy for survival. The adless pax^ers, a 


Time, Nov. 16, 1936, p. 65. 
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suggestion cherished by reformers for decades, had an ambitious trial 
run for six years in PM. 

So it is evident that the decisions of the powerful and prudent pub- 
lisliers of tlic* commercial press will determine the content of the news¬ 
paper of tomorrow. But, of c-ourse, the })ublishers are subject to many 
social and economic prc‘ssur(\s and limitations. Nonetheless, the attitudes 
of publishers and editors, agreements by publishers for standards of self¬ 
regulation and the assumption of responsibilities for additional services 
to readers are crucial. 


THE PltESS IN AMERICAN LIFE 

Much that is good in th(‘ American newspaper is (piite evident. It is 
fre(‘ from g()\’(Tnmc*ntal r(‘straint, in contrast to tlu' press of all the 
authoritarian states of the world. In this mid-twentieth-century world, 
this is a fact to be* more' (‘herislu'd every year. The press is broadl)' based 
on adv^ertising income and is tluTcTore not dei>end(*nt upon the subsidized 
sui)jM)rt of faction, c‘lass, party or group. And whik‘ there are pressures 
upon the pri\ss by particular advcTti.sers, direct ])ressure by individual 
ad\'{‘rtisers is less influential today than it has ever before been in Ameri- 
c*an journalism, b('C‘ause of the di\c'rsity of advcTtisers supporting the now 
fewcT but more* financial!) secure dailies. 

Obji'ctive rc'porting of ik'WS, the strengthening of the journalistic tradi¬ 
tion of obj(‘ctiv(‘ news rc'porting, has made' C'onsidcTable gains in the 
United States. In a large city daily, ])re-eminently conser\^ativ(* on c’co- 
nomic* issues, ccatainly not evidenc-ing zeal for a greatc'r diffusion of the 
national income by r(‘distribution, 1 read a large front-page headline: 
“TOP FIFTH (;ETS 17 PCT. OF MONEY; ONLY 3 PCT. GOES TO 
BOTTOM FIFTH. HICdlEST CiROUP IN SOUTH RECEIVES 50 
PC:T., CENSlhS ANALYSIS SHOWS.” Regarding political news, Her- 
bcTt Brucker has written: 

It is often argued, too, that in 1936 and 1940 and 1944 most of oiir news¬ 
papers were defeated at the jiolls by Franklin Roosevelt. So they were, in so 
far as their editorial pagc‘s were eoneerned. But they elected him hy means of 
the objectivity of their news pa^es. For, no matter what bias in reporting may 
remain, our anti-Roosevelt and pro-Roosevelt papers hardly diHt'red in that for 
a dozen yc'ars they (x)ver('d their front pages with substantially acenrate ac¬ 
counts of everything the President said and did. I’his, and not the fiilminations 
on tht'ir editorial pag(‘s, is what they really told their readers; and this is what 
elected him, as he used to say, again and again and again. 

11. Brucker, Freedom of Information, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949, 
p. 272. Quoted by jjermissitm of the publisher. 
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In comparison to papers anywluTe else in tlie world, the press of the 
United States provides an amazing variety of iu‘ws in the better large 
city dailies, though such is usually not tlu' ease in dailies in cities of 
50,000 or less. The quantity of materials in the larger papers is enormous, 
obviously beyond complete reading by an\’one. It has been estimated 
that it would take an ax erage reader se\*ent\'-two hours to read the Sun¬ 
day edition of the 'New York Times^ exclusive of advertising. 

The press services commeree through providing a regular daily medium 
for advertising. Ad\'erti.sing is an inevitable and n(*eessary eoneomitant of 
the American economic s)'stem with its wide distribution of eonsiimcTs’ 
goods. 

The newspapers of the Uniti'd States are themselves a large industry 
and an important part of the economy. They providi‘ regular and sp{'ecly 
news, although the factor of speed is not so significant now as it Wtis 
before the development of radio. 

The newspapers do bulwark against eneroaclinumts on civil lilkTtx by 
governments. Althougli it is true that perfervid screams from tlu* ])ress 
about freedom of the press must usually bt* interpreted in terms of moti¬ 
vations oth(‘r than abstract dedication to fret'dom, this fact must not 
depreciate* the press contribution to fr('(*(lom. 

The press provides a vt'ry great deal of (*nte‘rtainm(’nt to ('iigagc* some 
of the incrc'asing leisure of tlu* readers. 

These are among the impressive* contributions of the newspapers in the 
United States which have* made our readers the* most enlighte'iu'd and 
best informed in the world, 

INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION OF THE READER 

Generalizations about tlie inadequacy of newspaper conte‘nt for the 
instruction and education of the reade*r are vulne'ral^le to ch'nial, for the* 
press ranges from the superficiality of fragmentaiy items in the most 
fugitive tabloid to the rich fare of the? New York Times. Howe've*r, the 
papers prewiding a quite rich fare have but a small pe'rcentage* of the 
total daily circulation. It is true that since Je*fFe*rson wrote*, “The pre*ss 
is also the be*st instriime*nt for enlighte*ning the mind of man, and im¬ 
proving him as a rational, moral and social be*ing,” othe*r means of mass 
communication have* come to share the* responsibility. Ye*t, as the prin¬ 
cipal dispenser of mass communicatiem, the* newspap(*r publishe*r must 
accept a larger responsibility for popular education. 

The immediate re*joind(*r is that a commercial press will provide* the 
content demanded by the re*aders; that, as the* British Royal Commission 
on the Press states, “If a newspaper does not rcHcict the limitations and 
prejudices of at least a considerable section of the public, it will soon 
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ccasc to exist, for it will find no buyers.” But to what extent does 
th(' prc'ss itself modify the demands of the readers, and what arc the 
variables of influence and the dc'grec* of n^sponsihility now assumed by 
publishers at each k'vel of the press from tabloid to Times? Certainly 
tlu' methods of instruction must vary with th(‘ reader group, but the 
editors’ continuing responsibility is constant. Not all newspapers can 
maintain the same standards, but must adjust to their publics. And very 
large sections of th(‘ public, in part cmcouragcHl b)’ the press, have b(‘Come 
pr(‘occu]')i(*d with entcTtainnu'nt, confused amid the political charges and 
countercharges, and inadecjuately concentratc'd on facts essential to ra¬ 
tional decisions on public affairs. Dr. George Gallup has reported on some 
astoundingly widespread areas of ignorance concerning foreign and do¬ 
mestic affairs. 

What about lh(‘ role of the newspaper in this situation? The historical iunc¬ 
tion of th(‘ newspap(‘r has he(‘ii to ki‘('p th(' public* inlormed about issues of the 
day. it is, in a vcTy hmI sense, “the schoolmaster of the p(‘ople.” But have the 
news]).ip('rs of the* c*ountry lost a sense of mission in this respec't? Have* they 
begun to worry too rmuh about having the most popular comic strips and the 
most com]ilete s]:)orts [iag(‘s. and too little about k(H‘])ing their r(‘aders interested 
in, and informed about, the important problems of the day? 

In another poll of copy-desk chicTs, concerning the quality of presenta¬ 
tion of nc'ws of foreign affairs, which may be i)art of the reason for the 
astonishing ignorance of so many readcTS, thc'se w^orking new^spapermen 
rat(‘d the rc'adability of such new\s low’^er than that of any other type of 
news. Vastly concerned w ith the readability of popular features of new\s- 
paper content, some c'ditors may give scant attention to the quality of 
news waiting on such public affairs as intcacst but a small proportion of 
readcTS. GonecTncal with the' interests of the* maximum audience— 

When a joiinialist says tliat a c'crt.iin cvemt is luws, he docs not mean it is 
important in itscif, often it is; but about as ofU'n it is not. The journalist means 
by news somcihing that has happcnc'd within th(' last fc'w^ hours which will 
attract the intc'iest of tlu* customers. The* criteria of intc^rest arc rc'cency, or 
first ness, proximity, combat, human interc'st, and novelty. Such criteria limit 
accuracy and significance. 

Again w^(‘ come to th(' attitude's and values of publisher and editor. It 
is exasperating to publisher and editor, amidst busy lives, to be charged 
with such diffusc'd responsibility; but the increased education of readers 

G. IT. Gallup, “Wlial Wc Don't Know Can Hurt Us,” New York Times Mag., 
Nov. 4, 1951, p. 51. 

Beprinted from A Free and Responsible Press, p. 55, by Commission on Freedom 
of tin* Press. GojnTight 1947 by the Uiii\ersity of Chicago. By pcrini.ssion of the 
Uni\'ersit>^ of Chicago Press. 
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can occur only as publishers seriously review their papers’ contents and 
exert steady pressure for the gradual iinproN'ement in the instruction of 
readers. 


MAINTENANCE OF AN OPEN FORUM 

The newspaper as a quasi-public agency has the responsibility of main¬ 
taining a reasonably 0})en forum for the discussion of significant public 
issues. Obviously, this does not mean responsibility for publishing twery- 
one’s ideas on all topics, regardless of importance of tlu' subj(‘ct or re¬ 
gardless of the inark('t for the ideas in th(‘ readers’ inter(\sts. It does uK'an 
the duty to present inq^u-tant topics of general intt'rest, and to indicate 
significant ideas which ma>’ be contrary to thost' of the piiblisluT. 

It is often claimed that tlu' fundamental rc'striction on diversity of 
expressed viewpoints is the fact that tht're is a diminishing iiumb(*r of 
papers and that the remaining daili(‘S are largely controlh'd b\' indi¬ 
viduals w^ho share the same points of view on matters of economics and 
on the appropriate locus of powcT. But, as Raymond Ni\on has ably 
argued, an incrc^ase in mimbers of competing commerci<il newspa])(TS 
does not guarantee diversity and quality of contemt. Nixon notes that the 
one-publisher towm is not an evil in itself—it all depends on the pub- 
lisher.--’ Moreover, concentration is likedy to b(' carried further Ix'c'ause 
advertis(TS, w'ho provide 50 to 75 p(T cent of th(' gross incouK* of nt‘W's- 
papers, rather like newspap(‘r mono])oly, as they bedieve that tlu' job of 
adv^ertisiiig is done more economically that way. 

In any case, the important issue is not .sohdy th(‘ need for competition. 
Nixon declares, “What is needed, above all, is a higluT ([uality of con¬ 
tent, coupled with a journalistic effc'ctiveness that will assure this content 
being read and understood.”"' And he bedieves that w^(dl-found(‘d criti¬ 
cism by specialists, based on a more exact science' of communication, will 
have an impact on publishers which past criticism has liot had; and that 
the increasing suspicions of the general public will engender an extensive 
critical spirit which will have results on all the' mass media. laT us hope 
so. In any case for any foreseeable innovations w'c comt' back once morc^ 
to the attitude's of publishers and c'ditors. “They must therefore them- 
S(dv(iS be hospitable to ideas and attitudes different from their owm, and 
they must present them to the public as mt*riting its attc'ntion. In no 
other way can the dang<ir to the mind of democracy wdiich is inherent in 
the present concentration be avoided.” 

22 R. B, Nixon, Communications in Modern Society (Wilbur Schramm, ed.), Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Pr<*ss, Urbana, Ill., 1948, p, .51. 

23 JhuL, p. 53. 

2‘ Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and Responsible Press, Univc*rsity 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947, jj. 93. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND FREEDOM 

The newspaper for entertainment had not d('vcloped when the theorists 
of democracy were (‘staldishing th(‘ l(‘gal basis of freedom of the press. 
Certainly they could not envisage the n(‘wspaper in its gossip activities; 
th(i ('motional scaisationalism; the* cameraman prowling among faces con¬ 
torted by gri(T, t(*rror, horror, vaciioiisness and f(‘ar; thc' world of the 
comics; columnists as name callers; thc concentrated power of great 
publishcTS. The Founding Fatlu'rs’ concept of frc'edom was essentially 
that of fre('dom from governmental restraint. That was prot(‘ct(*d. Be¬ 
yond this essential protc'ction, their theory was based on the self-righting 
i:>rocess, that truth would c'uu'rgc' from competition, that excess would 
call into bc'ing the answer or antidote. They could not (‘nvisage th(‘ ni'ed 
to relate frec'dom to rc'sponsibility. Yet today the dikmima is how to 
achieve rc'sponsibility while proh'cting tlui essential fret'dom. The issues 
were brilliantly (‘xamined by W. E. Hocking. 

As with all Ircedoiii, press freedom iiK'ans lr(‘edoni from and also freedom 
for. 

A free press is free' from c'ompulsions from whatc'ver soiiree, governmental 
or social, extcTiial or internal. From compulsions, not from pressures; for no 
press can be frc'c from pressures except in a moribund society empty of con¬ 
tending force's and beliefs. . , . The lr(‘c pr(*ss must be free to all who have 
sonu'thing worth sa\ing to the public, sinc(‘ the esstmtial object for which a fre'c 
prc'ss is valued is that ideas deserving a public' h('aring .shall hav'(‘ a public 
ht'aring. . . . There is an antithesis bet\\e(‘n the' eurnuit eoneeptiori of the 
fre('dom of the ]uess and the accountability ol th(* press. Aeeountability, like 
suhjeelion to law, is not lU'C'cssarily a lu't subtraction from libc^rU'; the affirma¬ 
tive factor of freedom, Irc’C'dom for, may be enhancc'd. . . . The situation aj> 
proaehes a dihanm.i. Th(' prc'ss must remain priv^ate and free, ergo human and 
fallible; but the pn'ss dart' no longer indulge in fallibility—it must supph' the 
public need.""' 

This basic issue' must now bc' left on a note of query. 

INTERPRETATION AND GUIDANCE 

The first American newspaper staUxl, ‘Tt is designed that the Country 
shall be furnished once a month (or if any glut of occurrenees happen, 
oftc'iier) with an account of such considerable things as have arrived 
unto our notiee." Hie glut of occurrences of the past thirty years has 
brought not only daily and almost hourly news, but also grc'at public 
confusion and inability to ('larify and interpret thc news. The newspapers' 


Rc'priiited from Freedom of the Presv, i'>p. 228-230, by W. E. Hoc'king. Copyright 
1947 by llie Uni\ersity of Chicago. By permission of the Unhersity of Chicago Press. 
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contribution to clarification has been the editorials, the columns, the 
magazine sections, and special interpretive features. Amidst the con¬ 
fusion of mind-life and values which cliaracterizes contemporary intel¬ 
lectuals, academicians, men of polities and action, and the general public, 
we cannot properly demand that publishers and their employees single- 
handedly chart the' road to clarity and culture integration. But the\’ havci 
a responsibility to provide a good quality of simplifiers, e‘xplaineTS and 
popular interprc'te'rs. 

A great many of our columnists, cherished by publishers as llie name 
calk'rs and hatehetmen, the' comlotticrc of attack on individuals and of 
t^ermanent rc'gular barrage against innox ation and rc'form, can hardly be 
classified as clarifiers. True, they are the' creatures ol their faithful pub¬ 
lics, which elierish the epithets of the masters. And .so I suppose, in some 
degree', supplying the marke't for specialists in pcTsonal attac'k is in¬ 
evitable. So, too, with the providtTS of ge)ssip, the' adviscTS of the' harried, 
and the specialists in interests and (‘ntertainmc'nt. But w^Iutc* an* our 
popular elarifit'rs, dominate'd by eonee'rn for the public intert‘st, dt‘\oted 
to rationality, warx' ol special interest, determim'd to expose fundamental 
relationships? A fexv int<'nnitt(‘ntl\' .sincere* attempts are e*\'ide‘nt, but 
supe'rficiality is a most evident defe*c‘t. Iligh-epiality e*\planations by 
.s])e*eiali.sts are* piwieleel in the* feature's se'ctions of a fe'xv e)l our great 
nt'xvspapers. For the* rest, the're is iu*ithe*r current market nor supply. It 
is not surprising that a matured profe*ssion of ce)lumnist-e'larifier has ne)t 
dev'eloped. The great need for such is re'cent; the* ne'ce'ssarx' e{ualitie‘S of 
training are ill ek'fine'd, anel ])ublie re'spemse imte'ste'd. 

At the time of publication of the repe)rt entitleel A Free and Responsible 
Press, Wilbur Fe)rre*st, presiele'ut e)f the* Ame'riean Soeie’tv of Ne*xvs- 
paper Editors, xvrote: “Are xxe tf) sit fjuie'tly by and permit ])('ople* xx^lio 
hav^e ve*ry little kne)xvledge* of nexvspaj'K'r publishing eu* e*eliting te) ])re*aeh 
se)-called re’formatiem blinelly and xvithe)ut the slighte'st re'sponsibility?'’ It 
is ne)t inte'lle'ctual re*mote*ne*.ss, presum])tion, e)r irre'spon.sibility to note 
some responsibilities of the pre'.ss xx4iich are not ad(*(iuatc*ly met, even 
though one cannot implement the analysis xxith concrete*, detail(*d pro¬ 
posals for specific reform. Ce'rtainly I have no plans for the improvenu'nt 
of the press, no particularistic reforms, no prac tical snggc'stions as to hoxv 
to make more income x\4iile incrc'a.sing rc'.sponsibility for the* read<*rs’ in¬ 
terest. Only the profc'ssionals can properly implc'inent reforms. 

The pattern of the commc*reial press in the* Unitc'd States has changed 
a great deal during the pa.st 150 years. There* is no reason to assume' that 
it is now static. The press is too public an institution to sustain a pc’rma- 
nent schism between reader and publishc'r. If at h'a.st the* large* proportion 
of readers now alienated do not rc'form from what so many publislu'rs 
currently assume to be erroneous beliefs and the following of false eco- 
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noiTiic and political doctriiu's, it is likely that another generation of pub¬ 
lishers will seek for leadership in ('spousing the popular causes. 

It is also possible that eeonoinie changes bast'd not on the pn^ferenees 
of publishers but on objective realities of a rapidly changing economy 
may make obsolete the present diserepaneies betw('en publisln'is and the 
opinions, vic'ws and interests ol many readers. At some point there will 
be a eh'avage between the roles of the publi.sher as representative of con¬ 
servative' economic views and the publisher as publi.sher in ejnest of 
reader following, mrt only for his eoinie strips and b'alures but also for 
power ov('r opinion, for dt'fen'iiee and public status. TIk'ii, once more, 
publishers will campaign for what the pidilie believes to be in th(' public 
interest. 



CHAI’TER 18 

The Graphic Arts and Public Opinion 


The t^raphic arts, (\sp(‘cial1y cvrtaiii iiaintin^j^s aiitl statues that have 
become symbols for groups; th(‘ drawings, cartoons and caricatun's that 
pro\ icle comments on the passing scene, tl)e motion pictun's that provide 
so many sterc'otypc's and accentuate* existing \alues; and, latt(‘rly, the 
wc'lter of selc'c'tc'd photographs that illustratt* the newspaper and i^caiofli- 
cal, are very influential in inodifving pojnilar opinion. Significant art 
from the \’iew’X)oint of popular opinion is that which can be* wnd(‘ly 
undcTstood, that which conv('ys iniprcxssions and is func‘tionally signific^ant 
in the larger publics. ‘Tic'tures have* always bc'cn tlu' surest way of c'on- 
veying an idea, and nc‘xt in ordcT, words that call up ]iictur(‘S in 
intnnory." ^ Tlu' pictures may bc‘ individually r(‘mt‘inberc‘d sc'cnes, situa¬ 
tions, pcTSons and incichaits, or they may be* actual prints, photographs, 
and the like, which arc* rc'jiroducc'd and distributf*d among masses of 
people. This is widely recognizc’d toclav, and now, in greater d(*gr(*e 
than c’ver before, all social movc‘mc*nts are lavishly equipp(*d with pic¬ 
torial symbols. The Jhissian government, during the past forty \(*ars, its 
satellites and, latterly, the Chinese Communist goviTiimeut have utilizc'd 
the most extensive poster campaigns c*vct attc*mpted in any social movc'- 
ment. The various symbols are spread broadcast. Even in designing 
textiles for clothing, there has bc*t*n an atteinx^t to popularize designs con¬ 
taining hammers, sickles, tractors, the r('d star, automobile's, and the like, 
in place of the “bourgeois” flowers and othc'r conventional dt'signs. The 
Amc'rican NRA immediately dc'velopc*d the blue eagle. In the Nazi cam¬ 
paign for a rising birth rate, advc*rlising artists were informed that they 
should present familic'S of four childrcm in their pictines. Pictorial stimuli 
are ewer more c'arefull}' supervised, for today socic*tal Ic‘ad(*rs recognize, 
as did General von Ludendorff, that “pictures and films and illustrations 
in postcT form strike home more and f)roducc‘ greater effects than writing, 
and these have greatc'r c'ffec ts on the rnassc's.'" 

However, a recognition of the effectiveness of pictorial forms in sim- 

1 W. Lippmann, Public Opinion, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 
1922, p. 162. 
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plifyinjGj issues and iii making emotional appeals to the masses is not 
new. ConfiK'ius said, “One pietun' is worth ten thousand words,” and 
advertising media men have mad(‘ the phrase a boring cliche. During 
the past two c(*iituri(\s, since cartooning and caricaturing have made their 
mass ap[)(‘als, man\' a ])ublic man coidd bear testimony to th(‘ir effective¬ 
ness. Gillray plagued Napoleon with his numerous earicatun’s of “little 
Honey.” A generation ago. Boss Tweed of Tammany, bedeviled by the 
(“aricatures drawn by Thomas Nast, is r('ported to have said, “Let’s stop 
them damiu'd pic lur(‘s. 1 don’t care so much what th(' papers write about 
m(‘“my constituents can’t read—but, damn it, they C‘an see the pictures,” 

But b('for(' pictorial hmns could b(' c'ftectiv c'ly used to influence popu¬ 
lar opinion, certain prerecjuisitc's and accompainiug culture complexes 
were ncx*essary. Among thc\se wctc: (1) Thc‘ ch^velopmc'iit of the means 
of communication, ('sjMxially of newspapcTS and pc'riodicals, in which 
pictures could b(' rc'producc'd. (2) The teclmical clevcdopmcmts making 
possible du])licatc‘ pictorial rc'production. In 1833 the New York Sun 
piibli.shecl its first illustration, printed from a wood engraving. In the 
1870’s crude' photoengraving ap])earc‘d. d’his made j^ossible the repro¬ 
duction of photograjflis. In the 189()’s four-c*o]or rotary newspaiocT presses 
were* produc'ed. In the 192()'s the* rotogravure j^rocesses were applied to 
nc'wspapcT publishing." TIk* tabloids a])])c*ared at that time*, small news¬ 
papers with more than half of the pap(*r devot(*cl to pictures. And hi the 
micl-193()'s the pichun* magazines and the c'omic books d(‘\x*lo])ed as 
important mass nu‘dia. (3) The building u]) of large circulations of 
newspapers and magazine's which made possible* the* influencing of large 
])ublics by means ol pictures, as well as print. The great caricaturists 
(ff the end of the* e'ightee'ntli c entury issuc'd their drawings in small book- 
Ic'ts which were ]n]blished by private bocAselk'rs. At mo.st. the circulatiem 
of these* booklets \^as a fe*w thousand. (4) A I'lopular trcaul toward the 
use of pictures. No d(*\ c'lojnnc'ut in culture can be thoroughly understood 
merely in terms of extt'rnal factors that play upon it; the dc'vc*lopm«i*nt of 
the thing itseflf is a factor. The present widespread use of pictorial fonns 
C‘an be furtlijc'r undc*rstood in tc'rrns of fashions in their use. 

Historical records must be ai^proached cautiously. As the anthropolo¬ 
gist has often pointed out, there may or ma)' not be a func'tional similaritv' 
betwc'cn items of diff(*rcnt ages that appc'ar to be similar. A historical 
record of cari'e^ature begins with a few illustrations in primitive draw¬ 
ing and then note's the caricatures of ancient India, c'specially those 
ribald picture's of the god Krishna. “In an ancient Hindu drawing we 
st*e Krishna on his travels, the god is mounted on an elephant, and the 

2 A. M. !.('(*, 'I'Jic Daily Newspaper in America, The* MacniilLin Company, New 
York, 1937, pp. 129 ff. 
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elephant, rollicking along joyously, is constructed of the various ac¬ 
comodating young ladies that make 1113 th(‘ god’s harem.” After that, 
the record provides some illustrations from ancient Egypt (oiu' of the 
earlii\st known lumiorous drawings is that of sc'rvants earr)ing their 
driniken master liome Irom a bamjuet in the Egypt of 3,000 \('ars ago). 
Thi're are some illustrations irom Cheece anti Koine. Tlu' next significant 
period is that of the numerous Gothic caricatures. Modern caricature 
begins in tlie middle ol the eighteenth centurs. Hut is the hinetional sig- 
nificant'c of a humorous scrawl on an ancient Hindu tempk' the saint* as 
that of this morning’s cartoon in the (Chicago Tribune':^ The historic 
record is significant if tluTC is an evolutionary deselopnu'nt ol the de¬ 
signs and ol the pictorial techniques or ii the pictoriali/ing processes 
liaxe the same func‘tional relationships in the publics of diliert’iit ages. 
There has been a historic exolution of dt'signs and techni(|ues which may 
profitabK be traced, llowexer, tlu* only historic record that is significant 
in a discussion ol the functional relationships among cartoons, caricatures, 
pictures and publics is that ol the* j^cTiod since 1750. In this j^c'riod. the 
large publics eiiKTged, modcTu coimnuiiicatiou devc*loped, mass repro¬ 
ductions became possible, issues inullipli(Hl and the Ic'chnicpie ol pictorial 
presentations was ileveloped in relation to the growing need to inlluence 
large publics. 

In America in the 193()’s there was a grc'at stir in tlu* graphic arts as, 
amidst the ftTinent of political and economic* change, propagandists 
simply pictured their idc‘ologies. The* uses of photographs, sketclu's, 
posters, cartoons and caricature's for the conxc'ying of idc'as and the' iii- 
fluenciug ol opinions were ex ident on every hand. Most muralists xvctc 
using the xvall space's at their disposal to propagandize* for something. 
The most notorious of thc'se artists xvas Die'go Kixc'ra. “One needs no 
assistance in undc^rstanding the murals that the Mexic'an painters have 
been turning out. One may or may not like tlu'in. They may or may not 
be what the previous gc'rieration meant xxhen it looked cloxvn its nosc' 
and talked about art. But a child of six can ge t thc'ir ini'aning.” ’ Of the* 
mile or more of wall covercnl xvith frc'scoc's in the' Mc'xican Ministry of 
Education, A. L. Strong xvrote, “The infinite' struggling strength of man, 
the xvorkc'r, was sex’u in tin* undcTgrouiid minc'r xvith poxvc'rfnl ])ick, his 
body bc'iit by seams ol e'arth; the* infinite humiliation of man in that 
peon with uplifted arms, sc*archc‘d bx mine inspc'ctors; the* infinite endur¬ 
ance of womcm, pounding their grain, patic'iit for ages. . . .” •* Such art 

» C. R. Ashhcc', Caricature, C^liapman & Hall, Ltd., London, 1928, p. 6. 

** II. V. O’Brien, Notes for a Hook about Mexico, llareourl. Brace and Company, 
Inc., New York (Willett, Clark, Clncago), 1937, p. 154. 

A. L. Strong, I Change Worlds, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1935, 
p. 244. 
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can be powerfully influential in i)rovicling social symbols, emphasi/inj^ 
types, kindling sympathy and arousing emotional responses. Rivera’s 
murals in Rockefeller CJentc'r were censored by the owners. “For art is not 
innocuous; image's have* the' pe)we'r te) stir men, and be*lie‘fs and attitudes 
may be expresse'el in painting anel sculpture that would be easily rece)g- 
nized anel su]i])re*sse*d if tlu'y we're' state'd in se) man) words.” '* Rut the 
me'aning e)f most e'e)ntempe)rary mural art was easily intelligible*, and so 
the're' were' nxune*rous eenitrewe'isie's be'tween aiithexritie's anel artists. Tn the 
Unite'el State's twe'iity ye'ars late'r, ee)nfe)rinity to eonse'rx atisin and the 
abse'iiee of imme*eliate' inte'nse' e'C'exnexmic ce)nlliet hael redueed such i^ic- 
te)rial art te) a minimum. 

The care* with xxhieh modern authoritarian rule'rs we're* also scrutinizing 
the' ])ietonal sxinbexls oi the* 193()'s may be indieated by the' fact that 
Miekev Me)use* was c'cnsore'd in se'xeral ce)untrie*s. Yugoslaxia susp(*eted 
him of Cexmmunistie and re'x e)lutionarx dc'signs, the* Sexxiet thought he 
repre'se'ute'd the me'e'kne'ss anel milelness ot the* masses inidc'r c'apitalism, 
and counte're'el bx creating a Russian Mieke'x, Inoxvn as Ye)zh, e)r the 
Pe)rcupine, an animal faxorite e)f the Sox ie't C'hildren.' 

TIIF (:\RT(K)\ AND CAKICATUHK 

As the range e)f xalue*s and the xaric'ty ol human interactions xvhich 
the* artist atte'in]')ts to portrax haxe incTe*ased and as the* publics to xxhieh 
he* ap])eals haxe broadene'd. popular art forms have be'come more cxjflicit 
and expressixe. 'I'he cartoon anel caricature* are* me'eliums xxe*ll suite*d te) 
the ee)nx'eying e)l iele*as. The' c*arte)e)n simply limns the' e'ssc'utials of its 
subje'C't. As pe)pular e*e)nflie*t has ine*re*ase'ek as the xarie'tx e)f to])ies xxith 
xvhich gene'ral publics eexnee'rn the'inselxe*s haxe multiplied, self-analysis 
and group analysis haxe’ beee)me' ine)re exideait in the themes of the artist. 
The nie)derii age e)f carte)on and c*aricature has ])aralle'le'el the* ce)ntre>- 
xe'rsies anel the' inte*lle'ctual ferme'iit e)f the* past txve) centurie'S. Profe'ssor 
Se)re)kin has de'scribe'el this trend stati.stic*allx'. Re*ferring to the gre)xx'th of 
caricature, he states, “A glance at Table 27 shoxvs that the re*ligie)us— 
anc'ient and nu'diexal—art dexes ne)t haxe it at all; that in sc'cular art up to 
the seve*ntc'C‘uth, and fe)r me)st Kureipc'an c'e)untiie's e'xe'ii up to the* e'igh- 
te'e'uth centurx', the caricature pe)rtrait is practically lacking in the te*inple 
of the grand art. It is a sate'IIite e)f the Se'usate* me’iit.ilitx. As such it 
functions as frienelly hume)r. as a wc'ape)n in the' social anel pe)litic‘al 
struggle' xvith e)])ponents and e'uemies, as Tun,’ and so on. Emerging in 

T,. Mumlortl, “Social Signifiiaiico of Contc’iiiporar\ Art,” Sf>r‘. Frontier, Dc'c'omht'r, 
1985, ]). 77. 

" II Itnsscll, “An IiupiiiA into a Plot of ^^^)rlcl W’iclc Scope',” AVtr York Times Ma^.y 
T)(o. 26, 1987, p. 4. 
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the seventeenth century, it stays in the field of art with some fluctua¬ 
tion." '' Tlie modtTU pictorial artists address large i^ublies on common 
themes. Daumier said, “One must be of his tiTue," and tlu' modern car¬ 
toonist is often not on]\ of his time, but of his ila\’ and week. 

“The differemee lH‘l^^'een caricature and cartoon is ptThaj^s best sug- 
gestt'd l)y M. H. Spielmann who impli(*s that tlie caricature' has been a 
weajion of venomous attack, used as an instrument for the' manufacture 
of public opinion, wliile tlie cartoon has conu' to be rc'gardc'd as an 
humorous or sarcastic eoinment upon the' topic iippeTinost in the nation s 
mind.’"The caricature is a subtle' e.xposiug of the individual’s physical 
peculiarities or idios\nerasit'S of manner, whereas the “cartoon, in the 
modern sense, is—with or without humor—a forct'ful prc'st'iitation by 
means of e.xaggeration of a topic al ]K)Iitieal or moral issue." The cari¬ 
cature is an instrumc'iit of satiriced and sometimc'S spitc'ful pcTSonal 
attack. The cartoon is simply a pictorial crystallization of a currc'nt 
thought. The drawing m<i\ or may not be humorous. Originally, a 
cartoon was simpl}^ a iull-sc'ale drawing to bc' usc'd as a model for a mural 
painting or otlu'r work of art. In the* c*arlv ISlO’s, the' English humorous 
periodical Pinich labc'lc'd some illustratixe drawings “ctirloons," and the' 
term has bc'c'ii usc'd siiu’e that time' to dt'siguatc' any drawing that illus- 
tratc's a social issue. The cartoons and caricature's an' pic torial illustra¬ 
tions, usually pro\ iding personification of issue's. The\ arc' charaetc'risli- 
cally simplifications which an* attc'ution-gc'ttiug, c'asih rc’uu'mbcrc'd and 
couched in tt'rms of the' pcTsonal and provincial intc'rc'sts of the' m<isses 
of readers. Thc‘\' arc* tc'rse pictorial c'ditorials w^hich usually arouse' emo¬ 
tions and arc' sornc'timc's humorous, d’hc' grc'at cartoonists of thc‘ past c'.x- 
hibitc'd eonsidc'rable pc'rsonal animus and wa're c'vidc'utly thc'insc'lvc'S 
c'lnotionally imohi'd. 1’hoiigh at prc'sc'ut a b w* grc’at cartoonists, such 
as Low of England and Fitzjiatrick of the' United State's, rc'tain the' cjual- 
ity of emotion and animus, most contc'm]K)rary c artooning is rnc'rely syn¬ 
dicat'd illustration. 

The forcTurmers of the ]U'c*sent-day cartoonist arc* the* caricaturists of 
the ('ighteemth and early niiu'tc'c'iith cc'utmic's. W illiam Hogarth (1697- 
1764) was the first of the great English caricaturists. He* had many 
emulators. F. G. Stephens has eompilc'd for the British Museum a 
catalogue* of satirical prints prc'ceding 1770, which contains ovc'r 4,000 
items." During the Hogarth j)eriod, caric*atur(‘s and c'artooiis were 

P. Sorokin, SiH Uil and (Uilfural Dyuarnirs, Ainc'rit an Hook Uoinpdny, New York, 
1937, vol I, p. 490. Cop>light. Qnotod by permission. 

L. M. Sulinon, The Sen spa per and the llistotian, (Klord University J^ri'.ss, New 
York, 1923, p. 389, 

Murri'll, A History of Anicriran Craphn JJuinor, Wliitney Museum of Ameri¬ 
can Art, The Maeniillan Company, New York, 1933, vol. I, p. 4. 

Graphic Arts (volume of .se lei ted articles from Kncy. Brit.), 1929, p. 17. 
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printed, not in newspapcTs, but on handbills or posters, in booklets and 
sometimes in inap,a/in(‘s. ITogarth drew an amazing number of pictures: 
illustrations, moral and satiric commentaries, caricaturc‘s and grotescpies. 
"I’here are a number ol famous serif's ol jiictures: “A Harlot's Progress,"’ 
“A bakes Progn'ss,” “Marriage a la Mode” and “Industry and Idle¬ 
ness.” Hogarth’s moral ]nclures wfTC' c‘xtr('m(d>' popular, and, although 
the number of copies \\as limited, tlu'se vivid, simple pictorial stories 
were* passed around and had great influenc‘(‘ n])on the moral “climate of 
opinion” of tlu'ir da>'. Hogarth caricatured the great of his day, the 
political leadtTs, aristocrats and ck'rgy, as well as thieves, harlots, 
gamblers, drunkards, musicians, poets, housewives and other types. He 
])orlrayed a hall (entiiry ol London lif('. Following Hogarth, there are 
two grf'at English cartoonists, Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827) and 
Jamc's Clillray (1757-1S15). Tlicir caricature was e\cf*edingly coarse, but 
it was a vivid commc'ntarv on the* hie of their time. Gillra>' vv^as the 
first grf'at political caricaturist. His drawings were of the gutter, and 
the mol) could undcTstand them. His pencil was ('xtremely influential 
in arousing England against Napoleon, and for years he kept aliv'c the 
luitn'd ol the English masses.^'' Today, in leafing through a collection of 
Clillrav prints, oiu‘ is struck by the persistf'ncc of the same political and 
economic ])robl('ms: militarism, th(‘ dic'tator, recruiting, the problem of 
the gold standard, the chicanery of leaders, the marriage of convenience, 
the stupidity of the inilitarv, atid thf' like. Gillray, w’ith vatriolic and 
ire(|U(‘ntly obscf'uc' (*aricature, portrayc'd thf'in all. Although modem 
cartooning sUans from tlu'se sources, as well as from the' French Charles 
Philipon, “the father of comic journalism,” the modern inoduct is, for 
the most ])art, tame in coin])arison. Mo.st modern cartooning is merely 
illustrative, lacks the j)ersonal-attack quality and is largely shorn of 
coarse obscenity. This is primarily due to tlu' size and diversity of 
tlic' grou[)s viewing tlu' modern product. It has been necessarv' to 
find a common denominator of thf* inoffensive in the newspaper car¬ 
toons. 

Thf' cartoonist may effcctivafly use humor. At crisis situations a 
humorous cartoon may be f'sjieciallv eflectiv^e in influencing opinions. 
Tlu' laughtfT providf's a vvfdcome n'lcasc from tensions. At times the 
cartoonist plays the role of court jester. But not all modern cartoons 
ar(‘ funny. There has been a marked decrease in the number of humorous 
cartoons since 1900. Laughter varies greatly from period to ])eriod, and 
humor is an infinitely varied and subtle elemi'iil in culture. It is often 

For a (Irscription ol tlu’ s(‘i)arat(’ i)lalcs ol lh(' sorios, so(' M. Bowen, William 
IfofXorih, Appleton-Centiiry-C^roits, Jne., New York, pp. 121-ISl. 

C. K. Beriymaii, “De\t‘lopnieiit of the Cartoon,” Universit) of Missouri Bulletin, 
Jounialivsni Series, No. 41, 1926. 
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difficult thoroughly to understand the humorous cartoons and caric-ahires 
of a past age. Used efleetix ely, liiimor is one of the gix'atest appeals of 
the cartoonist. However, the eonti'inporary cartoonist is facing ever 
greater difficulty in utilizing humor for some of the political and economic 
topics that he is called upon to illustrate'. 

Although cartoons arc widely used in controversial discussion in 
England and on the Continent, tlu' political cartoon has been more 
geiK'rally used in the United States than in an\^ other C‘()untry. One of 
the carlie'st American cartoons was produced hv Franklin, who, “urging 
the colonie's to unite against their c‘ommon ioe. published in the Fctinstjb 
vania GazeUe, May 9, 1754, the famous snake' eartoem. Fliis wooel bleick 
depic'tc'd a snake cut intei e'ight pie'cvs pre'sumably re'pre'se'uting the' 
ceilonial dixisions the*n eligible' to sc'iid ele'legates te) the* .Albanx' Cam- 
gress. . . . The caption xvas ‘Join or Die. ” ” Inhere' xvere a le*w carteions 
during tlie pe'iioel of the' War ol 1S12, ])ut “the* ‘Era ol Ce)e)el Fee'ling 
xvhic'h followeel the' War e)l 1812 xxas marke'd by an almost ceimple'te 
dearth eif carte)e)ns. (a)ntre)x ersx is the cartoonist’s staff ol life'; he* starxes 
in times of breitherly loxe'.” During the lS3()’s anel ISlO’s, there was a 
sloxv gre)xx4h e)i illustratixe hume)re)us eliawing xxliicli xxas a kinel ot 
graphic re'porting, [iroxieling comme'iitarie's on AmcTic'an customs. Some' 
of the bc’st work came lre)m abroad. A. Herxie'u illustrated Mrs. Trollope s 
Domestic Manners of the Americans (1832) xvith a series ol draxxings of 
Uncle Sam in his shirt sk‘e'xe*s, e'lexating his le'e't whe'n sc'ate'el, s[)itling. 
etc.’” Whittling, te)bacc'e)-chcxx ing, hands-in-pocke-ts, lounging rural 
dwcllcTS XX ere inildlx ridiculed. Cle)thing stxles xve're' eommente'd on. The 
elaborate boot fashie)ns (ff the xxemu'n ol tlie* 185()'s. bloonu'rs and crine)- 
lincs xxc're caricaturc'd. The* large' skirts xxe're cle'picteel as sxx'e*e*ping the' 
streets, as haxing utility in pregc'cting chilelreii during shenvc'rs en* as 
saxing the xvc'urc'r fremi dre)wning.'' IIe)xvexe'r, x\’e may note that the' 
political controxcisx of the* thirtx xe*ars pre cc'ding the* (h’vil War produce'd 
very little significant cartoon art. The c artoons e)f this pc'riod xvc're issued 
separately as c'ugraxings or lithograiffis. 

The Civil War perie)d was not c'spc'ciallx prolific in cartoon jnctures, 
although tlic'rc are* a consideTable numbe*r that dc-al xvith the* problc'ms of 
enlistment and of xxar piofite'eriug, xvith army contractors and conditions 
of camp and field, and that caric ature prominent pe'isons. Thomas Nast 
was a boy of txventv-one' xxlu'ii the xvar started, but by the end of the 
war he had prcxluce'd so many (‘flc'ctixc* cartoons that Abraham Linc'oln 

I. S. Johnson, “Cartoons,” Pub. Opin. Quar., I: 3: 33. 

Ihid.y p. 35. 

Wcitcnkarni^f, “Social History of the United Stales in Caricature,” Critic, 

47: 136. 

Ibid., p. 137; and sec \V. Murrell, op. cit. lor historical items. 
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said, “Thomas Nast has been oiir best recruiting scTgeant.”’^ It was 
during this pcTiod tliat the cartoon appearc'd in the periodicals. “During 
the ]86()’s and 7()'s tlie cartoon in tliis separate' form l)egan to disappear. 
Cartoons tlu'u became an c'agc'rly awaited feature of the illustrated 
magazines such as Harpers Weekly, Frank Leslie's, Vanity Fair, Park, 
Jtul^e, and the \Vas'))'' 

The first grc'at pe'riod of American cartooning bc'gan in the early 
lS7()\s. The “Tweed Ring” was in control of Nc'w York City. In 
Harpers Weekly, Thomas Nast began a sc'ric's of \itriolic attacks upon 
Boss Tweed and his lieutenants. Th(\se were cxtrc'im'ly effc'ctixt' in 
arousing opinion against th(‘ ring, and Thomas Nast has been credited 
by historians as the major force that start('d tlu‘ c'ampaign which led to 
the exposure* and disgrace' of the ring. During 1S71 Thomas Nast was 
paid $8,000 for his pic tures, but it is said that Ik* w as ofItTe'd bribes of a 
hundred time's that amount to desist from his drawing."'’ It was during 
the 1870’s that Nast produced the ])rincipal s\mbols of our political 
cartooning. The* C'artoon in which the e'le])hant first app(*arc'd as an 
cmblc'in of the* Republican ])arty was drawn by Nast in 1874. Three 
years befene' that he had ]^roducc*d the* Tammans tigc'r. Nast trie*d the 
figurc*s e)i a tige-r, of a fox, and of a w^edf for the DemeKTatic party, but 
ne)ne* of them caught the* ])nblic fancy. lie had nsc*d the* donke*y as a sym¬ 
bol for certain DcmocTatic politicians as earl\' as 1809. lUit Nast did ne)t 
consistc*nll\’ use the* donke'v in this role. “It is not at all c*e'rtain that 
Nast desc'rvc's the* crc'dit lor e*ulisting the* donla'v pc'rmane'iitly in the 
Democratic ranks, though owe of his cartoons, published early in 1878, was 
probably the* first in wdiich the (‘le‘j)hant and the* do?ike')' appeared in the* 
same* c*artoon te) signil) the* two major partie's.”The'se animals (*^ olve'd 
and became ele)(|ucutly c\pr(*ssi\c. Other animals appeared as sNinbols— 
the* Ame*ric*an eagle, the bull moo.se of Tlu'odorc Roose\clt\ cla\, the goat 
of the Populist part\' and mauN' othc'rs. 

An increasing strc'am of pictorial c'ommcntary on soc'ial life and 
customs in the Unitc'd State's \vi\s produced during the* last thirt\' years 
of the ninetc'enth c'e*ntury. The*re' wx*rc man\ cartoons de*aling wa'th 
fashionable life, the aping of English customs, the problems of urban¬ 
ization and life in the cre)WTle'd epiatc'rs of the “flat” and the boarding 
house, s]')ee'd and rec'kle'ssne'ss on bic'vcles, a steady output of commentary 
on styles, fads, fashions, and the like. 

The* second gieat i)criod of .American cartooning w^as from 1900 to 
1910. This w^as a time of social reform—the c*ra of the* muckrakers, the 

A. B. Paine, Thomas Nast, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1904, p. 69. 

John.son, op. rif., p. 35. 

Paine, op. rit., p. 206. 

25 Nctv York Timas No\. 27, 1932, p. 9. 
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"*trust-biisting” days of Tlicodore Roosevelt. In that period a number 
of skillful eartoonists, notably Hoiiut Da\'eni3ort, F. B. Opper, Flo>'d 
Campbell and DeMar were cailisted on the side of reform. Tlieir work 
had ^igor for the\' wove motivated by an aggressive zeal. Davenport 
de\ eloped the symbol of the trusts, that huge, overgrown, monstrosity 
of a man bulging in all directions. Opper was a master of humorous 
interpretation. Floyd Campbell w^as the tt'rror of the corrupt ring of 
Philadelphia. DeMar w^as a mast(T caricaturist. Many h’aders wTithc'd 
under the skillful attacks of these artists. It was the heyday of baiting. 
The plight of certain economic Ic'aders, notably John D. Hockelell(*r, 
J. P. Morgan, Jay (tOiiUI and M'illiam H. Vanderbilt, w^as not enviable. 
“The cartoonists, or th(' knights of ])rush and pencil, w’hose brains arc 
dedicated to righting tlu' wrongs of the age and the merciless unmasking 
of the c'ucanies of soci(‘t\. are toda\ among the fon'inost influences bat¬ 
tling for the o\(‘rthr()w of th(‘ ring, the machiiu' and the corruptionists, 
w'ho ha\e impaired municijnil and national intc'grity, and brought shame 
and dishonor on the givat rc'public.*'"" During this perioil, Thc'odore 
Roo.sevelt and tlu^ issues tiiat he personalizc'd provich'd a vcTitablt' field 
day for the cartoonist. 

After 1910 vigorous pcTSonal attacks in the cartoons dt‘clin('d. The 
cartoon was sviidicated. W. R. Ilearst made* much of draw'ings in his 
string of papers, and outside papers sought to buy tlu' oubmt of his 
cartoonists and comic arti.sts. A syndic'ate was startt d. Then others 
w'ere formed, and by 1925 there WTre at least fifty organizations offering 
.syndicated mate'rial to the papers. All newspap(Ts used such matt'rial. 
‘The syndicate, ha\a'ng to sctvc' all sorts of papers in all sorts of com¬ 
munities has softened the attack (pudity in most of this product so that 
the result has been a more or less n(‘gative, ({nalifi<'d picture which is 
guaranteed to offemd no one and tluTcfon' has lo.st most of its pungency. 
Lacking that \irilit\, it has come* to be simj)ly a thing of ('nt(M*taininent.'’ 
The‘ editors increasingly bought the .synclicat(*d c artoon. The* highly paid, 
skillful craftsmen provided cartcx^nis to be used by papers of all political 
complexions, and the cartoonist c*ould hardh afford viokait emotions of 
his own. And so the cartoonist had to (‘xpress the average, the composite 
view. He had to sc'ek a low ('ommon denominator of the inoffensive in 
order to be safe and succc'ssful. 

As tht‘ interpr(*tations of the soc‘iaI process maintainc'd by intelligent 
men became somew’hat less .simple^ and explicit, the c'artoonist, among 
other interpreters, was often aw^are of complexities. Abstract and com- 

22 B, O. Flower, “Flovcl Campbell; A Knight of Municipal Honor,” Arena, 34: 372 
(190.5). 

2'^ L. F. Shaffer, Children's Interpret at ions of Cartoons, Teachers College Contrihii- 
tions to Education, no. 429, 1930, p. 3. 
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pl('x economic pro1)](Mns were difficult to portray simply. The election of 
1932 and all snhsecjiicnt elections have ])roved iiicreasinoily difficult for 
the cartoonist to ])()rtra\’, since complex economic and intc'niational issues 
hav(‘ b('en at staka*. balanced hndi 2 ;ets, wtdfare li'gislation, monetary 
standards, d(‘l)ts, inflation and otli(*r basic issues do not lend themselves 
to easy pictorial j)ortrayal. Jn World War 11, many basic issu(*s ^^'ere diffi¬ 
cult to portra)^ and, in i!;en(‘ral, tlu' c artoons lacked the aggressive simpli¬ 
fications and canotional animus of World War 1. So did the population 
of readers to whom the cartoons were dir<‘C‘tc'd. Good cartoon characters 
dealing with the personal and ])rovincial values, such as Bill Mauldin’s 
(kl. Joe, were created, but the* underlying issue's largely baffic'd the pic- 
turemakers. 

In contrast to the r('lati\e moderation of tone in the cartoons of 
ccjntemporary United States daily nc‘wspap(*rs, the Communist U.S.S.R. 
cartoons and caric'atures since* the i92()’s have* bec*n dogmatically asser- 
ti\e, me)nomaiiiacall} doctrinaire*, emotional and eriicle* lam]')oons. The 
Russian cartoons ha\'e atlac‘kc*d ielc'utifiable* personal it ie*s of their own 
and foix'ign nations and ha\e \igore)usl\' attacked (he s\ml)ols of other 
nationaliti(‘s, most e'spc'cialK the l’nite*d State's. The* phrase's used to char- 
ac'terize* these* Russian eaitoons may be substantiate'd by a pe’rusal of 
colle*etions of cartoons m hieh ha\e a])p(‘are'd in tlie chie*f Soviet agita¬ 
tional pcTioclie'ah Kwhodii a maiza/ine publishc'd thre*e time's a month by 
the* ne'w.spaper Vraida. the* public'ation of the ('onimunist Party of the 
U.S.S.R."' \s the* pe'ople* of Russia liked the* Unile'd State's ver\ muc'h at 
the close of the v\ar, grate*ful as tfie* peoj)le were* for their allies’ aid, the 
Parly lliought that the* inte'usc' ]K)stwar eainj^aigns of “hate*-Ame‘rica” wc're 
neee'ssary to eh'plc'te' this fund of good will. Hiere* are* various simple 
themes in the anti-lhiitc'd State’s carte)ons, notably those of the dollar-macl 
imperialists, the gangster culture of the United State’s, the* warinongc'rs, 
America's moribund e’eoneanie c'ulture, the* lack of political libe*rty in the 
United States and Ame'riea's ambition to master tlie world. The* svinbols 
of thexse Sovie*t cartoons are crude*, gross, simple, emotion-arousing 
stereotypes. Une*le Sam’s tail coat anel top hat are retained as a symbol 
of caj)italist gree*d and exploitation. Moreen e’r, he is a \ ic'ious, swaggering 
bully. There is no moderation or geniality in the ix)rtrayal. A people 
accustome'd to rambunctious name c'alling and vindictive ])olitical at- 
tac;k ree|uires gross symbolism. The Sovie*t cartoon provides such image’s. 

Sc‘c^ Out of t])c Crocodile's Mouth (William Nelson, eel.). Public* Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 19*19. Kiokodil is a M-page publication which has Imd a circu¬ 
lation of about 300,000. In tlu' post-World Wai II era alnnit one-half ol I'ach issue 
was (l(*vot(*cl to the sins and c‘\il.s ol the Ihiited Stales. Aside' from Krokodil, the aver¬ 
age is.siie of a U.S.S.R. magazine or paiK'r has no nuac' than on<* or two politic'al 
c'artoons, since humor is handed out in meager doses. See E. Ra> mond, “Jokes Stalin 
Loves,” United Nations World, No\em])er, 1951. 
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0 3 0 3I 1 4 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 8 0 0 0 1 0 2 0 3 0 4 0 2 

3 5 3 111 3 . 8 2 9 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 1 3 10 1 0 
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Symbol Types 

ill of 11i(‘ tol.'il Tiiimbor of cartoon symbols (‘xaminc'd for each year) 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

I92t. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

I'WI 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

fj 

rj 


4 

4 

4 

4 

rj 

5 

tj 

5 

5 


5 

5 

5 

5 

82 2 

80.2 

70.0 

84.0 

84 0 

84 0 

81.2 

77.0 

78.4 

83.5 

84.0 

84.0 

82.2 

83.0 

82.4 

83.8 

84.0 

84.0 

84 0 

84 0 

84.0 

84 0 

79.8 

IJ <) 

4.1) 

8.0 

0.8 

15.8 

12.0 

14.2 

9 3 

10.2 

5.7 

4.5 

9.8 

11.7 

12 9 

0.0 

5.7 

8.1 

4.8 

11 7 

0.4 

11.9 

10.5 

3.1 

12 2 

11 1 

14 4 

29.2 

28.3 

30.2 

18.8 

17 8 

11.2 

20 4 

15.5 

18.4 

20.8 

22 0 

17.9 

10.9 

18.8 

21.9 

18 1 

30.5 

25.9 

38.1 

59.8 

7i0 2 

81 3 

70.8 

03.9 

55.9 

57.1 

07.0 

72 8 

12 0 

73 8 

80.1 

71.5 

1)7.5 

04.5 

70 2i77.4 

72.9 

73.3 

70.2 

63.1 

02.1 

51.4|37.0 

3 \i 

1.1 

3.9 

4.0 

5 1 

0 0 

4 8 

0 7 

5 4 

0.2 

0 2 

0.5 

4.4 

4.8 

5 1 

5.7 

4.9 

5.3 

4 3 

5.3 

5.2 

4 2 

5 9 

2. 2 

2.7 

2 4 

2.2 

2.0 

3.4 

3.5 

4 6 

2 9 

3.8 

4 1 

4.3 

3.1 

3 5 

3.0 

3.8 

3.3 

4.0 

3.1 

3.8 

3.8 

3 2 

3.8 

15.3'19.9 

18 2 

20.5 

15.8 

14.5 

8.5 

0.0 

12.9 

5 4 

7.4 

5.0 

12.0 

7.9 

9.9 

4.5 

8. 1 

7.4 

7.1 

577 

5 5 

4.5 

3.5 

53.8 38.8 

33 4 

38 1 

40.8 

?8. 1 

40.8 

48.5 

42 1 

44.0 

44 0 

45 5 

39.9 

52.0 

55.5 

50.4 

47.0 

.58. 1 

40.9 

40.7 

48.1 

55.2 

48.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1 5 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

1.9 

2 0 

1.7 

1.9 

2.3 

1.9 

1.4 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1 5 

1.8 

1.7 

1.0 

IS. 3 

11 5 

12 7 

14 9 

14.3 

12.9 

17.7 

22.0 

17.0 

14.4 

13 9 

17 0 

9.8 

IS 3 

20.2 

10.2 

10 1 

15.5 

17 1 

13 0 

12.1 

13.3 

5.1 


3.0 

3.3 

3.5 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.4 

3.2 

3 0 

3.3 

2.8 

2.7 

2.0 

3.4 

2.8 

2.8 

2 9 

2.0 

2.9 

3.3 

1 

St.2.53.5 

48.9 

ee 

55.4 

49 0 

55.0 

56 0 

56.1 

48.8 

1 

52.6 

48 5 

51.7 

51 3 

49.5 

46.2 

47.9 

50.0 

52 8 

46 9 

50.6 

49.4 

38.0 

25 ()|18 3 

14 8 

21 0 

18.2 

17.2 

18.1 

20.0 

23 4 

17 Ti 

21.2 

19.3 

,25 8j 

24.0 

18 7 

19.0 

19.3 

15 0 

21. S 

20.4 

17.5 

22.1 

21.2 

1 1 

0 3 

0 9 

0 0 

0 7 

0 1 

0 3 

0 . 2 I 

0.0 

0 7| 

0 4 ’ 

0 1 

0.1 

0 0 

0 2 

0 4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.7 

0 0 

0.2 

0 3 

0 0 


2.3 

1 1.8 

0 2 


0 3 

1.3 

0.8| 

1 0.8 

1.2 

l.2| 


1 3 

0.3 

1.7 

1.0 

1.5 

2.4 

1.0 

0.3 

0 8 

0.5 

0.0 

0 3 

0 2 

0. 1 

0.0 

0 1 

0 0 

0.0 

0 o{ 

i 0.0 

0. r 

' O. 2 I 

0 I 

0 0 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 1 

0.0 

0.0 

0 I) 

0.0 

1.1 

0 () 

' 0 i; 

0.0 

0 7 

0.2 

0 4 

0 2i 

1 0 1 

0 0 

0 . 0 ' 

i 0 2 

0.2 

0 2: 

0.0 

0.4 

0 0 

0.4 

0 2 

0 0 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

(1 1 

1 I) 

0. 1| 

0 0 

1 0 3 

0 0 

1 7 

1 1| 

1 0 2 

0.0 

0.2| 

1 <; 7 

0 01 

0 1 

1.8 

O.I 

0.5 

1.7 

2.0 

0.0 

0. 1 

0 4 

0.0 


11 2 

14 Oi 

9.4b7.8ll2 1 

13.1 

8 2 

11 0 

11 7 

9 3 


8 0 ! 

! 8 o| 

8 0 

o.O 

8 7 

iio.8 

8.0 

7.0 

10.8 

87 

3(i 

5.8 

7 2 

0 2 

0 0 

5.9 

8 3 

[13 1 

7 l| 

10.0 

8.9 

9.9 

8 9 

8.0, 

,11 4 

7.7 

8.0 

8.8,10.2 

10.0 

9.3 

13.1 

8 0 

0 7 

0 2 

0 0 

O.ll 

0 3 

0.3 

O.I 

j 0.2 

0 :v 

! 0 7 

0 1 

0.9 

0 0 

0 3 I 

1 0.1 

0 8 

0 0 

0 4 

0 1 

0 4 

0 3 

0.0 

1 4 

0 2 

13 9|l(l.7 

9 4i 

12 1 

7.9 

10.1 

5.5 

10 .8| 

1 h 9 


8 2 

9.7 

(> 0 

5.5 

1 ^ ’ 

8 0 

5.9 

8.2 

0.5 

9.3 

5.7 

1 5.4 

5.5 

(1 S 

1.1 

O.lij 

1) 2 

1.3 

0 0 

1 . 3 ! 


! 0.9 

0.9 

05 

1 1 

1 

0 8 

1.1 

1.8 

1.5 

2.2 

0.7 

0.9 

0.3 

1.4 

1.5 

0.1 

4.5 

3.9 

5 81 

1 

4 6 

4.0 

5.7 

4 7 

1 

«5j 


6 2 

6 7 

6 31 

1 

5 8 

5 8 

6 7 

9.6 

6 0 

8.5 

0.6 

10 4 

7.9 

'97 

7.2 

(1 1 

0.5 

1 

1.2| 

0.7 

0.8 

1 2 

0.0 

0 . 1 ; 

o.;>] 

0.4 

I. 3 I 

0.3' 

0 4| 

1 0.2 

' 0 . 3 ' 

0. 1 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4, 

0.0 

II 5 

0 2 

0 7 

1.5 

0.1 

0 2 

0 8 

3 0| 


o.oj 

J.7| 

2.2| 

1.0 

1.9 

! 

5.1 

0.9 

1-.4 

I 2.8' 

4.2 

1.0 

1 8| 

1 4 

1.3 

1 1 

2 01 

0 2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

o.ol 

0 , 2 ! 

0 9l 

0.4 

O. 3 I 

0 9 

0.7 


1.0| 

1.0 

1.3 

1 1 0 

1.1 

0 S 

1.3 

l.l 

1 0 

1 3 

I. 2 I 

1.0 

2 1 

2 5 

1 < 1 ! 

. 1 

3 3' 


3.0 

2.3 

2.0 

2. li 

1.9 

1.5 

I.5I 

2.3 

2.0 

3.1 

3 2 

4 0 

4 .61 

3.0 


1 0 

0 s 

0 7 

1.2 

0 8 


0.7 

0.9 

0 8 

0 7 

1.0 

0.9 

1 

4 

1.1 

1 3 

... 

1.5 

1.4 

2.4 

1.6 

1 9 

I.O 

1.1 

34 0 

40.1 

39.7 

42.2 

37.4 

41.5 

36.5 

30.8 35.1'38 8 35.2 40.3 

37.1136 9 

1 

38.8'39 2 40 9 35.8 

1 

31.0 

36 3 

36.2 

36 3 

00 

4.3 

3 0 

3.5 

3.2 

2.7 

2.3 

3 7 

3.0 

1 

4 4i 4 0 

3 9 

3 S 


3 

4.7 


3.4 

4 4 

3 

3 2 

4.5 

3.0 

3 0 

5.0 

0.9 

0.4 

0 7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

1.3 

0.7 

I 0 

0.4 

1 

1 

0 9 

0.3 

1.0 

0.5 

0.7 

1.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

1.4 

2 5 

2.4 

2 0 

2 8 

3.4 

3 3 

3 0 


2.7 

4 »* 

3.3 

4.2 

3 

0 

3 7 

2 7 

1.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.7 

5.3 

3.7 

3.4 

4.4 

1 5 

3.2 

2.9 

3 9 

3.1 

5.0 

2.0 

0.9 

2.0 

2 1 

1 3 

2 3 

3 

Oi 1.0 

2.5 

1 3 

1 5 

2 2 

1.4 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

0 9 

7.8 

0 S 

7 0 

0.4 

5. () 

5.9 

3 5 

4.2 

4 0 

3 0 

4.7 

4 

4 

4.1 

5.0 

5.2 

0 0 

0 2 

3 5 

4.1 

3.4 

4.0 

5.2 

3 8 

2.3 

4.2 

3.1 

2.0 

3.1 

2.1 

3.3 

3.S 

3 0 

4.5 

4.1 

4 

9 

3.7 

3.5 

3.3 

4.0 

3.2 

4.2 

3.3 

2.8 

2.9 

3 5 

1.3 

1.0 

0 8 

0.3 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1 

0 

0 9 

0.0 

0.7 

1.4 

0.5 

1 1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

0 8 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

0.0| 0.4 

0.5 

0 4 

0.3 

0.0 

0.4 

0 7 

0.4 

0 

5 

0.2 

0.7 

0.4 

1.0 

0.3 

0.2 

0.9 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0 2 

0.8 

1.8 

2 2 

3.1 

1.9 

0.7 

0.9 

0 3 

0 5 

0.4 

0.1, 

0 

3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0 .3 

1 0 

1.5 

1.5 

1 0 

1.2 

0.9 

I 5 

1.2 

0 8 

1.2 

0 

9 

0 0 

0.0 

1.2 

0.9 

0 8 

0.7 

0.9 

0 0 

0 8 

1.4 

1.5 

0 0 

0.9 

1.3 

1.7 

0.9 

1.0 

0.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 


2 

0 5 

I.O 

1.9 

1.2 

0 0 

0.5 

0.5 

0 5 

0.7 

0.0 

1.0 

1.1 

0.8 

0.3 

I.O 

1.4 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

0 (> 

0.4 

0.5 

0 

7 

l.Ol 1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.7 

0.1 

1.1 

0.9 

0. 1 

0.2 

0 1 

0. 1 

0 1 

0 2 

0.1 

0. 1 

0 0 

0 1 

0.0 

0,1 

0 

0 

0.2 

0.2 

0. 1 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0 . 2 I 

0. 1 

O.ll 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

0 5 

I.O 

0.0 

0.9 

0.7 

0.2 

0 

8 

1.1 

0.3 

1.0 

0.0 

0.5 

1 U.3 

0 Oi 

1.0 

1.4j 

1.2 

1.8 

4.0 

3.5 

3.2 

2.0 

4.0 

3.3 

4.4 

3.7 

3.1 

3.2 

4.5 

1 

7 

1.7 

.'i.i 

4.0 

4.5 

4.3 

2.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3. si 

4.0 

7.4 

12. 1 

8.4 

11.5 

7.7 

9.2 

10.4 

7 4 

5.8 


9.5 

11.3 

9 

7 

11.0 

10.9 

9.9 

10.0 

9.3 

8.0 

7 7 

12.1 

9.4| 

13.7 

3 0 

2.3 

5.5 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

3.6 

3.8 

3.9 

6.1 

6 0 

4.5 

5.3 

6 0 

4.9 

5 0 

4 6, 

5 5 

66 

5.7 

4.8 

-I 

7 7 

0.0 

0.0 

0 . 2 I 

0. 1 

1.0 

0.0 

0 4 

1 0.3 

0.3 

0 3 

0 4 

0.4 

0 

5 

0.7 

0 .0 

0 4 

' 0.7 

1.3 

' 0.7 

0.9 

0.4 

O.ol 

0 5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0 0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5i 

1 0.0 

0.9 

0.8 

1.2i 


5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5j 

0.1| 

0.0 

0.21 

0.0 

0.4 

0.21 

0.4 

0 5 

0 5 

1 . 0 ! 

1.4 

0 7 

1.2 

0.7 

0 . 7 ' 

' 0.9 

I.O 

1.4 

1.3 

1 

0 

1.2 

l.l 

1 o' 

0.8 

I.O 

1 1 . 4 ' 

1.8 

1 4, 

o.s! 

2.2 

0.2 

0 I 

0.1 

0 3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

o.sj 

1 0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

O. 4 I 

0 

’> 

0.9 

0.3 

0 . 2 ! 

0.1| 

0.3 

! 0.31 

0.2 

0.4| 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.(» 

0 Oj 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.l| 

0 . 

0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.0 

0. 1 

0.2 

0 . 0 ' 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.4 

0 5 

0 4 

0 4 

0.2 

0.1 

0 2 

0.0| 

0 4 

0 3 

0.4 

0.4i 

0 . 

4 

0.5 

0.7 

0 3| 

0 . 2 ! 

0.5 

0 4l 

0.51 

0.4 

0.8 

0.3 

1.5 

1.1 

2.5 

1.4 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

0.9' 

1 

1.5 

2.) 

2.5 

0.7. 

I 

1. 

: 

2.;. 

1.7 

...«l 

2 o' 
1 

1 0 

3.0| 


1.7 

4.| 

3.8 
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398 Modern Public Opinion 

Very few experimental studies of the effects of cai-toons have been 
macl(\ In a limited study by Asher and Sargent, 185 subjec‘ts indicat'd 
on a rating test their attitude's on the words New Deal, Private Initiative, 
Businessman, Alien, John Bull and Pacifist, and then responded to a 
five-second viewing of cartoons which personified these topics and issue's. 
The shifts in attitude were geaierally greater whe'U brought about by 
cartoon caricature's than by wwds. This was a simple test of primarily 
c'motional reactions of the subjects, the' sort of situation w'hich is as¬ 
sumed to occur when tlu'y glance at cartoe)ns in the daily pape'r.--’ 

In 1949 Jiri Kolaja took 600 cartoons at random from the 1947 to 1948 
issue's of the Ladies* Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and CoL 
Hers. These journals of wide circ'ulation j)ro\ided cartoons dealing w'ith 
pe'rsonal and prenincial interests, w'ith \e‘ry few^ items on se'rious public 
issues. Content classification show'ed no cartoons dealing with strikes, 
race or the inte'rnational situation. Of the' 600 carte)ons, tluTC were 46 
dealing with any public issues, wdiile 168 de'alt with interactions of hus¬ 
band and wife, parents and childre'ii, 201 with leisure-time situations 
and 51 wa'th work situations. The author conelude's that “popular Aineri- 
c'an magazine cartoons a\ oid contren e'rsial social issues, and soc ial ])atho- 
logical phenoniema. In general, thc're is a ck'ar tendency by ridiculing 
minor family issues to conce'utrate' upon the' face-to-fac(' rc'lationslnp.” 

In Table 13, 1 have provided some data on trends in cartoon symbols. 
Simple content studies arc* useful at time's to uncover trt'iids vvhicli were* 
not suspected, or to vc'rify changes which had bc'en imprc'ssionistically 
assumed but we're unproved. This ciassification of tlu* principal cartoon 
symbols in the daily nev\'S})ap('r in the* Unitt'd State's analyz(‘d 80 or more' 
principal cartoons from each of five metropolitan dailic's for c'ach year 
from 1900 through 1935. In all, some aspc'cts of the* symbols ol ov^c*r 11,000 
cartoons were classific'd. The catc'goric's wc'rt* developed by prt'sam]iling 
the cartoons throughout the pc'riod. Four classifiers were used and aftc'i* 
preliminary training their results in cTissifying the itc'ins were almost 
identical. This content study was a simple, pionc'c'ring content analysis 
which I did yc'ars ago, but would still considc'r rouglily adc‘(]uatc' to its 
function of searching for some symbol trends. I shall mc'ntion just a f('w 
items, though careful scrutiny of the table* would sliow many othc'r ranges 
and trends. During the* period 1900 through 1935, the percentage* of the 
cartoons which were “for” the issue or pc'rson rang('d from 2 to over 
16 per cent, and the percentage “against” ranged from 1.2 to ovc»r 59 per 

R. Asher and S. S. Sar^rent, ‘‘Shifts in Attitude Caused hy Cartoon Caricatures,” 
Jour. Gen. Psych., 24: 45J-55, 1941; see, also: S. S. Sargent, “Emotional StoK'otyping 
in die Chicago Tribune,'* Socionictiy, 1939, i>p. 69-75. 

-^J. Kolaja, “American Magazine Cartoons and Social Control,” Jour. Quar. 30:72, 
1953. 
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cent, while those classified as simply “illustrative” ranged from 37 to over 
90 per cent. But there are no persistent trends in tliis 35-year period as 
to the percentage's of cartoons “for” and “against” the persons or issues. 
A marked trend may bt' noted in the sharp decrease' fre)m 1900 te) 1935 
in the percentage of carte)ons in which no symbols were' labeled. Ap- 
pareaitly, in the e'arlier >'e‘ars there were many more instances in which 
the cartoe)ns containeel standard symbol items readily re'cognized by the 
re'aders. This is borne out by the' sharp incre'ase in the' peree'iitage of 
e‘arte)e)ns in vvliich loops were used for diale)gue e)r explanatery re'inarks. 
The cartof)n picture's we're ck'cre'asingly se'lf-e'xplanatory. About half of 
all carte)ems used pe'rse)rjs as symbe)ls, ranging by years frenn 38 per cent 
to over 64 per cent, with subclasse's of perse)nal-symbol use varying ce)n- 
siderably, as may be' ne)te'd by examinatie)n of the percentage's in the 
table. Se)me ite'ins she)w very .significant variatie)n, as in the percemtage 
of carte)e)ns containing r('ce)gnizable persons in the' first decaele e^f the 
ce'iitury (the' e'ra e)f tlie muckrake'rs), reaching a peak e)f 39.4 per e-e'nt 
of all carte)e)ns in J90S, in ce>mparise)n te> the 5 to 10 pe'i* cent in the years 
after 1915 whe'ii the' earleiems we're .syndicate'el and the attack epiality 
ele'cre'ased. Many otlier trends may be note'd by close e'xaminatiem of this 
table. 

THE CX)MICS 

During the' latter half of the ninete'enth ce'utury, various serie.s of 
humore)us drawings be'gan te:) appe'ar in the back page's of Ame'rie*an 
magazines. But it was we'll te)w%'ird the close of the century beTore' the; 
now popular e'e)n]ic stri]) was pre'se*nte'el in the' newspaper. On Fe'bruary 
10 , 1890, the re'adcrs e)f the' Ne'w^ Ye)rk Sunday World were prcse'nted with 
funny elraw’ings in ce)le)r by “Outcault,” the first comic strip. Shortly tlu're- 
after, W. R. Hearst hire'el R. F. Oiitcaiilt and the* regular pre)ductie)n of 
comic strips w^as e'stablishe*el. Today, practically e've'ry one of the elaily 
ne'swpii]>e'rs e)f the Unite'el State's Carrie's ce)inics except a fe'w, notably the 
Ncte York Times 

Comics are* a numbe'r e)r series of pictures which present an e'pisode 
in the life e)f the characte'rs anel thus tell a ste)ry. There arc usually some 
aelditional verbal captions, e'xplanations or e1iale>gue. The comics are pub- 
lishe'd primarily by the nenvspapers anel, since 1935, in tabloid-size comic 
magazines. Ce'rtain ne'wspaper strips have such a universal appeal that 
the'y reach scores of millions e)f readers. George McManus's strip, “Bring¬ 
ing Up Fatlu'r,” has appeare'el in over 500 pape'is throughout the w^orld 
and in 27 languages; has appeared in inlays, been dramatize'd on radio 
and made into five movies. Americans are incorrigibly devoted to reading 

The (Icvclopmeiit of the comics is iiitcrostingly portrayed in Coulton Waugh, 
The Comics, The Macmillan Comimny, New York, 1947. 
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comics. Many a managing editor must worry more about the selection of 
the papers comic strips than about the contents of his front page, for 
he knows that he has from 50 to 80 per cent readersln'p for liis xarious 
comic strips. The comics are read by mort' than 80 million newspaper 
readers, by more than half of the adults and b\' 60 to 75 per coni of the 
children. Even an elite readership group, such as lh(‘ subscribers to the 
Saturday Review, report 35.9 p(T c‘ent regular rc'ading of the comics, 
while 18 per cent more read them fn'quently.^" The comic books have 
reached a monthly circulation of 90 to 100 million, something over a bil¬ 
lion copies a year being sold. More money was spent on comic books in 
the period 1940 to 1955 than on all textbooks of all the primary and sec¬ 
ondary schools in the United States. 

The theme of tht' c'arly strips, the “Yt'llow' Kid,” ‘The Katzenjamrner 
Kids,” “Buster Brown,” and “Captain and the Kids,” was mainly th(‘ play¬ 
ing of practical jokes of a crude slapstick variet\\ Th(‘S(' picture (‘omics 
were indigenous to AmtTica, b('aring little r(‘seniblanc(' to anything in the 
European tradition. The comics bc'come a kind of everyman's art (“Or¬ 
phan Annie”), a saga of family activities (“Blondic‘”), and of sc'\-appeal 
(“Glamor Girls”), of the cominon mairs daydrc'ams of siipi*rnatnral power 
(“Popeye,” “SupcTinan”) and of endk*ss popular .stor\'t(41ing (“Prince 
Valiant”). But for thirty yc'ars the comic stri|)s have b(‘(*n tlc‘creasingly 
funny. The influemee of .svnclicalion sc‘(*king the commonly inofic'iisivc* 
and of increasing demands for conformity in Amc'ric an life hax'e blanket(‘d 
the fun. As A1 Capp, that comic strip artist who is himsc'lf AmcTican 
folklore, has written: “The* cartoonist who doesn’t want to get into 
trouble, just shic's off from looking fun at anything Am('rican for fc’ar 
that he’ll be damned by prc'ssure groups. Ph* abandons the real and 
wonderful and funny America and thcTC'by abandons the true* function 
of the cartoonist, which is to hold up to his fellow' mc'n a mirror of their 
own foolishness and join them in the laughtcT. And that is tlie last and 
saddest of the* reasons the funny page ain’t very funny any more.” 

There have beem many types of strips, offt'ring slapstick comedy, satire 
on manners and customs, trcmchanl commentary on daily life, popular 
philosophy and dealing with local-color types, occupational groups, 
nationality and racial characteristics; lately we have had those strips 
which are simply little pictured continued stori(‘s. At what points have 
these comics been most influc'iitial in molding popular opinion? There is 
very little of dirc‘ct political commentary. Also, there has hcou v(Ty litth* 
direct advocacy of economic doctrine or practic(‘. Th<‘ c'xcc'ption to this 
is the use of the comics for the advertising of economic goods since 1931. 


2^ Sat Rev., Dec. 16, 1950, p. 33. 

28 A. Capp, St. Louis Fo.sf Dispatch, Sunday Supplement, Dec. 13, 1953. 
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Ilowovor, indirectly, tliese popular pictures must have been enormously 
('fFective in modifying opinions and creating stereotypes. The diversific'd 
national backgrounds of Americans have led to a widespread interest in 
national characteristics. National types were' presented in the comics in 
such strips as “The Katzenjammer Kids,” “Bringing l^p Father,” “Abie 
the Ag('nt,” “Alphonse and Gaston,” and many others. Economic stand¬ 
ards were portrayed in th(‘ mishaps of the newly rich ( Jiggs), in the 
economic objective's of tlu' stenograplu'r, in the tramplikc' ingenuity of 
roomc'rs and adv(*ntnr('rs (the Hall-room Boys), in the successful inven¬ 
tive' ge'iiins of s('V(Tal characters, and the like. Standards as be'twee'n 
parents anel chilelre'u, husbanel and wife', male anel female, are constantly 
pe)rtrayt‘el. Of F. ()j)p('r's elrawings, it is saiel, “The* husbands he j)ic‘tures 
ne'viT have the stre'ngth, eu* ewe'u the willingne'ss, to stand firm against the 
se'elnc'tions of actresse's anel chemis ladies. lie has nev^eT shown us a male 
e'ye* that could remain undistractc'd by the ample beauties of tlu' bathing 
girls he can elraw so we'll.” The're are e'thical value's portraye'd in funny- 
paper jdhlosojdiy, ne)tably in R. L. (mlelberg's “Be)e)b McNutt,” “Lifer’s 
Little Je)k('s,” “It's All Wremg, Alf,” e)r in Briggs's “Ain't It a Ch*and anel 
Cde)rie)ns fu'e'ling?” Since' the cennie strip has come te) be ek'v^oteel so 
large'ly to purve‘)'ing ])ictnre‘d stories, ofte'ii ne)t humorous, the range e)f 
ste're'e)t\pe's ae‘e{nire'el from the'in has wiele'nt'el. Chilelre'u's ieleas e)f life in 
the' jungle', life* e)n Mars, life* in the twe'iity-fifth eemtury, life as a gang- 
steT or a detecti\'e' and so e)n, must have been influenced by tlu'se pic¬ 
ture's. He)we've'r, thus far, the influence of the* comics has not been care¬ 
fully stnelie'el. 

The'se* strips are* a basic e’xpre'ssion of Ame'riean culture. In the ce)mic 
stri])s we* ha\'e the* re'fle'ctie)n of predemiinant valuers in the life of the 
khiite'd State's. Tlu'y are* a pe)pular art which re'fle'cts value's and pre- 
e)ccnpations e*ve*n be'tte'r than the* me)\'ie's anel tele'vision. Thc'ie is the 
pe)pnlar conception of the* elominant woman, whe'the'r it is Ble)ndie man¬ 
aging a Dagwe)e)d e)r the* dictate)rial wife of “Bringing Up Fatlu'r.” Tnere 
is the* iele'ali/atie)n, alme)st aele)ration, of wc'alth in the charac'ter of Daddy 
W'arbuc'ks. Tlu're is the* mielelle-class lienne life anel pre'e)ee‘upation with 
ehildre'ii. But the moine'iit e)ne' make's such gene'ralizations he re'alizes 
that simple cultural analysis e)f pe)ptdar art forms can be a too simple 
int('rpre'tatie)n. As one* edite)r has said, “As to the comics refle'cting Ameri¬ 
can culture, that’s like trying to read social significance into a twe)- 
bagge'r.” 

In additie)!! te) ente'itainment, the comics have beem somewhat inve)lve'd 
in matte'rs of economic, political and general se)cial significance. We are 
not concerned lu're with the endlessly discusse'd issue of their influence 


E. Brenne^cke', “Tin* Be'al Mission of iho Eunm PaptT,'’ Century, 107:5:670. 
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on children in terms of learned violence or stimulated delinquency.”^ But 
the allegiance of the scores of millions of regular readers to the comic 
strip and book format has been exploited by many inh'rest-groups since 
about 1940. “Comic characters have taken part in our politics. Little 
Orphan Annie and Daddy Warbucks were among the most vocal critics 
of the New Deal. The Daily Workers ideological moppet, Littk' Lefty, 
fought it out with Orphan Annie over the rights of labor. The comic* strip 
has gone to work for the Political Action Committc'c.” During World 
War 11, comic strips and books were used to sell bonds, keep citizc'us alert 
for sabotage, promote salvage drives, solicit blood donors, for recruiting 
and numerous other campaigns. After the war, political campaigns used 
picture books as standard literature, and there were* millions of such books 
distributed on the story of Harry S. Truman, on the Robert A. Taft story, 
on the life of Adlai Stevenson and on other political leaders. The picture 
books were wid(‘ly used in the Free-c'iiterprise Campaigns of 1950 and 
after, when Ceneral Electric, Procter & (Liinblt' and others widely dis¬ 
tributed picture storic\s on free enterprise. “The^ Sad Sack'’ was denounced 
by Senator Capehart as subversive, and Seaiator McCartlu's appe*arance 
in the ‘Togo” strip agitated editors. The Russians der*lare that com¬ 
mercial comic strips fasc'istize Unite‘d State's children, but in the United 
States some 2,000 Sunday schools have their children use tiu' medium 
to study picture stories of the Bible. S)'st(‘matic c*ontt‘nt analysis to ascer¬ 
tain how c‘xtensivc*ly comics have been used by intcrc‘st-groups to plead 
political and economic issue's luts not beem made. Nor is the influence of 
tliis medium on opinion dependably describc'd in social science literature. 

CHARTS, GRAPHS AND STATISTICS 

Opinions are extemsively affected by the ways in which data are pre¬ 
sented to large publics or to uncritical smaller groups. OpimV)ns are 
influenced by biased samples. The newspapers do not put in proportion 
or on a comparable quantitative basis the amount of crime and violence 
in our society, the numbers of instances of juvenile delincjuency or the 
frc'quency of drug addiction. ThenTore, the reader is many times im¬ 
pressed by crime waves wliich do not exist, though dramatically pre¬ 
sented instances of crime liave occurred; of juvenile delinquency which 
is in but normal incidence; and of drug distribution which has not ex¬ 
ceeded the usual, though reporters have been writing about it with 

As a sample of reading on this point, .see P. Lazarsfeld (ed.), Communications 
Research, 1948-1949, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949, pp. 3-50; and F. Werlham, 
Seduction of the Innocent, Rinehart & Co., Inc., N(’w York, 1953. 

H. Zorbaugh, Ency. Americana, 1953 ed., \ol. 7, p. 362. There is a thesis filed at 
the University of Chicago Librar>, Chicago, on “Political Analysis of Comic Strips, 
1928-1947,” written by Morris Helitzer. 
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unusual frequency. Tliercfore, from his newspaper sample the reader does 
not have the itc'ins in terms of frequencies or trends. Sueli distortions are 
oftem intended. 

Samples rep()rt('d to a ])ublic may not be representative, for they are 
soiiK'tiines incompetently sek'cted or, again, tlirough i)urposive chicanery 
tlu' samples may have a built-in bias. Thus, special-interest groups, in 
bandying about their supposed facts and data, fre'qiu^ntly use statistics 
and graphic re^preseiitatioiis to distort information and influence opinion. 
Average's may be used to give an erroneous impr(‘Ssion, as an average 
may be a mean (tliat is, a figure arrived at by adding all the items and 
dividing by the number of items); a median (the figure' above which 
there are as many items as there are below that figure); or a mode (the 
most frequently nu't-with figure in a series). Or a sample may b(' too 
small and not rejnc'sentative. It is often (‘Specially deeei\'ing when a small 
numbcT of case's arc' translated into percentage's, thus giving the im- 
prc'ssion of a single' conclusive' gc'iK'ralization based on ade'epiate sources 
and of an over-impr(‘Ssi\'e e'xaetne'ss.'' ^ 

Whe'ii epiantities are' inanipulate'd pictorially, as in charts and graphs, 
the opportunitie'S lor (‘rror and for purposive deceit multiply rapidly. 
Pe'ople are misinformed on many subje'cts by such ])r('senlations. One 
wa)' of showing the relationships of quantitic's to one anothe'r is to 
pre'sc'iit them in charts and graphs. These are intended to make intelli- 
gil)le' at a glance re'lationships that otlu'rwise would have' to be described 
at gre'at Ic'ngth. Straight-liiK' graphs, cumulative charts, bar charts, maps, 
circle charts, ^'arious efi'signs of comparable' size', and tlu* like', are pre- 
s('nt(‘d to TK'WspajX'r and magazine reade'rs with incre'asing frequency. 
Promoters in various fie'lds use graphs to prt'se'iit information. Adve'rtisers, 
gov('rnme'nt bun'aus and spe'cial-inte'ie'st groups display graphs and charts 
to the rc'aeh'r or to the' audie'nce. If the data are acc'urate and unbiase'd, 
the'se' may be extre'ine'ly use'ful tools for transmitting ideas. However, 
many pu})lies ha\’e' become' far too credulous as to the accuracy of graphic 
displays. Graphs and charts may be manipulate'd so as to distort the 
truth, and inte'rest-groups oftem do tliis."” In addition, it is exide'nt that 
a fashion e'k'ine'nt pe'rNades the mt'ans of popular pleading and that 


The priiK'ipal lyiH\s (T c'rrors cannot e*\e'n he enumcratc'cl in oui limited discussion. 
An inlrodiiclon' plancc at the problems may he mad(' by K'iidinc;: Darndl Huff, How 
to Lie trith Statistics, W. Norton ts Compaii), Inc., Nc\n York, and R. 

Modli'V and D. Lowcnstc in, Pictof'raphs and Graphs, Harper RrotluTs, New York, 
1952. 

I believe that the peTiisal of stati.siics and graphic materials in the mass media 
neee'ssitate'S some' c ritical skill on the part of the* reader. As this is a probhan for all 
who are to be int('lligent c itizems, T beliexe that elemcmtary training in the problems 
of statistical and grapliic presc*ntation of materials should be pro\id('d in the course of 
public school education. 
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mirneroiis agencies use graphic inetliods of presc^ntation 1)ecaiise tliese 
methods arc popular vvitli the expert. Graphs may lx* us('d wIk'u the 
data are of such simplicity that they could be adequately slatc'd in a 
few figures or a few descriptix c' phrases. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Pictorial journalism is profoundly inlluential on opinions. The gimeral 
public now has access to a considerable stream of photographs which 
pass before its ey(‘s day by day. ThtTi* are the pic‘turc‘S of the' daily ik'ws- 
I^aper, of the picture magazine's and the incidental pictures of othcT 
periodicals. ‘‘One' typical eop\ of the Sunday New York Times contained 
903 picture's and one of the' daily, 168; of a Nt'w York c'v cuing papcT, 
90; of an i.ssue of Life, 305.” Ye'ar by vvar, the Continuims, Studij of 
Nctvsjnipcr Reuditi*^ rc'ports that picture's in the' newspapc'is rank highest 
in news intc'rcst of all inate'rials in the' papcTS, and that advc'rtise'iiH'nts 
with illustrations an' more attemdexl to than those c'onsisting only of 
w^ords. The' major incrc'ase in the amount of pictorial journalism occurrc'd 
in tlie two ck'cades prc'c'cding 1940. By that time the amount of .space 
de'voted to picture's in the' newspape'rs was fairly standardized. A c'ontent 
study of 30 metropolitan new.spapcrs in 1938 re\'ealt'el that the' daily 
press had incrc'ase'd its use of picture's 40.8 per ceait from 1931 to that 
time. Of the' picture's in the daily ne'wspapers, some' 30 pe'r cc'iit were' 
persons currently In the Ne'ws; Pe'r.sonalitic's, 16.6 i)er cent; Sports, 15.4 
per cent; and the othe'r pcrce'ntagc's were*: P\'ature's, 10; Socic'ty, 9.7; 
Places and Objt'cts, 5,2; Children, 3.6; PAishions, 2.9; Seie'iitific, 2.7; Ani¬ 
mals, 1.7; Leg, 1.1; Historical, 1.0; Scc'nc'ry and Travel, 0.2. '” 

Historians of photographic journalism usually point te) Mathc'W 
Brady’s cov^erage of the Civil War as the* first great e'vte'ndc'd photo¬ 
graphic reporting. But the* profuse* use* of picture mate'rial coulel not de*- 
velop until a number of inventie)ns made* iK)ssible re*productions in gre'at 
quantity which we're reasonably clc'ar and che*ap. Ne'wspic'tures wc're one 
of the innovations in the* popularization of the nenvspapcr in the 1890’s, 
first notably in Pulitzers New York World and He'arst's Journal, The 
tabloid new.spapcr began with the* Ne'w York Daihj News in 1919. The 
potentialities of magazine picture journalism were* not graspc'd until the 
mid-1930’s when Life, Look, Parade and othe'r picture magazines ap¬ 
peared. In 1928 Dr. Erich Salennon introduced the candid cainc^ra. With 
sensitive film and photoflash bulb, this permittc'd an enormously ex- 

R. M. Pearson, Experiencing American Pictures, The Mii.sson Bof)k Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, 1943, p. 4. 

G. A. Brandenburg, '"Huge Gain in Use of Pictures Shown in Survey of Dailies,"' 
Ed. and Pub., 71: 8: 8. 
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paneled range of picture taking and, of course, a greatly increased in¬ 
vasion of privacy. 

‘‘Photographs have tlu^ kind of authority over imagination today, which 
thc^ print('d word had y(\sterday, and the' spoken word before that. They 
seem utterly real. Tliey come, we imagine, directly to us without human 
m('ddling, and they are the most effortless food for the mind conceiv¬ 
able.’’ Pliotographs do sec'm real, often more so than tl)e cartoon which 
is obviously tlu' artist’s product. But the photograph as purveyed by 
n(‘wspaper or p(Tiodical today does not come to us without liuman med¬ 
dling. Pictures are publislu'd every day that t(‘ll untrue stories. A public 
convinced tliat tlu' camera does not lie is in a credulous state. First, tliere 
is th(‘ proe(*ss of selection. In taking numerous pictures of public men, 
especially with small cameras, it is possible to gt‘t a widt' variety of (ex¬ 
pression. Till' publisher then sc'kects that negative which most nearly fits 
th(e impression h(‘ (h^sirc'S to convey. This is done (onstantly, but oik* 
of th(* most notorious and most publicized instances was a photograph 
of Pr(esid(ent Roos(W('lt in 1936. On the Prc'sidcmt’s fifty-fourth birthday 
the photograi)h(TS were admittced and snapped many pictures. When the 
canKTanH'u aj)pearcd to be finished, the Prc'sideut relaxed and rubbed 
his (‘\'es, straiiK'd by the numerous flashes from magnesium bulbs. One 
canKaaman took another pliotograph in which tiu' Pr(\sident them ap- 
p(*ar('d as a tirt'd and discouraged man. The photograph was captioned 
“P('nsiv(' Presi(U‘nt Pondc'is Problems,” and the accompanying account 
rc'portc'd that tliis photograph was takem shortly after Ik^ hiid conferred 
with Secretary Wallace about the* AAA. Aft(T that incid(‘nt the photog- 
ra]ihers wcm'c* r(*quested to use cam(Tas on tripods, so that photographs 
might be posed. 

Th(' critical vi(*w(’r and rc'ader can spot picture's of pc'ople in public 
lift' in almost e've'ry issue* of a papcT or magazine which we're evidently 
S(‘lect(*(l by a picture e'ditor who had in mind the exlitorial position of 
the pai)(T and the impre'ssion that the pape'r wished to civate. The same 
individual may appear on the same day in one journal as worried, har¬ 
ried, ill and appareaitly uncertain or ele'spairing, while in another paper 
he 's alert, bright, smiling and assured. To be sure, such extreme's as 
this are not a daily occurrence, but the selected nuances e^f expression 
are with us always. 

Tlu're' is the scle'ction of individuals as represe'ntative'S of groups, so 
as to create popular impressions. In the newspape'r photography dealing 
with political conventions, re'form conventions, labor meetings, and tlie 
like, the le'ade^rs photographed are not necessarily typical of their groups 
but may have been selected be’cause^ they have certain physical char- 


Lippinani), op. cit., p. 92. 
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acteristics that identify them in the reader’s mind with the 'Innatic fringe.” 

The sek'ction of parts from a larger picture, tlnis changing tlu' context 
and implications of a picture, has beem used too often in the Ihiited 
States during tlu' past dt^cades. In 1938 one anonymous picture was 
widc'ly circnlatc'd in the Soutli. It was an enlarged llaslilight of ). L. 
Lewis and Assoeiate justiee Black. The caption indicatc'd tluit tliev wtTC 
iTitimat(' friends, .\ctually the photograpli was takc'n at a Sc'nate h(‘aring, 
and the othcTS appearing in the picture luul been blacked out. This was 
an early instance' of distortion by sek'ctifni, a practice which was to 
become not uncommon in political and idt'ological battU'S thereafter. A 
notable instance of trimming was the use in the 1952 campaign of a 
photograph of General Eisenhower talking intimately into the ear of 
tile Russian Ck^neral Zhuko\\ This was trimmed out of a photograph 
taken at the Allic'd Victory Q'h'bration in Berlin, a picture which orig¬ 
inally included a score of other peo])k*. 

There is also tht* inU'iitional distortion, the fabrication and retouching 
of negatiws. Any competent news cameraman can caricature anyone by 
getting tlu' riglit angles. But caricatures can also Ix' mack' from an ordi¬ 
nal'}' negative by tilting the tmlarging easel. Nc'gativc'S can bt' retcmched 
in \’arions wa\ s. This became very common in the* early 192()*s in con¬ 
nection with the dc'vi'lopment of the tabloids' techni(|n(‘s. Official re¬ 
touching of tlu' photographs of Russian leaders is standard practice by 
the Sovut't photographers. The aging Stalin's \M*inkk'S and increasing 
grayness were retouched for years, while Mak’iikov, in his bric'f admin¬ 
istration, lost two chins. From time to time I’nitc'd States journalism 
pointc'd to such instances but less frecjiic'ntly displayc’d instances of 
United States skills. In the 1950 political campaign in Maryland, the now 
infamous Tydings-Browder composite picture was widely circ ulated. As 
one t}'|)ical instance in French journalism, one* might note a picture* taken 
at an Anglo-American Press Association lunclx'on. A pictun* appeared 
in various Paris papers of tlunr Foreign Ministt'r, Georgi'S Bidault, alert, 
c'rect, smiling, at the luncheon with a glass of winc^ on the table before 
him. But the Goinmunist llumanitv s retouched ]>hotograph imaged the 
Foreign Minister with drooping eyes and sagging jaw with throe glasses 
of wine on tht* table before him. 

In the postwar United States, the publication of rather grue.some acci¬ 
dent pictures has become common, thus cultivating a taste for the vicari¬ 
ous experience of horror and mis(‘ry by the viewer. In contrast, the 
British press, except for occasional pictures in the Daily Express, dislikes 
and avoids gruesome accickmt pictures or photographs of pcjople other¬ 
wise emotionally distraught. American journalism, in the ctuest for 
human-interest materials appealing to large numbers of readers, pro¬ 
vides photograplis which invade the privacy of the unknown victim of 
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accidents, the frc'nzied grief-stricken parent, husband or wife of the 
victim, or thc‘ wc'c'ping spectator. I rr>call a picture of Justice Douglas 
of tlie Supreme (>)urt w hieli ax:)XK‘ared in the Oetober, 1949, papers the 
morning aftcT his horse laid rollc'd over tlie Justiee who was on vacation 
in the Casead(\s. 11 le ])ieture shows a pain-ra(‘k(‘d, haggard man lying 
on the ground, as he was as yet untendc'd for injuries which included 
thirteen broken ribs and a })unctured lung. This picture' of the Supreme 
Court Justic*e could hardly add to public unch'rstanding of law and 
justice, of approi')iiate judiei,il dignity, or of the keen mind of this emi¬ 
nent jurist. However, it re'ffeets the photographer at his work of provid¬ 
ing photographic gossip for the not always sympathetic but eternally 
personally inv'asivc* readers. However, this docs not legally constitute 
an inv'asion of pc'rsonal privacy. A sc'rit'S of court decisions on suits 
})roiight by ac'cich'ut victims hav^e dcmic'd the right of privaicy to in¬ 
dividuals injured in public. To b(' sure, if siieli rights wore sustained, 
it would b(' v^cTy diffic'ult to fix the* boundaric's of prc\ss rc'spoiisibility. 

Certainly the im'thods of cremating illusions by pictures exist. And cer¬ 
tainly popular opinion has bec*n cwtcmsively influenced by sc'lected, dis¬ 
torted or fabricalc'd pictures. Persons constantlv' in the* ]>ublic eye have 
some recourse. Thc'y can retaliate upon the' offending cameraman in 
various w^ays, by refusing to posex by discriminating against him, by 
personal vdokmce. Or th('y may partially correct one bad impression by 
other picture's. This problem of the impressions created by photographs 
is bc'coming acute*. Gilbert Sedek'S sugge‘ste*d a law containing the follow¬ 
ing regulations: (1) no ])ic'ture’s to be' nst'd without consent of the sub¬ 
ject except photogra]ihs taken at public inc’C'tings or where the subject 
has voluntarily put hinisedf in the public eye; (2) surreptitious candid- 
camera picture's not takem in jniblic mc'c'tings to be actionable; (3) no 
picture to be changed or faked without the consent of the* subject. How¬ 
ever, thenigh it might be possible to eliminate some of the gravest per¬ 
sonal abuses by law, the public personage would remain at the mercy 
of the photographer under most situations. Lc'gal restrictions would be 
difficult to formulate' and to enforce'. The intemt of the photographer is 
crucial. Some self-regulation by came'ramen is proposed from time to 
time and inck'ed the associations have' adopted self-commandme*nts, but 
without any aelee|nate means of e'nforce'ine'nt. Among their statements of 
principle are to: (1) Av^oid grue'sonie picture's, e'xcept where, in its own 
interest, the public should be informed by them; (2) Regard the right 
of ])riv"acy as sacreel, not to be infringeel exce'pt where public intere'st 
demanels it; (3) Av^oiel picture poses that will c'mbarrass or rieliciile any¬ 
one; (4) Identify our pictures aek'epiate'ly and explain them when they 
have beem, of lu'cessity, fakeel or distortexl. Impk'me'ntation of such prin¬ 
ciples in rules not to be violated is extremely difficult. The photographers’ 
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employers, the iDublishers, are not in general agreement as to regulation, 
iincl it cliiBcult to achieve concerted action and have bc'en indc'cisivc in 
self-regulation. 

Legal restrictions on the publication of photographs have dc'vt'loped 
in various areas of the law on privacy, on libel, and on obsct*nity regu¬ 
lations. Sections of the law have rc'inained scattered in the statute's, and 
there is no substantial and clearly stated body of law on the publication 
of pictures."" In general, judges hav’^e held that picture's are .se) valuable 
as a means of informatiem and are so freejiuMiily e)f legitimate' public 
interest that the courts should infreepu'ntly restrain their list*. Se)me'times, 
however, judges have expresse'd e)pinions that the right e)f privacy .she)uld 
be extended. 

The right of pri\’acy is the right to be' let ale)ne anel fre'e' from un¬ 
warranted publicity. As this e'lnphasis on the individual ele'vele)pe‘d in 
law late in the iiinetee'ulh ce'iitury, 1 imele'rstanel that there is ne) we'll- 
devx'le)pe'd law e)n the' subject and no unanimity e)n the' part of the' varie)us 
courts as to the' nature and extent of the right of privac'y. The' laws of 
the various states arc much diffe'rent. The right is not an ab.se)lute right. 
It is forfe'ited in ce)nnection with criminal acts, anel a perse)n se'e'king 
or in public office* becoine's a subjex't e)f public intere'st and fe)rfe'its se)nu' 
of his right of privacy, so that a phote)grapher may freely phe)te)gra])h 
public officials in their public eluties and activities. The)se' who are not 
public officials but who, because* e)f .social position or ece)ne)ini(' standing, 
are more or less public characters are alse) de'prived e)f se)nu' privacy, but 
not so clearly as in the* case of e)fficials. And so, ofte'ii it can be* claimed 
that pictures arc x^rivile'ge'd in that for .some re'ason e)f public policy the 
private intc'rc'st of the individual is forfe'ite'd. The publication e)f pic¬ 
tures is currc'ntly subje'ct to grave abuses e)f indivieliial ])rivac*y and 
many types of pictures are* not conducive to public we*lfare anel psy¬ 
chological health. Howc'ver, we* have he*re a re'alm of communication in 
which eithc'r private or legal regulation is e'xtraordinarily difficult. 

Tile best cner-all statf'iiicnt of principles I lia\e found is by Oliver \V. Mar\in 
ill “Legal Aspects of Pliotograpliy,” Am, Phoin^,, \ol. 39; Jan., pp. 22-25; Feb., 
pp. 18-21; March, pp. 12-15; April, pp. 20-23; and May, pp. 20-22. 



CHAPTER 19 
Motion Pictures 


The ^r(‘;it(\st problem of the motion picture today, 
and liow to get them. 


Box Office successes 
J. L. Lasky 


I look upon th(' cinema as a pulpit and use it as a propagandist. 

J. CniERSON 


As agencies of mass impression the motion picture and television are 
now c'onsid(T('d hy many as of gn'ater importance than printing. Sucli 
eomrnt'ntators rcder to the superiority of pictorial forms over printed 
forms in coineying impr(‘Ssions to tlie common man. Although thc^Je 
comparisons as to relativt' iinporlance of print and picture are futile, it 
is evident that pictures hav(‘ enormously vivified communication. In 
America, the hulk of pojmlar pictorial stereotypes and ptTsonal symbols 
art' ae((uired in the motion-picture theater and from the tek'vision scrt't'n. 
I’ht' rise of the motion picture, radio and television has realigned the 
processes of communication, developed new publics and stimulated the 
dissemination of varied life ways, standards and values. It is indet'd a 
rash eommt'ntator who becomes dogmatic as to their present or future 
eflFects and influence. The glib jiropliets of yesteryt'ar appear today to 
have been somevvdiat bemused. 

The* motion ])icture came into being as a result of a s(*ries of inventions 
made* public in rapid succession in the early nineties. For a time it was 
('xploited as a kind of carnival novelty, a peepshow. Wlu'ii its com- 
me*rcial possibilities were realized, it vv^as seized upon and dev^eloped 
into a tremendous busiiK'ss. American motion pictures can be understood 
only on the basis of their economic history which is a vuv id record of 
commercial exploitation for dramatically large jnofits and losses. 

The Kiiu'toscope, first patent('d by Edison in JS91, was publicly shown 
in New York on April 14, 1894. Only one person at a time could watch 
tlu' picture. The projector and screen were developed by Thomas Armat, 
who exhibited motion pictures for the first time in 1895. The motion- 

40Q 
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picture cameras, film and projectors were rapidly improved by scores of 
inventions until, in 1928, the industry was equipped to produce and ex¬ 
hibit sound pictures. 

At first the pictures were very short, the first public exhibition lasting 
four minutes. Subject matter of the films was of less importance than the 
novelty of the evliibltion. The first real movie story was produced in 
1905 in a one-reel, l,()()0-foot film. One- or two-ieel picture's were then 
distributed until 1912, wlien an eight-reel picture “Quo Vadis” was made 
in Italy. In the meantime, methods of distribution and exchange of films 
had be'cn ^^mked out, and the* motion picture as a commercial enterprise 
was fairly launched. Techniques of production were likewise rapidly 
developed. In 1907 D. \V. Griffith evolved a screen technique of close-up, 
cutback and fade-out. The star systc'in was pox')ularized by Adolph Zukor. 
Sarah Bernhardt appeared on the screen in 1912. The essential outline's 
of what the motion x^icturc's were to be—until the introduction of sound 
—had apx^eared before \^^Ol•ld War 1. During the war European produc¬ 
tion was stopx^ed, while the industry in the United States dc'veloped 
rax')idly. American x'>roducc'rs emphasizc'd the* star sysU rn, thus clivc'rting 
attention from the content of the motion x^icliire to the x>c'rsoiial cliarac- 
teristics of actors. Slapstick comedies, open-air Westerns, social comedit's 
and historical romances were the mainstay of the producers of that time.^ 
Later, more' diversified types ax3peared. 

The motion picture's x^roduced in the Unitc'd States have bc'cn pro¬ 
duced for profit, not for x^rox^aganda or education, though as we shall 
discuss, they have' had a consielc'rable effect on the mind-life' of America. 
However, since World War I, the authoritarian state's of Europe and 
elsewhere have controlled and directed me)tion-picture content in the 
interests of political and e'conomic propaganda. Dictators would incul¬ 
cate the significant pictorial symbols. Some' prox^aganda te'chniques have 
been subtle, as Eisenstt'in’s famed dramatizations of mass rathe^r than 
the individual. Politicians, businessmen, e'elucators, artists and literary 
commentators have divergent definitions of the most significant role of 
the motion picture in contemporary life. Tliis cleavage widened as ne*w 
uses wfere undertaken. The authoritarian rulers would utilize the motion 
picture and all the arts as agencies of mass impression. Businessmen 
would exploit tliis means of popular entertainment. Educators and sci¬ 
entists found it an invaluable aid for recording and portraying physical 
and life processes. Some groups of artists would plead for the develop¬ 
ment of a creative art that might do more than mirror life or engage 
in special pleading, maintaining that "the motion picture has not yet 

^The history of tlic motion picture is sketched in the Ency. Soc. Sci.; tlie Ency. 
Brit.; H. T. Lewis, The Motion Picture Industry, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
New York, 1933, and many other sources. 
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understood, with rare exceptions, that its future docs not lie in a faithful 
and automatic reproduction of a purely material reality, but rather in 
th(' crc'ativc search for autlienlic truth.”" The cinema is many things to 
many uk'h, but its nature', its content and its effects on various groups 
have* not b(H*n thoroughly and experimentally explored. Tliere arc many 
kinds of motion pictures for entcTtainmeiit, for instruction and for 
propaganda. Paul Rotha, eminent English director of documentary films, 
suggested the following classification: ^ 


I. Films ol Fiction 

1 . Adventure and Melodrama 
Early Films and Serials 
Westerns 

Crime and Gangster 
Adventur<‘ in Distant Lands 

2. Comedy 
Slapstick 

Comedy of Manners 
Satin' 

3. Ronianee 
Modern 
Historical 
Musical 

4. Historical and Chronicle 


5. Fantasy 

Folk Talcs and Sagas 

Prophecy 

Macabre' 

6 . Drama 
Personal Stories 
Sociological 

7. Epic 

11. Films of Fact 

1 . Newsrc'cl, Record and Magazine 

2. IVavel Films 

3. Instructional Films 

III, Avant-Garde and Trick Films 

1 . Avant-garde 

2. Trick Films 


Increasingly, tin' motion pictures serve a world audience', especially 
the motion picture's producc'd in the United States. The cinema is the 
most effective' of the inodc'rn communication agencies that ar(3 making 
the world psychologically smaller. But that world is, as yet, by no means 
small, since' tlu'rc' rc'inains great diversity of access to these means of 
communication; div c'rsity resulting from unecpial distribution of mechan¬ 
ical facilities, from unequal understanding of what is coinmunicatc'd, and 
from unequal popular accc'ss to communications due to the divergent 
censorship practices of tlu' various governments of the world. The first 
is an economic and technological probli'm, the second a question of 
educ-ational lev^c'ls of masses of people', and thc' third is a political qucis- 
tion in the ongoing struggle* between authoritarianism and democracy. 

The commercial, priv'atc'ly controllc'd production of motion pictures 
achiev ed its greatest dc’velopment in the United States where the Alad¬ 
din-like* eiualilies of its e'xpansion amaze'el participants anel observ^e^rs 
alike. Tbt'ii the Russian production eif meition pictures be'came the oiit- 

2 E. Danicl-Rops, “Ciru'Dia, Hralily and Lift*,” Inicrcinc, 7: 5. 

^ P. Rutha, Moiir Parndc, 193(i; (piotf'd by F. M. Thraslior, Jour. Ed. Hoc., 10: 133. 
Pc'nnissioii to (juotc* grantod. 
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standing example of a govemment-contiolled production which has 
grown to large proportions. Great Britain’s private commercial industry 
has not made the profits of Hollywood nor had the cultural impact of 
the Russians. Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and Japan, during the 1930’s, 
traveled the road of government-controlled and -inspired propaganda. 
The small and poorer nations of the world cannot afford large motion- 
picture industri(\s, although some of them have made contributions to 
the art of motion-picture production. How the smaller and diverse cul¬ 
tures ma\' be more adequately n^presenti'd in the' motion-picture pro¬ 
duction of the world provides an economic and cultural dik'inma. 

In the magnitude of busint'sses, the motion pictures are not nearly 
so large as most pt'ople probably imagine, but the industry is not small. 
Placing the motion pictures in relation to the total economy of the 
United Statt's, 1 should say that in tc'rms of ineoni(‘ and ea]Mtal the 
motion-picture industry is roughly on(‘ thre('-hundredths of the income 
and capital of this country.* As a business, the industry has fluctuated 
enormously. In general, the peak years of the industry have been the 
decades from 1920 through 1929 and 1910 through 1949, with the lOSO’s 
and the period after 1919 relati\'ely much lowc'i*. 

The capital investments in motion picturt's in thc‘ United vStates were 
roughly $3 billion in 1953. In 1950, tlu* capital investmt'nt was about 
$2,525 million in theaters, $135 million in studios and $25 million in 
distribution facilities."’ This large x\merican industry grossed $1,278 mil¬ 
lion in the United States in 1953 and $905 million abroad, according to 
the industry’s claims, but had only a small net income' of $46 million 
that ye'ar. The net income of the industry, according to Commerce' De'- 
partment r('})orts, fluctuat(\s from such figure's as $52 million in 1929 te) 
a le)ss of $85 million in 1932 to a net profit e)f $187 million in 1916 te) 
a ne't profit of $36 million in 1952. Since 1920 the irielustry has received 
from 25 to over 40 per cent of its gross ince)me from abroad; which has 
obvious implications for the content e)f the' pictures that must satisfy 
large foreign, as well as domestic, audiences. The United States film 
industry, including all a5;pects of exhibitie)n, employed abe)ut 210,000 
perse)ns in 1953. There are many motion-picture companies, but the' 

^ A billion and a (jiiarter gross inc-oino for the industr\% as compared to about 350 
billion national income yearly, and about 3 billion capital, as compared to a national 
capital of i^ossibly a trillicm. 

The facts and statistics included in these paragraphs are taken from R. E. Chapin, 
‘‘An Evaluation and an hiterpretation f)l the Statistics Relatiog to the* Mass Com¬ 
munications Industries,” Ph.D. thesis. University of Illinois, Urhaua, Ill., 1954; the 
Film Daily Year Books; Sindlinger & Co., Analysis of the Motion Picture Industry; and 
that useful summary of studies of Hollywood by Leo A. Handel, entitled Hollywood 
Looks at Its Audience, Uni'ersity of Illinois lVi\ss, ITrhana, Ill., 1950. I have not 
stated a specific reference tor the facts included in each sentence. 
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so-called “Rig Five” have been dominant. Tliese are RKO, Paramount, 
MGM, Warner Bros, and 20th Century-Fox. These companies have not 
always been the most profitable, nor indeed has each of them always 
produced a largcT number of pictures tlian other companies, but in 
general they have' been most powerful and estc‘em('d. Tliis was in part 
true because of their control of over 85 per cent of the exhibition facili¬ 
ties until court decisions somewhat scvchhI the production and distribu¬ 
tion facilities. 

The average weekly attc'ndance at motion pictures in the United States 
has been larger in proportion to the total population than that of any 
other nation in th(‘ world. In round numb(TS, the estimated attendance 
was 40 million a week in 1922; 90 million in 1930, wlien the population 
was about 124 million; 80 million in 1940; 90 million in 1948; but, in 

1953, wluMi the population was over 100 million, the average weekly 
attendaTJce was about 46 million. Aft(T 1953, somewhat adjusted to 
tel(‘vision and lur(‘d b\' technical innovations, the aiidi('nces began to 
straggle' back to the picture's. But by that time tlu're were some' 4,000 
fe'we'r the'aters to re'turn te), since' this numbe^r had ceased exhibiting. 
Tlu're had bee'ii oveT 19,00() theaters in 1945. Howe've'r, while the num¬ 
ber of re'gular the'aters was sharpb' reduced, e)ve'r 4,000 drive-ins hael 
begun exhibiting picture's. The' nuinbe'r e)f ce)nnn(Te‘ial feature pieture's 
proehic'e'el each )’(‘ar by the' motion-pie'ture industry avcrageel from 500 
te) 700 feature pic'tures a ye'ar fre)m 1920 to 1910. This was consieie're'el 
the numbe'r w^hich w^oulel provielc shows for the then existing the'aters 
lu're' and abroad. Freim 200 to 400 ce)pit's e)f each film w’ould be' dis- 
tribute'd. During this perioel, the fore^ign distribution of He)llywx)oers 
pre)eluc‘t w'as about 200 ce)pies of each of 600 features at any e>ne' time', 
e)r about 120,000 shows being e'xhibite'el or in transit. During the' 194()'s 
the number e)f pictures pre)eluce'el was consielerably re'eluceel, anel it is 
estimated that about 400 pictures a year are nee'eleel to satisfy the mar¬ 
ket, though only 354 w^ere pre)elue*eel in 1953 anel not more than 300 in 

1954. IIow^c'veT, man\' of tlu'se were large'r anel more costly picture's in- 
tende'd te) reinteTCSt auelie'iices and pre)\iele entertainine'iit beyond the 
scope of the competing te'le'\isie)n screens. 

In 1955 the' motion picture's w’^e're making a conside'rable come*back 
to profits anel influence'. The motion iucturcs had been very profitable 
eluring Worlel War II, w4ien the attenelanc'e ine'reased fre)m 60 te) e)vcr 
80 million a we'e'k, with profits pre)pe)rtie)nate'ly even greater. By 1947 
the distribution of tek'visie)n facilitie's w^as acce'k'rating and, me)re()\'er, 
ce)nsume'rs had more' pre)ehicts e)n which to e'xpe'nd the'ir me)ney. The 
audiences reeluce'el rapidh^ fre)m the'n until 1953 when attenelance stood 
at 46 milliem a w^ee'k, afte'r w4iich a sle)w^ increase in attemelance began. 
An overriding fact about the'se auelie'uce's is their youth. “The movie's 
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live on cliildrcn from the ages of ten to nineteen, who go steadily and 
frequently and almost automatieally to tlu‘ pictuies: from th(' ages of 
twenty to twenty-five people still go but less often: after tlhrty, the audi- 
enet' begins to vanish from the movie houses.”*^ About iO per cent of 
the audience is between 5 and 11 years of age; 20 j)tT cent from 12 
tluough 17; 35 per cent from bS tlirough 30; 20 per cent from 31 tlirough 
45, and 15 per cent over 45 years of age. 

The purpose of this Imef, factual discussion has been to emphasize 
tlie commercial character of the motion pieturc^s produced in the United 
States. Tlu' motion pictures are primarily a Imsiness, providing such en¬ 
tertainment as the managers belit'vt' will rt'turn the largest possible 
number of dollars to the box offices. This must be borne in mind in all 
subsequent discussion of tlu' content of f('ature pictur(‘s and their in- 
fliumce on opinion. The old-line jn'oduetTs do not view the motion pic- 
tm-es as education or as a propaganda mt'dium, though indirectly the 
pictures do extensively influenct' cultural vahuxs, ideas of conduct, and 
beha\ior. Usually, the commercial orientation of the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry cannot be o\’erslated. 

THE CONTENT OF MOTION PICTURES 

The content of feature^ motion pictures is significant to public opinion 
in so far as they provide many significant symbols; diflust' conc('ptioiis 
of the good and the bad life; influence^ fashions and Ixbavior; simplify 
and personify history; fix attitudes toward races, nations and classes. 
And, in general, the motion pictures have been the most vi\'id source of 
imjpression on many opinions of the mass audiences. Hollywood has or 
can acquire the production facilities for any types of picturi's, and film 
content is not determined by existing piTsonnel nor by the desires of 
producers and directors. The market for films at home and abroad de¬ 
termines the content of almost all motion pictures. 

The production and distribution of the commercial motion pictures 
is an industrial process. The industry, with its chains of theaters, its 
production compani(\s, its iarg(» capital investment and clamorous stock¬ 
holders, must produce some' hundreds of feature pictures every year to 
provide continuous entcTlainment for millions of peophx The subject 
matter of the films is determined by what the producing companies be¬ 
lieve their audiences v/ant. There is no conscious long-range plan. The 
producers adapt thems('lves to changes in tlu* social sc(*nc, the* produc¬ 
tions of their competitors and the tried and true* formulas. Economic 
motivation is conspicuous in the growth of this business and in the selec¬ 
tion of themes. Although the producer occasionally makes a film with 

® G. Seldes, The Great Audience^ The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1950, p. 12. 
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a selective appeal, ho must aim more often at the widest mass patronage. 
As a result, only a few of the several hundred featurt' pictures produced 
yearly in the ITuiU'd Stat<\s are commended by the s(‘lective critic, the 
int('Il(*ctnal or thi' pictorial artist. But the producer knows that during 
the past years the larg(‘st total rentals have been paid for the following: 
"Gone With lh(^ \Vind,” 1939, $26,000,000, "Greatc^st Show on Earth,” 
1952, $12,800,000, “Quo Vadis,” 1951, $10,500,000; “Best Y(\ars of Our 
lives,” 1946, $10,100,000; "Duel in the Sun,” 1946, $10,000,000; "Samson 
and Delilah,” 1949, $9,000,000; “This Is the Army,” 1943, $8,500,000; 
“Bells of St. Mary\s,” 1945, $8,000,000; “Jolson Story,” 1946, $8,000,000; 
“Snow White,” 1937, $7,150,000.'^ The motion-picture producers are re¬ 
sponsible btisinessiTK'n committed to the welfare of their stockholders’ 
inv(\stment. Critic's may highly commemd an “0\-Bow Incident” or “The 
InformcT,” but the prodiiccTS, bewailing the low box-office rc'turns of 
such c'xccilent films, turn back to their suceexssful formulas and large 
grosses. In any case, this was the pattern between 1920 and 1950. Now, 
as tc'levision provides more* and more of the' daily mass entcTtainment, 
the inotion-pictnrc' content is changing. In addition to making pictures 
for television c'xhibition, Hollywood is turning to the production of great 
spectacles, of fewcT, and ])CThaps better, large fc'aturc' films in which 
lavishness and cost, running time and complex theme, spc’ctacle and 
size' of screc'n arc* beyond the scope of tc'kwision. The technical innova¬ 
tions of wid(‘- and d(‘ep-scr('en have' aidc'd this trc'iid. And it is possible 
that another division of motion-picture' production may be dcwotc'd to 
making many inc'xpc'iisivc', dramatic, psychologically and theinaticallv 
complicated and more- mature films for small audiences who are not 
adequately e‘nte*rtaine'd by commercial te'lewision or by motion-picturt' 
s]:)(‘ctacles proeliu'ccl for masse\s. Thc*se more sele'ctive auelicMices would 
attend motion picture's made' for more mature, more knowle'elge'ablc' 
inieldle'- and high-brows. Large'ly ignore'd thus far by the* comme'rcial 
motion-picture' pre)duce‘rs, such small the'ater audit'nces may* be'come' a 
significant sexirce e)f re've'iiue as dollars be'cemic more e'lusive in the' in¬ 
dustry. It may be* possible te) make money from pictures which do not 
require an audience* of 10 million to pay' fe)r the* cost of production. In 
the de'cade'S before 1950 the* competition for the grand prizes led pro¬ 
ducers to igiiene spe'cial ty pes e)f audie'iice's, the' clde*rs and the minorities 
with some' critical standards. 

The* critics were alienate'el by the lack of art, e)f c'omple'xity of theme 
and e)f reality. But the ceimnu'rcial motion-picture die! not aim toward 
these value's, but, rathe*!*, toward the* prewiding of a mydhole^gy of mod- 


7 Tlu'S(‘ art* llir lar^j;rst i^rosscs from .imemc; tlic 23,745 titles n'leased iroin 1915 
thiongli 1952 Thus infoiination is taVeii fioin TJk’ Film Daily Year Book, 1952. 
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ern life and of a record of the past which often deviated very far from 
reality but did include the wishes, hopes, aspirations, simplifications and 
daydreams of its audiences, and, in turn, guided them perhaps a little 
further along the same paths. But if Hollywood incorporales and spawns 
myths, at least it has not shackled a p(‘()ple’s mind with t]u‘ political 
propaganda of the Russian-jnoduced motion pictiir(‘s. The AiiKTican 
industry never cc'ased to proclaim that the function of their motion pic¬ 
tures was to entcTtain. 

It is not possible to j')rovide a classification of tlu' general typc\s of 
content of fc'ature films produced each year after 1915 because the data 
have not been coll(‘cted and systematically classifi('d using th(‘ same' 
categories of contt^nt. The ]nirpose of such an ov^er-all table would be 
to note any trends in the changing content of the films. But wo may 
note some samples of classification. Edgar Dale classific'd tlu' typ(\s of 
pictures prodiic(‘d in 1920, 1925 and 1930, with results which an' re¬ 
produced in Table 14. E\'i(lently there was alri'ady a rather high degree 


Table 14. Comparison of the T\pes of Motion Pictures Produced in 1920, 

1925 and 1930 

(Number and per of pictiin‘'- ol (‘ach tyjK* a'^ .shown by a 500 .samj)le <*aeh >(‘ar) 


Ih'lease date 


Type of picture 

1020 

1925 

1930 


Xumlx'r 

P(‘r cent 

N uinb(*r 

P(‘r cent 

N’umb(‘r 

j 

l*er c(*nt 

Crime. 

120 1 

21.0 

1 IS 

29. (i 

137 

27.-1 

Sex. 

().') 

13.0 

84 

10.S 

75 

15.0 

Love. 

22:5 

11.0 

\VA 

32 8 

1 18 

2(».0 

Mystery. 

It) 

3.2 

11 

2.2 

21 

4.S 

War. 

10 

2.0 

11 

2.2 

19 

3.8 

riiildren. 

2 

.4 

4 

.8 

1 

,2 

History. 

0 

0.0 

0 

1 .2 

7 

\A 

Travel. 

1 

.2 

7 

1 .4 

9 

1.8 

Comedy. 

59 

1 11.S 

03 

12.0 

SO 

10.0 

Social propaganda 

4 

.8 

2 

.4 

0 

0.0 

Total.j 

500 

too 

500 

100 

500 

UK) 


source: Dale, The Content of Afotion Pictures, The Maemiliari Company, New York, 
1935, p. 17. Bj permissiorn 
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of uniformity in the pcTconlages of films of each type produced each 
year. 

Usin^ th(‘ mu(‘h inon' (‘\ti*nsive catei^ories of film t\pes that had be¬ 
come staiulard in t]u‘ re]X)rls of the Motion Picture Association by 1940, 
1 have compiled in Table' 15 the record of film production during the 
profitable decade of the 4(fs. The' topics appearing in tlu* content of 
the newsr(*els during the same' period are classified in Table* 16. 

SOME INFLUENCES OF THE MOTION PICTURE 

What did the pc*oplc‘S of the world, as well as our own people, sc'e 
in thc'se films |^roduc(‘d b\' Hollywood? AmcTiean films ha\'(' a largely 
national c‘onc‘(‘ption, but an intcTuational life*. Ev(*n the* bits of hack-work 
among thc*in '(‘llect somc'thing of the* national life and outlook. A luirn- 
b(*r of thc'in tak(*n together gi\'e that picture* of .4m(*rican life* which is 
most vi\id to score's of millions of ])(‘ 0 ])h*. It is a distorte*d, sometimc*s 
silly, sometimes worse than silly, rc'cord, but it is also a ]M)werfully 
dramatic re'cord, a most amazing di.splay ol te'chnical inge'nuity, a Mo- 
hamme'dan’s delight of fc*minine pulchritude*, an (‘ntc*rtaining eliversion. 
The)se* living in the* Unite*d States and more e)r less knowledgeable as to 
the* facts of Ame‘rie‘an life can ])artially corre'ct Hollywood's evaggcTa- 
tions. The for(‘ign(*r, unless highly (‘ulti\ate*d in the study of comparative 
culture’s, c-an less rc'adiK do se). 

At home and abroad the large'st proportion of the* audienc*c's go to 
the motie)!! jn'etures be*c*ausc* they are* tire*el and wish to be* re’laxc'd, amused 
and entc'rtaiiu’d; bc’c ause tlu'ir e\perie*nc‘e, work and e*nvironment arc 
inadc’ejiiate* anel the*y de’sire* and re'c*e*i\e‘ from many j)ic tnrc*s the facets 
e)f a dream uorld; be’c ause many are* lonc'h and like* to be* part of large 
audie'uce* gre>ups e*\pe*rie*neing similar ])sychological states; and because 
they wish te) e'se ape from the disagreeable features or monotony of e\ c*ry- 
elay life*. Many are* far more* inte're’stc'd in re*spe)nding to the personalities 
of '‘stars" than in rating the quality of tlu*ir dramatic art. Such audiences 
pro\idc* marke'ts for portrayals e)f their own changing wishes and desires, 
not for films that are* a cross se'ction of life, in the United State's or any- 
whe*rc* else*. The* documentaries have but an auxiliary role, and the realist 
strc'am has wicle*ned ve*ry sle)wly. The audicnees c'xpect and respond to 
e*\aggc‘ratie)ns which the’v intc’rmitte’ntly rc'alize* are atypicxil. In a spc'c'ch 
to the National Board ol Ue\’ie*w, Beisley Crowther, motion-picture critic 
of the New York Times, said: 

I do not helie've that the motion pic'tures of texlay, or of any time* for that 
matte*!', have in the* majority of ca.sc's re*fle*ctecl life as it is actnalK' live*d. I doubt 
if you believe thc'y have* edthcr. Last night I made a very careful check on the 



Table 15. Feature Pictures Analyzed According to Type 


Ty {)0 

1 <M0 

1941 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1918 

M(*]()(irama 







Action . 

H!) 

t»5 

75 

IS 

20 


A(iv(‘n(iir(*. 

12 

9 

12 

2 

3 


C'Oincilv. 

43 

59 

50 

9 

21 


luvcuilc. 

13 

10 

11 

8 

0 


D('loctiv(Mnvstcrv. 

10 

0 

7 

7 

7 


Murdcr-invstcrv. 

40 

45 

11 

22 

33 


Musical. 

0 

1 

t) 

0 

1 


Social prohh'in. 

48 

10 

() i 

IS 

7 


Romantic. 

7 

0 

2 

1 

0 


Foot}>all . 



2 

0 



Fantasy. 



0 

1 

0 


Spv-nivstcrv. 



0 

1 

0 j 


Will-. 




0 

1 1 


I’sychological niyst(‘ry . 




0 

1 


Total . 

212 

223 

1 

215 

87 

109 

109 

Percent.i^c of total. 

10.0 

3S.9 

j 

39.3 

20.8 

21.0 

38.8 

Westerns 







Action . 


no 

lOS 

78 

' 71 


Mystery . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

10 


Musical. 

5 

5 

2 

4 

4 


Total. 

! 105 

' 119 

112 

S3 j 

S5 

91 

I\‘rcent.*ij;e of total. . , . 

19.S 

20.8 

20.5 

19.9 j 

19.2 

21 .(i 

Drama 







Action. 

4 

S 

11 

12 

5 


Adventure. 

0 

1 





Bio^rat)hical-historic:d . . . . 

14 

(> 

10 

8 

5 


Musical. 

5 

0 

4 

4 

8 


Romantic. 

3 

9 

0 

2 

f) 


Social problem. 

25 

32 

18 

03 

39 


Comedy. 



1 

1 

9 


R(‘li}z:ious. 



0 

1 

3 


Psycholoi^ical. 





4 


War. 


•• 


0 

4 


Total. 

51 

02 

80 

91 

83 

81 

]^*rcentage of total. . . . 

9.»» 

10.8 

H.O 

21.8 

18.7 

18.0 


418 






























Table 15. Feature Pictures Analyzed According to Tyi)e (Continued) 


Tyix' 

1910 

I'.Ml 

1912 

It) 13 

1014 

_ _ 

1948 

Crinn* 







Action . 

20 

21 

1 1 

2 

5 


Social ])rol)l(*m. 

7 

1 

1 

5 

0 


Prison. 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 


Total. 

:3i 

25 

17 

7 

5 

12 

Percentag(* of total 

.a.S 

1.3 

3.1 

1.0 

1.1 

2.0 

Comedy 







Komantic. 

30 

42 

29 

20 

42 


Musical. 

39 

35 

30 

07 

50 


.luveniU'. 

S 

(') 

ti 

13 

t) 


Human interest . 

10 

0 





b'arees. 

21 

4 1 





Total . 

111 

127 

05 

jot) 

104 

18 

J*erc(‘ntage of total 

21.0 

22 2 

11.9 

2 t;.o 

23.5 

n .0 

Mise(41an(‘ous 

! 






I'\irc(‘-com(‘dv. 

■ 


27 

i 9 

20 


Cartoon feature. 1 

1 

• • i 

• 

o 

1 



Fantasy.1 

1 ■ ! 


1 

2 

1 


Documentary. 

• • 

• 

4 

5 

4 


Horror. 

1 

1 ■ ■ 1 

1 

I 

' 1 1 

lf> 

13 


Ib'ligious. 

1 


0 




Allegorical. 



0 




Ti’avi'logue. 



3 


1 


Historical. 



1 

1 

1 1 


S])ort . 



0 

1 



I'arct' murder-mystery.. . . 



0 

o 

11 


Jtomantic musical. 



0 

2 

0 


Mu"-ical. 



0 

1 

0 


Faict'-liorror. 





1 


Horror psychological. 





2 


Comedy-fantasy. 





1 


Total. 

17 

10 

57 

40 

50 

31 

PiTciaitage of total. . 

3.2 

2.8 

10.4 

t».o 

12.0 

7.1 

Total number of h'atures. . . 

530 

572 

540 

417 

142 

435 


(}io\KUATi sotukm:: ’s Annual Hnporls to tiu' Motion Piclun* JM'odiicons and 

Distributois of America, Inc., 1948 figure; ir/j,a/’.'< Happening in Hollywood^ .lune, 1949, 
issue. 
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pictures which I have been seeing this veai. Th('ie were close to 200 of them. 
1 could not find more than ioui oi five which I Iclt gave a tnie and accurate 
approximation of the si'gments ol hie \vhi(‘h th(‘v pri'tended to represent. 
Liteially speaking, tlu'U'toie, 1 am convinced that Flollyw^ood does not express 
Aineric'a.'^ 


Table 16. Tt'ii Ye'ais of New’sreel Analysis, 1939—48 



14,{U 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1 

1041 

1044 

1045 

1040 

1047 

1048 

\dtiondl new-> 











V\ latiun 

1 1', 

S', 

U', 


2 

4S 

1 4S 

'1 2', 

1 

1 7', 

Disdsttr hris ttc 

3 4 

3 1 

2 b 

2 1 

1 4 

1 7 

1 0 

3 0 

4 0 

2 1 

I arm 

2 

4 

2 

b 

7 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

1 ashiuiih st\li‘. 

1 s 

1 0 

1 5 

0 

.5 

1 0 

0 

1 5 

1 2 

2 i 

(TOv<*rmi» ntal iifw-' 

1 

4 *) 

i s 

8 b 

7 *< 

' 7 

11 7 

S 4 

S 2 

b 2 

H. ilth 

4 

1 

2 

1 

l> 

M 

1 

() 

4 


industrul pro^nss 

7 

0 

b 


1 0 

i 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Ixilxir m M". 

S 

1 

1 ) j 

1 


1 

8 

2 4 

1 3 

1 0 

Nationdl di fmst 

1 1 

H 7 

24 7 ' 

21 1 ' 

22 2 ’ ’ 

H 1 1 

1 4 > 

7 1 i 

} 1 

4 .5 

I’olitudl m Mh 

s 

7 > 

1 



5 0 

1 

ti 

1 

b 1 

HtiiKiims IK 

10 , 

b 

^ 1 

4 

1 0 


H 

2 1 

8 

1 0 

^iKtKO 

1 1 ' 

' J 

1 1 


, 1 

, 

0 

7 

5 

7 

Sports 

.>b 1 

J'l 0 

2b 2 ' 

15 1 

S ti 

t <1 I 

0 4 

IS 1 

2b 2 

23 1 

W1ather 

s 

1 1 

4 1 

4 

> 

b 

1 

1 5 

0 

5 

Misiollam ous 

2\ ^ 

F) 0 

12 0 

15 1 

8 0 

0 2 

20 1 

17 2 

IS 1 

IS 2 

I oreijrn m \vs 

IS i - 

5 S ’ 

4 2 

.. 0 - 

2 1 

1 i ’ 

21 7 

20 7 

-0 1 

10 3 

War III I urojH' 

10 5 

IS b 

1') S 

15 0 

28 0 

17 7 

0 7 




W ar in Pacitic 



1 4 

14 4 

»4 7 1 

14 5 

14 1 




I futtd Nations 







' 1 

1 5 


I b 


100 0^| 

100 0' 

100 OS 1 

100 0^ 

100 0' , 

100 0' 

100 0 

100 0' 1 

100 0 

100 0', 

Total ‘dips' j 

1 

4 040 1 

4 047 

1 

4 04S 1 

4 454 

» 810 j 

1 

1 

1 401 

1 Hi 

3 550 

1 484 

3 541 


‘ [ridudinp dom( «-tK ir iduJtU'i ift<r I Mitts tntrv into World War 11 
liXrludini!: World War 11 (0\irai7t 
Ix?ss than V c 

HoiOME Leo \ Handel Hollijwnod Looks at It\ iudiinrt I ruvtrsiti of Illinois Priss I rhana. Ill, 1%0 p 170 ('ompilrd 
1)> Ilaridel from Movietone N» Ms Ni-ws of the Dav Paramount News Path* Npms iW irncr Patln \eMs ifttr XiiRust 15, 
lS47i and I niversal Ne Msreel 


It is belaboring tlu* obvioas to reiterate that the American motion pic¬ 
tures do not in any compk‘te fashion r(‘fh‘ct the American setme. 

The content of tlu' American motion picliir(‘s, whether realistic or not, 
is vastly infliu'ntial on attitudes and opinions and bt havior. Let us con¬ 
sider some areas of such influenc-e. The motion pic ture's are obxiouslv a 
powerful agent for fixing or modifying individual attitudes as well as 
those attitudes which are widely diffusc'd among masses of ]XM)pk‘. To 
be sure', the importance of the* picture's in afh'C’ting attitude's varie's greatly 
as between age groups, classes of inle'lligence and personality types. But 


* Nat. Board of Rev. Mafi., 16: 9: 5. 
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pictorial slinuili ari‘ amazingly vital for most persons. On(' may appre¬ 
ciate th(‘ infinite variation in individual etf("cts and the bewildering 
compk’xity of individual responses, and at tlu' same time not(‘ ctTtaiu 
uniformiti(‘S in social attitiuh'S and ht^havior n\sulting Irom att(mdance 
at the motion pictur(‘s. To (MiunuTatt' llu'se results in any formal way 
would imply a completeness of analysis that no one* has the* right to 
assume in the pre'semt state* e)f knowh'dge* about motie)n-pi(‘ture e'flects. 

A. It is fre‘(jue'ntly statenl that the* motion jucture's temel to eliscourage 
logical thinking and re’flective* thought. Indexed, this c harge* is made* with 
rc'gard to all the inodcTU mc‘ans of comtnunication fe)r the massc's: the 
X)oi)ular n('wspapt*r, most jdays, the* bulk of periodical lileratun* and radio 
and tck'vision programs. It is claimc‘d that the ve*ry mass of c-ommuui- 
catenl material in coiit(‘mporary pictures, print and sound occupies and 
dive*rts the^ mind, rathe'r than instigating re'fie^ctive thought. Thc’re is some 
truth in this assertion. The* a\e‘rag(' mind is inca}>able e)f se*k*ction auel 
rej(*ctie)n of tlie* stimuli to which it is subje'C‘te‘d, and indc*e‘d the* we‘ll- 
organize'd, critical minel also is e)V(*rwhelme‘d by tlie* mass of claims for 
atte'iition. Mor(*ove*r, the* c‘onte*nt of motion j)icture‘s is usually not sue h 
as to give rise te) refk'ctive thought. It is for the* most part nonconlro- 
vc‘rsial. Much of tlie coute'iit de*als with life* situations, value's, standards 
and ni()re*s with which the* majority of popular audie'nce‘S are* in ce)niplete* 
ac‘C*e)rd. 4nd then, mueh of the* ce)nte*nt ol the* nK)tion ]')ictures in the 
riiited State's has be‘e‘n she*e*r spc'ctacle: throngs, crowds, wide spac'C's, 
masse's of obj(*cts, troupe's of dance*rs, the routine* of modern musical 
shows, iiud the* like*. This may ente'rtain: it does ne)t ])rovoke* rc'flc'ctive* 
thought. The de’ge*ne*ratioii of the* Roman thc'ate'r as it ])re)e('e'(k*d fre)m 
the)ughtful tragedy and ee)ine*eK to si)e'ctacles for the masse's has ofte*n 
be'e’ii traced. The me)tie)n pie ture* has xirewick'd suc'h ente*rtainme*iit alme)st 
from its beginning. 

B. One* ol the fundanie'ntal (‘haracte*ristics of moek'rn thought is a time 
sense*. Thc’re are not e^nly a he*ighte*n(*d awarene*ss of the* passage* e)f time, 
but also widely difTuse*el attitiieles towarel e ullure forms of the ])ast, and, 
te) a k*sse*r e*xte*nt, toward the* future*. The motie)u pic*ture acce*ntuatcs this 
]U()ce*ss by pre*se*rving a re'cord e)f [Massing e'vents in the* ne*ws picture's, by 
e*re*ating and me)elifying attitude's toward the* ])ast in historical films and 
by i)re)vieling an e)cca.sioiial pre)i)he*tic film of the* future*. Filins of the j'last 
and the* future* have* be en use*d for pro]Xiganela purpose's in Russia, Ce'r- 
many and Italy. Peipular attitiKk\s towarel culture e*k'nie*nts of the past 
have so far bee*ii e'\ploite*d emly inciek'ntally in the American xucture's, as 
in the* ne*wsre*e*l portrayal e)f pa.st clothing style's, cars and c^tlu'r objects 
for humeirous pur])()se's. Histeirical films ekxiling with k'ge*nelary j^ersonages 
have not straye'el far freun tlie* x^revak'iil stere‘e)l)'pe's. As the* ]>ie tures be¬ 
come more* vivid and convincing, the*re are e)b\ious ])ossibilitie^s for 
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modifying attitudes toward the past and thtTeby aHecting opinion and 
action in the pn^sent. Utopian prestmtations may also be influential in 
iiiotix^atiiig present bt'liavior. The influence of present press campaigns 
ina>^ b('relatively unimportant in comparison with a future motion-picture 
and television campaign. Although tluTc is relatively little of conscious 
intent in these fields of contemporary commercial pictures in America, 
they have already afleett'd popular attitudes about historic events. The 
extension of the time sense is inevitable, and the attitudes resulting there¬ 
from will be \\'o\ cn into the fabric of popular opinion. 

C. Historical inaccuracy in American films permt‘ates the' themes and 
stories, but not the* material settings. The backgrounds and the skillful 
pri'semtation of minutiae of a period are oi't(‘n marvellous reproductions. 
But the central tlu^mt's arc* invariably ovc*rsim])lific*d and o\’erpersonalized. 
This is, no doubt, inevitable in a popular art form, bc*causc‘ massc*s of 
people so persistently think in simple, personal and provincial values. 
Indeed, it may be argued that it is possible* to portray only a distorted 
version of history in the popular pictorial art form. The screen cannot 
be expected to bc*come a professor of history and expound the nuances 
and compk*\iti(*s of the historical scene. But th(*re are degrt*t*s of in¬ 
accuracy, and Hollywood, widely estcvmed for the vcTisimilitude of its 
material reproductions in historical films, is widely cond(*mned for the 
simplifications and inaccuracies of its historical themc'S. 

The American motion pictures are also acclaim(*d and condemned for 
their selection of historical thc*m(\s for portrayal. The friends of the 
British Empire were pleased and their t*nc*raies outragc*d when - 

. . , in the late 1930’s the American inoti()n-])ietiire industry made* a large 
group of films glorifying ev'ery aspect of British virtiu* from Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes to the patrolling of the Khyher Pass, “(^avxalcade,'’ “Liv'C's of a Bengal 
Lancer,” *‘Lord Jeff,” “Wee Willie Winkie,” “SiiSiiniiah of the Mounties,” 
“Cunga Din,” “The Sun Nt‘ver .Sets”; the roll gcx's on and on. That these films 
correctly sound the empire note was proved beyond (piestion when King (George 
coiifern'd the Ord(’r of the British Empire on C. Aubrey Smith, tlie Engli.sh 
actor to whom Hollywood grve practieally perman(‘nt employment as a British 
colonel.** 

Hovvev'cr, I believe that the industry was primarily conce rned with in¬ 
creasing box-office returns in an active market, and not (*ngaging in a 
pro-British propaganda driv(*. 

Th(* selection of historical periods for motion-picture porlraval is based 
on the melodramatic oppeniunities of the particular periods sel(*cted. 
Thus the Hollywood pictures since 1920 have dealt with ancient Babylon 

® M. F. Thori), America at the Movies^ Yalp University Pres.s, New Haven, Conn., 
1939, p. 294. 
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(DeMillc spectacle type); with Egypt, b.c:.; with the time of Christ (large 
religious audiences); with Rome (saturnalias, Christian-baiting and mar¬ 
tyrdom and war); with the Crusades; with the periods of King Arthur, 
Robin Hood and the Middle Ages; with the splendors and conflicts of 
the Renaissance; the revolutions of the late eighteenth century (how 
many times have I seen the tumbrils roll down the stre(‘ts of Paris); and 
the past century and a half. But how many pictures have you seen deal¬ 
ing with, say, the fifth or sixth or eleventh eenturies, or, indeed, of any 
periods in the vall(*ys between the peaks of high drama in ^Vestern cul¬ 
tures? The motion pictures do not plod through history. 

D, Vicarious experience has been enormously increased by the motion 
pictures. Print made possible a great extension of such experience for 
masses of mankind, but tlu^ pictures providt'd a vivid and persf)nal 
imagery. As such experience increased, aspt'cts of life previously not dis¬ 
cussible were portra>'ed, new eontrov(Tsi(‘s and heightened tensions thus 
were created. Valia‘s in transition wen^ highlighted. The picture audience 
lives in hundreds of roles during the eours(' of a yi'ar. To be sure, these 
roll's are largely standardize‘d, but new elements do appear. The veteran 
producer Adolph Zukor notes, '‘As for audience's thems(*lves, their 
essc'iitial desires and tast<‘s, then' is little change from twenty-five years 
ago. Audic'nci'S like' to juoject themselves on the scre'en and live there in 
one role or another for tiu' time they art' in thi' theatn'.'" The extent to 
which vicarious experience at the motion picture's serves to widen the 
individual’s understanding and sympathy for the behavior and emotional 
('xperienct' of others will dt'pcnd upon his ehoict' of picture's. He may sec 
more and more of the same thing; but for most persons the picture's widen 
the horizons of life. 

E. Of late years the term “compensation” has come into semitechnical 
use referring to action or thinking which “shall make amends for some 
lack or loss in pe'rsonal ('haractcTistic or status.” Especially for the adult 
audiences, the motion picture's perform an important function in provid¬ 
ing the materials for compe'iisation. The pictures have de'velope'el during 
several decades in which masses of mankind in the Western world have 
bee'n in especial iie'cel of fantasy, ide'ali/ations anel delightful dream 
material to take them av ay from the' successive* crises of reality in eco¬ 
nomics, politics and religion. Tlu're' are* many inaladjustme'uts, and, as 
Lewis Mumford note's, “vital organs of life which hax e bee'ii amputat'd 
through historic accident, must be' re'Store'd at least in fantasy.” Se), “the 
me)tion picture has found a distinct function in creating for us a fantasy 
world which is e^xtreme'ly popular and satisfying . . . the gorge'ous set¬ 
tings . . . luxurious homes, se'ivaiits, limousines, beautiful women and 


A. Zukor in New York Times Mag., Fob. 28, 1937. 
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strong men ... it is a conventional outlet for our uiifulfillecl desires and 
our unrequited heartaches."^' The lavish settings of the long-popular 
DeMillc" pictures or tlu' settings of modcTii music'al romances illustrate 
fantasy in dealing with, objects and the (‘conomic world. A thousand 
vagaries of the amorous cpiest as portra\'('d in the movies illustrate* the 
popular demand lor variety of titillation and for compensatory ideal 
adjustments in the relations between the* se\e's. In part, the picture's have 
been able to satisfy this demand because e)f the tenlinical flexibility of 
camera jK)rtrayals. The camera me)V(\s about at all angltxs, as well as clejse 
up or far away. Nuances of emotional pe)rtra\’al may certainly be regis- 
te'reel on a face that is perhaps a de>ze'n hx*t in width whe'n thrown e)n 
the screen. IIowe'V(*r, the compensate)!)’ 1 unction of the* motiein pictures 
is a variable acceirding to class and age groiq)s. Small childre'ii are* beire'd 
by the pictures conveying vicarieius compensatiem te) middle-aged house¬ 
wives. 

F. As the attention areas of modern man have wideau'd, lie has had 
ncc*d feir more and more* stcTcotypes. The* ineitiem pictures, as the ine)st 
vivid pictorial re‘cord to which milliems have acce‘ss, haw pro\aeled many 
e)f the new personal stere*e)t\’pe*s and profeiimdh' inlluence’d thc‘ e‘arlier 
national and large'-gre)up steTee)type\s. Uedations be*twe*en natieinalities, 
class groups, occupational groujis. characte*r grenips, and the like*, are* 
modified by the opinions of one another prevalent in tlu'se groups. To 
a considerable* extent the motion pictun^s liax e determined how jiexiple 
visualize these types and the eipiniems the )’ e'xjirevss about the‘m. Motion- 
picture characters preivide the SAinbolic meiele'Is. Thus, film stars have* 
be*come an important part of ineielern legenelry and mythology. Not only 
is tliere an inte're'st in the'in as pe*rsons, but also tht*y seTve* as symbols 
of groups, classes and xarieius ty])e‘s. Be*cause of the numbeT of such 
groups that the broademeel atte*ntion are*as have repealed tei the* ge'ne*ral 
public, there is an increased nee‘d feir peTseinul symbolism. The* actual 
pe'rsons of the individual’s e‘nvire)nment are incTcasingly inade'e|uate to 
fill these rolexs. Motiem-picture* characteTS ofte*n de) so. 

The decision as to what cein.stitutes a pretty girl, a beautiful woman, 
a handsome young man or the man of distinctiem is largely ele*terinined 
by the motion-picture portrayals. Along with ft'ininine pulchritude as 
used by advertising and with the numeToiis still pic*tur(*s useel in the 
“pin-up” complex in American culture, the motie)n picture's type the 
e'steemed face, figure, make-up and aelornmemt of the stanelardize*d girl 
and woman in the Unite*d States. Such “pin-up” eroticism, j)roviel(xl by 
and mingled with commercial appeals, as well as commeTcially provieled 

L. Miiinferd, TecJmica and (Uvilization^ Harcoiirl, Brace* and Company, Inc., 
\f‘w York, 1934, p. 286. 
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in popular litc'rature and motion picture, is a standard lure of the markc^t 
place*. Vicarious experience of enticement is the regular fare* of tlu‘ Ameri¬ 
can male, and professionally sets the standards for emulation by the 
female. The resultant standardization may alienate the aesthete* at times, 
but is found palatable by a le\ss critical ge'iie'ral population. 

Consieler the wemien of th(* mo\ie*s. Tlie're* have b(‘e*n c\'cle*s of fe'ininine 
types in the picture's of the* past ele*caele*s. Hie're was the* advemturous girl 
e)f the se*rials anel the Weste'rns; tlie* incre'elible, voluptue)us woman of the 
Tlicela Bara “vamp” type; the “It” girl of the* late 20's; the* imme*re)us 
actresses of more frankly physical appeal e)f the 1930’s; the* gooel-bad girl 
of the 194()'s; and the succe*ssioii e^f “swe'ct, simple* anel girlish” ae tre*sses 
from Mary Pickfe)rd to the pre*se'nt.^“' The style's in stars change*, and, to 
semie exte'iit, the stars elete*rmine* the* physical style's. Anel these* stars pre*- 
elominantly appemr in Aine'rican films, regardle*ss e)f tlie* natiemalit) e)f 
tlu'ir e)rigins. Tlu'rt'fore*, tlu'y free|ue*ntly come to be thought of as Ame'ri- 
can types. 

Today, if a star can act—e)r create* a living charac'ter on the* se*ree'n- it is e)nly 
an incielental e’rnhe'llishincnt of his stature as a meunhe’r e)l e)ur c'euite'inporary 
mythology. More e)lte'n, men and weuiien wlu) came to tlie* scre'en as acte)rs 
have had to sus]H*nd eir fr(*e*/e* tlu'ir gifts in eirde'r te) fit into the* fi\e*el role's the*y 
are* playing in tlie* Tuiiids, he*arts, eir e'lneitiemally immature* lil)iele)s of the* movie* 
fans. . . . Jimmy ('agney, for instance, was an acteir he'fore he* he'came* the 
Geid eif Hard-boile'el Geioelncss, Se)ft-boile*el Baelne*ss. anel Small-Fry Sex Appeal. 
Long hefeire Spe'nce*r Tracy was cle'irie*d, he* we'ut to the* c'hair in TJic Last Mile, 
and we*iit cfie*ctive*ly. But he* is a gremii-up F<iglc Scout now. the* Bumbling, 
Practical, Hard-]ie*.idc*el hut Solt-he‘arte*d AMERIGAN. \Mi\ let him ])la\' any 
otlie'r part, the* ]u*odue’(‘r aigucs with te‘rrif\'ing leigic, whe'ii we alre*ady have 
be)x-e)ffice proof that this is the part the puldic wants him tei play? ’ ^ 

Are the racial and natiemality .ste*re*e)type*s of the American motion pie- 
turcs consielere'd as typical of the oi)iiiions and pre*judice's of the* pe*ople 
of the* United States? 

Hollywood’s racial typologies are* fore*ve*r disma>a’ng. To the movie aeldict, 
Negroes are la/y, lighthearte*d mortals who tap dance on the sliglite'st provoca- 
tiem and are prone to burst into .spirituals during a thmideistium. Italians se*em 
to he a singularly si^ecialiyc'd specie's, either childishlv happy or dieadfiilly 
brutal; the*ir tale*nts, by some authre^pological c'urse*, are* limite'd to rc'staurauting 
or crime. Swc'ck's, of c*our.se, are .slow-witte*d he*he*moths de*dicat('d to eithe*r 
the sea or the base'ment.’^ 

About the good-bad gills, see* M. \\'olfe‘nst(’in and N. L(*it('s, Moi ics: A Psveho- 
logieal Study, Fre'e Press, Gdencoe*, Ill., 1950, pp. 25 ft 

Schulberg, “Mo\ies in Anierioa; After Fift\ Y(*ars,'’ Ailaniir, \o\einb(’r, 1947, 

p. 116. 

C. Rosten, Hollywood, Ilareourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1941, 

p. 359. 
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If our customers abroad consider tlie motion-picture versions of race and 
nationality a cross section of opinion in tlie United States, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent they must do so, it is a inatl(*r of public int(TC‘st. 

In addition, tlu'se stereotype's influence opinions about real persons as 
they are encounte'red in face-to-face contact, in still pictures of the news¬ 
paper and elsewhcTC', and in the motion-picture record of real persons. 
Thus the adolescent girl fonns opinions about the possible charm and 
amorous capabilities of the vouth she has just met as compared with those 
of the reigning scrt'i'n heroes, and the adult audiemee adversely judges 
the statesman, economic advisor, scientist and businessman of the news¬ 
reel on a scale of personality symbols developc'd in part from the feature 
pictures. The individual may be imbued with a firm conviction of the 
truth and realit}’ of his stereotypes because they are vivid, personal and 
reiterated. Sucli personal stereotypes are convinc ing to the common man. 
Printed cli'scriptions are rarely so vivid. And it is just this sense* of rc'ality 
that may be dangcTous to logical analvsis and th(^ rc‘c\amination of one’s 
own opinions. Thus, distortions may become even more pc'nnaiu'nt than 
lierc'tofore. 

Superficiality may be disarmingly convincing when provided in pic¬ 
torial forms. There is a sense of completeness and profundity that is not 
actually justified. A contemporary historical analysis of the grc'at events 
of history must consider scores of important factors. The usual motion- 
picture intc'rpretation is almost entirely in pcTSonal terms. Yet this per¬ 
sonal motivation so definitely fits into the prec'oncc'ptions of the common 
man that he finds no incongruity and c'omplacently augments his prefer¬ 
ences for personal interpretations. In a sense, the speed of motion-picture 
action makc‘S for another type of superficiality. A situation is pictorially 
presc'uted; a few sc'conds later it is whisked away, and attention is di¬ 
rected toward something else. In reading, even at the lowest levels, one* 
may stop to think, or just stop, at any point. In the pictures, the tempo 
of portrayal is mechanically controlled outsidt* th(* individual. Analysis is 
thereby discouraged and, indeed, often frustrat(‘d. The individual is more 
a passive recipient than is the case in some other means of communica¬ 
tion. 

G. Although attendance at the motion pictures may be a quest for 
‘'entertainment,” it is evident that the results of attendance transcend 
ephemeral entertainment. From tlie content of this leisure-time pursuit 
many of the most significant values, as well as legends and historical 
impressions, are learned by the young. Some of thi'sc' id('as and behavior 
ways are actively sought by the young, others are simply transmitted 
through the extensive movie experience. In the early 193()'s, the Payne 
Fund Studies provided considerable evidence tliat young people observed 
and copied the dress and decoration, the eti( 2 uc'tte, the appearance and 
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the techniques in love-making of the favorite starsStandards of appear¬ 
ance', of behavior and cticjuette are today still copied from the movies, 
but, in addition, it has been suggt*sted that youth sec‘ks enlightenment on 
many aspects of social situations and of interpersonal behavior. These 
kinds of influence are difficult to detect and report in contrast to the 
counting of copied hair styles, imitatcxl dress, or fumbling osculation 
based on the technique's of the stars. As David Riesman notes: 

Though tlu' evidcMiee is tantalizingly little, vve have the iinpression that young 
peopl(‘ of, let us say, sixth grade level and up resort to the movies today, not 
so much to have a look at the exotie and make-believe world, but increasingly 
in order to understand complex networks of interpersonal relations, r’hildren 
who mc'e't each oth(‘r in the shifting pe(T-groups of city high schools are driven, 
somewhat more even than children of an earlier time, to depend on a precarious 
popularity as their main security. 

It may well be true* that the patb'rns of intc'rpersonal behavior observed 
in the motion pictures a7jd ('inulated or discussc^d in the peer-groups of 
today’s adolesce nt voutli art* a more vital sourct' of instnu tion than were* 
those ol the 1930’s. As tlu* jnt'ssurc's on youth by adults liglib'n, the pecT- 
groujxs incrc'asinglv’ st*t tbt* standards. And the sourct's of adoh'seent pec'!- 
grou]) standards, v^aliu'S and bc*havior-vva>'S are incrt'asingly learned in 
leisure-time inotioii-pic'turt' c'xpt'rience, TV viewing and pocket-book 
reading, ralbcT than from tlu' institutional models enunciated by faiiiily, 
cluir(‘b and school. No doubt tht' motion picturt's are more inllucmtial 
than they were in the 193()’s as a source of gencTal attitudes and opinions 
and of the vahu*s and svmbols of interpersonal rt'lations bedwevn tlie 
sext s and betvv'^een social groups as portrayc'd on tht' screen. But th(‘\ arc 
less important as a source of specific behavior-ways on dress, etiquette, 
and th(' likt', as tlKMX* arc now v arious other source's of expression, espe¬ 
cially television. 

II. Audic'nces have not wanted to see a valid cross se'ction of social 
lift', rhert'fore, llu' motion jncturc'S have st'lcctt'd the dramatic, appc'al- 
ing and entertaining iIkmik's. The v^alues, standards, the wishes, hopes, 
aspirations and longings of modt'rn publics have primarily detc'rmined 
the conttnt of modern motion pictures. 

The audiences g(*t prelt\' much what they want and have bc't'n taught 
to want. An analysis of wants exhibited by the principal characters in 
100 Hollyvv'ood featiirt' films of 1942 sliovvx'd that of the total of 188 major 
charact('rs, 68.1 per c ent wanted love; 26.1 per cc'ut w anted fame, repu- 

IT. Bliimcr, Movies and Conduct^ Tlu* M.icniillan Conipan>, Now York, 1933; 
C. C. IVtors, Motion Vicfiircfi and Standards of Morality, The Macmillan Company, 
Now York, 1933. 

D. Riosniaii, Individualisw Reconsidered, Froo Prt'Ss, Gloncoo, Ill., 1954, p. 195. 
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tation or prestige; 15.9 per cent wanted safety (either health, bodily 
int('grity or safety of life); 13.8 per eeiit wanted a way of life; 9.6 per 
eeiit wanted inone)' or material goods; 9.0 per eent wanted “rightness” 
and to do their dut>'. These wants were fulfilled in the pietures, as 61.2 
per eent of all major eliaracters were indiilgc'd with respeet to all their 
\^^ants at the end of the pieturt*; 10.1 per cent were deprivt^d as to all 
their wants at the c'lose of the picture; and 14.4 per cent were indulged 
as to some wants and deprived as to others.’” 

Of course, tliese are not the exact proportions of life objectives of the 
total population of the United States. But these arc important and cm- 
phasizt'd v’alues in our culture. Hollywood selects and distorts. It em¬ 
phasizes such values as that one should get material possessions in the 
maximum quantities and live a full, rich, sensuous life in enjoyment of 
tluxse. Most of the world understands a sensat(‘ culture, and but few reject 
it \\4ien its achievement is possible. The AnuTiean motion pictures preach 
that one should get his woman or women, preferably the most attractive 
females (according to quite conventionalized standards) in sight, and the 
movies are reasonably generous in the sample views presente'd. As the 
v^alues inv'olvx'd in this })ursuit are generallv' recogniz(‘d intcTnalionally, 
iis well as in the United States, the motion pictures have* a inarkt*t for their 
wares. Again, ce)nflict may loom larger than life* in the* motion pictures 
and the movies' theme that one must win his battlew and that the* world 
rew’ards a winiie*r may find vvideT inteTnational audie*nces than the mis¬ 
sionaries' text.’'' The*refore, in part, the motion picture's have been success¬ 
ful because of their distortions. These satisfy wiele'sprt^ad desires for 
vicarie)us e'xpe'ricnce. 

/. The “happy ending” predominate's in the Ame*rican films. The critics 
bewail the distortion e)f re'ality in the “happy e'liding” so characteristic 
of the American motion pictures. But to the common man in tin* United 
States, such endings do nf)t appear so unreal as they do to the intellectual. 
Fantastically good things in the realm of economic achievement and of 
personal adventure happened in Amc'rican experience during the nine¬ 
teenth century. If dramatic changes of fortune have happened less fre¬ 
quently than is commonly supposed, statistical analysis of life and mathe¬ 
matical portrayal of reality have not yet reached the common man. There 
is still a large residue of optimism and of hopefulness. Hopefulness and 
belief in the happy outcome are deep-rooted in the American tradition. 
The material success of the nineteenth century accentuated hopefulness. 
The individual could improve his material, physical and moral status. He 

This material is summarizofl from Dorothy B. Jones, “Quantitative Analysis of 
Motion Picture Content,” Puh. Ojiin. Quar., 6: 3: 411-428. 

i*' In general, the characters in the movies who do not hold these values as pre¬ 
eminent are preseriti'd as the dtniants, the inevitable fall guys of fate. 
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could proj2;rcss. “The man who has cured himself of B.O. and halitosis, has 
learned Fnmch to surprise the waiter and the saxophone to amuse the 
company, may, as Heywood Broun said, find that people still avoid him 
bc^cause they do not like Inin. But is this a herc'sy entertained by a few 
cranks only, or in part lialf-believed in by a great part of th(‘ popula¬ 
tion?” People in the United States are still hopeful to an amazing degree. 
In spite of the economic vicissitudes of the 1930’s, in spile of war, in spite 
of a competitive economic system and gruelling personal competition 
with one’s fellow's, wn'de arenas of hope remain. If one just gets the lucky 
break, or if the right man or w'oman appears, things can be glowingly 
happy and successful, as they are portrayed in the vast majority of the 
motion picture's. Therefeire', these happy endings are* not at all alien to 
the wishes of American audicmces. This theme is especially we'll received 
if the change ol fortune has be'em sheickingly sudden, such as a dramati¬ 
cally sucee'ssful ])erformance by an emteatainer or athlete', a spectacular 
aeliieve'inent in business, a dramatic pre)fe'ssie)nal success, a sudelen in- 
heTitanee, marriage te) the' be)ss’s elaughter or any othe'r e'xe'mplification 
of the American \ahu' e)f c|uick attainme*nt of the riches of “the big rock 
candy mountain.” The common man proje'cts his wishes in demianding 
the' happy e'nding. But the intelk'ctual w4iO criticizes tlie happy eneling is 
also fre'qiu'iitly inotix ate'el by attitude's that are not entirely based on ob- 
jt'clive d('scrii)ti()ns of re'alit)’. “The intelle'ctuals liave been remarkably 
he)spitable to all the' gre'at Eure)pean syste'ins of elamnatie)n~elamni»tie)n 
by se'\ by Freud, by e'C‘one)niies by Marx, by histor>' by Spengk'r.” Do 
foreign auelie'iice’s believe that personal life situations turn out so w'ell in 
the' Unite'd State's? Are' the re'sultant attitudes those of disdain for these 
naive Ame'ricans, e)f renewe'd pe^rsonal he)pe e)r e>f envy? Such psychologi¬ 
cal epiestions she)ukl be stiidic'd in detail, as they are ne)t now studied 
by any competent gre)ups. 

/. The question of the amount of violence in the motion pictures is 
another problem in typicality. The're is an enormous market in tlie United 
State's and abroad feir the' ^icarious exi)erience of violence', but foreign 
auelie'nee's for Il()llyw'oe)d films also develoj) exaggeTated opinions of the 
amount of viok'iice in life in the United States. Critics have deplore'd an 
e)ve're'm])hasis on elisplays of N’iok'nce anel action in the motion picture's. 
Moralists have inelignantly denounced certain idealizations of the de's- 
perado, the criminal and the* gangster. But the technicpie of the motion 
picture, espi'cially in its de'vclopmt'iit before the sound pictures, was 
be'ttcr adapted to show' action and movc'ment than to pentray psycho¬ 
logical nuances. In addition, action hael a more univcTsal appeal. Hemce 

D. W. Hiogan, The Amctiain Character, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1945, 

p 00. 

G. V. Sekles, MainlaucU Cliailes Serihner’s Sons, Ne'w York, 1936, p. 111. 
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the Westerns, the adventure pictures and the melodrama, the war pic¬ 
tures, the crime, gangster, detective and action pictures In general And 
action leaps bej ond the humanly possible in the animated cartoons. Muc h 
action has taken the form of violence. Indeed, there is much more vio¬ 
lence in the pictures than in the ordinary life of the pictiirc'-goers. This 
is likewise true of tlic bidk of periodical literature. In the traditions of 
American culture, suecc'ssful violence has been estecmied. If there is much 
less violence in ('ver>day life today than there was on tlie roistcTing 
frontier, the tradition of violence is maintained, and the movies perforin 
a compensatory function. Even the extreme's of violence appc'ar with sur¬ 
prising frecpiency in the pictures. There is a great and persist(*nt demand 
for pictures containing violence. The motion pictures mc'ct the demand. 
American culture values, not the pictures, are to be indicted. 

There is preoccupation with violence in American culture as evi¬ 
denced by the popularity of the many “tough'’ films containing various 
kinds of violence. Tliis value is largely a product of the prevalence of 
personal violence in American history and its contemporary vicarious 
experience*. Other \A'estern cultures have latterly experienced intensive 
political violence b)' parties and the state, but the people* of the Unit(*d 
States have engaged in considerable personal and interest-group v iolence. 
Moreover, “aggression, hostility, and conflict are prime charactc'ristics of 
the contemporary scene. It may be that the motion picture audience's are 
seeking interpretive frames of reference within which such phenomena 
become intelligible." This vicarious experience of violence of the* past 
and of the present may give to the movie patron some sense of participa¬ 
tion, some additional understanding of the types and motives of physical 
violence, some glimpse of the face of terror in a world in which he may 
believe that his own personal experience of terror amidst contemporar)' 
political uplu’avals is just around the corner. The common man does not 
consider personal violence improbable or ultimately unlikely. In contrast, 
the majority of the intellectuals of the ninet(*enth century preferred types 
of conflict other than physical coercion. As Wyndham Lewis has noted: 

The philosopher at all times is opposed to violence; at least it is very seldom 
that he is not, Sorel and Nietzsche being exceptions. The philosophic man 
inveighs against violence ostensibly on other peoples’ behalf. Really he is .speak¬ 
ing for himself; not only has he no mandate, but he would be found on careful 
investigation not to have the sanction of life for hi.s humane intentions. . . . 
The philosopher is apt to regard life as precious and full of mysterious power 
and sanctity, because his own is full of intere.st and vitality. That is probably 

F. Fearing, ‘Influence of the Movies on Attitudes and Behavior,” Ann. Am. Acad. 
Pol Sue. Sri, 254: 70-79, NevembcT, 1947. 
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not the general view; most people cannot develop any such flattering concep¬ 
tion of their personal existence.-^ 

All this exists at deeper psychological levels beneath the obvious simple 
response to the' dramatic action of the story in a Western, a murder- 
mystery, a historical battle, or a barroom melee as portrayed in motion 
pictures. To be sure, tlu' obvious appeals and motivations must not be 
ignored in the qlK^st for more complex interpre^tations. 

K. From time to time' the moralist is outragc'd by tlu' motion-picture 
treatment of the rc'lationships between the sexes. Ce'rtainly it is a central 
theme of American films, as it is of popular literature, periodicals, adver¬ 
tising and other means of communication. This is inevitable. It is a mass 
preoccupation. But that the motion pictures emphasize^ se‘x less, and pre¬ 
sent it in a more conventional way than do enther legitimate' plays or 
novels, was the conclusion of a committee of the American Association 
of University Professors.^'* To this the censor rc'pliexs that the movies reach 
a larger and me)re unsedecte'd aueliemce. But the audiences e\pr(\ss b\’ their 
attendance a persistent interest in this theme. “It was calculated that one 
e)ut of every seve'n ])icture‘S shown was built around sex as its dominant 
feature, as comparexl vath one out of every ten round war, horror, and 
m)’stery, and one out of ewery four rounel crime.'* Romance, in the 
cheapest sense of the word, is pervasive. Paul Rotha notes that “Every¬ 
thing they have to sa>' about lewe has to be c'xpressc'd in such terms that 
penple' of all leveds and almost all ages can understand them, and, more¬ 
over, th(\se terms have to be such as can b(' used in large public gather¬ 
ings.” Of necessity, there results a naive oversimplification of personal- 
character types and e)f simplified moral categories. 

The popular values of the me)tion-picture audiences are expressed in 
the successive enthronement of some motiem-picture stars as godelesse\s 
of love, of which the most ])e)pular are the most blatant. These girls 
achieve rapid success as the premier exemplars of the currently stre^ssed 
exaggerations of sexual attribute's and romantic qualities. They proviele 
a very considerable provocation, but in ele=‘finitely standardized patterns 
which are alluring to the audiences while remaining within the censor s 
literal code. 

Ineleed, the fashions in e'ste'cme'd female types of sex and love symbols 
in the motion pictures refle'ct changing popular values. The personifica¬ 
tion of the “good girl” in Mary Pickford anel the “bad woman” in Tlie ela 
Bara in the early 1920 s re'flc*cted a dichotomy of the times. In the early 

2- W. Lc'wis, The Ari of Buled, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1926, p. 65. 

Reprinted by permission. 

Bulletin of that association, 16: 148. 

2* For Filmgoers Only, British Institute of Adult Education, 1935, p. 66. 
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1950s, a popular motion-picture type was the “good-bad"' girl, a combi¬ 
nation of good motives and the promise of sexual excitement eombined 
in the ont* individual. She is a “good” girl who appears to be “bad” and 
though good in motive she is frankly sexually exciting. “There is on the 
one hand the impact of what we call goodness morality, which leads to 
high estimation of tlu‘ charms of wickediu‘ss as well as to guilt about 
pursuing them. The good-bad girl rc'presents a solution to the problem 
which goodn(\ss morality poses to the man.” The good-bad girl epito¬ 
mizes infinite sexual promise within the bounds of the existing morality, 
while not exploiting the responsive males of her environment. 

In general, these clever women use their power benevolently in the 
American films. They aid their lovers’ and husbands" careers and activities, 
but along lines which the woman approves. Thus, masculine successes 
are frequently arrangc'd by the woman. The woman should not be of 
superior achievement and thus belittle and paralyze^ the male. Such dis- 
paragt^ment creates dramatic tragedy in our movies, especially in the case 
of the high-brow carc'cr woman who somehow has deviated from the 
man-oriented x^attern."^' 

The various complex nuances of the relations between the s('xes and of 
their psychological interaction are too varied and subtle for portrayal to 
audiences numbering scores of millions. However, as a m(‘dium, the 
motion jiictures can readily encomx)ass complexity, as has been c*videnced 
by many foreign and a few American films since 1920. The commercial 
motion j^ictures for mass audiences must provide for the romantic sim¬ 
plicities and myths of the young. Hence the Hollywood formulas are 
produced, rather than the f)ortrayal of the comxilexities and rc*alities of 
life between the sexes. 

L. The family relationshijis exhibited in Hollywood's product reflect 
the values of life in the United States. In foreign-made films th(» older 
generations, the father, mother and grandx:)arents tend to be int(T(\sting 
and serious figures still dominant in the life of the youngcT members of 
the family. In American films, the children escaxie from x^rotracted in¬ 
volvement with parents, and the parents are usually rather negligible, 
pale, background figures. Where the father judge’s the son in foreign 
movies, the son more often judges the father in the Hollywood product. 
Dominant heroes are provided with rather ineffectual fatluTS, but the 
heroines are more often protected by indulgc’nt fathers. Mothers fare 

M. Wolfeiistem and N. Leitrs, Movies: A P.sychological Study, Frc*(‘ Press, Gk'u- 
coe. Ill., 1950, p. 21. This is tije most indsise analy.sis over made of American 
films through qualitative content .study. A similar tyi^e of cultural analysis of film 
content in the German films is the classic From Calif'ari to Hitler, by S. Kracaucr, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 1947. 

2^ The ideas of the pist two paragraphs are extensively elaborated and illustrated 
in Wolfcnstcin and Leites, op. cif , pp. 19-47. 
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less well. “Where the mother of the hero appears, she is apt to be a 
colorless, background figure. Insofar as she shows any distinguishable 
characteristics, she is a person you would rather not have around. . . . 
Heroines have mothers less frequently than they have fathers, and their 
relations with their mothers tend to be less important and less agree¬ 
able.'’ Such portrayals are to be expected in a culture oriented toward 
idc'alization of youth, vigor and achiev('ment; separate living quarters 
for the adult gc'iUTalions; a dislike of matriarchal dominance (except for 
commc'rcial cerc*monial obc'isances such as Mother's Day) and with a 
pervasive' lack of respt'ct ff)r the normal values of tlie elders. 

A/. Except for its contributions to the national eflbrt in World War II, 
Hollywood has generally av^oided the lure of propaganda in the feature 
films. Hence the potency of the motion picture in influenc ing the thought 
and opinions of large publics in the fields of politics and economics has 
not yc't bec‘n thoroughly te.sted. Interest-groups of various kinds have 
been ineffectual in influencing motion-picture* content in Amc'rica. This is 
because* producers view their product as ('ntertainment and eschew i:>ro- 
vocativc' and controvt'rsial thc'mes. To be sure', there are exceptions to 
this in the* case of a few picture's. 

Until the early 193C)’s the motion picture's pre^duced in the United States 
were almost entirely eonce'rne'd with ente*rlainment and amusement, and 
success was me'asure'd at the* box office. This rc'mains true of almost all 
pictures today and the eileler producers vocifereiusly declare that the 
industry must not vary from the formula. But in the dt'pressiem years a 
fe'w pictures ele'alt somewhat with the economic issues. There was a 
mark('t for the'm. King Vidor made the only film twe'r to glorify a collec¬ 
tive community in the Unitt'd States. “Our Daily Bread” was a box-office 
succc’ss in the early 1930’s. Then, in 1935, Warner Brothers went to war 
against political authoritarianism, Nazism and Fascism. This company 
produced “Black Legion,” 1936 (Ku KIux Klan); “Emile Zola,” 1937 
(Dreyfus case and army); “juart'z,” 1938 (glorifying barefooted democ- 
rac*y); and “Conft'ssions of a Nazi Spy,” 1939. These were notable box- 
office successes. In 1943 ovc'r sixty jiictures in part or entirely dt'xoted to 
antiauthoritarianism appeared. In 1910 a Senatorial investigation of po¬ 
litical significance in the motion pictures was started, but was shortly 
abandoned. I do not believe that Hollywood went to war so early be¬ 
cause of the racial composition of the producers’ boards of directors, or 
completely on tlu' basis of political conviction. They went to war because 
it was good box office. 

After the war a battle developed between producers who wanted a 
stream of formula pictures for entertainment and a section of the Holly- 


Wolfenstein and Leites, op. cit., p. 119. 
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wood community which wanted to produce more pictures of “social 
significance/' Some such pictures were made. But “social significance” 
was a!)ruptly terminated when tlie CJongressional inquiry of 1948 indi- 
catt'd some of tlie Hollywood community liolding political views at the 
l(4t end of the political scale. A chastened and frightened industry re- 
sumc'd entertainment and c'sehewed political and economic themes. 
Some pictures directed tow'ard racial tolerance* w(Te made from 1950 
through 1952, but these were in line with an audience mark('t demand 
and should not be construc'd as propaganda in race ndations. The in¬ 
dustry now wends a cautious trail around controversial economic and 
political issues in its feature films. 

N, An average of 200 copies of each of from 400 to 600 feature pictures 
are circulating outside the Ihiited Stal(*s at any time. These are the na¬ 
tion’s cultural ambassadors. In 1951 about 63 per ciait of all films e\- 
hibit(*d in Europe w(‘r(‘ from the Tnitc tl States, and so was 61 ]M*r cent 
of the distribution in South Ameri(‘a. 76 ])er cent in Mexico and O ntral 
America; 48 per cent in the Far East and 57 p(T cent in th(‘ Middle East; 
63 per cent for the continent of Africa, and 75 per cent for Canada.-'' 
These films are not all ambassadors of good will. Cultural leaders abroad 
havt* attacked the influc'nee of the American films since 1920. Ihit th * 
Ilollxwood product is popular with the mass andicMices. The rc^sponst s 
of t]i(\S(* foreign audicuices difftT from those of the audicau'cs in tlu* 
United Slates, inasmuch as foreign audumces cannot r(‘alistkally intiT- 
pr(t and correct the e\agg(Tations ol Hollywood. Posl^^ar Enroi)ean 
audiences, many of whose own films depict the cver)'da)' real life* of their 
people, cannot accurately correct the exaggerations of standards of living, 
violence, and p(Tsonality types in the films from tlu* United StaUxs. 

Tlu* motion picttires arc* unquestionably infiiiential on tlu* opinions of 
a world-wide audifaicc. But we do not know just uhat d(*tails in the con¬ 
tent of pictures infhu*nce whom, and how much. Hollywood's influence 
on the material aspects of culture* is most c‘vi(U*nt. Less evident is the 
influence of Amc*rican films on cither values and most (‘Spc'cially on the 
opinions of foreigners concerning Amc*ric‘an C'ultiire. Hollywood has 
l(*arnc*d a great deal about forc'ign s(*nsibilities and is achieving incr(‘as- 
ing .skill in finding the international common denominators of the in¬ 
offensive. There are now few(*r incidents in which we outrage* for(*ign 
customers. But what al)out damage to the American reputation? 

Various it(*ms of material culture, c lothing, houseliold eejuipment and 
the tliousand gewgaws of W(‘stern civilization are being dissc'ininated 
and copic'd elsewhere, in part bc*cause of the models prc'scmted in mo¬ 
tion pictuKxs. Subjective elenamts, the* folkways, attitudes, standards and 


Annual Report, Motion Pictun* Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., p. 30. 
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values, are also beini^ modified by tins agency. The motion-picture version 
of American culture is more widely diffusc'd than that of any otluT group. 
It is true tluit cfFusi\'(' ovcTstatcmcnts of these effects have frecpienlly 
been made and also tijat there is no detailcnl knowledge of the influence 
of the pictures. 

The various aspects of culture d(*termine in part th(' iiidividuars per¬ 
ceptions, inl(Tpretations and memories of any pictorial stimulus. For 
example, a politic al, ('(‘onomic or gi'uc^ral ideology provid(\s one* frame of 
reference from whicli a film is vic^wc'd. Not only will an avow'cd Com¬ 
munist or a Stat(* Socialist, in contrast to an American Repul)lican. dif¬ 
ferently intcTprct a film of the romantic quc'st in the upper c'conomic 
.strata, but hc' will also p(Te(‘ive certain (‘lemc'nts, such as pln sical t\'p(‘s, 
clothing, setting and spcH'cli, in a quite different fashion. The ])acifist will 
miss the* beauty of a bombcT formation in flight in his revulsion at its 
purpose. Also, gencTal values in a (“ulture arc^ constantly involved in 
responses to films. Rc'ju’c'si’ntations in the films of m(‘c]ianical routines 
of the modern factory, wliieh oftc'ii i)rove so rc'pulsive to tlie French 
int(‘ll(^clual, arouse* admiration in tlie Russian Communi.st. Dc^ailerl knowl¬ 
edge does not exist conccTuing the effec'ts of the content of American 
films on popular opinion abroad. 

We cannot safely, for much longer, do business as usual with this im¬ 
portant cultural product. TIktc* must be more information about the* 
inflii(*nce of AmcTican films on the pc'ople of other nations and there 
sliould be integratc'd plans by the motion-pic'turc* industry and by the 
I’l'dcTal gov(‘rninent for the deletion of the most inaccurate', the most 
misrc'prcxsc'ntativc and the most nationally injurious aspc'cts of the* cont^'iit 
of Aincricxui films distributed abroad. Such plans .should be made, and 
rc'sponsible agc'iicicvs should be created by both the industry and the 
govcTnmc'iit to administer them. The collc'ctioii of information about the 
infliKMice of AnuTican films and the* dc'letion of some* of the more* objc'c- 
tionable features of the contc'nt of those films before c'xport require 
neitljcr organized propaganda nor the crc^ition of formal legal c'cnsor- 
ship of films. Indeed, one should bc' unalterably opposed to the dcwelop- 
mcmt of c'itlu'r of thc'sc* trc’iuls. But it sliould be possible by consultative 
and advisory agcmcic's bc'twc'cm government and the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry to conduct research on the content and cultural effects of the films. 
And p(‘rhaps some voluntary rc'gulation of the most deleterious items 
could be achieved. 



CHAPTER 20 

Radio and Television 


The Athenians gathering en masse at the Acroj:)olis had an ideal agency 
of communication. They could all listen at once to their peerless leader, 
Peric'les. Until radio was invented America lacked her Acropolis. . . . 
With radio an American Pericles can have* his Acropolis and speak to all 
America at once. 

Glknn Frank 

The prophets of the early 1920’s quite generally ovt'restiinated the im¬ 
mediate influence of the radio on political and ideational life and und(*r- 
estimated its development as a purveyor of ad\('rtising and a new mi*dium 
of mass entertainment. Tlu*\' exhibited a distorted vision of th(‘ dail}' 
preoccupations and inttTests of the common man and of the business 
interests. But e\'en thougli, in America, the radio’s potentialities for the 
dissc'mination of political and educational information have not been 
exploited so extensively as was anticipated, it is nonetlick'ss true that tlu* 
radio and television are the most important instruments for mass com¬ 
munication since the invention and developnu'iit of printing. The dif¬ 
fusion of ideas, facts and personality elements has l)tH'n greatly stimu¬ 
lat'd. But that which is diffused is, for tin* most part, the- same c'ontent 
as is already provided in newspapers, periodical litcTature and tlu' motion 
pictures. 

Although the content of radio and television programs is quite similar 
to that of newspapers, popular literature and motion picture's, the; nature 
of the instrument of communication has affecte'd tlu' presentation in 
many ways. For example, perception is modifie'd in that tlu*rc' is a sepa¬ 
ration of ideation from visual perec'ption, H('nc(', simplicity in the formu¬ 
lation of and statement of ideas is at a imnnium. Further, in talking into 
the microphone one is not addressing a public mec'ting beit talking to 
individuals. Broadcasting techniques must be adapted to that fact. At the 
listening end, the home has been rc'inforced as a public opinion forum, 
and discussion within familk’s is stimulated. 

This new means of communication is potentially capable of diffusing 
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anything that the human voice or other sound may express. This may be 
accomplished almost instantaneously and diffused to scores of millions 
of people. Therefore, new and unsolved problems of control are pre¬ 
sented. If information, opinions and entertainment may be diffus(‘d more 
widely than was previously possible, the questions of what information 
and whose opinions become ever more significant. Authoritarian states 
(|uickly settle that question; but the democracies debate. In America, 
although revolutionary elianges in opinions about education and politics 
liave not emerged thus far, popular opinion has been influenced on hun¬ 
dreds of topics. Opinions arc' developed, buttressc'd or changed in many 
fic'lds. Advc'rtising proclaims its wares. In entertainment, the supremacy 
of the romantic epu'st is declared in song and story. Opinions on the 
humorous arc' colored by the* product of the professional comc'dians. 
Musical tastc's arc' slightly improvc'd. In general, liowevc'r, broadcasting 
by radio and tc'levision thus far is but an c'xtcmsion of the coiitc'nt of othc^r 
mc'ans of communication. Attention areas have widened, but that which 
is attendc'd to has not changed greatly. 

Radio telcgrapliy has existed since 1896, whc'ii radio signals were first 
usc'd in marine communications. Marconi transmitted signals across the 
Atlantic in 1901. As c'arly as 1915 David Sarnoff proposcxl that radio 
broadcasting of nc'ws, information and c'litc'rtainment to home “radio 
music boxc's” could be made* a successful commc'rcial vemture. Actually, 
radio telc'phony as a commercial activity has been in operation since 
1920. 

Marconi's W'irc'less Telegraph Company was formed in Great Britain 
in 1897 and incorporated in America in 1899. From the time when Mar¬ 
coni startled the world by broadcasting intelligible coded messages by 
wireh'ss, many inventors devoted themselves to the problems of radio¬ 
broadcasting the human voict* and other sounds. As early as 1904 a Danish 
enginecT, Poulsen, had developed the first wireless telephone, and many 
oth('r systems simultaneously created by other inventors soon appeared. 
However, all this apparatus was crude, uncertain and inefficient, so that 
popular programs w('re impossibk'. It was thought that the wireU'SS tele¬ 
phone would be usable in war and in cmc'rgency situations. Apparently 
the inventors had no inkling of the contemporary radio industry w ith its 
commc'rcial and c'ntertainmc'nt intc^rexsts. The vacuum tube, first used to 
incrc'ase the range of telc'phone conversations, provided the necessary 
basis for rc'liable broadcasting. On Nov('mb(',r 2, 1920, KDKA of Wc'st- 
inghouse Electric Company of East Pittsburgh opened as a broadcasting 
station. The first program presc'iitc^l the rc'turns of the Harding ('lection. 
After this, KDKA broadcast for an hour every evening. Their objective 
w^as to interest the public so that the company might sell parts fc^r the 
amatc'ur construction of receiving sets. At first the radio w'as a novelty, 
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and program content was not so imjx)rtant, since the listeners were pri¬ 
marily concerned with achieving clarity of reception, eliminating static 
and keeping the reet'iving set in working order for a few minut(?s at a 
time. Music, notable singers and speakers were the principal features. 
B\ 1922 occasional aftiTiioon programs were* being otlered, and general 
news, w’cather forecasts, childrens hours and tiim' signals liad Ixvn added. 
Interest in the radio programs dcvelop(*d rapidl>', and hundreds of sta¬ 
tions wore establislit'd during each of the earl\’ yours. Iji 1921 the Depart- 
nuait of CommtTce licensed 32 radio broadcasting stations. Bv the end of 
1922 there were 286, and by tlie cmd of 1924 the total had bc'coino 583. 
By 1924 hookups of stations bc'came general, the largc'st number c'cnn- 
bining to broadcast the presidc'utial nominating convention of 1924. By 
1927 there w'cre 694 stations, which number dex-reased eac*h year until 
1933, when there were 598. New spapers, c‘hnrch('s, (‘(piij^incait c‘onipanic?s, 
schools and private broadcashTS c‘stablislH*d stations. The Lhnted States 
Department of Commerce allotted wa\e l(‘ngths. Relative' chaos n'igned 
for a time with wave jum]HTS broadcasting on the time of other stations. 
This wais ended on Fc'bruary 28, 1927, wiu'u the Radio Control Bill was 
passed by Congress and the Fedt*ral Radio Commission w as forinc'd. The; 
Commission introduced, for the first time, an eff('cti\^(' fi'dc'ral control of 
broadcast facilities. It also concc'rnc'd ilsedf w4th th(' contc'iit of radio pro¬ 
grams and soon slated its d(‘finition of a w'(‘ll-balanc('d radio program 
scTvice. On this basis it appraisc'd the performance's of the lic(*nsed 
stations. In those days the radio industry admitt(‘d that it was the duty 
of the licensing authority to d('t(*rmine wdietla^r or not a station w^as 
rendering an adecpiatc* public service by providing extensive* celucational 
and informational service's. The* (Jommission also acte'el to limit the; amount 
and characto of advertising. Ne've'rtheless, the actions of tlic Commission 
were not drastic emougli to suit many critics of radio. 

In 1934 the Ce)mmunications Aot was ])asse‘d. A Feeleral Communica¬ 
tions Commission (of se;ven Cominissione'rs a[)pointed by the President) 
was established to re'gulate radio broadcasting, te'legraphy, tele'phones, 
wire telegraphy and television. The* pur]X)se' of the act was “to maintain 
control by the United States over all chanels of interstate ami foreign 
radio transmission, and to provide for the use of such chanmds, but not 
the ownership thereof, by persons for limited periods of time, under 
licenses granted bv fc'deral authority.” 

As to the regulation of the content of radio programs, it is evident that 
the Congress envisaged a generally hands-off [)olicy by tlu; commission. 
OKscene language and profanity w(;re to l>e exc luded from radio pro¬ 
grams, but the Commission is sp<*cifically debarred from the power of 
censorship. Section 326 states, “Nothing in this Act shall be understood 
or construed to give the Commission the power of censorship over radio 
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communications, and no regulation or condition shall be promulgated 
or fixed by the Commission which shall interfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio communication.” From time to time a dispute 
has arisen between tlic industry and tlie Commission as to whether the 
Commission is authorized to concern itself with the over-all character 
and program balaiicc‘ of any })articular station. 

In 1925 radio was commercially insignificant, and the potentialities 
of radio advertising were not imagined. Hy 1950 the radio industry had 
a revenue of approximate!}' $500 million a year. A souK'wliat different 
climate of opinion has beem engendered by these profits. Th(‘ earlicT 
thinking about radio was dominated by a preoccupation wnlh its social 
significance. It would b(* an understatcmKmt to say that of late years a 
prudent caution conexTning the safe^guarding of this sizable business 
has been th(‘ dominant mood. T1 k‘ nature of radio’s rc‘Spon.sibilities to 
the listening j)ublie w^as greatly stressed in tlie 1920’s. Commissioner 
Caldwell, of the Federal Radio Commission, dt'clared before^ a House 
committee' in 1928 that “(‘uch station occ\ip\ing a desirable channel 
should be ki'pt on its toes to produce and pres(‘nt the best possible pro¬ 
grams and, if any station slips from that high standard, anotlier station 
wliich is putting on ]'>rograms of a better standard should have the right 
to conte.st the first station’s position and, after hearing the full testimony, 
to replace it.” ^ T\vo dt'cxides latiT the FCC atiemptc'd to recall the 
broadcast('rs to a sc'iise of res])onsibility for public service by placing a 
number of stations reqiu'sting renewal of their licenses on a "tc'mporary 
status” and tlu*n tlie Commission published a volume on Public Service 
Responsibility of Broadcasi JJrcnsrcs^ the popularly designated Blue 
Book. In tliis volunu' there was published the monitori'd rc'cord of a 
number of examples of stations notably failing to provide adequate 
public-service programs and for practices wdiich, in the Commission’s 
view, weire contrary to “public iutcTcst, coiu’cniencc and necessit}^” This 
modest reprimand of thc’ industry called lorth a most perfervid wail of 
protest from broadcasters, stating that the Commission was exceeding 
its powders evim in calling attention to the imbalance' of radio’s programs. 
Power w'as indeed balanced differently in 1946 than in 1926. In 1953 
Chairman Paul W’alkcT of tlx' FCC, in di'fending the Blue Book report, 
declared, somew4iat plainti\'eh', “I believe that such an im])artial survey 
by the Commission evi'r\' fv*w^ years can be of inestimable value in 
focusing the attention of the j^nblic on the manner in which the broad¬ 
cast licensees are living up to their obligation.”" Though an essentially 

^Hcorine,s hy the House Cornrniifec on Merchant Marine on Jurisdiction of the 
Radio Comniissiori. 1928, p. 188. Quoted hy C. Siepmann, Radio, Television and So- 
cietij, Oxford lhii\*ersily Press, New York, 1950, p. 11. 

- Education on the Air, Oliio Stale UniN iTsily Press, Colninlius, Ohio, 1953, p. 12. 
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sound and defensible system of commercial broadcasting can be strength¬ 
ened rather than weakened by supervisory insistence on standards which 
at least partially support the “public interest, conveniei)c(% and neces¬ 
sity,” the insistence on such standards may be bitterl>^ rt'sented amidst 
the vigorous competition for short-run commercial advaTitages. 


RADIO BROADCASTING STATIONS AND RECEIVING SETS IN 
THE UNITED STAl'ES 

In America the early development of the radio was for th(‘ most part 
unorganized and unplanned. Inasmuch as receiving sets were not li¬ 
censed, as they have been abroad, accurate statistics on their number 
and distribution do not exist. In the census of 1930 houst‘hokl(TS were 
asked about the ownership of sets. Census enunKTators reported that 
12,078,345 families owned radio sets. But some of these familic's had 
more than one set. The estimates of tlu‘ number of radio s(‘ts in us(% 
tlie homes with radios and the auto radios may be examined in I’able 17. 

Programs were provided for this large number of receivers b\' the 
286 AM broadcasting stations e.xisting in 1922, the 618 in 1930, 813 in 
1940, 1,004 in 1946, and the 2,636 stations in 1954. Of thes(‘, about half 
were involved in the major radio networks. By 1954 there* w ere* also 560 
FM stations on the air. The investment in tlu'se broadcasting stations 
and networks was aliout $300 million in 1954. In that same* yviiv national 
sponsors expended about 380 millions of dollars, aiul local sponsors some* 
330 millions in advertising (‘xpenditures on the programs pr()vid(‘d by 
these stations. This amounted to about 10 per cent of the total adv(T- 
tising expenditures in the I'nitc'd States in 1954; the* remainder going 
to newspapers, television, periodie-als and all oth(T advertising m(*dia. 
In 1952 the adv(*rtisers of drugs, toiletri(\s, foods, soft drinks and con¬ 
fections were responsible for more than half of the advertising on radio. 
The percentages of advertising expenditur(‘s in each of the major classi¬ 
fications of radio advertising are shown in labh^ 18. The* r(*lative posi¬ 
tion of each category for 1952 was the same as for 1947, with only one 
minor exception. The big four have always been drugs, foods, soaps and 
tobacco. 

Permanent chains of stations providing programs which could not be 
locally produced inevitably developed aft(T 1926. Th(*s<* could make 
entertainment talent available nationally. In 1926, the National Broad¬ 
casting Company began with 24 stations. By 1927 NBC was providing 
some coast-to-coast broadcasts. In 1927 the Columbia Broadcasting 
System began with a basic network of 16 stations; the Mutual Broadcast¬ 
ing System began in 1934; the American Broadcasting Company in 1943; 



Table 17. U.S. Radio Homes and Sets in Use 
(In millions) 
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over 125.0 

1 {)oS 

48.0 

29.0 
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1952 
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25.0 
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20.0 
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15.0 

17.0 
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7.0 
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1942 

50 <S 

9 0 
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19 41 
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50.0 

1940 

29 .2 

7.5 

51 0 
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1 28 7 

(>.5 

45 5 

1<15S 1 

i 28 0 

0.0 

10.8 

1957 

2(» 7 

5.0 

37. (4 
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2 4 0 

5 5 

55.0 
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22 0 

2.0 

50 5 

195 4 

21 5 

1 5 

20 0 

1955 1 

20 4 

0.5 

22 0 

1952 I 
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0.5 

18 0 
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1 4 0 

0. 1 

15.0 
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12 0 


15.0 
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9 0 


10.5 

102S 

7.5 


8 5 

1027 
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5.0 
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4.0 
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1 0 
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Table 18. Radio Advertising 



I 

I Per cent of total 

Products 

— 

-- 

— 


IWO 

1047 

iit.y2 

Automotive 

a.i 

3 S 

2.0 

Drugs 

27.3 

20 1 

27.1 

Electrical 

1.1 

2.0 

2.5 

Eniancml 

1.1 

2 S 

2.5 

Foods 

20.8 

27 5 

25.8 

(lasoliiK' 

5.1 

3.0 

3.2 

Soaps 

ll.G 

10.2 

11.2 

Smoking 

15 1 

0 () 

0.8 

Others 

5 S 

12 0 

15.3 

Total 

KM) 0 1 

1 

100 0 

KX).0 


source: This table* wa^ coinpileMl b> Jb('h<»oJ J.ail Chapin 

and, in addition, various regional networks have been d('V(*lop(‘d. Hie 
numbers of affiliates of the major net^^o^ks ari‘ listed in Table* 19. 

The United States has d(welop(‘d the* onh radio broadcasting s\ stein 
in the world that is supported and operated (‘iitireh by prixatt* iudiislrv, 
for there is no tax on receiving sets nor is tbcTe a government subsid\'. 
There are a few scores of stations supported by ediu'ational institutions, 
mimicipalities and other institutions. Several hundred stations are owned 
by newspapers. Not all the* time on the comnuTcial stations is sold to 
and sponsored by commercial organizations. A substantial jiortion is 
retained for th(‘ “sustaining” programs supported by the station opiTator 
or the network. For example, the programs of NBC arc* about 50 per 
cent sponsored and .50 pcT cc‘nt sustaining. 

The numerous radio s(*ts in the Unitc*d Slaters have bevn usc'd during 
an astonishing amount of time* each day since 1935, although the listc'ning 
time decreased sharply aftcT 1950. In 1937 the average for home* radio 
sets was 4 hours and 22 minutes pcT day, with rural families av(*raging 
4 hours and 47 minutes, while urban families used thc*irs 4 hours and 
9 minutes a day.^ In 1946 the average* hours listening pcT home? pcT day 

« This table was eonipik d l)y Richard Earl Chapin. R. E. (^hapia, “An Exalualion 
and an Interpretation of tin* Statistics Relating to tlic Mass (yOinnninie.itions Indus¬ 
tries,” University of Illinois thesis, Urbana, Ill., 1954. 

Study of Bural Radio Oitnorsiiip and Use in the United States, published by the 
Joint Committee on Radio Rcs<-arch, New York, 1939. 
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Tahir 19, Major Radio Networks and Number of Affiliates 


Dale (end 
of year) 

\BC 

CHS 

MRS 

NHC 

H>:>2 

555 

217 

500 

204 

I9r)i 

50-1 

207 

.552 

J90 

1950 

297 

190 

515 

180 

1919 

279 

185 

520 

190 

1918 

272 

179 

519 

170 

1917 

205 

174 

188 

107 

199) 

2KJ 

100 

584 

UK) 

1915 

258 

102 

584 

159 

1910 
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100 

214 

1959 


117 

110 

178 

1958 


115 

107 

101 

1957 


110 

80 

158 

1950 


95 I 

59 

103 

1955 


97 

3 

87 

1951 


97 

4 

80 

1955 


92 


8.5 

1952 


92 


85 

1951 


82 


83 

1950 


09 


72 

1929 


47 


09 

1928 


28 


50 

1927 


15 

1 

1 

1 

48 


was 4:13; in 1917 tlu' a\'(*ragc‘ was 4:33; by 1948 the listeners tuned in 
4:41 lioiirs a da\ ; in 1949 tlie record shows 4:32; then in 1950 down to 
4:10, ill 1951 tlie average was 3:38; 1952 shows 3:10; 1953 down to 2:53; 
while by 1954 the avxTagc* was two and a half hours per day.® 


THE CONTENT OF FROGRAMS 

Some idea of th(‘ varic'ty of radio programs in the United States since 
1925 may be obtained from an examination of the various studies of 
program content. For the pc'riod from 1925 to 1940, the author essayed 
an extensive' and detaik'd ebissification in the study that is re^ported on 

'' SUitistic's from tlu* Bnuulcastiufi Y cat Inwk-Market hook. One of the most 

oxtensi\'e reports on details of lisli*ner habits is P. F. La/arsb'ld and P. L. Kendall, 
Radio lAstcniriff in America, Prentice-Hall, Inc,, New York, 1948. The study of radio 
audiences is carried on in N.irio^is ways. Audit'nce and ratings infonnation is collected 
by inelcr (Nielson); by \arious t\p(*s of telephone sur\e\s (Ilooi)er, Trendex, Conlan 
and others); by diary records such as Vidi’odex, American Re.st^arch Bmeau and others. 
For a summary t)f methods see Sjtottsor, July 16, 1951, p. 165. 
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the following pages/’ Though but a small proportion of the program 
content deals with political or economic issiu*s, all programs are of 
significance with regard to some type of opinion. Judgments of the worth 
of various kinds of music and stories, the significance of market rt‘ports, 
of various features and of economic goods r<\sult from radio listc'ning. 

In an attempt to find the principal trends in program content, we 
studied the programs from 1925 to 1940 of nine Amcaican and one Eng¬ 
lish broadcasting station. The sources wctc the daily n('v\'spaper listings 
of programs; the classifications were according to the dominant char¬ 
acteristic of the program; the unit of record was the time* devott^d to 
a gh'en program; and the results were worked out in percentages of the 
total time. Before turning to tliese results, we shall indicate briefly the 
chief problems (‘ncount(*r(*d and the mt'thods usc^d. 

1. There were three’ sources from which radio ])rograms could be 
studied: some printed record, such as the daih’ new'spaper listings or 
periodicals lik(’ the Chicago Radio Guide; the logbooks of stations; '‘lis¬ 
tening in” to programs. For a detailed analysis, listening in w'ould be 
best, but this limits the record to pn'sent or present and fiituri* jirograms. 
The records of the radio stations are not available, not, at any niU\ unless 
one examines them at the stations. The periodicals dealing with radio 
programs are of fairly recent \intage, and, moreover, do not co\'er the 
entire field. We therefore usc’d daily newspapers from tlu‘ cili(\s in wiiich 
the stations were located. For a few^ periods the listings were not com¬ 
plete in one new^spaper, but w'c completed these* 1)\’ using other j)apt‘rs. 
One source of (*rror in such a n’cord is the variable acciirac) of listings 
for v^arious yt’ars. No doubt in the early years there w'as more* changing 
of programs after they were printed in the papers than there has bei*n 
of late xears. With a considerable body of data, however, we* nee'd not 
regard this as a serious inaccuracy. 

2. The unit of measurement w^as the number of minutes devoted to 
a type of program. Within these time int(*rvals th(*re may Ik* infinite* 
variation in content. The effect of five mimit(*s of one kind of dance 
music is not that of five minutes of another. But w’c* are comparing 
the relative amount of time devoted to types of programs in a time 
series. 

3. The categories for program classification were not arbitrarily de¬ 
vised. The twenty-seven typ(*s that may b(* noted in Table* 20 w'(*re 
gradually developed fron. the program listings. B(*ginning with a f(*w 
general types, w4iich were later modified, examining a sample from the 
various years of the period recorded, so that the typ(*s would be inclusive 

bulk of the material about Tables 20 and 21 i.s adapted from W. Albig, *Thc 
Content of Radio Programs, 1925-1935,” Soc. Forces, 16: 3: 338-349. 
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of almost all the programs during the entire period, we developed this 
final list. Most of the small residue of miscellaneous items could have 
been classified, but the resultant list would have been unwieldy. The 
types are for the most part self-explanatory. The foreign programs arc* 
those originating abroad. The continued x^lays were* separated from the 
plays presented in a single program because these continued x:)lays have 
lattcTly won a distinct following. In this type weTe included all the con¬ 
tinued plays except those for children, as tliese were already included 
in the children’s classification. The star programs were those developed 
about a speakcT, actor or commentator whose name was given for a 
regular ^nogram. This was c'xelusive of the persons feature^d in music or 
as e*xclusivf‘ly ne*ws or political commentators. 

4. The programs were usually listed in the* newsx)ai>eTS by time eate- 
gorie\s; that is, all the stations broadcasting from 9:00 to 9:10 would be 
liste*d toge*tlie‘r with the* nam(*s o^ thenr programs. This necessitated the 
selection of the* programs of the stations we we're classifying. The mim- 
IxT of minute’s dc’voted to the* various programs of our stations vx'ie thc*n 
re'corded e)n a large* data slu'C't. One such she*et was usc*d for each week 
of the programs of the se’leete'd stations. There was classification of pro¬ 
grams In’ program type, In^ station and by se'ctions of the da)—that is, 
from 6:00 a.m. to noe)n, ne)on to 6:00 p.m., 6:00 p.m. to the closing of the 
station. Figure’s indicating the number of minute\s of a tyx)e e)f xerogram 
wc're* inscribe'el in the apxore)xmate classification column. These small 
figure's, showing number of minutes of a single program, we're tiu'n 
totaleel and worked e)ut in pe'rce'ntage’S of the total for each xerogram 
t)'pe*, for e’ac'h e)f the three x^criods of the day, for each station, for a 
we’ckly total. 

5. Sampling te'sts indicate’d four we’c’ks out of each year for each sta¬ 

tion as adeepiate’. Se) the* xerograms for February 1 to 15 and July 18 to 
81 were classified. I'he'st’ x^e'rie)els we're selc'cted to minimize the intrusion 
of he)lielays, also t(' 'uclude winter and summer programs. The .stations 
classified were*: W E \F, WOR and WJZ of Ne'w York from 1925 through 
1939; \\^ABC of Ne’w York from 1927 through 1939; of Chicago 

from 1925 through 1939; WMAQ, KYW\ WRBM of Chicago from 1929 
thre)ugh 1939; WDAF e)f Kansas City from 1925 tlirough 1939; the Lon¬ 
don Natie)nal of the BBC from 1925 through 1939. Here is a sample of 
powerful stations in large cities. A parallel study of low-power stations 
in small towns and citie's v^ould be desirable. These would no doubt be 
found to have differc’d from one another, especially in the early period, 
more than did the large stations. 

6. The relatively small samx^les of program-content analysis that have 
so far been published have not indicated either the consistency of in¬ 
dividual classification, if one x^erson did the judging, or the comparative 
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uniformity of classification, if more than oiu‘ was involved. In the early 
stages of our stud\% the four classifiers conferred together to some extent 
on tlie meaning of certain program titk's and c‘xaniin(»d the columns of 
the radio pages for comments on or references to tliosi* programs, so as 
to determine what llieir classification should be. After that they worked 
independently. \\ ell through the classificatitin, each classified the same 
sample week. Thtnr results were comjiared for c'aeli cat('gory in our list 
of types of programs. The coefficient of corndation w as .93 i .0178. 

Our results provided a score or more of tables on wdiich the classifica¬ 
tions of program t\ pes for i'ach station by >'early totals ap})t‘ared. Fur¬ 
ther, there are tables in which the avcTages of tlu' American stations arc 
shown. Then, there are (abk\s showing th(' classification by stations of 
the various program types. And, finalh', thost' on wdiich th(‘ range of 
percentage's among the' American stations for program t\'p('s by ye*ars 
are noted. Of tliis bulk of material only a limiti'd scdc'ciion of general 
tables may be exhibited here. Table 20 gives the percc‘ntag(‘s of time 
devot(‘d to various types of pn'grams. It is based on tlu' averages of 
nine American stations. Table 21 providt*s (‘omparable ri‘sults for the 
London National of the BBC. The.se tables present averag(‘S. Ilowcwer, 
the stations differ considerably from out* another in the proportions of 
time de\x)ted to any type* program. The* comparison of the American w ith 
the London National programs may lx* made* by comparing Tables 20 
and 21.' Extensive comment on the n'sults is impossible w itliin tlu* limits 
of this volume. For convenience* in thinking of the* meaning e)f percentage 
differences it may be* noted that, since* most of the stations are on the 
air fremi 6:00 a.m. to at least 1:00 a.m., 1 peT cemt e)f bre)adcasting time 
is betw'ee*n cl(*\'en and t^vel\x* minute's pi‘r elay. Ile*nce, a cliange of as 
much as 3 per ce*nt me*ans at least a half hemr more or l(*ss of that type 
of program every day. 

In the results of this study we have a ge*ne*ral survey and comparison 
that purport to show' ceTtain large* tremds anel change's. The* re*adeT may 
note the trends by studying the* table’s. Our stud\' de)e’s ne)t reveal the 
important qualitative change's within the program types. Many of tlu'se 
also may be examine'd in an organize'el fashion. The most valuable use 
of studic's of content, not only of radio programs but also of othe*r me*elia 
of communication, is in noting trends and change's in cemtent. Systems 
of cla.ssification may bei inad('(|uate and unstandarelize*eJ. Neve*rthele'ss, 
if a s>\stein is use*d consistently ovt'r a time pe*riod, valuable facts may 
appear. 

" In my Public Opinion, McGraw-Hill Book Coini)any, Inc., Nenv York, J939, I rc- 
jx)rt(;cl em the content .study on r.idio pro^ranj.s from 1925 through 1934. Later, wc 
classified an additional five‘ years and the pre‘.scnt Tables 20 and 21 are combinations 
of the two studies. 



Table 20 Percentages of Time De\oted to \ anous T\pes of Pumrams—V\crages of Nine American Broadcasting Stations, 

1925-1939 





Table 20 Percentages of Time Devoted to \aiioiis Tvpes of Pio^rains—4\eiages of Nine American Broadcasting Stations, 

1925-1939 (Continued) 
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Table 21. Percentages of Time Devoted to Various T>'pes of Programs-London National of the BBC, 1925-1939 


























































Table 21. Pmcentages of 'iiine Di'\()tftl to V.mous 1 \ihs ol Piotiiains-London Xational of the BBC, 1925-1939 

(Continued) 
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Radio and Television 

Table 22 provides the results of a study of program content made in 
1948 by Kc'niH'tli Baker, of the National Association of Broadcasters, 
now th(* National Assoc'iation of Radio and Television Broadcasters. A(‘- 
eording to (>BS (March, 1956), this is the latest over-all published 


Table 22. Type's of Programs Making up the Broadcast Schedule Distributed 
hy “Sustaining” vs. “Coinincrcial” for all Types of Stations 


(K\ja'(*ss('(l 111 total tirn(‘ on tia* aii ot all stMtion‘> KK)S > 



ComiiK'icial 

Sustaining 

Total 

Music Programs . . 

20 * 

15 

41 

Old Familiar and Ycstern 

5 

2 

7 

Populai and Dama^ 

17 

tt 

2f) 

(Massical and S(‘micla''sical 

4 

4 

S 

Diamatic Piogranis 

13 

3 

10 

Day tunc vScnals 

5 

1 

0 

Mystery Diama. 

3 

t 

3 

('’oinedy Diaina 

2 

1 

2 

Other Drama 

3 

2 

5 

\ev\'s and C’oniimMitntois 

8 

5 

13 

(’oni(*dy and \'arict\ 

(> 

1 

7 

Qui/i and Audit nee Paiticipation 

1 

i 2 


Religion and ReligioU'^ Music 

1 

1 2 

0 

Sports and Sjioits (^)mmentators 

3 

1 

4 

Talks 

2 

1 

3 

Farm Ihograms 

1 

1 

2 

Forums and Paii»*ls 

t 

1 

1 

Iloiiicmakiiig Piogr •uii'n 

1 

t 

1 

Mi^c(‘llane<)iis, uiiclas^ituMl 

1 

2 

2 




102 t 


son-: 1- A sus|;iiimiu: |)rop.rani luar dofiiH'd as any uninterrujited of the 

station’s time \\liieli i-< five miiiuti's (»i more m lenj^tli and fiom wliich the station derives 
no irn'oim* 

Non. 2. Percentages an* calculati'd from the Uuqth of the jirogiam in minutes so that 
long and short programs receivi* their proper weight. 

* Includes “participating” jirogranis -in wdiieh announcements are read between 
musical s(‘lections —as “commercial” time. 

1 Ij(‘ss than 1 jx'r cent. 

t This column adds to slightly more than 100 per cent because a few programs W(‘re 
classified in moie than one category. 

soruru: K. Baker, “An Analysis of Radio’s Programming,” in P. F. Lazarsfcld and 
F. N Stanton (ods.), Comytnmications Research, hlarper & Brothers, "New’ York, 1940, 
pp. 51 72. 
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survey of program content in the United States. This study utilizes a less 
detailed classificatoiy system than was developed in the content study 
for 1925 to 1940.^ 

In the postwar \'ears, the development of static-free FM broadcasting 
was viewed as the liarbinger of cultural programs. Witli numerous wave 
lengths available, it was bclie\ ed that both coininercial and noncoininer- 
C'ial stations could be accommodated. But funds were' not forthcoming 
in adequate amounts to subsidize noncommercial stations, and the eom- 
mercial radio stations from 1950 onwards w'cre face'd wath contracting 
income due to television. Moreover, faithful audicnc*es for the fine music 
and other cultural programs failed to app(*ar in tlu* numbers expected. 
The record of the early 1950's was discouraging, but FM radio poten¬ 
tially offered tlu* channels and tlie opportiinitx* for cultural programs of 
whatever lex'el a developed public interest would support. The propor¬ 
tion of total program time on the air in tlu' Ihiited State's w hich is pro¬ 
vided by the more than one hundred noncomiiK'rcial AM and FM radio 
stations has been estimated by Dallas Srnythe (content analyst of tele¬ 
vision for some years and, (*arlier, researcli chie'f for the FC^C) as less 
than one per cent. It w'ould sec'in that liste'uers could be acquire'd for 
more generally cultural programs, but neitlu'r tlu* listeners nor adecpiate 
subsidy for noncommercial programs have as yot «ippt‘arc‘d. 

Of the content of commercial radio programs since 1925, there are 
S(veral general type's which we may ce)n.sider in rt'lation to opinions and 
cultural values. In general, about thrc'e-fourths of commercial radio has 
consisted of entertainment-type programs, tlu' remainder of tlu' time 
being divided betwee'n new's and informational programs, tlic religious 
programs, talks about public issues, forums and panc'ls, pcTSonal-rc'la- 
tions information and counseling, and the like'. In my classification, it 
may be note'd that music, as the major type of t ntertainnu'iit program, 
was presented in about 70 per cent of the* time in the earlier x^ears, but 
by 1940 had decreased to about 40 per cent. The most recent classfications 
also report all tyj^es of music as presented during about two-fifths of all 
commercial radio time. 

The second largest class of entertainment-type' programs on commercial radio 
appear to be drama programs, which supplic'd 16 per cent of all program time 
in 1946. Within this group the daytime .serial (soap opera) .stood first, with 
6 per cent of the total time—jn‘»t .slightly higher than the 4 to 5 per cent of 

^ In the meantime, then* was published an FCC siir\ey of a single week in 1938 
which reportc?d music, 52.45 per cent; drama, 9.11 per cent; variety, 8.84 pt*r cent; 
talks and dialogues, 11.41 per cent; news and market reports, 8.55 ikt cent; religious, 
8.55 per cent; sp<*cial cvent.s, 2.21 i>er cent and miscellaneous, 2.28 ix*r cent. Llewellyn 
White reix)rts on major network program classifications for 1933, 1939 and 1944 in his 
The American Radw, Unix ersity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1947, p. 60, 
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big-city TV time now given to the TV counterpart, domestic drama. Mystery 
drama on the radio providc'd only 3 per cent in 1946—a figure which casual 
observation of radio sugg(*sts would need to be revised upward today. Comedy 
drama provide‘d 2 per cent, while other drama accounted for 5 per cent of 
broadcasting time. . . . Turning now to the area of information-type pro¬ 
gramming, we find that news and commcailators dominate this field with 13 per 
cent of total commercial radio time.*' 

Tlierefore, let ns considcT music, the daytime serial and programs of news 
and C’omrnentators in reflation to public opinion. 

Although not more tlian a fifth, and usually muclj less, of the broadcast 
music could possibh' be classified as classical or as music of some' com- 
pk*xity and musical rt'fincment, this amount of “serious'’ music none the 
less bulks large in total in the programs of radio. Where else could mil¬ 
lions of list(‘n(TS have had such musical experience? The sponsoring of 
good music was a matter of prestige to some sponsors as i‘arly as 1930. 
Symphonies and orch(*stras became fixtun's early in broadcasting history. 
The Ford Motor Company and CeiKTal Motors (‘ach had a symphony 
program, (^BS had tiu' N('w York Philharmonic, NBC developed its own 
symphony and ABC broadcast Metropolitan Opera. In such music they 
found a noncontrov(*rsial form of “public-service” jirogram. If musicolo¬ 
gists agr(‘e, as inde(*d t]t(*y have voted,that Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
WagTK'r, Brahms, Ha)dn, Schubert, Hand(‘l and a score more of com¬ 
posers hav(" contributed most to the development of mu.sic, then we may 
designate the products of these great composers as classical music. If 
the works of such composers art' extensi\*ely broadcast, as they have been, 
then the situation has existed to raise tlie musical taste of millions of 
listeners. And there is fairly common agreement that the musical taste 
of at least sizable minorities has been bettert'd during the past three 
di‘cades by radio li.st(*ning. Training plays a considerable part in the 
creation of musical taste.” “The broadcasts make music more accessible*; 
they (’xtend the range* of musical experience; they re*i)eat the rnusicai 
stimuli, supply commimtators, and, on occasion, program notes and other 
educational literature*. A possible liability which may be inherent in 
radio taste*-training is the development of a dependent attitude of listen¬ 
ing attentively only to compe)sitions which are sponsored by the broad¬ 
casters of the favore'd radio station.”^" Ilowc'ver, there can be no doubt 
that broadcast music has resulted in a substantial increase in serious 

^ D. W. Sniytlio, “The Contt'nt and Kffcels of Broadcasting,'’ in Mass Media and 
Education, University of (^tiieago Press, Chicago, 1954, p. 197. 

P, R. Farnsworth, “Musical Eminence,” School and Soc., 50: 1283; 158-160, 1939. 

See the interesting discussion of as.soeiated problems in P. R. Farnsworth, Musical 
Taste, Stanford Uni\ersit\’ Press, Stanford, Calil., 1950. 

^^-Jhid.,v.e5. 
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music listeners.Fairly wide publics havt' bc'cn developed for serious 
music*, publics numbering hundreds of thousands, if not thc^ millions 
claimed by enthusiasts for the new mass medium. Opinions favorable to 
serious music have been culti\'ated. 

It was not necessary to create an audicmce for popular music by radio 
and, indeed, from the bc'ginning of broadcasting, popular music has con¬ 
sumed more' of radio broadcasting than any otlic'r tyj^c' of program.^* 
Eighty and more pc'r cent of all music broadcast is popular music. Such 
music provides the largest pc'rcc'iitage of program conU'iit, and though 
for the av erage adult popular music may be but a limite d part of life', 
hit songs are often a central preoccupatkm of restless, t'\c‘ital)le youth. 
In a summary of a number of audience surveys in the 1940's, the* con¬ 
clusion was reached that “about four time's as many ])c'ople in the teen¬ 
age group preferred popular music as compared to those ov^er 50 years 
of age; up to the* age of 35, a majority of both men and vvomt'ii picked 
popular music as one of their fiv^e favorite tv^)C's of programs."'"’ Sex 
difference's in the appe al of popular music programs are' slight and not 
consistent in v'arious liste'ner surveys. Though it is the v'oung vviio attend 
to popular music most conspicuously, a substantial aelult iiudie’iice is 
ever present, as is ewident from the* programs directt'el at house*wives by 
disc jockev's, by the popularity of revivals of past hit songs based on the 
nostalgia of the middle-aged, and by e)ther indic es. 

The broadcasting of songs has gre*atly increase'd the dc'inand for variety 
in popular music. As hundreds of diffe'rent songs are* broadcast d«iily, the 
listening public sex)n tire's of the same songs, so that the're* is a v'oracie)us 
demand for new songs. A study made in 1941 showed that the* number 
of vvenks on the* “Hit Parade'’ broadcasts for the most popular songs was 
from 10 to 20 wee*ks, and that the life of the songs on re cords in the 
coin machines was ev^en shorter. “WluTC'as before* the* niacliine* age e)f 
radio and coin macliines, a big song hit would have a popularity run of 
18 to 24 months, today its life-cycle* is cemtracte el to 6 or 9 months, llic 
extensive plugging’ of a song is both its birth cry and its de ath pang." 
Tlie listening public is impatient, restless and demanding. As radio has 

^^Exarninc* tlir study by Kclvvaid A. Siuliuian on ik v\ iimsu in Hadio 

Research, 1^)41 (P. F. Iwrizarsie*ld and F. N. St.inton, vds ), Durll. Sloan .ind IVarce- 
Little, Broun, New York, 1942, pp. 140-188. 

Tins is true also of most ioH-ign radio broaelcasting Fai cvainj)!!', in 1949 the 
Frendi BroadcMsting System d(\oted to musit 00 ix-r (rnt of all radio tune on the 
Parisian and the regional stations. For some mate-rials on the* content of radio broad¬ 
casting in tlie* \arious countries of the world svv the issues of UNES(XJ\ Press, Film, 
Radio, 1947-1951. 

^'‘Perliaps the hot .study of popular music on the radio was made by John C. 
Peatman m 1943 and is reported in Radio Research, V)42~F)4d (P. F La/arsield and 
F. N. Stanton, eds.), Kssential Books, Ine., Fair Lawn, \J., 1944, jip. 335-393. 

JbUL, p. 368. 
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been unable to satisfy tlie ravening public with enough new tunes, the 
resurrection of many old popular songs has been standard practice since 
about 1940. 

Attitudes, beliefs and opinions on but few topics are influenced by the 
lyrics of popular music. As the appeal of popular songs is primarily to 
young people', especially young people' in love, and to the nostalgic 
middle-aged, the' ecaitral theme of most lyrics is love, happiness in love, 
agony in love, frustration in love and iinciTlainty. ‘The bulk of ‘hit' songs 
are lo\'e songs. Of 90 songs which w(‘re on the ‘Hit Parade’ between 
January 1, 1941, and July 1, 1942, only 8 per cent were songs withoiit 
sex int(T('st.” Other than love songs there are a small(T number of 
novelty songs, songs of nonsense syllables, of play on words and a few 
other themes. It is a dream world of wishful thinking about idealized 
love, and of vague, iinr('al S('ntiment largely divorced from reality, and 
of abstract statcmierit of simulated hiding and induc('d melancholy. I 
b('lic\'e that cont('nt analysis of popular song lyrics would lead to the 
conclusion that we have hen' another instance of emotional compensa¬ 
tion provided by popular entertainment for some unsatisfactory adjust¬ 
ments in till' romantic qu(*st in the Unitt'd States. But 1 would immedi- 
at(‘ly note that ther(' an' always widesprc'ad unsatisfactory adjustments 
in the indisiduahVed, personalized romantic quest in America, and the 
yearnings of j)opular songs may pnn’ide .some soothing catharsis. How- 
I'ver we iiil(‘rpret their meaning, the simple sentimt'iits of the lyrics of 
popular songs an* most widc'ly diffused by radio. 

Radio has been studied e.xtc'iisively in terms of its influence as an 
advertising medium, y('t the enormous infliu'nce of radio on contempo¬ 
rary American attitude's and opinions since 1920 has been studied sur¬ 
prisingly little. The influence of children's programs, the study of the 
content and influence of the daytime serial and the political impact of 
radio have received most attention. The influence of radio in the United 
States is still largely incalculable. 

Through the 1930’s and 1940’s the daytime serial, or soap opera, had 
developed a faithful audience of approximately 20 million American 
women each clay. TIk' daytime s('rials are simple dramatic stories of the 
vicissitudes of personal life, family crises, amorous quests, economic 
worries and struggle's with questions of health and with simplified issues 
of morality. The daytime serial is in many respects the contemporary 
folk tale adapted to the values cherished by middle-class housewives. 
But it does not w('ll up from the mass of common people as docs the 
folk tale. It is a rai)idh' inamifactiired product ground out by many 
proh'ssional script writers, who are knowledgeable as to mass values. 


17 Ibid., p. 371. 
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Approximately 40 siicli programs were carried by the major networks 
from 1935 to 1950, after which the niimbcTS decreased somewhat. 

There' were variations in tlie audience structure of tlie diffc'rcnt serials. 
“Life Can Be Beautifur’ appealed more extensi\'ly to the young than to 
the middle-aged. “The Romance of Helen Trent” had twic(' as many 
listeners who were o\'er 30 yc'ars of ag(' as those undc'r 30 ye'ars, since 
this se'rial appealed more to the emotionally disappointed. Indeed, the 
announcers introduction of the program stated regularly that romance 
could exist afttT the age of 35, and Helen symbolized glamor in the 
middle-aged. “Stella Dallas” was reported to app('al ])articularly to rural 
women and to \\’om(*n of low income and 1 o\n’ c'ducation, while “x\gainst 
the Storm” gleaned an audi('iice composed to a larg(T dt'grc'c' of the 
\'ounger, higher income, more educated women.Th(' sophisticah's have 
long derided “soap opi'ras,” and, indeed, tlu'y are not an agc'ney to 
elevate cultural values. But what the critics do not admit is that the 
a\'erage woman in tlu' middk' classes in th(‘ United States actualh' doc's 
lead a kind of soap-oj^era existence', procei'ding from c'conomic and emo¬ 
tional petty crisis to crisis. And the hopes, aspirations and frustrations 
of their large audicmces have been ratluT simply reflected in the soap 
oj^eras. 

One of tlu‘ major t\'pes of daytime siTial, the family situation with 
the wife and mother as the heroine, was inteiisivi'ly studied as to content 
and influence by \V. Lloyd \\’arn(.T and W illiam E. Henry.'" They stud¬ 
ied the symbols of such a program and how these' wt're usc'd in the j)ri- 
vate worlds and fantasies of the listi'iKTS. A s(‘rial which had one of the 
largest audit'nces, which the authors designaU'd tlu' “Big Sister” program, 
was analyzed and its audience sampled. The subjects wc're a homo- 
genc'ous group of 62 middh'-class, married, urban hous(‘wives from the 
Middle WT*st who w('re already rc'gular listeners to daytime* serials, and 
a small samx)le of worne'n who did not listen to soap operas. These lis¬ 
teners lived within the narrow but rigorous codes of middle-class family 
organization. The psychological structures of these women wen* char¬ 
acterized by reducc'd imagination, by impulse suppression, by a struggle 
for personal control in the family and a fear they would not succeed, 
by stereotyi^ed interpersonal relations, as th(‘y lived in a conventional 
monotonous world and experienced an apprehension of the unknown, 
feeling uncomfortable and resentful when forcc'd to make new decisions. 
They were insecure in the unknown and the inexperi('nc'ed situation. 
They were fearful especially of the unknown which might endanger 

See detailed study by Hc'len Kaufman in Radio Research, 1942-1943 (P. F. 
Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton, eds.), Harix^r & Brothers, New York, 1944, pp. 86-106. 

W. L. Warner and W. E. Henry, The Radio Daytime Serial, Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, No. 37, 1948. 
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them through any break in the tie with their husbands or their com¬ 
munity status. In short, the women were extremely insecure and de¬ 
pendent upon their husbands. These generalizations are based on evi¬ 
dence from interviews, from sclu'dules of social characteristics and from 
Thematic Apperception Tests taken by all the subjects. 

These women who listened to the “Big Sister’ program were found 
to ielentify the*mse*lve\s with the heToine e)f the program. In geneTal, the 
women listene'rs wished to maintain peaceful relations within their fami¬ 
lies and to achiew(‘ a consielerable mensure of de)minance the're'in. They 
wtire anxious about their continue‘d siicce'ss anel adjustment within mar¬ 
riage, and hence were conventiemal anel re^straineHl to conve'iilional role's 
and intenests. Thew were ec‘e)nomically de‘penelent on the husband and 
had considerable anxie‘ty elue* te) such de'pendcnce\ as many had fears 
that this security coiilel be lost. Thert*fe)re, they we^re more bound by 
a strict moral c'oele than were we)m(*n in economic lewcls above and 
below our S()ap-e)pera listencns. 

The “Big Siste‘r’’ program was reassuring to the' listeneTS, since the 
women e)f this anel many another daytime' se'rial re'solve' just such in- 
se'curities as the listeners fee‘1. The programs provide moral belie'fs, value's, 
anel te'clmiejue'S for solving the emotional anel inteTpe^rsonal pre)ble'ms of 
the we)men liste'nt'rs. Tlu' significance of the wifc'^s role in basic human 
affairs is dramatize'd anel this increases the listene'rs feelings oi im¬ 
portance. 

Unregulate'el, impulsive life is cemele'inned in the programs, and the 
bad we)man, that is, one' whe) utilizes se'x as a lure anel a weapon, is 
invariably unsucce'ssful in the* e'nel. The programs re'affirm the basic se¬ 
curity of the marriage ties and de'memstrate' that the)se' who behave 
prope'rly are' successful and that wrong behavdor is punished. More'ewe'r, 
the' soap-opera here)ine's are much stre)nger pe'rsons than the husbands 
and otlu'r men in the stories. After ten years of writing the scripts for 
“Portia Faces Life,’’ Mona Kemt state*d that “possibly the American 
woman fe'els actually se) dependemt, e'conomically and emotionally, on 
he'r hu.sband that .she has to appexise lu'r insecurity by identifying herself 
with e)ne or more soap-ope^ra heroines whose husbands can have no 
secrets from them.” 

The small sample of women who did not listen to daytime serials 
evid('nced more imagination, were not so frustrated, did not engage 
extensively in self-pity, were not so fearful and did not think in such 
limited stereotypes. The cxtc'nt to which the frustrations and anxieties 
of the regular listeners were the rc'ason for tlu'ir listc'ning to such serials 
and the problem of the extent to which the serials increase or normalize, 


TimCy Sept. 12, 1949. 
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rather than trending toward reduction of, anxieties iwS not proved by this 
study (this is not the author’s problem), nor indeed is there any con¬ 
clusive e\'idence anywhere on this issue. \\c do not know to what ex¬ 
tent the daytime serial has accentuated some of tlu* insecurities of tlie 
women. Such insc'ciirity is exploited to gain attenticm by tlu^ listeners 
and to increase the audiene<\ It is probabK' true* that the princij^al result 
is a prevention of maturity in the listeners In making their plight appear 
normal and irreducible. But without tlu' soothing assurances of the 
serials, the listeners w^ould not in(*vitahly trend tow ard maturity. Indeed, 
they w^ould probably be less conUnit ancl mort' anxious. It wx)uld perhaps 
be fair to say that the serials in provitling solaei* fail to educah' con- 
sti'uctively tow'ard a more mature solution. However, more mature atti¬ 
tudes might be even more disrupti\e of the lishau'is’ marital situations 
if the husbands w’ere not siniultaiu'ously re(‘dueated. 

When one asks whether the radio serials in\it(‘ self-knowledge and 
self-criticism and w hc'tlu'r tlu' listener is made aware of h('r pn'judiees. 
emotional answers and resentments, the answer is un(|uestionabl)^ no. 
“Our survey indieat(‘s that radio serials maintain a firm grip on so many 
millions of American w'ornen because they satisfy their psychological 
needs the easy way, by de\ices w'hich are known from the psychiatric 
analysis of wash dreams.” I'his is the market and the script writcTS 
meet the demand. Mona Kent, in c*\pressing some* shame at li(‘r scrii')t’s 
inanities, said, “W hen 1 think of that big listening ear out then*, 1 think 
how wonderful it would be if some writer could find a formula for giving 
W'omen the substance and not the shadow^ of life.” Yet, w'h('nevc*r she 
tried to make Portia a more complex and more rounded p(*rson, the 
program Iloopc^r rating dropped and the listeners angrily protested. 
Popular tastes could not be quickly matured by commercial radio pro¬ 
grams. However, in 1955 the vetcTan soap opc*ras of radio wc*r(‘ ra])idly 
disappearing. Many of the long-important programs, such as “just Plain 
Bill,” had gone off the air. Others that had lx‘cn produced for fifteen or 
tw'cnty years by eager sponsors had become sustaining programs, with 
but tenuous grip for survival. Veteran programs such as “Helen Trent,” 
“Stella Dallas,” and “Young Widd<‘r Browni” were only partially sponsored. 
Television would develoj) its owm types of popular storytelling as the 
soap operas disappc'ared. 

Since Paul Lazarsh'ld’s early audience studiexs, it has been frequently 
generalized that listeners with limited education acquire about twice as 
much infoimation and opinion about public affairs from thcj radio as 
they glean from the printed word. It is also stated that for those of 
higher educational attainments the proportions arc reversed. For listeners 

Radio Research, l')42 p. 79. 

«T»»ne, Sept. 12, 1949. 
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of all types in 1945, the NAB survey found that 61 per cent used radio 
rather than newspaperf; as their main sourc‘e of news, but surveys con¬ 
ducted after the war provided the information that about 40 per cent 
of tlie population was jmmarily dependent on the radio for news. 

The news supplied by radio is generally from the same sources as the 
news presented by the press. In 1935 the International News Service 
and th(‘ United Press Association, and in 1939 the Associated Press, de¬ 
cided to make thc'ir n(*ws services available to the networks for non- 
conim(>rc‘ial and nonsponsored purposes and to provide news to stations 
for commercial sponsorship by arrangement with the member newspapers 
of the associations. In addition, many radio stations, especially those out¬ 
side of th(‘ large mc^tropolitan centers, collect local news and broadcast 
it. In general, tlie stations in the smaller cities devote more time to dif¬ 
ferent types of rx'ws programs than those in larger cities. Most stations 
use from 5 to 10 per c ent of broadcasting time for news programs, C‘Om- 
mentators, forums and discussion groups of all kinds. But, of course, the 
amount of nt'ws, the details of the news and th(^ iiitcTprc'tations are of 
necessity far more' limited in radio broadcasting than in presemtatiem by 
n('ws])api'rs. 31 u' amount of bare* headline news that could l)e reeled 
off by announecTS befon' eomph^te boredom ensued for the listt^ners is 
V('ry small indec'd in comparison to the content of a daily newspaper. 
Thcrc‘fore, the announccT is highly selective and can give f(*w details; 
this is lik('wis(* true of radio nc'ws commemtators. Mor(‘OV(T, these ida¬ 
tively f(‘w iK'vs it('ms arc' hc'ard in the avcTagc' household during meals, 
at the same time as con\’(‘rsations are in progrc'ss, and witli othcT dis¬ 
tractions. Evem without thc'se distractions, \Mlbur Schramm, at tlu' Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, in a study of nc'ws-listening by 492 Unitc'd vStatc's Air 
Force c'lilistod mc'u slightly above the' educational median for the United 
States, found that a few minutes after the broadcast the subjects were 
able to recall just about 50 per cent of the' essential facts, not the 
peripheral facts, of the' broadcast. And public-affairs items were remem¬ 
bered less well than stories of crime's, fire, wrecks, disasters and other 
spectacular events. Foreign events and names were remembered less 
well than items nearby. Moreover, there was considerable evidence that 
the listener attemds c'spt'cially to items in which “cue words” or “index 
words” of a sensational or familiar nature are j^resent. And a small num¬ 
ber of items is preferred. In a 15-minute broadcast, the audience prefer¬ 
ence was decidedly for 20 items rather than 30 or 40 items. In listening 
to radio news there is a low le\ cl of attention and preference for the un¬ 
complicated, the few and the brief items. 

Radio news broadcasting has greatly accentuated the trend toward 
superficiality and strain resulting from mass communications. The in¬ 
tellectual is especially prone to overstimulation. Before mass communi- 
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cations it was no doubt true tliat mass inemtal processes were rather 
sluggisli in cont('inplation of public alFairs. For large publics radio news 
has made for animation and widened attention areas, though still all 
too (^ften for a superfieial consideration of public issues. But the element 
of strain has been inerc'ased for those' minority elites who strive some¬ 
what to surmount tiu' superficiality of mass communications. Intellectuals 
art' constantly ri'ininded of the nunibcTS and \'arieties of contemporary 
social problems, issues and (‘onilicts. Radio and the' other mass me'dia 
simply bring these itc'ins persistt'utly, repetitively and ineseainibly to the 
questing, refli'ctive int<‘llect. To many, a glut of probU'ins is disorganizing. 

In broadcasting there is a sense of personality eontac't with tIu' an¬ 
nouncer or analyst which makes the experit'nce more attraetixt' to mil¬ 
lions of peoph* than reading the printt'd word. Mort'over, sizable' sections 
of all national populations are' illiterate, or, if lite'rate*, read laboriously. 
The x'oice aids in transmitting rne'aning, \\4i<Te'as ivading {dace's a gre'ate'r 
strain and re'sponsibility on the iiiiskille'd re*ade'r. W'he'u aske'd by a For¬ 
tune polle'r in August, 1939, "If you lu'ard eonflicting xersions of the 
same story in the ne'xvspaper and oxe'r the radio, xvhich xx’oiild vou be' 
more likely to ])eli(n'e'?’’ some 22.7 per eemt e)f the* sample* saiel radio-press 
Inille'tiii; 17.6 per cent said radio commentator, in comparison to 3.4 pe'r 
ce*nt xvho xvould preie'r to beliexe the* ne‘xvspape*r columnist; 11.1 pe'r ce*nt 
xvould prefe'r to beliexe the pre'ss ne'xxs ih'rii; anel 12.4 pe*r c't'nt the 
editorial. The remainder, 19.8 pe'r e(*nt, ele‘clare*d that they xvouldidt 
knoxv xvhom to belie'x e* in eases of such conflie*t. 

Since the 1930’s radio coinme'iitators haxe aeeiuireel large, faithful and 
often enthusiastic folloxvings. The* commentators are tin* e\plaine*rs and 
simplifiers of radio, pe*rforming the function of th(* ne*xvspape*r columnist. 
Theoretically, this is not so, as the* commentators are presumably com¬ 
mitted to objective repe)rting and e*xplanation. Ye*t most c‘onime*ntators 
have really engaged in int<*rpre*tation of ex e'iits. Biasc's, slants and policie*s 
are expressed at times dire'ctly, as xx^'ll as indirectly, by commentators. 
Radio commentators range from clarity, obje'ctivity, rc'ason and re'liability 
to purple passages, slanted n(*xvs, emotional appeals and lack of integrity. 
There are very many commentate)rs on networks anel on local stations. 
And the policitxs on commentators vary xviele*ly as betxv(*en CBS, ABC, 
NBC and Mutual. The're is a gre'at range* of eiualities betwe'cn Elmer 
Davis, Edwani R. Murrow, Clifton Utley, Eric Se*vare*id and George 
Sokolsky, Walter Winchell, Paul Ilarve'y, Fulton Le'wis, Jr. Some address 
the mind, others are visce*ral. Reason and re'lialnlity contrast with rabble- 
rousing hysteria, innuendo and gossip. There* is a marke't for each. As 
in the case of nenvspapeT columnists, the epithet-make'rs and those en¬ 
gaged in personal attack have faithful, gleeful listeners. But the respon¬ 
sible commentators are likewise available. 
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However, supplying; a market for divergent types of analysis does not 
result in balaneed commentary. Nor has this new profession of commen¬ 
tator a matured and observed ethic. As in tlie case of the columnist, it 
is not surprising tliat a matured profession of commentator-clarifier has 
not developed. The gr(*at ne(*d for such is recent and tlie necessary 
qualiti(‘S of training are ill defined. There is an immediate market for 
c‘xtr(‘mists; as there is for thos(‘ who would responsibly interpret with 
imp(‘rsonal analysis and rational insight. Commercial radio will supply 
all t>'])(‘s. 

AnotluT program typ(' is the popular information and quiz programs. 
These are usually r(‘gard(‘(l by tlu' broadcasters and by the radio public 
as “educational.” They are nothing ol the sort. These programs consist 
of fac tual iiilormation, desic‘catc*d and unrc*lated to anything. Tlu*y liave 
no meaningful central theme or themes. They do not lead to education, 
but to the accumulation of largely meaningless, nonfunctional facts. This 
is not learning, but random nonsense*. No group of professional edu¬ 
cators would or should sponsor such programs. Yet a gencTal public 
commends them as “educational” bc'cau.se millions of that public have 
no standards by which to iudge and ha\e no idea of the criteria of an 
“(‘ducation.” WTu'n listc'iic’rs havn' beem ask(*d wlu'ther they have any 
favorite* subje*ets in the‘se‘ programs, the‘y usually answer, “No, everything 
is worth know’ing.” The* “p(‘()ple‘\s che)ice'” e)f program contc'nt obviously 
will not raise rapidly the cultural standards of those* pre)grams. We have 
here the old pre)l)l(*m of cultural elevation in a popular democracy. 
Obviously, the* program-make*rs may, anel at time's do, provide materials 
se)Tnc*wiiat better than the* listeners' demands, and, moreover, listene'rs 
may develop seime standards thre)ugh (*.\pe‘rie'nce. In the 1920’s it was 
freeiuently claiine*d that the readers of tabloid new'spapers graduated to 
the be'tter pa])e*rs. I be*lie*ve that that claim, ofte*n made at edite)rs’ con¬ 
ference's, was never adeeiuately proved. 1 have yet to see evidence that 
listeners to cjuiz programs have been graduated to more truly educa- 
tie)nal pursuits. 

The Ame*rican radio programs contain a number of features which are 
the prexluct of individualistic values in our culture. I have mentioned 
the prc'occupation with middle-class person-to-person C'ontroversy and 
problems in the soap operas. Another aspect of the concern with the 
S('lf is the d('V('l()pment of a number of programs of simple, popular psy¬ 
chological analysis. Explanations of human nature are popular. Much of 
the interest in such programs arises from actual life situations and the 
psychological conflicts of many listeners. Tlu'rc is much personal in- 
s('curity and a wides])n'ad quest for sc'curity. Involved also is the per¬ 
vasive competition of the American scene in contrast with ideals of 
service. This leads to tensions. “The double standard of success and 
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service creates enormous difficulties in the lives of middle-class boys and 
girls. If the middle class is the goriniimting bed of ambitious climbers, 
it is also the custodian of morality, of ideals of sacrifice on behalf of 
\'alues tliat transcend the limits of the individual t‘go. The typical con¬ 
flict within the personality of the middle-class youtli is between ‘am¬ 
bition’ and ‘ideals’; the indixidual suffers from contradictory emphases 
that are found throughout the total structure of an individualistic so¬ 
ciety.” Many aspects of these conflicts and of attempted adjustments 
and solutions are reflected in our radio programs. 

THE INFLUENCE OF RADIO UPON GROUP OPINION 

It is obviously impossible to assess in any exact terms the influence 
of radio in tlie I'nited States on entertainment, information and educa¬ 
tion, and, indeed, on the distribution of consumers’ goods by adx^ertising. 
Almost all studit\s of radio’s adv(*rtising efhx‘tiveness are in the unpub¬ 
lished studi(\s of inark(*t researeluTs. Tlu‘ effects of broadcasting upon 
interests, attitudes and opinions are so riumt'rous, varied and subtle, and 
so ill understood, that \vv shall not commit th(‘ absurdity of attemj)ting 
to list such consequences. They defy analysis of any complete^ and exact 
kind. Moreover, most of these effects are indirect and unint(md(Hl, but 
by no means incidental. The contt^nls of radio programs reflect the pre¬ 
vailing “climate of opinion.” How ever, we shall comment on some of 
the more general nflationships. 

It is understandable, but ironical, that the* nation w hich most vocifer¬ 
ously espouses democracy should have* bec'ii so laggard in the use of the 
radio to enrich and broaden the knowledge and thought lih* of tlu* masses 
of its citizens. Although large groups cannot be iiuuh* inl(*lligent by fiat 
or through any one channe*! of communication, it is an axiom of democ¬ 
racy that they may be more or less gently led to more matur(* \’alues. 
Comm<Tcial broadcasting, preoccupied with the size of its audiences, 
has had no ineenti\'e to pnivide a gradually rising standard of programs 
in an attempt to rf*fine popular taste. Thus far, American broadcasting 
has been essentially but the amplification, reqx’tition and diffusion of 
existing tastes, standards and interests. That the simplcT provincial stand¬ 
ards may b<‘ expand(»d into the values requisite to tlu* “great society” 
is the faith of democracy. Such a vi(*wpoint assum(‘s the development 
of taste and knowledge of values in any field as the r(\sult of training 
within a cult me. 

2'^ H. D Lasswell, “Radio as an Instmmont of Reducing Personal In.securily,” 
Studies in Phil and Soc, Set, vol 9, no. I, p. 50, 
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RADIO, TELEVISION AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

A. Speed of communication accelerates tlic processc's of opinion and 
of public decision at many points. It may be that in a fundamental way 
the popular fasliions in thought have changed more rapidly. Achieving 
integration in large publics has usually been a slow proce\ss. With the 
radio, a new and (^ffec'tivc' agc'iicy was provided for tliose bent upon 
building up or tearing down popular viewpoints. Political change has 
been accc'lerated. The defense of administrations and attacks upon tliem 
achieve a more immediate liearing. There is alrc‘ady t‘vidence of a more 
rapid fashion change in demagogues. Preferences for popular songs, slang, 
slogans and other language* forms are* built up and outmod(*d at an in¬ 
creasing h'lripo. If there existed a widely diffused and stable framework 
of values, such .spe(‘ding up of the opinion process and of decision might 
be dt‘sirabk‘. With v^alut‘s in transition, however, in.stability, confusion 
and disintegration now occur at man> points. Confusion may be n)(*rcly 
increase'd by the multiplicity of impressions and viewpoints presented to 
a people inadequati*!} impl(*mented with measuring rods of stable value. 

B. have elsewh(‘re discussed something of the increased diffusion 
resulting from the radio and television. That impressions are* more widely 
scatterexl is an obMOus fact. But as Lenvis Mumford notes, “As with all 
instrunu*nts of multiplication the critical que.stiem is as to the function 
and ejuality e)f the obje'ct one is multiplying."^’ Another basic question 
relates to the amount of ps} che)logical regimentatie)n resulting from wide¬ 
spread diffusion. All the mass agemcies of communication have some such 
blanketing effect, but, in a prc'ccciqiation with such standardizatie)n, the 
commentator must not minimize the beliefs, interests and attitud(*s de¬ 
veloped from other means of communication or the particular viewpoints 
resulting from membership in class, regional, racial and other groups. 
Words, spoken in conversation or over the radio, cannot readily change 
such attitudes. 

C. One function that the radio and television may perform in the 
opinion field is to inspire interest and indicate controversies. Those special 
groups which have access to a richer and more diversified fare than that 
offered by the radio may listen infrequently. But that which may be 
simple or platitudinous to the expert or the better informed may be 
stimulating and inspire interest among the mass of listeners. President 
Sproul of California stated, “The great need of our people today is not 
improved facilities for making known and available the materials of cul¬ 
ture, but better means for interesting them in Ihing more abundant lives. 

L. Mumford, Technics and CAvilization, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
New York, 1934, p. 21. 
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Adult education sullc'rs no lack of facilities or matter for life-long learn¬ 
ing: it does suffer from a dearth of consumers and of consumer psychol¬ 
ogy. In order to change that situation ^\'e must arous(» in the average 
citizen a desire for intt'llectiial and .spiritual growth.”"'’ If the rule of the 
a\’erage man is to be maintained relatively unin\’ad(‘(l by special iiitcTcsts, 
at least a sizable minorih' mu.st be constantl)’ stimulat(‘d to an interest in 
public affairs. The radio and television may be used to inspire intcTCst 
in a special xlewpoint, ardently propagandized, or in a truly di'bated 
issue. Hence, broadcasting systems effectively stTve autocracy or liberal 
democracy. 

D. Inasmuch as the radio and tedewision reach large audiences of tlie 
literate and the illiterate, of the learned and the ignorant, they may be 
.<*ff(‘ctive instnimtMits of mass education or of propaganda to the mil¬ 
lions. It is evident that the nature of the instnimi'iit d(H‘s not d(‘t('rmine 
that one typ(‘ of appeal has a permanent advantage o\'(T tlu* otla'i*. TIu' 
radio provides a forum f(^r the di.scussions of popular dtanoc rac y, but it 
has also proved a most powerful means of mass control b\ the dictators. 
Day aft(T day under govtTnment-controlled radio systtnns tli(‘ list(‘ning 
audience receives either unabashed governmental propaganda or a mini¬ 
mum of political newa. I’nder tlie American s)'st(‘m a mass of fr(‘(jU(‘ntly 
confused and confusing counsel is provided. There* is some informal c(M 1 - 
sorship of extreme political and economic doctriiu's. rnd(‘r the most free* 
of democratic systems the difficult problem of allocation of time to small 
minority groups with a small following would remain. Public irKliffereTice 
applies its own cc’iisorship to such programs. Moreover, under n'latively 
free discussion, tlic app(*al of the d('magogije, esj:)(*cially in crises, fre¬ 
quently outweighs the appeal of reason. But that is implicit in democracy, 
inescapable and persistent. Broadcasting has not made* it so. Radio and 
television merely (emphasize and diffuse tlu* existing syst(*ms, but the 
very extension of appeals to <*ver larg(T groups mak(\s th(*m a constantly 
more powerful ag(*ncy for popular information or (‘rror, r(‘alistic knowl¬ 
edge or distortion. 

Whether it is used to propagandize a spc'c ial cause or d(*velop opinion 
through discussion, broadcasting by radio and te levision is the great 
unifying ag(*ncy of modern life*. By means of radio and t(*l(*vision, appeals 
may be* made to large* publics. I.s.sue*s art* carried to c'ver largt*r groups, 
and the proeexsses of discussion and de*cision have incre*ased th(‘ir te*mpo. 
Th(*re is a degree of national unity that is requisite for tlu* functieming 
of the state and of economic proce*.sse*.s. Meulern life also require*.s speed 
of decision at many points. If large publics are to be consult(*d frequently 

-■•R. G. Sproul in Radio and EduratUm (Proceedings of the Institute for Educa¬ 
tion by Radio), University of Chicago Pres.s, Chicago, 1935, p. 32. 
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in the maintenance of a democracy adapted to other aspects of modern 
life, and if diverse pu])lics are to be unified, the radio was a most oppor¬ 
tune invention. 

E. Tliough speech over the radio is less personal than in face-to-face 
situations, it is obviously more so than appeals by printed words. Ob¬ 
viously television can be personal and dramatic. The wide experience 
of tlu' average man witli personal relationships gives to these a reality 
that far surpasses any impersonal stimulus. President Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt was tlu' first major dramatic radio speaker in politics. In his radio 
sp(‘ech the day after the' banks were closed in 1933, President Roosevelt 
instilled a wide^sprc'ad confidence that could not have been achieved by 
writtem proclamation. During his first year in office he addrc'ssed 38,000 
w'ords to approximately 60 million listeners. Radio brought a reeinphasis 
upon tlu‘ appeal of speech for persuasion. Twenty years later President 
Eisenhower's television app(‘arances markerl a new era. 

During tlie 1930’s miu'h e^f the controversy betw’een rc'presentatives of 
the press and of the radio c(nt(r(‘d on the* division of advertising fees. 
Important though this was to the owners of ne'w\spapers and radio stations, 
the essential conflic’t w^as be'tw'cen written and spoken appeals. The au¬ 
thority of print w^as chall('nge*d by the' persuasivenexss of speech. Through 
long experience the rule’s of oratory have been more or less exactly formu- 
late'd. The principles of (‘ffc'ctive radio speech have been less exactly 
stated. There are' differe'nces, however, which make' it difficult to speak 
to an audienc'e anel into the microphone at the same time. It is possible 
to make a fe'w^ ge'iicralizatiems about radio speaking. In addressing large 
publics it is eh'sirable* that the sp('ake*r should avoid local or sectional 
infle'ctions and \ocabulary. The'se di.stract and alienate a part of the 
listening public. C!arit>' is essential. “Radio talks seem to require more 
concrete illustration and more repetition, apparently because' the listener’s 
mind is not acting as creatively as in the facc'-to-facc situation.” In 
radio speech, simplicity is at a premium. Of President Roosevelt, it was 
said, “He speaks right out with no ‘high-faintin' words. There is not much 
chance of Americans failing to get the meaning in such expressions as 
‘killing tw^o birds with one stone’; ‘w^e cannot ball>’hoo ourselves back to 
prosperity’; ‘the kind of prospi'iity that will lead us into another tail spin’; 
‘I have no expectation of making a hit every time I come to bat.’ ” 
Brevity is recpiisite. Radio listeners are more readily tired than is an 
audience that can occupy itself with the personal characteristics of a 
speaker. In oratory, the finer sliadings of emotional expression are in part 

2«II. Canlril and G. \\^ Alljxirt, The Psycholof^ij of RadiOy Harper & Brodiers, 
New York, 1935, p. 157. 

27 O. E. Dunlap, New York Times June 18, 1933, p. 17. 
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presented by facial expression and gesture. The radio speaker must culti¬ 
vate a greater variety of tone and inflection to communicate these. Tele¬ 
vision not only brought the facial image to the viewer, but frequently a 
magnified, close-up image, thus modifying once more the techniques of 
speaking. Emotional aj^peals can be made in radio speaking, but the 
technique differs from that of the orator. In the early days of the radio, 
commentators declared that the demagogue was outmoded. Since then we 
have had many radio demagogues. The traditional tricks of platform 
demagoguery were largely outmoded, but new types of demagogues, 
implemented with new varieties of emotional appeal, have appeared. 
However, in general, radio speaking has been characterized by more 
fr('(iuent af)peals to logical thinking than has popular oratory. Political 
controversy over the radio has appeared to have a more rational tone 
than had the oratorical efforts of spellbinders swinging round the circle. 

F. The successful operation of political democracy dei^ends largely 
upon the interest and intelligence of the electorate and iq^on close con¬ 
tact between the voters and their chosen executives. Commentators agree 
that there has been some increased interest in political discussion and in 
public affairs since the popularization of broadcasting. Persons who are 
not politically minded will not become so immediately after buying a 
receiving set. However, many people who would not go to a political 
meeting do tune in on some political talks. It is probable that a part of 
the increase in voting in national elections may be ascribed to interest 
aroused by radio talks and to the broadcasting of nominating conven¬ 
tions. Of course, the emotion-arousing nature of the issues in most of the 
campaigns since 1932 is primarily responsible for the widespread popular 
interest, but radio and television discussion of these issues was an im¬ 
portant stimulant. 

Increased contact with national and state leaders and a greater familiar¬ 
ity with certain political processes have resulted from broadcasting. Not 
only can the political executive explain his position to listeners, but he 
can bring and has brought pressure to bear on the legislative branches 
through an aroused popular re.sponse. Moreover, men of influence and 
ability, other than political leaders, have been induced to talk over the 
radio and television. Such men, often unaccustomed to public speaking, 
would be unwilling to face large audiences. Such increased contact with 
leaders can promote the ends of dictators and autlioritarians but may 
also vivify the democratic process. Interest in political functioning is stim¬ 
ulated by the broadcasting of political events and meetings, especially of 
the nominating conventions. Some dramatization of events inevitably 
occurs. The public func'tioning of personalities is highlighted. But radio 
audiences are isolat('d as individuals and small groups. Although emo¬ 
tional appeals may be made over the radio and television, there can be 
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no arousal of the mob feeling characteristic of the traditional political 
rally. 

G. Owing largely to the broadcasting media, local infln('nc€\s art* in¬ 
creasingly transcended in politics. Important speeches are heard in every 
section of the country and by all classes of people. Local and sectional 
app(*als are decreased. Of the local leaders in Middletown, the Lynds 
stated years ago, “These men own Middletown’s jobs and they largely 
own Middl(‘town’s press. . . . The one important channel of communi¬ 
cation which th(‘y could not control was the national radio networks, 
which brought the other side before local voters, notably in President 
Roosevelt's own speeches.” Since then local influences have been super¬ 
seded more and more by radio and television. 


BROADCASTING SYSTEMS 

The system of commercial broadcasting is best adapted to the political 
and busiiK'SS culture of the* Ihiited States. However, the commercial 
ownership and control of this utility may properly be somewhat limited 
by national governmental regulation and by some noncommercial broad¬ 
casting stations competing for the public's interest. In the* Communica¬ 
tions Act of 1934, the FCC was instruct(*d to determine whether the 
Congress should by statute* allocate fixed percentages of radio facilitit‘s to 
noncomnuTcial stations. Some had in mind the reservation of 25 ]:)er cemt 
of tlie channels for noncommercial broadcasting, so as to safeguard die 
interc'sts of cultural miiioriti(‘s and assure the presentation of programs 
of less than mass appeal. “But the Commission decided otherwise. Com¬ 
mercial stations, it said, arc now re.sponsiblc, under the law, to render a 
public service, and the tendency of the proposal would be to lessen this 
resi)onsibility. ... In order for non-profit organizations to ol^tain the 
maximum service possible, coopcTation in good faith by the broadc*asters 
is required.” Apparently the FCC th(*n believed that the commercial 
broadcasters would (*ngage more cxtensiv(*ly in public service l^roadcast- 
ing reflecting the interests of cultural minorities than has proved to be 
the case. Moreover, the Commission must have anticipated that it would 
have a much greatt*r indirect influence on broadcasting content than has 
been true since 1935. The FCC as a regulatory agency has licensing 
power and must renew or deny a radio station license every three years. 
The Federal Communications Act, Section 301, states, “It is the j)urpose 
of this Act, among other things, to maintain the control of the United 

R. S. Lyncl and H. M. Lyncl, ^fidd1cf(nln in Transition, TIarcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1937, p. 361. 

**^0. A. Siepmann, Radio, Television and Society, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1950, p. 22. 
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States over all the cliannels of interstate and foreign radio transmission, 
and to provide for the use of such channels, but not the ownership thereof, 
by persons for limited periods of time, under licenses granted by Ft'deral 
Authority, and no such license shall be construed to create' any riglit, 
beyond the terms, conditions and periods of the license/’ Hence, private 
companies do not, in any irrevocable sense, “own” the air. But in the 
years after the act the ownership of radio stations and chains became 
important business with large capital investments which it came to be 
considered unwise to jeopardize. Or indeed to threaten. \\’ht*n the Com¬ 
mission published the Blue Book in 1946 (The Public Service Responsb 
biliiij of Broadcast lAeensees), in which some content analysis of ('xisting 
programs was presented and some recommendations made for bettered 
public service, a storm of protest arose from the broadcasting industry. 
The Commission was accused of exceeding its powers. But the Commis¬ 
sion was intended to be a judicial agency reviewing the record of licens('es 
when the license came up for renewal. In any case, the Commission, sinc'(' 
1946, has failed to publish annually those statistical summaries and trends 
of the content of radio programs which were promised by tlu' Blue Book. 
Apj)arently the spotlight of publicity is to be used sparingly as a pressure 
device. 

The problem of the representation of cultural minorities by making 
available suitable programs has not hcon solved for radio. Radio has 
never fully exploited its enormous poh'ntialities. As primarily an adv(T- 
tising medium, it has aimed its programs at tlu' largc'st mass audience's 
and almost ignored selecte’d audiences. In the' British system, the “Third 
Program Service” is made up of serious offerings for the)se' who enjoy 
talks, fine music, elaborate information and educational programs, and 
discussions. In the United States, we have failed to pre)ehice' its equiva¬ 
lent, in spite of the imde)ubted excellence e)f a few programs from time 
to time on the major national networks. The educational and other sub¬ 
sidized stations in the United States are too poor and have' too limit'd 
facilities adequately to perform this function. And in general they do not 
have the professional skills to present properly such ])rogram contc'nt in 
competition with commercial radio. As FM has allowed for extensive 
development of freqiu'iicies, the technical problem of limited space is 
not so pressing. About 10 per cent of FM allocations of stations is avail¬ 
able for noncommercial stations and, actually, about 20 per cent of F’M 
stations on the air arc educational stations. There should be chains of 
educational broadcasting stations properly support'd, perhaps by endow¬ 
ment, and the interesting experiment of foundation-supported programs 
on the commercial stations might be vastly extc*nded. In these and other 
programs paralleling the* commercial radio some* very much needed 
diversification of program content might be achieved. Vigorous competi- 
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tion could change considerably the existing content of commercial radio 
and television. The industry can be expected to continue to oppose such 
competition. The structure of a possibly effective noncommercial broad¬ 
casting system to parallel commercial entertainment-oriented mass-appeal 
programs has not yet been created. At present, though the commission 
has made no commitment as to the percentage of TV channels which 
will continue to be available to noncommercial stations, it has allocated 
257 channels for noncommercial use. However, the high cost of television 
broadcasting prevents much educational development until some assured 
financing can be provided. 

Of course, commercial broadcasters want audiences who are also po¬ 
tential consumers of tlie sponsors’ products. When the primary objective 
is the creation of an audience which is likely to be influenced by adver¬ 
tising, then the programing is basically oriented toward a mass audience. 
Th(' programs are dir(‘cted toward the entertaining and satisfying of mass 
audi('nc(\s and not toward (educating and culturally elevating them. Com¬ 
mercial radio generally considers the “public interest” as whatever in¬ 
terests the public. The commercial radio system of the United States does 
not displease mass audiences, though it often outrages cultivated minori¬ 
ties. Moreover, the American people could not be persuaded to entrust 
radio to a c(mtral corporation r(\sponsible to the national government, as 
is the BBC in Britain. This would be most especially true if such a cor¬ 
poration were avowedly committed to the cultural cultivation of the listen¬ 
ing and viewing public. It has been said that the faults of radio are the 
faults of the American people, so nearly is its content tailored to the 
values and interests of mass audiences. True, btit the audiences cannot 
envisage the diversity of radio content and the widening of interests 
which could be available to them. Until they experience not only samples 
of such programs but a protracted education in appreciation of more 
complex and diversified programs, audiences have no idea of what they 
might come to like. Tliis, then, is the dilemma. Commercial radio cannot 
afford, and is not motivated to, extensive and protracted experimentation 
in program types a step beyond present audience tastes. Noncommercial 
radio thus far has generally lacked the opportunity, the money, the skills 
and the professional standards to innovate extensively except in provid¬ 
ing good music, which commercial radio was already doing in consider¬ 
able amount. Moreover, audience response has usually been disappoint¬ 
ingly slow in arriving at a more cultivated level. 

While declining responsibility for the cultivation of modified cultural 
values among the general listening public, the industry has stoutly 
claimed that it is satisfying the existing mass cultural taste of the United 
States. “Radio has taken its stand: everything it does, from analytical 
newscasts to giveaways and symphony concerts, is in the public interest; 
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when the daytime scrial—one of its most vulnerable services—is under 
fire, it is defended not primarily as a diversion but as a lesson in living:?, 
an alleviation of the anxieties of the audience.” But, as to the cultiva¬ 
tion of new tastes and values, Mark Ethridge, president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters in 1938, said: “It is utterly futile to expect 
of radio that it can, or should, elevate the cultural level of the United 
States except by slow projection of new techniques and new ideas. 
Culture is not something that can be turned on, like water out of 
a spigot, by the mere command to turn it on. Culture is a slow devel¬ 
opment of a people who refl(*ct their tastes through media which they 
support.” 

On th(' other hand, the government-controlled British Broadcasting 
Corporation assumes responsibility, its first Director-General declaring 
that: “The BBC must carry into the greatest possible number of homes 
everything that is best in every department of human endeavor and 
achievement.” During the first three decades of its existence, the BBC 
attempted to mix entertainment and culture so as to raise progressively 
the public taste. Yet many who have workc^d in the BBC for many y(*ars 
have not been satisfied with the results. The BBC’s cultural programs are 
said by many discerning critics to be the most intelligent features in the 
world in providing popular education in literature, science and the social 
studies. Yet others, declaring that the BBC is stifled in bureaucracy, assert 
that these programs an' too schoolmasterish and are dominated by the 
educational standards of BBC directors who are molded by experience in 
the Oxford and Cambridge tradition. Certainly the BBC has not been 
journalistic in its serious approach to cultural programs. But, a])parently, 
the British public is not too restive in its response to BBC's educational 
and informational programs. In the United States there is a much greater 
lack of respect for the values of cultivated minorities, and the listening 
public would not contentedly submit to enlightenment. 

In Australia, there is a dual sy.stem of publicly controlled A stations 
and commercially controlh'd B stations. This system attempts not only 
to placate private enterprise and satisfy the protagonists of public control, 
but it also attempts through competition to lighten the culture and caution 
of the government-controlled stations. In practice, this system has not 
worked as well as it would appear to promise, but that is in part due to 
the relative poverty of the stations, not to the nature of the system. 
Theoretically, from competitive diversity there is the greatest promise 
of enrichment of program content. 

In Table 23 we have compiled brief statements concerning the own¬ 
ership, control and advertising practices of the radio systems of some 

Seldes, The Great Audience, The Viking Press, New York, 1950, p. 108. 
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source: iDfortnation compiled from the Reports of the Commission on Technical Needs in P-fw. Film, Radio; UNES(’0, 1947-1951 and two Supplements. Population ficures taken from 
United Satione Demographic Yearbook, 1948, Table 3, pp. 98 ff. 
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selected countries. The Russian system is not included because of the lack 
of adequate d(q)endable statistics and descriptions of its operation. 

With the development of television, radio lost its glamor but not all of 
its functions. By 1955 radio was in grave difficulties, but finding some 
new aims and functions. In a sense, radio broadcasting was a transitional 
stage between wireless telegraphy and television broadcasting. Radio 
should continue to perform a useful function, especially in the broad- 
ca.sting of music, in informational programs, in news reports and analyses 
which do not require images, and in various cultural programs which are 
not enhanced by the addition of pictures. Despite the continued growth 
of television and the general reduction of radio income, it would seem 
that radio has a permanent and important place in American life. Though 
radio networks were in difficultic'S a few years after the popularization of 
TV, many local stations were flourishing. Illustrative of radio's decline: 
‘In 1949 radio's highest-rated show, the Lux Radio Theatre, reached 11 
million homes. In March, 1955, again the highest-rated show, it reached 
3 million homes. Between 194(S and 1954 network time sales dipped from 
$137.5 million to $76 million. In that time TV advertising went from prac¬ 
tically zero to $320.1 million." In the same period many local stations 
r('tained and increased their audiences. The new pattern of radio listen¬ 
ing was to turn on small radio sets in the morning or late evening, or in 
the car (26 per cent of all receiving sets), or while working around the 
house. Local stations pro\iding inexpensive programs of recorded music, 
news and sports were maintaining large audiences. But the center of 
broadcasting had passed to the television systems, and radio, though still 
significant, had become a second-class power. Nonetheless, CBS reports 
that in 1954 Americans spent over a billion dollars to maintain their radios 
and to purchase 10 million additional sets. 

One important use of radio to influence opinion is the international 
broadcasting of propaganda to influence thc‘ opinions of publics abroad. 
After the mid-1930's a proj^aganda war by international broadcasting was 
carried on by Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Communist Russia and then 
by Great Britain and, aft(T the beginning of World War II, by the United 
States. The history of these international propaganda efforts, the techni¬ 
cal problems of international allocation and maintenance of wave lengths 
in such conflict situations, and the issues of such international psycho¬ 
logical invasions are questions of such scope that I cannot attempt even 
a summary discussion in this volume.”'* But such broadcasting has been 

31 For a doscriiHion of radio in the U.S.S.R. some years ago, see Alex Inkeles, 
“Domestic Bn)adcasting in the USSR,” in P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton (eds.), 
Radio Research, 1948-1949, Harper & Brothers, New Yoik, 1949, pp. 223-297. 

32 Time, May 9, 1955. 

33 This is the subject matter of a portion of another volume to be entitled Inters 
national Communications. 
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one of the most important political uses of the radio for many years. 
Countering such broadcasts is done chiefly by “jamming” the signals of 
the invading radio stations. It is reported that over 1,000 Soviet trans¬ 
mitters are intermittently used to “jam” the signals of the United States 
and that th(» Krt^mlin spends more on “jamming” than is expended by the 
United States on all the operations of the “Voice of America.” Owing to 
the short range of television receiving sets in the areas of greatest political 
tensions at crucial International boundaries, international television is not 
yet an important political issue, but it will no doubt become so in the 
near future. 

TELEVISION-A NEW DIMENSION 

Television cannot be compared and evaluated simply in tenns of radio 
or, indeed, of the motion picture*. Television cr(*ates contact with the 
viewers many times as extensive as the motion pictures have had, in that 
a viewer may average several hours a day before* a television set as com¬ 
pared to one w(*(*kly film experience. T(‘levision provides immediate 
accessibility in the home and of course adds images to the souiid of radio. 
Therefore, TV brings a new dimension to communic'ation by mass m(*dia. 
The ways of weaving together vast modern publics are* of ce*ntral concern 
to democrats and authoritarians alike. Mass literacy and plentiful printed 
materials, motion pictures, radio and, now, teles ision have each added 
a new dimension. But attitudes toward tlie i:)rocess of communication 
diffusion differ. Publics are to be woven together with strands of what 
texture and content, how tightly and to wluit ends? The* purposes vary 
from those of an old-fasliioned Iib(Tal, (*ariK'stl\ hoping to use the media 
to diffuse rationality in public affairs, to a Madison Avenue* researcher on 
publicity, making psychological d(*pth studi(*s as a base for a national 
advertising campaign, or to an avowed autlioritarian Minister of Propa¬ 
ganda, utilizing all channels for special pleading. How (*\clusively is 
commercial television to be* used to the end of stimulating the e*conomic 
process so that this central value of our culture* shall ne)t be k'sse‘ned or 
weakened? How extensive*ly can TV be* used for the deve*lopment of cul¬ 
tural, moral and social \ allies? Which values and chosen l:)y whom? On 
these ejuestions much competition, controversy and compromise must yet 
occur. It is important that the attitudes of tlie combatants shoulel not be 
cynical and should be basically well intentioned toward the maintenance 
of personality integrity in the mass viewers. 

Utopian expectations that TV in the United States will shortly revo¬ 
lutionize the mind-life of publics by elevating tastes, educating, politically 
informing, refining and making more complex the standards and values 
of viewers are doomed to disappointment. For the innovations are neces¬ 
sarily slow since television's mass audiences start with a low common de- 
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nominator of understanding and interest. Yet some very good programs 
have already been presented by the networks, programs on popular 
science, cultural history, anthropology, and the like. Television has 
enormous vitality and could provide extensive adult education, as well as 
gradually enlightened entertainment. 

In any case, television is the most potent instrument devised in the 
hi.story of communication. The impact of television has been evaluated 
as three times that of radio. Television is intimate and personal. It ofiFers 
the opportunity for face-to-face contact to millions simultaneously. And 
it provides, in the TV close-ups with faces portraying emotions and 
emitting words and sounds, more direct contact than a play or a motion 
picture. It appears to me that this intimacy may be even closer than that 
in personal contact, inasmuch as the viewer may concentrate on percep¬ 
tion of the faces on the screen without his attention being divided by a 
conccTii about tlie im]^ression he might be making on his companion. And 
t(‘levision faces ar(‘, at least as yet, more mobile than the made-up masks 
of most Hollywood actresses. In a sense, TV is l(\ss demanding on the 
mind than is radio. It is so much easier to look than to listen. With the 
TV stimuli tlu' (‘xtent to which the audience attends to the sounds as well 
as the views is a probh'in which has not yet been adequately described 
exx:)erimentally. It may be tliat a large part of the audience is relaxing 
gratefully before tlu* pictures, being somewhat inattentive to the sounds, 
and as idle viewers giving their imagination rest. 

Television is tlu' practically instantan('Ous reproduction at a distance of 
sound and j^ictures transmitted by electronic means. While the effective 
range of teles ision broadcasting by radio weaves is a relatively few miles, 
the transmission of signals by relays and rebroadcasting x^ermits television 
broadcasting over large areas. A long series of discoveries and inventions 
made regular commercial television broadcasts practicable. Although 
some telecasting had occurred during the I92(ys, it was in 1931 that RCA 
installed the first television transmitter on the Empire State Building in 
New York. Television broadcasts for the general public in the United 
States began on April 30, 1939.**^ Commercial telecasting was first ap¬ 
proved by the FCC for July, 1941, after a x^rotracted controversy over the 
number of lines to be used in standard broadcasting (settled at 525 lines). 
However, broadcasting in any amount was not practicable until after the 
war. By 1950 over a hundred stations had made television broadcasts avail¬ 
able to over half the population of the country, although there were at that 
time only 10 million receiving sets. After that time the number of stations 
and of receiving sets increased rapidly. In round numbers, there were 16 

For a sketch of the dcvclopinont of tclexision in the United States, as well as in 
other countries, see UNESCO's Report on Tcletision. a World Survey, Paris, 1953. 
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million sets in 1951; 27 million in 1953, 40 million in 1955 and, projecting 
the development in terms of production and probable market, it is esti¬ 
mated that there will be 75 million receiving sets in 1960. The network or¬ 
ganization of stations expanded rapidly. Although no more than five sta¬ 
tions were permitted to be owned outright by a single' network, tlu' inde¬ 
pendently owned but affiliated stations soon numbered scores. In Table 
24 the network affiliates of the first few years are shown. (The figures 


Table 24. TV Networks and Number of Affiliates 


Date 

ABC-TV 

CBS-TV 

Du Mont 

NBC-TV 

1955 

217 

209 

158 

190 

1954 

201 

182 : 

213 

183 

1953 j 

143 

128 

133 

113 

1952 

()3 

62 

t)2 

64 

1951 

61 

61 

()2 

63 

1949 

42 

1 

46 

45 

4i\ 


source: 1951-195G, Telecasting Yearhook-Markethook; 1949, Television BroadcastcT 
Association, Statris of the Tdeviswn Industiy. 

given are for midsummer. As of December 10, 1955, Du Mont no longer 
had network affiliates.) In 1954 the total number of stations on tht' air 
was 381, but the total numlxT of network-affiliated stations is greater 
than the total number of stations, because in markt'ts where then* arc* 
only one or two stations they affiliate with more than one network so 
as to provide diversity of programs. Then* were* some' noncommerc‘ial 
stations. In 1955 there were 13 educational stations on the air and 
11 under construction. When the FCC made its allocations in 1952, it 
reserved 242 channels, about 11 per cent of the total, for noncommer¬ 
cial stations, and in 1955, some 257 channels were being held for edu¬ 
cational stations. The Commission is not committed to reserve these 
channels indefinitely. An educational station costs from $100,000 to 
$250,000 to install and about the same amount each year to operate; 
amounts not beyond the budgets of a considerable number of educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

In its first few years television had already become a great advertising 
medium. By 19.53 the advertising expenditures in sponsoring television 
programs were already over $600 million, or some 8.8 per cent of the 
total of advertising in the United State's. In 1951 some 20 per cc3nt 
of the advertising was about food products; 14 per cent, smoking ma¬ 
terials; 13 per cent, toiletries; 9 pc'r cent, soaps and cleansers; 9 per 
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cent, automotive products; 7 per cent, household equipment and supplies; 
5 per cent, beer and wine, and the remainder scattered among a number 
of products.'’® 

Television is costly; the equipment, the programing, the cost of broad¬ 
casting are all very high in comparison to radio. With all the limita¬ 
tions of the number, quality and variety of the sustaining programs of 
radio, nonetheless, they did (‘xist, sometimes in the amount of 50 per cent 
of the programs, and wct(' supported by stations and networks. The huge 
costs of TV have made the j)n)blem of providing noncommercial pro¬ 
grams, that is, those witliout sufficient assured audience to attract spon¬ 
sors, much more complicated. Inexpensive programs from universities 
and museums and foundation-sponsored programs cannot be expected 
to provide p(Tmancntly a sufficient numbe^r of cultural programs. Can 
c'omrnercial broadcasting alone support the legitimate wants of diffuse 
publics? Again and again we meet the basic conflicting attitudes. Are 
publics simply to be uschI to commercial ends? Is thc'ir time' so precious 
to the commercial broadcaster tliat he resents any parallel noncommercial 
program dc'viiopmc'nt which might be produced by education or founda¬ 
tions on nonc'ommcTcial stations? Or when nonadvertising sponsorship 
buys time' on coniiiuTcial stations? Or even when commercial but non¬ 
advertising programs are* proposc'd, such as the projected supplying of 
movies and otlu'r programs on subscription TV or Phone\4sion without 
advcTtising? This is an issue which will long be fought out in the United 
States. 

We are committc'd to a fundamental value in the United States. That 
is th(' maximum production and distribution of all kinds of economic 
goods including ev(T-increasing amounts of consumers’ goods. In this 
j)ro(’(\ss, all channc’ls of persuasion, all audience attention, are precious. 
Mass publics must not let down or deviate from the stern necessity of 
ever more consumption. Those who would espouse noncommercial ^'alues 
in such a culture complex are on the defensive and should not be sur¬ 
prised wh(*n vigorously attacked. In .some degree, intellectual deviants 
from the commercial core of American society are perennially suspect. 
Tlios(* who would use and exploit such values as exist and those who 
would strc'ss modified, amplified, diverse and more mature values are in 
conflict. It is not only that the cultural programs might develop a loyal 
auditmee and subvert the purity of the values of a business civilization, 
but, more immediately, that the noncommercial programs compete for 
the precious attention of mass audiences. 

A national policy for TV must somehow compromise these values. 
Amidst the competition for the minds of men today the advertiser must 


UNESCO, op. cit., p. 67. 
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be allowed a major sector of the mass media in which to cry his wares, 
but should not be allowed practically exclusive control of any medium. 
The advertiser does not so control the press. In TV, the broadcasters, 
station owners and the networks, under the stipulated supervision of the 
FCC, should develop TV policy, programing and planning, rather than 
allow the advertiser to do it for them. Essentially, commercial TV, with 
all its faults, is the only practicable system in the economic and political 
organization of the United States. But a pluralistic system, including, 
along with commercial broadcasting, varieties of subscription TV, of edu¬ 
cational, foundation-sponsored and other types of stations and pro¬ 
grams, would best assure the maximum competition and diversity of pro¬ 
gram content. Concentration of influence and cultural uniformity are 
current trends in American life, so that it is ever more important to 
assure as much diversity as possible in the program offerings of tele¬ 
vision. However, because* diversely sponsored programs increase, com¬ 
mercial TV should not be* permitted to abdicate from its position as a 
supplier of sustaining i3rograms of culliiral significance. “Public inttTcst, 
convenience and necessity’' are not merely phrases to which to pay mock 
homage or to cynically disregard or to flout. 

THE CONTENT OF TELEVISION 

Viewers watch television to be entertained and, occasionally, to be 
instructed, if the instruction is interesting. Thus the* recipients of tele¬ 
vision spend leisure hours rather effortlessly and passively. Families with 
television sets operate the sets more than 4 hours a day (4 hours and 46 
minutes on the average per day in 1954). Television provides personality 
contact to the lonely and otherwise isolated adults; provides some fashions 
and modes for emulation by the adolescent; offers much musical enter¬ 
tainment, drama and public affairs for all; wins the loyalty of the grade- 
school set with action dramas; and, indeed, may even center the vagrant 
interest of the preschool child for short periods. While the gregarious 
young receive from television numerous models for social behavior, its 
screen may be of even greater importance as a refuge for the lonely iso¬ 
late, the rejected or frustrated young person. Indeed, one study reports, 
“In the upper middle class the children who are highly frustrated in their 
current home life (subject to many restrictions and not treated permis- 
sively or warmly) sp(*nd the most time viewing television programs." 

For whatever reasons \4ewers turn to TV, however much and however 
attentively they look and listen, what has been available for them to see 
and hear? About 20 per cent, or one out of five minutes of viewing time, 

■^^E. Maccoby, “Why Do Children Watch Tcdevisioii?” Pub. Opin. Quar., 18: 2: 
239-244. 
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they have been seeing and listening to advertising. Aside from this adver¬ 
tising content, tliere have* been a number of content studies of television, 
using various classifications of gross categories of content. Into these 
cat('gori(\s monitors distributed the programs in terms of the amount of 
tim(‘ for each j^rogram. At the end of the sampling, percentages of the 
total time were* calculated. The mo.st extensive and thorough studies were 
planned and directed by Dallas Smythe for the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters. These studies used a full week of viewing as 
the sample.^^ 

In a report on TV broadcasting for 1954, directed by H. H. Remmers, 
there app(\ars a highly detailed table which includes not only the results 
for that y<'ar but also the c ontent studies directed by Dallas Smythe for 
th(‘ prc'ceding thrc'c yc*ars. From this source we have simplified and com- 
pilc‘d Table 25. 

Studies based on a much simpler classification scheme than that used 
in Table 25 an* summariz.ed in Table 26, prepared by Dallas Smythe. It 
may be iiotc'd that tlu* i)('rccntag(‘S of program contemt by categories in a 
small city station (Champaign, Illinois) do not vary greatly from those of 
New York, Los Angel(‘s and Chicago. Crouping the types of programs, 
74 per cent c'onsisted of (*iit(‘rtainment-type programs in Champaign as 
compared to 77 ])er ccait for Nc'w York; information-type programs were 
19 per cent in Champaign and 17 per cent in New York; and orientation- 
type programs were* 7 p(*i cc'nt in Champaign and 5 per cent in New 
York. Entertainment- and information-type programs are self-explanatoiy, 
orienlation-t) pe programs arc those in which affecting attitudes and 
values was the* predominant manifc\st inti*rest. Though the percentages 
of program type arc nc'arly id(mtical, obviously the number and variety 
of programs a\’ailal)le in each category in the small Middle Western town 
with one channt'l was v(Ty small in comparison to the comparatively 
extensive fare (7 channels) available in the New York area. The pro¬ 
gram classifications arc* largely self-explanatory, though one might men¬ 
tion that within the large percentage of time devoted to drama in New 

Content studies of tekn ision not only for llic New York area, but also for Los 
Angeles and New Ila\en ha\c been made since 1950 by Dallas W. Smythe. The 
soure(‘S are: Dallas W. SmUhe and Angus Campbell, Los Angeles Television, May 
23—29, 1951, N.itional Association of Edueational Bioadcasters, Urbana, Ill, 1951; 
Dallas W. Sm\the, with introdiu'tion by Robert K. Merton, New York Television, 
January 4-10, 1951-1952, National Association of EdiiCiitional Broadcasters, Urbana, 
Ill., 1952; Dallas W. Smvtlu*, New Haven Teleii^ion, May 15-21, 1952, National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, Urbana, 111, 1952; Dallas W. Smythe, Three 
Years of New York Television, 1951-1953, National Association of Educational Broad¬ 
casters, Urbana, Ill, 1953. In addition one study was conducted with noncomparable 
con(*('i:)ts: Donald Horton, Hans O. Mauksib, and Kurt Lang, Chicago Summer 
Television, July 30-Aug. 5, 1951, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
Urbana, Ill, 1952. 



Table 25 New Yoik Television 
Per (ent of total time in vinous piogram classes 



1051 

1953 

1952 

I 

1951 

Type and Class 

(a‘i,7t)6 

(39,104 

(37 bl5 

(33,837 

min ), 

min ), 

min ), 

mm ), 


j)cr cent 

pc 1 c cut 

j)c 1 u nt 

pci ctnl 

1 ntt rtaininent type 





Children’s programs 

0 1 

0 0 

0 1 

0 1 

('’ointdv, not in drama or variety form it 

0 1 

1 

a 

a 

I)inc( 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 1 

Dranii all 

4b 2 

47 0 

12 4 

33 2 

\t lion and adventure drama 

') 1 

4 3 

3 2 

4 1 

C 1 issU s 

0 2 

0 9 

0 8 

0 7 

Comedy 

11 1 

() 0 

1 3 

5 3 

Crime 

H 5 

15 3 

15 1 

10 0 

I iiry tales 

0 b 

0 1 

0 1 

0 8 

1 amily relations, non sc rial 

0 8 

3 1 

* 4 0 

1 1 

Historic il 

0 5 

1 

1 

i 

Music al 

1 1 

1 1 

0 8 

0 3 

Homanc e 

2 2 

5 1 

4 3 

5 7 

beiial, domestic 

1 3 

2 7 

i 

1 

\V estern 

7 1 

7 3 

8 3 

7 8 

Other driina 

2 7 

0 1 

1 1 1 

0 4 

I me arts, all 

0 2 

0 3 

1 0 1 

0 1 

Music, all 

b 9 

4 4 

1 2 

3 () 

Light music 

0 3 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

Music and patter 

3 5 

2 2 

a 

a 

Popular music 

2 (> 

2 0 

3 7 

3 4 

Serious music 

0 5 

0 2 

0 5 

0 2 

Personal 1 tic s 

4 8 

2 7 

2 3 

1 2 

Qui 7 contests, all 

5 1 

5 () 

7 0 

7 2 

Experts, guests 

2 1 

3 6 

2 0 

1 1 

Studio audiences 

1 8 

1 1 

2 5 

1 8 

T ilent 

0 S 

0 1 

0 7 

0 3 

Telephone 

0 1 

0 5 

1 1 

2 8 

Recreation and participation sports 

0 0 

0 2 

0 4 

0 2 

Sports events, spectator 

3 4 

5 3 

b 8 

9 2 

\ anety 

11 0 

11 8 

10 9 

18 4 

Total, entertainment 

77 7 

77 7 

74 2 

76 3 

Information type 





Information, all 

9 2 

12 8 

11 3 

11 8 

Arts, crafts, hobbies 

0 8 

0 5 

1 1 

0 2 

Cooking 

2 1 

2 8 

2 0 

2 9 

Nature 

0 5 

a 

a 

a 

Personal care 

1 5 

1 4 

3 b 

3 3 

Science 

0 4 

0 2 

0 2 

0 3 

Shopping and merchandising 

1 3 

1 4 

3 b 

3 3 
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Table 25. New York Television (Continued) 
Per (‘('Tit of total time in various program classes 



1954 

19.53 

1952 

1951 

Type and Class 

(39,766 

(39,104 

(37,645 

(33,837 

min.). 

min.). 

min.). 

mill.). 


per cent 

per cent 

per c(‘nt 

jier cent 

Information type (Cont.) 





TimvcI . 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

()tlu‘r information . 

1.8 

1.5 

2.0 

2.6 

Nows . 

G.l 

6.6 

5.9 

5.5 

Sports m*ws . 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

0.7 

Wi'atlu'r . 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Total, information. 

17.4 

16.8 

18.8 

18.4 

(Irii'iitation type 





Per.scaial r(‘lations. 

0.7 

0.5 

1.0 

0.2 

Public (‘Vents . . . 

0.0 

0.0 

1 

0.9 

I'ublic institutional programs . 

0.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.1 

Public issues. 

1.8 

1.5 

1.9 

1.4 

Religion . 

1.8 

1.7 

1.0 

0.2 

Total, ori(‘ntatiori . .... 

1.9 

5.5 

7.0 

5.4 


notk: An “a” in the table indicates that comparable data are not available for that 
y(‘ar. 

soi'iice: This table is comj)il('d from the studies made for the National Association 
of Kdiicalional Broadcasters, published by the Association, Gregory Hall, University 
of Illinois, Urbaiia, 111. Kach year's study was based on the monitoring of one 
entire week. The organization of the studi(*s and the direction of the studies for 1951, 
1952 and 1953 was th(‘ work of Dallas W. Smythe, past Research Director for the FCC 
an<l for some years IVoh^ssor of Economics ami in the Institute of Communications, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. The study for 1954 was directed by The Purdue 
Opinion Panel, II. H. Remmers, Director. 

York tlie largest categories were crime drama (15 per cent) and Western 
dramas (7 per cent). However, tlie proportion of time given to the various 
types of programs can be expected to continue to change rather rapidly in 
this unsettled industry. 

SOME FURTHER INFLUENCES OF TELEVISION ON OPINIONS 

As we have already noted, radio and television have vastly increased 
the speed and diffusion of communication, thus stimulating the tempo of 
the opinion process. And local influences are increasingly transcended 
by the standard broadcast content. Moreover, these media may be used 
for mass education, thus dignifying the opinions of the individual mind, 
or they may be used for mass indoctrination by propaganda. Certainly 
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Table 26. Per Cent of Total TV Time by Program Types 


Program (^asa 

('hani- 
paign- 
lirbana 
lOfM 

New 

Huven 

1052 

New 

York 

1953 

New 

York 

1952 

New 

Y ork 
1951 

Los 

Angeles 

1951 

(’Iiicago 

1951 

Ne\v8. 

6.6 

12.6 

6.6 

5.9 

5.5 

12.2 

5.0 

Weather. 

1.3 

0.4 

0.5 j 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

Public issues. 

1.1 

1.4 

1.5 

1.9 

1.4 

1.1 

1.8 

I’ublic events. 

l..^ 

0 

0 ! 

1.4 

0.9 

0.1 

0.0 

Public institutional. 

1.4 

3.4 

1 2 

1.6 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

Information (general). 

6.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.9 

3.3 

2.6 

2 0 

T^olipion. 

1.2 

0.8 

1.7 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

1 Crania (general). 

31.3 

24.3 

43.1 

35.7 

25.4 

25.6 

2().2 

I )anc<'. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Music. 

2.2 

3.9 

2.2 

4.2 

3.6 

6.1 

3.0 

I'ine arts . 

0 

0 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0 

0.3 

N'arioty. 

10.6 

15.1 

3.5 

6.2 

13.6 

9.7 

8.8 

Personalities . 

1.5 

1.1 

2.7 

2.3 

4.2 

2.0 

7.<) 

stunts and contests. 

12.6 

10.1 

5.2 

6.3 

6.9 

6.2 

ti, 6 

Sports. 

1.9 

11.3 

6.8 

1 8.4 

10.1 

5.4 

20.9 

J >oinestic. 

5.4 

5.9 

13.1 

10.9 

10.2 

16.4 

7.2 

(’luldren’.'' programs. 

12.4 

7.5 

9.2 

U.O 

12.5 

10.3 

8.3 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

1(K).0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


hoI’UCk: Till'' talilo wa*' ooinpiU'd by Dalla.s VV. Siiiythi* of tlu* l iiivi'isity of llhtiois histitotr of C'oin- 
niiinif'ations It i.s brts«*<l on a numb<*r of hii< own pionwriru' «tu(in*H in routi'nt analysiH of television in the 
United States. 


television inspires inter(\st in many topics, though infrequently in the most 
important subjects in the public interest. 

In television the association of the current symbolic personalities with 
the groups, abstractions and values which they have come to represent 
is more standardized than has been true of communication by word, 
picture or radio. Excessive identification of abstractions, groups and 
values with particular individuals who become symbols is always the 
too-ready response of large publics untutored in rational analysis of 
public issues. Trivial, oversimplified and vulgarly personalized impres¬ 
sions result. This is a strength of democratic d(*cision making, in that it 
keeps the social process humanized and partially corrects or cancels the 
inhuman abstractions to which all specialists are prone. But personifica¬ 
tion also corrodes or inhibits more rational and analytical reflection on 
public issues. Television diffuses and standardizc^s personal images as 
no other agency has done. A televised cabinet meeting is not, and, for 
political reasons, could not be, a real working cabinet m(‘eting. Therefore, 
the public is not watching responsible government in action, but a po¬ 
litical show of humanized statesmen at play, though ostensibly at work. 
Is this in the public interest? A televised Presidential press conference 
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is censored as a regular press conference is not. For example, the first 
televised press conference was edited to omit 11 of the 27 questions 
asked of the President. It was said that most of the omissions showed the 
President in his less favorable moments. Thus to the personification is 
added some politically inevitable distortion. Televised congressional com¬ 
mittee hearings dramatize personal interaction between examiner and 
witness. The TV cameraman highlights conflict, as the newsman has high¬ 
lighted it. Therefore, at times witnesses have been harassed and badgered 
and even libeled, with immunity for the congressional investigator. In 
protecting the rights of witnesses there will no doubt be developed some 
standards ot fair play, some codes of procedure for at least the televised 
portions of such investigations. There arc ever-new issues in satisfying 
the demand by television audiences for personalities, drama and conflict 
while keeping the distortions of reality within reasonable bounds. 

Television broadcasting as a commodity strains against reasonable 
restrictions. The television record of an event may be modified in many 
ways, from inevitable technological bias (the capacitic^s of a camera to 
encompass the total situation) to intentional distortion. The TV camera 
can structure an (wc'iit for the vic'wer. Inevitably there is selection, e»m- 
phasis and editing. There may be conscious, purposive distortion of the 
images by photographic news slanting. Indeed such slanting is not only 
in the direction of the biases of the broadcaster, but also in adapting to 
the expc'ctations of the receivers. In the Chicago parade for General 
MacArthur in 1952, the TV camera rei^orted excitement, enthusiasm and 
animation to a degree which observers scattered among the crowds did 
not see. By selected TV shots the audience was given the impressions 
which it had expected from this occasion.'^^ Television may bring truth 
into the home, but it will not inevitably do so. Yet the correct assessment 
of the opinions of others, of the moods of crowds, audiences, participants 
in conventions, of a televised riot, a parade or other public occurrence 
is clearly important for significant popular opinion. Distortion of infor¬ 
mation occurs in all media, but may be less evident in television. 

Television viewers are more interested in some aspects of politics than 
they had been before receiving pictured impressions. In the 1952 cam¬ 
paign some 59 per cent of the citizens who saw some of the campaign 
over television stated that TV was their most important source of in¬ 
formation. Only 28 per cent declared the press as most important. The 
college graduates in the sample considered both radio and TV as of less 
import as a source of political information. In 1952 ‘T Love Lucy,” the 
most popular TV show, had a Hooper rating in New York City of 62, 
while the national political conventions, briefly monopolizing 4 network 

K. Lang and G. Lang, “The Unique Perspective of Television and Its Effect, 
a Pilot Study,” Am. Soc. Rev., 18: 1: 10. 
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channels, scored 32 at the best moments and dwindled to 17 most of the 
time. Audiences soon tired of too much talking and just tuned in at the 
points of high drama. 

If the political broadcaster is to compete with television’s entertain¬ 
ment stars, he must develop broadcasting skills, use new techniques of 
gesture, of facial expression and speech and must have an intimate and 
winning approach. Not all estimable public figures have or can devc'lop 
the necessary skills or have Robert Montgomery available as a coach. 
But statesmen must incrc'asingly adapt to h^levision and many are no 
doubt doing so to their own delighted surprise. However, irresponsible 
use of the medium can extend demagoguery as never before. 

There are technical problems coneerning the political use of tekwision 
which appear far from solution. Who should be permittc^d to use tele¬ 
vision, for how long, at what cost and under what conditions of control? 
The Communications Act, in Section 315, provides that when a broad¬ 
caster gives time to one candidate he must afford equal opportunity to 
the opposition candidate for that office. And the station do(‘s not have 
the right to censor the candidate. HowewcT, controls over tek'vision pro¬ 
graming in Section 315 have proved insufficient for this medium, liav- 
ing proved quite unsatisfactory in the 1952 national ek'c tion campaigns. 
The issue as to granting time to “authorized spokesmen” for th(‘ candi¬ 
dates, how to handle “unauthorized spokesmen” stTving as “hatchet” men 
to attack opposing candidates, and the (questions as to tlie amount of 
time to be granted to candidates, and the like, nc'cd clarification and 
definition.‘^“ 

Radio and television influence opinions on public issues, though they 
may but rarely influence any but the simplest behavior. Admonition to 
do simple things, to phone a message, to send in a letter, to write* to 
a politician and the like may be carried out by considerable numbers 
of listeners. But in most discussions of public affairs, for example, an 
hour-long program on hoodlums in the longshoremen s union, a session 
about juvenile delinquency, a dramatic exposition on drug addiction, 
programs on crime, politics, or international affairs, the listener is usually 
left with some frustration, as no behavior is indicated whereby he may 
express his opinion or relieve his emotional tension. In contrast to this 
situation the pleading of commercial advertising is simple; the viewer 
should go out and buy the product. 

Knowledge as to how television affects opinions and behavior is frag¬ 
mentary. Commercially sponsored research has contributed but little on 
the social effects of television and radio. Such res(*arch is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the effects of commercial selling appeals on audiences; with 

An Illinois Ph.D. study on these topics is entitled “Campaign Expenditures and 
Their Control,” by Irving R. Merrill, University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill., 1954. 
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the acquirement of the largest possible audiences and the measurement 
of their size; with the qualitative characteristics of those audiences at 
various limes (income, age, sex, educational level); about what the 
audience has got from programs, can recall and state five months, five 
we(‘ks or five days afterwards; with the words and images audiences 
preft'i*, their res]:>onses to the commercials and like problems. 

Rut what one might call the public-service content of television and 
radio receives little attention from commercial researchers. And so it is 
to b(' l('ft to subsidized research, to the foundation-sponsored bits of 
audience study, to the professor with his minor funds for limited projects, 
to cover the vast fields of the effects on audiences of speeches, panels, 
information programs, tli(* TV broadcasting of congressional hearings, 
political conventions and campaigns, educational programs, and the like. 
No concerted program of investigation of these matters, no dovetailing 
of the fragmcaitary studies that will be done, can be expected in the 
iKuir future'. And of course it is a matter not only of funds (though the 
costs of this type of study are high), but of the adequacy of research 
methods. Nonctliclcss, the existing methods are as good for research on 
social effects as for analysis of commercial program content and influence. 




PART SIX 


Theories and Issues 


CHAPTER 21 

Contemporary Public Opinion 


The opinions of members of large publics are increasingly solicited by 
organizc'd economic, reform and other interest groups, by jiolitical lead¬ 
ers and by propagandists of every stripe. A sizable research eilort, con¬ 
duct'd by the opinion industries, polls the public's opinions and studies 
the rc'sults of communications which attempt to change or modify opin¬ 
ions. Whc'ii opinions are recordc'd, there are frequently extensive cam¬ 
paigns to manipulate these opinions. Apparently the opinions of members 
of large publics are vic'wed as ever more important by the societal leaders 
of the modern age. What is the significance of beliefs and opinions? 
Po])ular opinions are important in the social process when they are a 
basis for social action, when they are closely scrutinized and followed 
by Icadc’rs and when they are a basis for c'lnerging beliefs. “Philosophers 
have long differed as to the way in which beliefs influence social evo¬ 
lution. Deterministic theories minimize their importance; beliefs are said 
to be only the ideologic rc'fleetions of the physical en^ironment, of the 
racial inheritance', of the system of production, of the interests of the 
dominant class, or of irrational emotions and feelings." ^ But in social 
practice, men are persistently acting “as if" beliefs were important. They 
have indoctrinatc'd, prose'lyted and attempted to convince their fellows. 
They have promiilgat('d illusions and rational doctrines with equal fervor 
and have used illogical and logical methods of appeal. The view that 
preponcicrant beliefs and opinions have greater reality than those less 
widely held grew out of rationalism, democracy and the emphasis on 
the individual. During the past four centuries, the powerful currents of 
Protestantism and of political democracy, of an economy oriented more 
and more toward the wants (3f the individual consumer and, lattfirly, the 
psychologizing of learning—all have made the individual the central 
value. This pn'occupation with the individual finds expression in the 
laboring with the person's psychological processes. Change his beliefs, 
modify his opinions, argue, proselyte, plead, save his soul, gently guide 

’ M. R. Cohen, ‘‘Belief,” Ency. S(fc. Sri., 2: 501. 
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his wants by advertising, present problems for him to solve under a 
democratic system; and, if he is then found to be somewhat confused, 
turn him over for repairs to the psychologist and psycliiatrist. 

Popular opinions may agree more or less with the reality of the physical 
environment, the reality of the social organizations and processes and 
the reality of the psychological processes of those about whom the opin¬ 
ions are formed. Tliinking that does coincide with reality is called '‘real¬ 
istic” thinking; popular opinions may be based on realistic thinking. The 
individual, as a member of large publics, may think realistically, but often 
he does not do so because of the limitations of his own psychological 
processes or because of the inadequacy, fallaciousness or incompleteness 
of his data. The aim of the special pleader is to manipulate man’s beliefs 
and opinions, often irrespective of objc'ctive regalities. 

The liberal desires to increase the amount of realistic thinking. lie 
believes that the opinions of the common man can be made more realistic 
by providing more accurate data about objective facts; by presenting 
more detailed and less simxile descrijitions of the ideas and idt'ologies, 
the beliefs and opinions of other groups; by equipping him with more 
adequate methods of thinking. The liberal believes lliat intelligence can 
replace ignorance, the traditional beliefs and unquestioning followership. 
The science of material things is substituting verified facts for (Troneous 
beliefs; and the liberal believes in the possibilit)’ of a science of social 
relations. Systems of social values should be created rationally, and in 
so far as possible these should b(‘ transmitted by logical discussion. Only 
thereby can popular opinion achieve a relatively high degree of realism. 
Leaders and experts can acc('lerate this process when their objectives 
are understanding and guidance of the common man, not his exploitation. 
A well-intentioned liberal leadership may be inefficient in dealing with 
certain aspects of society, but it will preserve values that are vital to 
the elevation of the individual. Unfortunately, the authoritarian leaders 
of the modern world are not thus well intentioned.^ 

Manipulation of publics and masses for the purposes of exploitation 
or for the purposes of instruction and enlightenment is a central and 
critical issue of modern life. But we have here no simple dichotomy of 
opposites. It is a question of the degree of exploitation or enlightenment 
and to what ends. Modern authoritarians are bent on the manipulation 
of degenerated and devalued men who will respond (they hope) as 
political automatons. To this end dictators control and use the mass 

2 For the information of readers, reviewers or critics, I would state that the congeries 
of statements of which this chapter is composed is not a recapitulation of tlic essential 
points made throughout this volume, but .simply some additional generalizations and 
suggestions for further reflection. 
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media of communication. Modern liberals, or whatever other term may 
be applied to men of good will, bent on the elevation of mass publics, 
also are dependent upon the mass media which under democracy are 
commercially controlk'd. Tlie liberal aims at increasing a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility in the managers and users of press, picture and radio. But 
these mass media impose their own limits on individuality and upon 
integrity. Individuality in cultures serviced by mass media is somewhat 
curbed by the diffused, uniform media content which inexorably presses 
toward the uniform society and the conforming individual. And the mass 
media, as indirect, non-face-to-face communication, strains integrity be¬ 
cause of the opportunities for influence through manipulation by chi¬ 
canery and illusion. For example: the fakery involved in the use of 
composite pictures in a political campaign; or in the use of tapes to 
provide various intensitic's of laughter or applause for a radio or television 
program; in ghostwriting for public men; or in providing a congressman 
with a film for use* in his television political campaign in which he ap¬ 
pears to be carrying on a conversation or interview with some high gov¬ 
ernment official. This effect can be obtained by having the individual 
filmed asking (piestions which are answer('d by another who is not even 
presemt. The film and sound tracks are spliced, providing question and 
answ('r by individuals who may never have met one another. The' tempta¬ 
tion to use such devices is powerfully felt by harried contestants who, 
in any case, may not vi('w the practice as any more unethical than the 
commonly acce'pted ghost^^Titing for public m(*n. To be sure', these are 
extreme cases of eliste)rtions in communications. Else^whe're in the mass 
me'dia the general public in the' Fnite'el States receives a vast and reason¬ 
ably accurate* amount of infenination on many topics. But the nature of 
modern mass media and the c'onelitions of their contre)! have led to much 
intentional, as well as uninteneled, distortion. 

The more or less gullible' re'cipient of elistorted, slanteel or fabricated 
communications is a part of a mass public. The mass refers to large 
numbers of people who, when they eire the individuals of a mass, are 
undifferentiateel by special knowleelge or abilities and who are, there¬ 
fore, cpialitative'ly limited pe'Ople, in contrast to the knowledgeable, the 
expert, the informed. As we have noted earlier in our discussion, the mass 
is a heterogeneous number of usually spatially separated individuals who 
are anonymous and do not interact much and are primarily the re¬ 
cipients of impressions from without. This, then, is the sense in which 
mass is used in the term mass media. 

Masses are largely unprotected, except by the integrity of their mentors 
in the mass media and by the alertness of the protesting critics of the 
practices of these media. In an open societ)% with limited censorship 
and with competing channels of communication, such critics are heard, 
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and there are exposes of the techniques of distortion. Though, under the 
conditions of contemporary press and broadcasting, the process is not 
completely self-righting, as the JeflFersonian philosophers anticipated, 
competitions assure a large measure of correction in time. However, there 
is often a time lag between abuses and corrections. Distortions may have 
great influence before the corrective forces are brought into play. Move¬ 
ments to correct distortions are often sluggish in commencing and are 
overdramatized and unbalanced in their portrayal of the errors and 
slantings. Thus they gain popular attention. Nonetheless, protests and 
corrections do occur with a frequency unknown in the closed societies 
of authoritarians. Yet modern democracies with commercial media lag 
in the development of the necessary ethical codes and the responsible 
surveillance of the media. Too many individuals and groups wish to 
deviate from liberal rectitude, just a little, on this occasion, in this per¬ 
sonal or group emergency, and for this good cause. 


Under constitutional democracy in the United States, the government 
does not enforce standards of performance and content in the communi¬ 
cations industries. The maintenance of standards and ethical improve¬ 
ment must come from the managers and practitioners of tlie communica¬ 
tions arts, the controlling publishers, editors and directors. In general, 
these men do not view the critics of press and radio with equanimity. 
It is inevitable that these clashes of interest, information and tempera¬ 
ment should occur. They should continue to occair, as no group has the 
right to impose its views and values upon other members of a democratic 
society. Freedom of communications should be associated with respon¬ 
sibility and a willingness to me(*t challengers without resort to name 
calling and vilification. Thus far, the aura of controversy surrounding the 
managers of all the mass media and the critics, when they assess one 
another, has usually prevented an objective assessment of the respon¬ 
sibility of the publisher and broadcaster and the role of the critic. And 
it is important to minimize the harassment of individuals who may at¬ 
tempt to influence opinions contrary to the prevailing positions taken 
by die mass media. The harassment may be organized by astute elites 
who understand the issues involved and who agitate the animosities of 
general publics. This is all too easily accomplished in periods of emo¬ 
tional animus, though the hysteria abates when fear decreases. How¬ 
ever, there is no reason to be sanguine about the probable state of gen¬ 
eral tolerance under conditions of continuing strain and crisis. In the 
past, despite alarums and excursions sometimes purposely organized in 
American democracy, the large publics have usually honored and es¬ 
teemed the serious and courageous critics in the end. They have finally 
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attended to leaders enunciating spiritual values. This has been especially 
true when such values were evidently in the general public interest. 

One is divided between the desire to be helpful and reasonably op¬ 
timistic for the instruction of younger generations and the pessimism 
of experience. I have sustained, for many years, a basic attitude of faith 
in the quality of the matured opinions of large publics and the quality 
of tolerance in large publics who arc experienced in political democracy. 
Years of experience have bulwarked the belief in the significance of the 
less ephemeral opinions of large publics. The faith in popular tolerance, 
ev('n und(T conditions of apparent security, has not been equally sus¬ 
tained. Since 1920 emotional lunges, due to fear and envy, group and 
class conflict and national chauvinism, have been all too evident. They 
have been very present in what would rationally appear to be the eco¬ 
nomically and physically most secure nations in the Western world. The 
relatively liigh degree of physical security which should increase toler¬ 
ance has apparently not provided psychological security. Until popular 
majorities bedieve security to be real and lasting, one cannot judge the 
potc'iitialities of develojnnc'nt of a decent popular tolerance. Even then, 
it may be that the theologians’ pessimistic beliefs concerning the essen¬ 
tial goodness of man arc‘ warranted because of mass man's intolerance, 
even wh(ni he is secure*. Though toleration is not a sufficient principle 
for positive decisions in j^ublic affairs, it is a prime value of a civilization, 
secure in its basic beliefs and principles, which can afford permitted 
diversity. It is, therefore*, the essential principle of democracy, which must 
assure the protection of minority views. Latterly, in the United States, 
amidst mass conformities, minority opinions have been tolerated with 
somewhat less urbanity than characterized some of the higher points in 
the history of American culture. 


Why should one trust the significance of public opinion as a decision¬ 
making agent in public affairs? In the eighteenth century there was an 
upward reevaluation of mass man's capacities and potentialities, if these 
were allowed to develop freely. The contemporary crises of Western 
society and some evidences of instability in large publics have led to 
some retreat from the* hopes and faith of the founders of modern Western 
society. Modern ‘"realism,” with lack of faith in man in tlie mass, adjudges 
confidence in the significance of the common man as the fundamental 
illusion of “unrealistic” liberals. Contemporary conservatism demands the 
reinstitution of more checks on the operation of public opinion; the actual, 
if not avowed, control of popular opinion by conservative mass media; 
the rec'mphasis on inequality; additional reverence for authority; and 
resistance to change. 
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Amidst contemporary disorders the conservative’s values are appeal¬ 
ing. The conservative would elevate elites and experts. True, without 
these, modern complex society would quickly grind to a halt. But if, as 
Ck'menceau said, “War is too serious a matter to be entrusted to gen¬ 
erals,” so, too, the basic f)oliey decisions require more than the values 
of the expert or those of an elite interest-group. Efficiency may be placc'd 
above justice, order above human values, technical skills above moral 
enlightenment, special interests above general intere'sts. There must be 
appeal to the sentiments of the common pc'ople to assure tlu' maintenance' 
of human values. As we have noteeh the masses ce)ntribute' sentiment 
to public opinion, anel this invaluable che'ck iipein the e'xcesses of the 
particular class, group or interest is the most meaningful contribution of 
the common man. But there are numeTOus instances of the pe'rve'rsion 
of sentiment and of its elegeneratiem, as a by-product of other aims, bv 
the modern mass media and, at times, b>' the less responsible political 
leadership. Here is a central issue, flow can tlie st'ntimc'iits, which are 
so essential to the significant operation of public opinion and as a basis 
for decision on issues, be maintained without excessive dt'gradation? 
There is no simple answer, but there is ultimate* responsibility on the 
managers of the mass media. 

Of course, the appeal to the large* publics is demagoguery, if it implies 
that they have the knowledge, the skill of judgment of details, or the 
conscious awareness of purpose and objective that cliaracterize* the un¬ 
common man with broad knowledge* of public ad airs. 

America’s political philosophe'rs \\’ho wc*re practicing statesmen have 
exhibited confidence in the sentim(*nts of the geiK'ral public. Woodrow 
Wilson declared that basically America is a human community built 
around human values. Jefferson said of the* common people that if, “we 
think th('m not enlightened enough to exercise th(*ir control with a 
wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion by education.” And Abraham Lincoln declared, 
“Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate* justice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world?” One may 
combine a low estimate of the quality of the mind-life of the common 
man with a stalwart defense of the utility of his sentimt*nts as a necessary 
corrective of the excesses of any particularist status group, oligarchy or 
authoritarian order. One need not engage in romantic idealization of the 
common man to ascribe this utility to his judgments. 

The masses preserve the sentiments and frequently exhibit the ability 
to choose, often with reasonable accuracy, among the proposals of lead¬ 
ers and those proposals which emerge from that stratum of the g(*n('ral 
public which is more broadly knowledgeable. Significant formulations 
of opinions are provided by the more literate, articulate and broadly 
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educated public. The maintenance of this class is of utmost importance 
to the successful operation of political democracy. Such educated classes, 
(not the vocationally and professionally trained, but those educated in 
the humanities, arts and broader learning) are perhaps proportionately 
less numerous, less influential and less secure today than they have been 
at any time since the great revolutions of the eighteenth century. The 
common residual intelligence of the “educated** man, not a technician 
or a vocationally or professionally trained expert, was a bulwark of effec¬ 
tive representative democracy. Partly destroy this tyi)e by depletion, 
through the competitive appeal of the pcTSonal economic gains from 
specialization, through the depreciation of the prestige' of such men in an 
age of technology, and you have greatly weakened political democracy. 

Life conditions favorable to reflection must be maintained if the re¬ 
sponsible thinkers are to flourish. A serene, equable, relaxc'd life, organ¬ 
ized about rational, logical principles, is possible for but few in Ainerican 
society; and the numbers decrease yearly. Those who have occupations 
which permit the leisure in which such life is possible usually find it 
impossible because* of the infections of strain, speed and waves of unrest 
emanating from the mass media, from their acquaintances and from the 
physical environment. In the past in the United States, the managers, 
the professionals, the political leaders and the educated elites had more 
leisure, less strain and fewer emergencies. They could be more reflc'ctive. 
Indeed, in spite of the hectic nature of modern life and the probably 
excessive stimulation provided by mass media for our general popula¬ 
tion, one might make a case for the masses (with much more leisure and 
some additional security) gaining in judgment, while harried managers 
deteriorate*. The leaders have less and less time to think. When a Presi¬ 
dent of the United States can declare the need and wistful hope for the 
opportunity for a half-hours or hour’s reflection every day, it is time 
to reorganize some of our ways of administration. 

Walter Lippmann has castigated the political leaders in the Western 
democracies for their failure to swim against the tide of private feeling, 
mass emotion and the short-range preferences for immediate gain.^ 
Owing to the failure of leaders to maintain a public philosophy which 
often differs from private aims, and to resist transient popular impres¬ 
sions, the political decisions are less and less correlated with the long- 
range public interest and enduring good of the community. As in ordinary 
circumstances the members of the general public cannot be expected 
“to transcend their particular, localized and self-regarding opinions,” it 
has always been the duty of their representatives to maintain the public 
interest. Latterly, according to Lippmann, the representatives have de- 


® W. Lippmann, The Public Philosophy, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1955, 
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generated because of a too great eagerness for political popularity. He 
judges the quality of public opinion somewhat more harshly than his 
writings evidenced in the 1920 s. However, he does not call for any 
basic change of government, but rather for an enhanced sense of respon¬ 
sibility among those who make public decisions. Somewhat more cau¬ 
tious in trusting the quality of immediate popular opinion, somewhat 
more pessimistic concerning the moral fortitude of the political leaders 
among whom he has moved for several decades, Mr. Lippmann con¬ 
cludes that the welfare of the republic is dependent upon the enlighten¬ 
ment of the intelligentsia concerning basic verities; the moral fortitude 
of the politician in resistance to waves of unenlightened demands for 
action leading to immediate, but not to long-run, gains; and upon the 
revival of that “body of positive principles and precepts which a good 
citizen cannot deny or ignore.'* 

A public pliilosophy with common and binding principles is requisite. 
Tliis pfiilosophy reiterates basic principles of proj)erty, of freedom, of 
the limits of dissent, and of reciprocal rights and duties under the law. 
“The public philosophy is addressed to the government of our appetites 
and passions by the reasons of a second, civilized, and, tluTC’fore, ac¬ 
quired natiu*e. Therefore, the public philosophy cannot be popular. For 
it aims to resist and to regulate those very desires and opinions which 
are most popular." Important though mass sentiments are, Lippmann 
would declare that they must be somewhat more strongly curbed by the 
principles of a public philosophy in tlie stressful times of the mid- 
twentieth century than was necessary in nineleenth-century America. 
How much and on which topics should the mandates of the people based 
on sentiment be restricted by the principles and the abstractions of the 
public i)hilosophy? What is requisite for order and for the long-range 
public good? This is an issue ever present in democracy, but especially 
vital in this age. 

There are areas of opinion in which the sentiments are sometimes an 
imsure guide for decisions. The liberal and all those who espoused the 
cause of the maximum degree of popular democracy a few decades ago 
urged the necessity of education on international affairs and the culti¬ 
vation of public interest in world affairs so that the informed citizen 
could make s^'gnificant decisions. This was in the period of relatively 
slow changes and intermittent incidents and issues. Today, the teeming 
issues of a world in flux have got beyond even the more alert general 
readers, and the role of the public in the United States is admittc'dly 
that of underwriting general policies, principles and ethical issues. 
Though the sentiments importantly bulwark ethical principles, they 

^ Ibid., p. 162. 
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may be unrealistic in assessing the values of alien cultures with different 
values. 

Today, when the United States attempts to introduce democracy 
abroad, to readjust the economies of other nations, or to implement its 
humanitarian sentiments with gifts abroad, it is frequently confronted 
by massc's of foreigners evidencing envy, greed, venomous dislike or 
hatred. The (‘ffectivc' response is not a reply from the mass sentiments 
of the population of the United States. Such reply would be a compound 
of resentment at unappreciated largesse, impatient anger at the un¬ 
gratefulness of foreigners and dislike of peoples who reject tlieir eager 
instructors. As such popular emotions flare, contemporary democratic 
politicians are sometimc’s forced into ineffective, if not ridiculous, pos¬ 
tures. All of which exemplifies Lord Bryce s observation that the Amer¬ 
ican nation is poorly equipped for international politics. Perhaps, since 
his day, there has been some' increase in realistic popular knowledge of 
world affairs, but not sufficient to cope with the present international 
complications. fIowc‘ver, complexity oft('n leads th(‘ diplomat to oppor¬ 
tunistic adjustments, a policy which the man in the street finds baffling 
and unethical. In response, the citizens’ simple idealism and skepticism 
of opportunism places a necessary chc*ck on the professional and some¬ 
times cynical opportunism of our expert diplomats. No doubt some op¬ 
portunism is necessary, but the general public presses toward ultimate 
emphasis on the principles of human values. 

If, in the United States, public opinions about world affairs arc dis¬ 
torted by sentimemt and ignorance, the opinions of other great masses 
of mankind can hardly rise above their indoctrinated ideologies or tlie 
misc'ry of their immediate desperations. People who ache with yaws, 
shiver with malaria, are w('ak Irom dysc'utery or debilitated from chronic 
malnutrition do not have* the jfliysical basis for judicious opinions on 
their own affairs, to sa)' nothing of world citizenship. They can neither 
carry the responsibilities of frc'edom, develop democracy nor defend 
respect for general princiiiles. Signific*ant popular opinions breed only 
in security; whatever the population considers as security. In 1949 when 
the per capita real income, translated into United States dollars, of the 
United States was $1,450, Canada, $870; Switzerland, $850; Sweden, 
$780; and the United Kingdom, $770; the per capita income of Japan 
was $100; China, $30; Indonesia, $30 and most of Africa from $30 to 
$100. Equable, judicious public opinion is a cultivated phenomenon 
under conditions of reasonable physical and psychological security. 


A fundamental issue of public opinion in the United States today is 
the question of the significance attached to his own opinions by the 
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common man. And his belief in the significance of his opinions has been 
badly shattered by the growing complexity of affairs, by the variety and 
diversity of his information, by the political and psychological deprecia¬ 
tion of the individual, by the remoteness of legislation and administration 
from his experience and by the cataclysmic world and national events 
which require rapid adjustments of outlook, behavior and opinion. 

Moreover, ours is a period in which values are in transition, in wliicli 
old values have fallen into disuse while new values have yet to be found. 
Today, the individual is called on to form and express opinions about 
values. But the common man is not trainc'd to the systematic formulation 
of a system of values or the recognition of a consistent system formulated 
by others. Furthermore, in the United States, the tone and mood is 
pragmatic, and he does not especially quest for ideological consistency. 
He is capable of sustaining many mutually inconsistent views compart¬ 
mentalized in his mind. To acquire these views, he turns first to the 
record of the opinions and behavior of others, such as the polls, the 
Kinsey Reports, the gossip columns and the like. Then he turns to a 
variety of simplifiers, to those who promise intellectual security in re¬ 
ligion, ethics, economics and politics. The glut of news, the demands 
on attention, and the opinion process hav^e never before preoccupied 
so many people so imperatively in so many fields of decision. 

A flight into preoccupation with trivia and the ignoring of respon¬ 
sibilities sometimes results. In Portland, Or(*gon, less than 20 per cent 
of the registered voters were voting in the local elections of tlu' postwar 
years. The newspapers sponsored a study of the electorate and the first 
conclusion of a study in 1948 was that: “Portland citizens do not fail 
to vote out of ignorance, ill will, or apathy. They lack, at present, the 
courage to accept their own responsibilities and face the difficulties of 
participation and making decisions as mature individuals.’’ 

Modern society is said to have produced the Anonymous Man who 
feels the loss of his individual importance. It is maintained that modern 
man is psychologically too lonely and physically too herded under con¬ 
gested conditions lacking privacy. At the same time, the distance between 
the individual and centers of power has become greater. There is a lack 
of secure and satisfying social attachments. Since Emile Durkheim, so¬ 
ciologists have referred to this state as “anomie.” There is a contemporary 
literature of the “lonely selves” and “lonely crowds” in the “age of anx¬ 
iety”; of “modem man” with his sense of frustration, insecurity and social 
impotence. The literary stream has portrayed despairing and divided 
“selves” from Ibsen to the “Death of a Salesman.” There are the “Hollow 
Men” of T. S. Eliot, the neurotics and the psychotics of “The Iceman 


® Ed. and Pub., Dec. 3, 1948, p. 68. 
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Cometh.” Similar portrayal is extensive in the literature of the social sci¬ 
ences. True, masses of contemporary men are split, frustrated, anxious 
and despairing. The times, their culture and their personal histories have 
made them so. Indeed, to some degree, all men of imagination are par¬ 
tially so in our culture. 

However, the degree of anomie of contemporary Western mass man 
has bc'en overstated and the contrast with other societies and other 
periods overdrawn. I agree with Richard T. LaPiere, who has well 
stated that: 

• 

The error in the foregoing eoncept lies not in the idea that modern individuals 
may lead somewhat formless lives. Some do, through either personal inclination 
or imposed necessity. Tlie error, rather, stems from the assumption that anomie 
is an unnatural state of affairs, peculiar to our own society, whereas it is in fact 
a normal—i.e., always present-aspect of social life. No evidence has yet been 
addueed to demonstrate that a higher proportion of modem peoples experience 
a greatcT degree of anomie than do the members of primitive, peasant and 
other premodern fonns of society. On the other hand, there is every r(*ason to 
believe that every society, whatever its form and size, produces its quota of 
malc'ontentf'd, dissentious, uiisoeiahle and lonely members and that social 
estiangement is the oecasional lot of all human beings.® 

Though the anomic of the common man may be overstated, in our 
time the intellectual is a victim of anomie to a degree seldom experienced 
in the history of thought. He is thrown off balance b)’ the recrudescence 
of violenc(', by the irrationality spawned by the rigors of these times, by 
tlu‘ unresolved conflict between numerous sc'ctarian philosophies and 
ideologies, and by the losses of religious faith. From this he may be 
misinterpr('ting the mind-life of the “common man” who may be* sin¬ 
gularly innocent of the extremes of anomie experienced by the intellectual 
today. Never having been as rationally organized in his mind-life, the 
common man may not now be so disorganized. 

In our times, the social scienti.st, when also a “man of good will,” 
should not exult in the inane lunges of modern man and satirically de¬ 
scribe contemporary psychological aberrations. For the social scientist, 
as teacher, consciously or unconsciously, implicitly or explicitly, pre¬ 
scribes. I prefer to consciously, explicitly prescribe for the contemporary 
student the quest for the maximum degree of independence, that he 
abjure^ excessive conformity and that he make himself part of the saving 
remnant, in the phrase of David Riesman, “the autonomous man.” To 
this end, it is requisite to maintain some faith that others also, in not 
inconsiderable numbers, may be rescued for more autonomous roles and 
decrease their conformity, as well as their feelings of social impotence. 

T. LaPiere, Social Control McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1954, 
p. 326. 
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Despair of the possibility of rebuilding an expanding area of individuality 
would be a fundamental contemporary treason of the intellectual. There¬ 
fore, I have striven not to overstate the irrational currents of the modem 
opinion process, the uniformities supposedly resulting from the mass 
media, or the malleability of publics under manipulative propaganda. 


The contemporary public opinion process in the United States differs 
from that of a century ago, especially in the size of the publics within 
which the process occurs, the existence of mass media diffusing great 
amounts of material to these large publics, and the remoteness of the 
sources of communication from the reader, listener or viewer. The lis¬ 
tener may not know that the laughter he hears may have been emitted 
by a machine, the manipulation of whose six control levers can produce 
anything from a tiny titter to a crescendo of howls. As the recipient has 
but secondary, rather than face-to-face, contact with his sourc(‘s of in¬ 
formation, he can less effectively check on either the method or the 
motives of those who provide his communications. Ther('fore, it was in¬ 
evitable that, as the processes of modern communication developed, these 
media would be used increasingly in the attempt to control the opinions 
of the growing publics. Competition for their attention intensified as 
more and more interest-groups had reason to attempt to influence public 
opinion. Such groups used the increasingly expensive mass media. De¬ 
spite such costliness, often the per capita cost of contact decreased. 
Today, the expenditure of the apparently costly hundred thousand dollars 
for an hour of television for political broadcasting may actually establish 
the candidate s contact with more people than he could reach by spend¬ 
ing that amount on a campaign train. In any case, the modern techniques, 
expensive and complicated though they have become, have made pos¬ 
sible increased control of mind-life by interest-groups and a new in¬ 
tensity of control by governments. 

The control of the mind-life of publics, forcing back some contents 
of the mind from the area of opinion to that of unquestioned belief, is 
the objective of the authoritarian propagandist. The choosing of orthodox 
belief rather than heterogeneous, conflicting streams of opinion may be 
based on intellectual fatigue, terror or conditioning. The Communists' 
conditioning of indoctrinated generations, so that they will shy away 
from heterodoxy, is the premier example of attempted political control.^ 

In the United States, the most pervasive nongovernmental control is that 
of conditioning to the acceptance of the value that consumption of the 

7 A brilliant discussion of the process may be found in The Captive Mind, by 
Czeslaw Milosz, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1953. 
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maximum obtainable amount of consumers’ goods is, and should be, the 
principal life objective. Advertising and much of the other content of 
the mass media enunciate this orthodoxy. Inasmuch as tliis value is al¬ 
ready the essential climate of opinion of avid and, as yet, insatiable 
consumers, th(Te is little objection. TIk' general x^iiblic is not resistant 
nor resentful so long as income permits of varied consumption. Tlie 
\'aliu' is so accepted that the occasional intellectual critic is tolerated, 
or misiindcTstood, since' he is no real danger to the essential orthodoxy. 
In any case, the critic is only demurring at the excesses of this value, 
as lu', too, usually approves of the basic culture value. Matc'rial simplicity 
would ai)peal to but few pc'ople in the Unitc'd States. Thus a basic value 
in Ihc* culture of the United State's, supported by the opinions of masses 
of pc‘ople and by tin* more or less organized survc'illancc of the business 
organizations of American society, is the mass consumption of economic 
goods. Whil(', in the depression years of the ]93()’s, business leaders evi¬ 
denced something h'ss than complete commitment to this value, one 
sc‘ns(\s that the business community of the 1950’s is detcermined to main¬ 
tain a high h'vel of consumption at all costs, ewen if it involves extended 
gov(Tnm('ntal intrusion into the business process. 

Th(‘ logic of this position would make the' primary enemy of society, 
and, basically, of th(' business process, to be any individuals who inten¬ 
tionally, or otherwise', engaged in changing the opinions of the mass of 
consunuTS as to tlu' desirability of avid consumption. Here would be 
the true radic*al (one wlio goes to the root of the matter). However, 
the value s associated ^^'ilh consumption arc* so basic that those who at 
present made any such attacks would be deviants, to be* tolerantly de- 
j)reciatcd. Thc're is no mood to respond to competing claims for attention 
in an essentially commcTC'ial society. Evtni so, the mass media are per¬ 
meated by pcrsistc'iit emphasis on the maintaining of opinions favorable 
to the accjiiisition and consumption of goods, from the smallest gadget 
to the new house, replacing the* now outmoded one built ten years ago. 
Of course, the mass media ihc'mselvcs invade the time and energies of 
consumers who are prevented from more business-stimulating consump¬ 
tion by slumping bc'fore their television sets for hours on end. The prob¬ 
lems of control would bc'come more* vital if any large number of laggards 
in consumption emcrgc'd from the ranks of the tired, the bored, the 
satiated and the deviant minorities of critical intellectuals. Today, there 
yet rc'mains room for the individual dc\nant in the interstices between 
crass materialism, with its demands for undc'viating consumption, and 
anti-intellc‘c*tualism, with its demands for avowed appreciation of the 
contents of radio, television and other aspects of mass culture. Standard¬ 
ization of iutcTcsts and conformity to the value's of consumption of goods, 
physical mobility and sport are almost oinnipn'sent, but not inescapable. 
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But the tide of pressure towards conformity strengthens. The bulk of the 
new studies and practices of the communications arts and the opinion 
industries generally aim toward manipulation and control. 


The United States is a nation especially provided with mass commu¬ 
nications and mass audiences. In these phrases there are no derogatory 
implications and tones of derisive denigration of the mass. The mass 
media are provided for mass audiences composc'd of millions of hetero¬ 
geneous persons of wide range of mental capacity, education, interests 
and economic position. The mass audience is not an audience of assem¬ 
blages of physically contiguous persons, but, rather, is composed of 
solitaries, or small groups of readers, listeners and viewers. The mass 
media must have broad appeal, concern themselves with the common 
denominators of mass interest, and, as Mr. Frank Stanton, of CBS, has 
said, “Their basic appeal cannot be special, or excessive, or subjective.” 
The mass media are available to large groups and have low unit costs. 

We know so little about the effects and influences of mass media. Most 
of the studies of the influence of comics, motion pictures, radio serials, 
programs of violence in television, political broadcasts and other content 
that has worried parents and educators and political sponsors, have* 
greatly oversimplified the problem and the relationships. Simple assump¬ 
tions of direct, uniform influence have ignored the diversity of the in¬ 
dividual recipients and the variety of different value's, attitudes and other 
predispositions and motivations. The study of the effects of mass media 
will be more meaningful when there is sharpt'r differentiation as to what 
kinds of effects on which types, under what conditions, significant for 
how long. 

The mass media are a vital and pervasive part of American culture. 
They are experienced so early in life, so extensively and intensively dur¬ 
ing growth, that they appear normal and inevitable. As we do not tend to 
question the essential values of our culture, except in crisis, the mass 
media largely escape popular critici.sm. And so we cannot expect a 
demand for another content in film, press or television to well up from 
viewers and readers who do not have the slightest idea as to what motion 
pictures, television and the press could be. In general, we accept the 
present content, are habituated to it and may emotionally and intellec¬ 
tually rely on it because we are not aware of any other possibility. Rather 
than gaining public support, the intellectual critics of the mass media 
are usually misunderstood, thought to be asking foolish or irrelevant 
questions, and are readily castigated as the enemy of whatever is popular 
and entertaining. 
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The mass media bring to the individual a great bulk of materials deal¬ 
ing with interpe'rsonal relations, sentiments and values. Tlie newspaper 
and the radio commentator scour the world for human-interest materials. 
No matter how isolate* and limited in detailed knowledge and gossip 
about actual acquaintances large numbers of contemporary urban and 
mobile individuals may be, they are commercially supplied with human- 
interest items. These items are often more exaggeirated than actual life 
experience*, more spectacular, outrageous or melodramatic. Still, the 
reader or listener can measure them on the scale of his sentiments. But 
the mass media also bring increasingly the events of public affairs, the 
happenings of a world remote from the personal, provincial and paro¬ 
chial. Tlie gap between personal experience and public affairs is often 
very wide. The projection of personal values onto this more complex 
world is sometimes a necessary check on inhuman abstraction, but also, 
at times, a disastrous simplification of complex affairs. Yet a minority 
of trained individuals have* learned to transcend the personal and develop 
intelligence adequate for judgment of public affairs. Now, ff)r a half 
century, the mass media have been bringing to large publics some train¬ 
ing, though as yet inad(‘(iuate, for the development of more gcmeral 
public intelligence. Perhaps a growing number of individuals are learn¬ 
ing to form opinions less affected by over-personification and animistic 
ways of thinking. A substantial minority of such thinkers is adecpiate 
in our Western d(*mocracies. Aberrant lurches in the quality of puV)lic 
judgment, such as have been evidenced in the United States in the early 
1950s, do not prove that such a minority may not be increasing. One's 
estimate of such trends will depend on his fundamental attitude-complex 
regarding the potentialities of large publics. Uncontestable evidence to 
convince the skeptical cannot be adduced. In any case, it is the respon¬ 
sibility of the mass media to increase public intelligence and depreciate 
political irrationality. 

The masters of mass communication media should be saddled with 
the ethical and cultural responsibility for the quality of their product and 
the general results of the content of their product. They cannot rationally 
demand freedom from responsibility, claim only business objectives, 
maintain that they are diffusing entertainment exclusively, when their 
product evidently has much more varied results. Political leadership has 
generally had to assume responsibility with accession to power, and the 
potent controllers of mass media can hardly expect to evade the onerous 
burden of social responsibility. 

All the media declare that they are giving the public what it wants. 
But it is evident that demand is neither a fixed, unchanging pattern of 
wants, nor a completely malleable, flexible ball of wax. The media can 
modify public taste, raise or lower it, and, to some extent, change values. 
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Aowsed of maintaining an appallingly low level of content in press, 
broadcasting or pictures, the standard answer of media managers is that 
they are adapting to existing tastes and it is the duty of the home, the 
church and the school to change standards. It is said that improvement 
of film or broadcasting rests on raising the level of audience appreciation. 
As businesses, the motion pictirre or TV station will cater to the desires 
of the audience, but they are themselves dee^Dly involved in the molding 
of public tastes. 

To be sure, emphasis on responsibility for cultural enrichment and 
impartial presentation of public issues is deeply troublesome and em¬ 
barrassing to all the mass media at times. Their managers usually wish 
vigorously to conduct profitable businesses and are told by a govern¬ 
ment commission or a meddlesome critic that they have other basic 
responsibilities. 

In general, the managers of the motion-picture industry disclaim re¬ 
sponsibility for influencing public opinion on social issues and deny 
having much social significance, although, as we have seen, their shad¬ 
ing of social values is considerable. Motion pictures claim to provide 
ephemeral entertainment. They evade the critic with an air of injured 
innocence. The commercial radio and television industries, wishing to re¬ 
strain the growth of competing noncommercial stations, often proclaim 
the commercial stations* responsibility for developing a broadcasting con¬ 
tent in the public interest, but then create such content as is most imme¬ 
diately satisfying to their mass audiences. Their competition and their 
business objectives keep the level at that content which achieves the 
largest audiences. This is especially true of programs aimed at the largest 
possible mass market for low-cost items. The producers wish to deliver 
the largest possible audience-markets to the commercial sponsors of their 
programs. This is their natiu-al orientation. Radio is most defensive about 
the providing of public-service programs, yet has been most extensively 
criticized. True, there have been exceptionally fine programs evidencing 
the creative power of broadcasting, as in the programs elevating tastes in 
music and in many of the public-service programs on education and on 
international aflFairs. These programs were unsponsored for the most part, 
but gave the public what it should have, in the public interest. But, of 
course, the intellectual critic believes that there is all too little creative 
broadcasting and that, to too great an extent, the challenge to enhanced 
intelligence is lacking. 

The newspaper press acknowledges responsibility for the handling of 
public issues and the influencing of public opinion, but, as we have 
noted, the newspapers are usually bitterly resentful of critics who declare 
the responsibility and accountability of the press and note its current 
shortcomings. True, one can be sympathetic and understanding of the 
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exasperations of busy, harried editors and publishers when confronted 
with general analyses of their function, responsibilities and shortcomings, 
such as that stated in (he volumes published by the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press. Still, after the nonprofessional critics have been 
satisfyingly assailed, the issue remains. 

To what extent are all the mass media responsible for llu' guidance 
of American culture valiums? Shan*d though the resp()nsibility is with 
education, religion and the face-to-face discussions of the neighborhood 
tavern and other intimate* groups, the mass media are most impressive 
molders of public oi^inion, attitudes and values. Therc'fore, they bear 
responsibility. To implement this glibly ascribed responsibility with prac¬ 
tices evidently in the g(‘neral public interest is one of the most vital 
battles between social scientists, politicians and the commercial mass 
media. The more (mlighhaied managers of mass media arc already v(*cring 
toward acceptance of increasing responsibility for culture change Tliough 
an inevitable conflict between commercial and cultural interests will ofte*n 
exasperatingly frustrate the best-int(*ntioned managers of mass media, it 
is of paramount importance that th(* managers accept responsibility for 
the public, as well as the private, interests. 
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